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EMPEROR CHARLES v. 


BOOK V. 


T* account of the crvel manner in which the Pope Boos v. 
1 had been treated, filled all Europe with aſtoniſh- &— au— 


ment or horror. To ſee a Chriſtian Emperor, who, by g. 


poſſeſſing that dignity, ought to have been the protector qignation 
and advocate of the holy fee, lay violent hands on him excited a- 
who repreſented Chriſt on earth, and detain his ſacred ung the 


perſon in a rigorous captivity, was conſidered as an im- 
piety that merited the ſevereſt vengeance, and which 
called for the immediate interpoſition of every dutiful fon 
of the church. Francis and Henry, alarmed at the pro- 
greſs of the Imperial arms in Italy, had, even before the 
taking of Rome, entered into a cloſer alliance; and, in 
order to give ſome check to the Emperor's ambition, had 
agreed to make a vigorous diverſion in the Low-Coun- 
tries. The force of every motive which had influenced 
them at that time, was now increaſed ; and to theſe were 
added, the deſire of reſcuing the Pope out of the Empe- 
ror's hands, a meaſure no leſs political, than it appeared 
to be pious. This, however, rendered it neceſſary to 
abandon their defigns on the Low-Countries, and to 
make Italy the ſeat of war, as it was by vigorous operati- 
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AMS. ang in that country, they might promiſe 3 15 67 


upon delivering Rome, and ſetting Clement at liberty. 

Francis being nom ſenſible, that in his ſyſtem with re- 

gard to the affairs of Italy, the ſpirit of refinement had 

carried him too far; and that, by an exceſs of remiſſneſs, 

he had allowed Charles to attain advantages which he 

might eaſily have prevented, was eager to make repara- 

tion for an error for which he was not often guilty, by an 

activity more ſuitable to his temper. Henry thought his 

interpoſition neceſſary, in order to hinder the Emperor 

from becoming maſter of all Italy, arid acquiring by that 
means ſuch ſuperiority of power, as would enable him, 

for the future, to dictate without controul to the other 

Princes of Europe. Wolſey, whom Francis had taken 

care to ſecure by flattery and preſents, the certain methods 

of gaining his favour, neglected nothing that could in- 

cenſe his maſter againſt the Emperor, Beſides all theſe 

public conſiderations, Henry was influenced” by one of a 

more private nature; having begun about this time to 

form his great ſcheme of divorcing Catharine of Aragon, 

towards the execution of which he knew that the ſanction 

of Papal authority would be neceſſary, he was deſirous to 
acquire as much merit as poſſible with Clement, by ap- 

peearing to be the chief inſtrument of his deliverance; -— + 

onfederaey Tut negotiation, between princes thus diſpoſed, was 

T1. ir, not tedious. Wolſey himſelf conducted it, on the part 

of his ſovereign, with unbounded powers, Francis treat- 

ed with him in perfon — Amiens, 22 the Cardinal 

appeared, and was received with royal magnificence.. A 

| * between the duke of Orleans and the princeſs 

Mary was agreed to as the baſis of the confederacy; it 

was reſolved that Italy ſhould be the theatre of war; the 

ſtrength of the army which ſhould take the field, and the 
contingent of troops or of money which each prince ſhould 

- furniſh, were ſettled; and if the Emperor did not accept 

of the propoſals they were jointly to make him, they - 

-bound themſelves immediately to declare war, and to be- 

4vg.:5. gin hoſtilities. Henry, who took every reſolution with 

1 impetuoſity, entered fo eagerly into this new alliance, 

that in order to give Francis the ſtrongeſt proof of his 

friendſhip and reſpect, he formerly renounced the ancient 

claim of the Engliſh Monarchs to the crown of France, 

which had leng been the pride and ruin of the nation; 

as a ful! compenſation for which, he accepted a , of 
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EMPEROR CHARLES V. 38 
fifty thouſand crowns, to be paid annually to himſelf and Boon V. 
is ſucceſſors *. | wy 3 
8 MeAanwniLE the Pope, being unable to fulfil the con-The ; v8 
ditions of his capitulation, remained a priſoner under the tines reco- 
ſevere cuſtody of Alarcon. The Florentines no ſooner fn 
heard of what had happened at Rome, than they ran to 
arms in a tumultuous manner; expelled the Cardinal di 
Cortona, who governed their city in the Pope's name; 
defaced the arms of the Medici; broke in pieces the ſta - 
tues of Leo and Clement; and declaring themſelves a free 
| Nate, re-eſtabliſhed their ancient popular goveroment. 
The Venetians, taking advantage of the calamity of their 
ally the Pope, ſeized Ravenna, and other places belong- 
ing to the church, under pretext of keeping them in de- 
polite. The dukes of Urbino and Ferrara, laid hold 
likewiſe on part of the ſpoils of the unfortunate Pontiff, 
whom they conſidered as irretrievably ruined 4 Tf. 
Lannoy, on the other hand, laboured to derive ſome The Impe- 
ſolid benefit from that unforeſeen event, which gave ſuch u. 
ſplendour and ſuperiority to his maſter's arms, For this 
purpoſe he marched to Rome, together with Moncada, 
and the marquis del Guaſto, at the head of all the troops 
they could aſſemble in the kingdom of Naples. The ar- 
rival of this reinforcement brought new calamities on the 
unhappy citizens of Rome; for the ſoldiers envying the 
wealth of their companions, imitated their licenſe, and 
with the utmoſt rapacity gathered the gleanings, which 
had eſcaped the avarice of the Spaniards and Germans. 
There was not now any army in Italy capable of making 
head againſt the Imperialiſts; and nothing more was re- 
quiſite to reduce Bologna, and the other towns in the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate, than to have appeared before them. 
But the ſoldiers having been ſo long accuſtomed, under 
Bourbon, to an entire relaxation of diſcipline, and having 
taſted the ſweets of living at diſcretion in a great city, 
almoſt without the controul of a ſuperior, were become fo 
impatient of military ſubordination, and ſo averſe to ſer- 
vice, that they refuſed to leave Rome, unleſs all their ar- 
| rears were paid; a condition which they knew to be im- 
poſſible ; and declared that they would not obey any other 
perſon than the prince of Orange, whom the army had 


n -” 


* Herbert, 83, Kc. Rym. Feeder, 14 203. 
7 Guic. I. 18. 453, | | 
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Boot v. choſen general. Lannoy, finding that it was no longer 
ace for him to remain among licentious troops who de- 


152 


The Frenc 


army 1 
marches into ſure to form new ſchemes, and to enter into new engage - 
Italy, 


ſpiſed his dignity, and hated his perſon, returned to Na- 
ples ; ſoon after the marquis del Guaſto and Moncada 
thought it prudent to quit Rome for the ſame reaſon. 
The prince of Orange, a general only in name, and b 
the moſt precarious of all tenures, the good will of ſoldiers 
whom ſucceſs and licenſe had rendered capricious, was 
obliged to pay more attention to their humours, than 
they did to his commands. Thus the Emperor, inſtead 
of reaping any of the advantages he might have expected 
from the reduction of Rome, had the mortification to ſee 
the moſt formidable body of troops he had ever brought 
into the field, continue in a ſtate of inactivity from which 
it was impoſſible to rouze them. a 
T n1s gave the King of France and the Venetians lei- 


ments for the delivering the Pope, and preſerving the li- 


berties of Italy. The newly reſtored republic of Florence 


very imprudently joined with them, and Lautrec, of 


whoſe abilities the Italians entertained a much more fa- 


vourable opinion than his own maſter, was, in order to 
gratify them, appointed generaliſſimo of the league. It 
was with the utmoſt reluQtance he undertook that office, 
being unwilling to expoſe himſelf a ſecond time to the 
difficulties and diſgraces which the negligence of the 


King, or the malice of his favourites might bring upon 
him. The beſt troops in France marched. under his 
command, and the King of England, though he had not 


yet declared war againſt the Emperor, advanced a conſi- 
derable ſum towards carrying on the expedition. Lau- 
trec's firſt operations were prudent, vigorous, and ſuc- 
ceſsful. By the aſſiſtance of Andrew Doria, the ableſt 
ſea officer of that age, he rendered himſelf maſter of Ge- 


noa, and re-eſtabliſhed in that republic the faction of the 


- obliged Alexandria to ſurrender after a ſhort 


He 
| ſiege, and 
reduced all the country on that fide of the Teſino. He took 
Pavia, which had ſo long reſiſted the arms of his ſove- 
reign, by aſſault, and plundered it with that cruelty which 

the memory of the fatal diſaſter that had befallen the 
French nation before its walls naturally inſpired. All the 


Fregoſi, together with the dominion of France. 


„ Guic. I. 18. 454 


| Milaneſe, 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. — 7 
Milaneſe, which Antonia de Leyva defended with a ſmall Boon V., 
body of troops kept together and ſupported by his own —" 
addreſs and induſtry, muſt have ſoon ſubmitted to his 

wer, if he had continued to bend the force of his arms 
againſt that country. But Lautrec durſt not compleat a 
conqueſt which would have been ſo honourable to him- 
ſelf, and of ſuch advantage to the league. Francis knew 
his confederates to be more deſirous of circumſcribing the 
Imperial power in ltaly, than of acquiring new territories 
for him, and was afraid that if Sforza was once re-eſta- 
bliſhed in Milan, he would ſecond but coldly the attack 
which he intended to make on the' kingdom of Naples. 
For this reaſon he inſtructed Lautrec not to puſh his ope- 
rations with too much vigour-in Lombardy ; and happily 
the importunities of the Pope, and the ſolicitations of the 
Florentines, the one for relief, and the other for protec- 
tion, were ſo urgent as afforded him a decent pretext to 
march forward without yielding to the entreaties of the 
Venetians and Sforza, who inſiſted on his laying ſiege to 
Milan *. : HS I | 
Wurz Lautrec advanced ſlowly towards Rome, — Kage: 
Emperor had time to deliberate concerning the diſpoſal of pope at li- 
the Pope's perſon, who ſtill remained a priſoner in theberty. 
caſtle of St. Angelo. Notwithſtanding the ſpecious veil 
of religion with which he uſually endeavoured to cover his 
actions, Charles, in many inſtances, appears to have been 
but little under the influence of religious conſiderations, 
and had frequently on this occaſion expreſſed an inclina- 
tion to tranſport the Pope into Spain, that he might in- 
dulge his ambition with the ſpeQacle of the two moſt il- 
luſtrious perſonages in Europe ſucceſſively priſoners in 
his court. But the fear of giving new offence to all 
_ Chriſtendom, and of filling his own ſubjects with horror, 
obliged him to forego that ſatisfaction f. The progreſs 
of the confederates made it now neceſſary either to ſet the 
Pope at liberty, or to remove him to ſome place of con- 
finement more ſecure than the caſtle of St. Angelo. Ma- 
ny conſiderations induced him to prefer the former, par- 
. ticularly his want of the money requiſite as well for re- 
cruiting his army, as for paying off the vaſt arrears due to 
it. In order to obtain this he had aſſembled the Cortes Feb. 11. 


*F Guic, 1. 18. 437. 
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= V. of Caſtile at Valladolid about the beginning of the year, 
nad having laid before them the ſtate of his affairs, and 
5% repreſented the neceſſity of making great preparations ta 
. refiſt the enemies, whom envy at the ſucceſs which had 
crowned his arms would unite againſt him, he demanded 
a large ſupply in the moſt preſſing terms. But the Cortes, 
as the nation was already exhauſted by extraordinary do- 
natives, refuſed to load it with any new burden, and in 
ſpite of all his endeavours to gain or to intimidate the 
members, perfiſted in this reſolution . No reſource, 
therefore, remained but the extorting from Clement, by 
way of ranſom, a ſum ſufficient for diſcharging what was 
due to his troops, without which it was vain to mention 
to them their leaving Rome. ci 
Nox was the Pope inactive on his part, or his intrigues 
unſucceſsful towards haſtening ſuch a treaty. By flattery, 
and the appearance of unbounded confidence, he diſarmed 
the reſentment of the cardinal Colonna, and wrought up- 
on his vanity, which made him defirous of ſhewing the 
world that as his power had at firſt depreſſed the Pope, it 
would now raiſe him to his former dignity. By favours 
and promiſes he gained Morone, who, by one of thoſe 
— whimſical reyolutions which occur ſo often in his life, and 
which ſo ſtrongly diſplay his character, had now recovered 
his credit and authority with the Imperialiſts. The ad- 
| dreſs and influence of two ſuch men eaſily removed all the 
difficulties of the Emperor's ambaſſadors, and brought to 
a concluſion the treaty for Clement's liberty, upon con- 
ditions hard indeed, but not more intolerable than a 
prince in his ſituation had reaſon to expect. He was 
obliged to advance in ready money an hundred thouſand 
crowns for the uſe of the army; to pay the ſame ſum at 
the diſtance of a fortnight ; and at the end of three months, 
an hundred and fifty thouſand more. He en not to 
take part in the war againſt Charles, either in Lon 
or in Naples; he granted him a cruzado, and the tenth 
of eccleſiaſtical revenues in Spain ; and he not only gave 
hoſtages, but put the Emperor in poſſeſſion of ſeveral . 
towns, as a ſecurity for the performance of theſe articles 1. 
Having railed the firſt moiety by a fale of eccleſiaſtical dig- 
nities and benefices, and other expedients equally uncan- 
nonical, a day was fixed for delivering him from impri- 


e Sandov. i. p. 814. 1 Guic, |. 18. 467, &c. 


ſonment. 
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intereſts he had not hitherto diſcovered much ſolicitude, 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 9 
ſonment. But Clement, impatient to be free, after a te- Bex V. 
dious confinement of ſix months, as well as full of the 125 
ſuſpicion and diſtruſt natural to the unfortunate, was ops. 
much afraid that the Imperialifts might ſtill throw in ob- 
ſtacles to put off his deliyerance, that he diſguiſed himſelf 
the preceding night in the habit of a merchant, and Alar- 
con having remitted ſomewhat of his vigilance upon the 
concluſion of the treaty, he made his eſcape undiſcovered. 

He arrived before next morning. without any attendants 
but a ſingle officer, at Orvieto; and from thence wrote a 
letter of thanks to Lautrec, as the chief inſtrument of pro- 


_ curing him liberty *. 


DurinG theſe tranſactions, the ambaſſadors of France Overtures of 
and England repaired to Spain, in conſequence of the be Efe 


to Francis 


| treaty which Wolſey had concluded with the French 44 Henry. 


King. The Emperor, unwilling to draw on himſelf the 


united forces of the two Monarchs, diſcovered an incli- 


nation to relax ſomewhat the rigour of the treaty of Ma- 
drid, to which, hitherto, he had adhered inflexibly, He 
offered to accept of the two millions of crowns which 
Francis had propoſed to pay as an equivalent for the dutchy 
of Burgundy, and to ſet his ſons at liberty on conditi- 

In that he would recall his army out of Italy, and reſtore 
Genoa, together with the other conqueſts he had made in 


that country, With regard to Sforza, he inſiſted that his 


fate ſhould be determined by the judges appointed to en- 
gquire into his crimes. Thele propofitions being made to 
Henry, he tranſmitted them to his ally the | rench King. 
whom it more nearly concerned to examine, and to an- 
ſwer them; and if Francis had been ſincerely ſolicitous 
either to conclude peace, or preſerve conſiſtency in his 
own conduct, he ought inſtantly to have cloied with over- 
tures which differed but little from the propoſitions he 
himſelf had formerly made 4. But his views were now 
much changed ; his alliance with Henry ; Lautrec's pro- 


greſs in Italy, and the ſuperiority of his army there 


above that af the Emperor, ſcarce left him room to doubt 
of the ſucceſs of his enterprize againſt Naples. Full of 
theſe ſanguine hopes, he was at no loſs to find-pretexts 
for rejecting or evading what the Emperor had propoſed. 

Under the appearance of ſympathy with Sforza, tor whoſe 


* Guic. I. 18. 467, &c. Jov. Vit. Colon. 169. Mauroc. Hiſt. Venet. 


lib. iii 252, | 
Þ Recueil des Traitez, 2. 249. 
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Book v. he again demanded the full and unconditional re- eſtabliſſ- 
in. ment of that unfortunate prince in his dominions. Un- 
8 der colour of its being imprudent to rely on the Emperor's 
ſincerity, he inſiſted that his ſons ſhould be ſet at liberty 
before the French troops left Italy, or ſurrendered Genoa, 
'The unreaſonableneſs of theſe demands, as well as the re- 
proachful infinuation with which they were accompanied, 
irrĩitated Charles to ſuch a degree that he could ſcarce liſ- 
ten to them with patience ; and repenting of his moderation 
which had made ſo little impreſſion on his enemies, de- 
clared that he would not depart in the ſmalleſt article from 
the conditions he had now offered. Upon this the French 
and Engliſh ambaſſadors, for Henry had been drawn un- 
accountably to concur with Francis in theſe ſtrange propo- 
fitions, demanded and obtained their audience of leave *. 
1528. Nxxr day two heralds who had accompanied the am- 
January 22. paſſadors on purpoſe, though they had hitherto concealed 
their character, having aſſumed the enſigns of their office, 
appeared in the Emperor's court, and being admitted into 
They de- his preſence, they in the name of their reſpeQive maſters, 
clare war and with all the ſolemnity cuſtomary on ſuch occaſions, 
againſt the denounced war againſt him. Charles received both with 
a dignity ſuitable to his own rank, but ſpoke to each in a 
tone adapted to the ſentiments which he entertained of 
their ſovereigns. He accepted the defiance of the Engliſh 
Monarch with a fu mneſs tempered by ſome degree of de- 
cency and reſpect. His reply to the French King abound. 
ed with that acrimony of expreſſion, which perſonal ri- 
valſhip, exaſperated by the memory of many injuries in- 
flicted as well as ſuffered, naturally ſuggeſts. He defired 
the French herald to acquaint his ſovereign, that he would 
henceforth conſider him as a baſe violator of public faith, 
and a ftranger to the honour and integrity becoming a gen- 


Francis tleman. Francis, too high fpirited to bear ſuch an impu- 


challenges tation, had recourſe to an uncommon expedient in order 
— ar to vindicate his character. He inſtantly ſent back the he- 
combat. Tald with a cartel of defiance, in which he gave the Em- 
peror the lie in form, challenged him to fingle combat, 
requiring him to name the time and place of the encoun- 
ter, and the weapons with which he choſe to fight. 
Charles, as he was not inferior to his rival in ſpirit or bra- 
very, readily accepted the challenge; but after ſeveral 


* Rym, 14. 200. Herbert 83. Guic. I. 18. 471, 


_ meſſages 
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ſtances relative to the combat, accompanied with mutual 
reproaches, bordering on the moſt indecent ſcurrility, ail 
thoughts of this duel, more becoming the heroes of ro- 
mance than the two greateſt Monarchs of their age, were 
entirely laid aſide “. 5 = 


Tus example of two perſonages, fo illuſtrious, drew 
ſuch general attention, and carried along with it fo much 


authority, as gave riſe to an important change in manners 


| E - 
meſſages concerning the arrangement of all the circum- Boot V. 


w 


I £28, | 


all over Europe. Duels, as has already been obſerved, The effe& 
had long been permitted by the laws of all the European & this in 


nations, and forming a part of their juriſprudence, 


promoting 
Were the cuſtom 


authorized by the magiſtrate on many occaſions as the of dueling, 


moſt proper method of terminating queſtions, with regard 
to property, or of deciding in thoſe which reſpected crimes, 
But fingle combats being conſidered as ſolemn appeals to 
the omniſcience and juſtice of the ſupreme Being, they 
were allowed only in public cauſes, according to the pre- 


ſcription of law, and carried on in a judicial form. Men 


accuſtomed to this manner of deciſion in courts of juſtice, 
were naturally led to apply it to perſonal and private quar- 


rels. Duels, which at firſt could be appointed by the 


civil judge alone, were fought without the interpoſition 
of his authority, and in caſes to which the laws did not 
extend. The tranſaction between Charles and Francis 
| ſtrongly countenanced this practice. Upon every affront, 
or injury which ſeemed to touch his honour, a gentleman 
thought himſelf entitled to draw his ſword, and to call on 


his adverſary to make reparation. Such an opinion intro. 


duced among men of fierce courage, of high ſpirit, and 
of rude manners, when offence was often given, and re- 
venge was always prompt, produced moſt fatal conſe- 
quences. Much of the beſt blood in Chriſtendom was 
ſhed ; many uſeful lives were ſacrificed ; and at ſome pe- 
riods, war itſelf hath ſcarce been more deſtrudive than 
theſe conteſts of honour. So powerful, however, is the 
dominion of faſhion, that neither the terror of penal laws, 
Nor reverence for religion, have been able entirely to abo- 


liſh a practice unknown among the ancients, and not 


juſtifiable by any principle of reaſon ; though at the ſame 
time it muſt be admitted, that to this abſurd cuſtom, we 
muſt aſcribe in ſome degree the extraordinary gentleneſs 


> ow dee Traitez 2. Mem. de Bellay, 103, &c. Sandov, Hiſt. 
te 837. | 


and | 


w 
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eo v. and complaiſance of modern manners, and that reſpectful 
wt attention of one man to another, which, at pteſent, render 


the ſocial intercourſes of life far more agreeable and decent 
than among the moſt civilized nations of antiquity. 

| Retreat of WHILE the two monarchs ſeemed ſo. eager to termi- 
ne fn nate their quarrel by a perſonal combat, Lautrec conti- 
Rome. nued his operations which promiſed to be more deciſive. 
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| February. His army, which was now increaſed to thirty-five thou- 

: 1 ſand men, advanced by great marches towards Naples. 
"* | '| I The terror of their approach, as well as the remonſtrances 
1 add the intreaties of the prince of Orange, prevailed at 


laſt on the Imperial troops, though with difficulty, to quit 

mt | Rome, of which they had kept poſſeſſion during ten 

N months. But ot that Gouriſhing army which had entered 
-* | the city, ſcarce one half remained; the reſt, cut off by 

Ml the plague, or waſted by diſeaſes, the effeQs of their in- 

_— activity, intemperance, and debauchery, fell victims to 

1 1 | their own crimes . Lautrec made the — efforts to 

1 attack them in their retreat towards the Neapolitan terri- 

I tories, which would have finiſhed the war at one blow. 
"a Ih But the prudence of their leaders diſappointed all his mea- 

1 ſures, and conducted them with little loſs to Naples. 
The people of that kingdom, always the prey of every in- 
vader, extremely impatient to ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, 

received the French. with open arms, wherever they ap- 

- peared to take poſſeſſion ; and Gaeta and Naples except- 
ed, ſcarce any place of importance remained in the hands 
of the Imperialiſts. The preſervation of rhe former was 

4 owing to the ſtrength of its fortifications, that of the latter 

| l — the preſence of the Imperial army. Lautrec, however, 
ſat down before Naples, but finding it vain to think of re- 
ducing by force a city defended by ſo many troops, he 
was obliged to employ the ſlower, but leſs dangerous me- 
thod of blockade ; and having taken meaſures which ap- 
peared to him effectual, he confidently aſſured his maſter, - -_ 
that famine would ſoon compel the beſieged to capitulate. 

Theſe hopes were ſtrongly confirmed by the defeat of a 

1 5 attempt made by the enemy in order to recover 

8 the command of the ſea. The gallies of Andrew Doria, 

8 under the command of his nephew Philippino, guarded 
the mouth of the harbour. Moncada, who had ſucceed- 
ed Lannoy in the viceroyalty, rigged out a number of 


1 Guic. I. if. 487. 


| gallies 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. ä 
gaillies ſuperior to Doria's, and going on board himſelf, Boon V. 
together with the marquis del Guaſto, and the flower of In 
the Spaniſh officers and ſoldiers, attacked Doria before 
the arrival of the Venetian and French fleets. But Do- 
ria, by his ſuperior ſkill in naval operations, eafily tri- 
umphed over the valour and number of the Spaniards, 
The viceroy was killed, moſt of his fleet deſtroyed, and 
Guaſto, with many officers of diſtinction being taken pri- 
ſoners, were put on board the captive gallies, and fent by 
Philippino, as trophies of his victory, to his uncle“. 
Bur notwithſtanding this flattering 1 of ſucceſs. Circumtan- 
many circumſtances concurred to fruſtrate Lavtrec's ex- petard the 
pectations. Clement, though he always acknowledged progreſs of 
his being indebted to Francis for the recovery of his liber- © 
ty, and often complained of the cruel treatment he had 
met with from the Emperor, was not influenced at this 
juncture by principles of gratitude, nor, which is more 
extraordinary, was he ſwayed by. the defire of revenge. 
His paſt misfortunes rendered him more cautious than 
ever, and his recollection of the errors which he had com- 
mitted, increaſed the natural irreſolution of his mind. 
While he amuſed Francis with promiſes, he ſecretly ne- —_ 
gotiated with Charles; and being ſolicitous, above all  —- * 
things, to re-eſtabliſh | his family in Florence with their 
ancient authority, which he could not expect from Fran- 
cis, who had entered into ſtrict alliance with the new re- 


publick, he leaned rather towards the fide of his enemy | 
than that of his benefactor, and gave Lautrecno aſſiſtance 
towards carrying on his operations. The Venetians, 
viewing with jealouſy the progreſs of the French arms, 1 
were intent only on recovering ſuch maritime towns in 1 
the Neapolitan dominions as were to be poſſeſſed by their ys | 
republick, while they were altogether careleſs about the | 
reduction of Naples, on which the ſucceſs of the common 
6 cauſe depended 4. The King of England, inſtead of be- 
. ing able, as had been projected, to embarraſs the Empe- 
g ror by attacking his territories in the Low-Countries, 
_ found his ſubjects ſo averſe to an unnec war, which | 
would have ruined the trade of the nation, that in order | 1 
to filence their clamours, and put a ſtop to the inſurrecti- 
ons ready to break out among them, he was compelled to 
conclude a truce for eight months with the governeſs of the 


* Guic. I. 19. 487. P. Heuter, lib, x, c. 2. p. 231. 
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Boon V. Netherlands. Francis himſelf, with the ſame unpar- 
” donable inattention of which he had formerly been guilty, 
1528. and for which he had ſuffered ſo ſeverely, neglected to 
make proper remittances to Lautrec for the ſupport of his 
Revolt of Ts unexpected events retarded the progreſs of the 
tene French, and diſcouraged both the general and his troops; 
France, but the revolt of Andrew Doria proved a fatal blow to all 
their meaſures. That gallant officer, the citizen of a re- 
publick, and trained up from his infancy in the ſea- ſer- 
vice, retained the ſpirit of independence natural to the 
former, and the plain liberal manners peculiar to the lat- 
ter. A perfect ſtranger to the arts of ſubmiſſion or flattery 
neceſſary in courts, and conſcious at the ſame time of his 
own merit and im 2 he always offered his advice 
with freedom, and often preferred his complaints and re- 
monſtrances with boldneſs. The French miniſters, un- 
. accuſtomed to ſuch liberties, determined to ruin a man 
who treated them with ſo little deference; and though 
Francis himſelf had a juſt ſenſe of Doria's ſervices, as 
well as an high eſteem for his character, the courtiers, by 
continually repreſenting him as a man haughty, intracta- 
ble, and more ſolicitous to aggrandize himſelf, than to 
promote the intereſt of France, gradually undermined the 
foundations of his credit, and filled the King's mind with 
ſuſpicion and diſtruſt. From thence proceeded ſeveral af- 
f ronts and indignities put upon Doria. His appointments 
were not regularly paid; his advice, even in naval affairs, 
was often ſlighted; an attempt was made to ſeize the pri- 
ſoners taken by his nephew in the ſea- fight off Naples ; 
all which he bore with abundance of ill humour, But an 
injury offered to his _— tranſported him beyond all 
bounds of patience. The French began to fortify Savo- 
N na, to clear its harbour, and, removing thither ſome 
—_ branches of trade carried on at Genoa, plainly ſhewed 
Mit | that they intended to render that town, long the object of _ 
1400 jealouſy and hatred to the Genoeſe, their rival in wealth * 
1 | and commerce. Doria, animated with a patriotic zeal 
„ for the honour and intereſt of his country, remonſtrated 
againſt this in the higheſt tone, not without threats, if 
the meaſure were not inſtantly abandoned. This bold 
action, aggravated by the malice of the courtiers, and 
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EMPEROR CHARLES V. 34 
placed in the moſt odious light, irritated Francis to ſuch Book V. 
a degree, that he commanded Barbefieux, whom he ap- e. 
pointed admiral of the Levant, to fail directiy to Genoa, ** 
with the French fleet, to arreſt Doria, and to ſeize his 
gallies. This raſh order, of which the moſt profound ſe- 
crecy alone could have ſecured the execution, was con- 
cealed with ſo little care, that Doria got timely intelligence 
of it, and retired with all his gallies to a place of ſafety. 
Guaſto his priſoner, who had long obſerved and foment- 
ed his growing diſcontent, and had often allured him by 
magnificent promiſes to enter-into the Emperor's ſervice, 
laid hold on this favourable opportunity. While his in- 
dignation and reſentment were at their height, he prevail- 
ed on him to diſpatch one of his officers to the Imperial 
court with his overtures and demands. The negotiation 
was not long ; Charles, fully ſenſible of the importance of 
| ſuch an acquiſition, granted him whatever terms he re- 
quired. Doria ſent back his commiſſion, together with 
the collar of St. Michael to Francis, and hoiſting the Im- 
perial colours, failed with all his gallies towards Naples, 
not to block up the harbour of that unhappy city as he 
had formerly engaged, but to bring them protection and 
deliverance. e 
His arrival opened the communication with the ſea, wretched - 
and reſtored plenty in Naples, which was now reduced to ſituativa of 
the laſt extremity ; and the French, having loſt their ſu- uf Feen, 
periority at ſea, were ſoon reduced to great ſtraits for want Naples. 5 
of proviſions. The prince of Orange, who ſucceeded the 
viceroy in the command of the Imperial army, ſhewed 
himſelf by his prudent conduct worthy of that honour 
which his good fortune and the death of his generals had 
twice acquired him. Beloved by the troops, who remem- 
bering the proſperity they had enjoyed under his com- 
mand, ſerved him with the utmoſt alacrity, he let flip no 
2 of haraſſing the enemy, and by continual 
alarms or ſallies, fatigued and weakened them“. As an 
addition to all theſe misfortunes, the diſeaſes common in 
that country during the ſultry months, began to break 
out among the French troops. The priſoners communi- 
cated to them the peſtilence which the Imperial army had 
brought to Naples from Rome, and it raged with ſuch 
violence, that few, either officers or ſoldiers, eſcaped the 


4 lib, 36. p. 31, &c. Sigonii, Vita Doria, p. 1139. Bellay, 
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Deer v. infection. Of the whole army, not four thouſand men, 4 


3 —— 


1528. 


Genoa re- 


number ſcarce ſufficient to defend the camp, were capa- 


dle of doing duty; and being now beſieged in their 


turn, they ſuffered all the miſeries of which the Imperial- 


_ iſts were delivered. Lautrec, after ſtruggling long with 


fo many diſappointments and calamities, which preyed on 
bis mind at the ſame time that the peſtilence waſted his 
body, died, lamenting the negligence of his ſovereign, 
and the infidelity of his allies, to which ſo many brave 


men had fallen victims +. By his death, and the indiſ- 


poſition of the other generals, the command devolved on 
the marquis de Saluces, an officer altogether unequal to 
fuch a truſt. He, with troops no lefs difpirited than re- 
duced, retreated in diſorder to Averſa; which town being 


_ inveſted by the prince of Orange, Saluces was under the 
_ neceſſity of conſenting, that he himſelf ſhould remain a 


priſoner of war, that his troops ſhould lay down their 
arms and colours, give up their baggage, and march un- 
der a guard to the frontiers of France. By this igno- 
minious capi: ulation, the wretched remains of the French 
army were ſaved ; and the Emperor by his own perſeve- 
rance and the good conduct of his generals, acquired once 

more the ſupenority in Italy x. 3 | 

Tux loſs of Genoa followed immediately upon the 


by of the army in Naples. To deliver his country 


from the dominion of foreigners was Doria's higheſt am- 


- bition, and had been his principal inducemeat to quit 


the ſervice of France, and enter into that of the Emperor. 
A moft favourable opportunity for executing this honour- 
able enterprize now preſented itſelf. The city of Genoa, 
afflicted by the p em was almoſt defer by its in- 
habitants ; the French garriſon being neither regular 
id nor recruited, was reduced to an inconſiderable my 
- Doria's emiſfaries found that ſuch of the citizens as 
remained, being weary alike of the French and Imperial 


yoke, the rigour of which they had alternately felt, were 


ready to welcome him as their deliverer, and to ſecond all 
his meafures. Things wearing this promiſing aſpect, he 
failed towards the coaſt of Genoa ; on his approach the 
French gallies retired ; a ſwall body of men which he 
ized one of the gates of Genoa in the night 


Sept. 12. time; Trivuki, the French governor, with his feeble 


®* Bellay, 117, &c. + P. Heuter, Rerum Auſtr. lib. x. c. 2. 231. 
I Bellay, 117, &c. Jovii Hiſt. lib. 25,36, ; 
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garriſon, ſhut himſelf up in the citadel, and Doria took 
poſſeſſion of the town without bloadſhed or. reſiſtance. 
Want of proviſions quickly obliged T rivulci to capitulate; 
the people, eager to aboliſh ſuch an odious monument of 


17 
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their ſervitude, ran together with a tumultuous violence, 


and levelled the citadel withthe-ground. _. _ 

Ix was new in Doria's power to have rendered himſelf 
the fovereign of his country, which he had fo happily 
freed from oppreſſion, The fame of his former actions, 
the ſucceſs. of his preſent attempt, the attachment of his 


' friends, the gratitude of his countrymen, together with 


the ſupport of the Emperor, all conſpired to facilitate his 
attaining the ſupreme authority, and invited him to lay 


Difintereſt= 


ed conduct 


of Doria. 


hold of it. But with a magnanumity of which there are 


few examples, he ſacrificed all thoughts of aggrandizing 
| himſelf to the virtuous ſatisfaction of eſtabliſhing liberty 
in his country, the higheſt object at which ambuion can 
aim. Having aſſembled the whole body of the people in 
the court before his palace, he affured. them, that the 
_ happineſs of ſeeing them once more in poſſeſſion of free- 


dom, was to him a full reward for all his ſervices; that We Se 
more delighted with the name of citizen than of ſovereign, 
he claimed no pre- eminence or power above his equals ; \- = 


but remitted entirely to them. the right of fettling what 
form of government they would now choo'e to be eſtabliſh» 


ed among them. The people; liſtened to him with tears 


of admiration, and of joy. Twelve perſons were elected 


to new-model: the conſtitution. of the republic. The in- 
| fluence of Doria's. virtue and example, communicated it= 


ſelf to his countrymen; the fadions which had long torn 


and ruined the ſtate, ſeemed to be forgotten; prudent 
precautions were taken to prevent their reviving; and 


dhe ſame form of government which hath ſubſiſted with 
little variation ſince that time in Genoa, was eſtabliſhed 
with univerſal applauſe, Doria lived to a great age, be- 
loved, reſpected and honoured by his countrymen; and 


adbering uniformly to his profeſſions of moderation, with- 


out arrogating any thing unbecoming a private citizen, he 
preſerved a great aſeendant over the councils of the re- 
public, which owed its being to his generoſity, The au- 
thority he poſſeſſed was more flattering, as well as more 


ſatisfactory, than that derived from ſovereignty ; a domi- 


nion founded in love and in gratitude ; and upheld by ve- 

neration for his virtues, not by the dread of his power. 
N N is 6 the Genoeſe, 
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notwithſtanding the advantages which he had gained, bad 
many reaſons'to make him wiſh for an accommodation ; 


1 


THE REIGN OF THE 
public monuments, and celebrated 
in the works of their hiſtorians the moſt honourable 


528. of all appellation, THE FATHER OF HIS COUN- 
1 AND THE RESTORER OF ITS LIBER- 
Ty#® 
1529. Francis, in order to recover -the reputation of his 
Operations arms, diſcredited by fo many lofles, made new efforts in 
in the Mi- the Milaneſe. But the Count of 8. Pol, a raſh and un- 
er periended officer, to whom he gave the command, was 
no match for Antonio de Leyva, the ableſt of the Impe- 
rial generals. He, by his fuperior {kill in war, checked 
with a handful of mien; the Wk, but ill-concerted mo- 
tions of the French ; and though ſo infirm himſelf that he 
was carried conſtantly i in a litter, he ſurpaſſed them when 
occafion required, no leſs in activity than in prudence. 
By an unexp march he ſurprized, defeated, and took 
the Count of St. Pol, and ruined the French urmy in the 
Milaneſe as entirely as the prince of Orange ruined 
that which beſieged Naples +. 
Negotiati- Am ws theſe vi gorous operations in the field, each 
ons between diſcovered an — deſire of peace, and conti- 
Charles and nual negotiations were carried on for that/purpoſe. The 
nen. French King diſcouraged, and almoſt exhauſted by fo 


many unſucceſsful enterprizes, was reduced now to think 
the releaſe of his ſons by 'conceffions, not by 


F his afms. Pope hoped to recover by a 
treaty whatever he had loſt in the war. The E — 


* 4 having over-run Hun Was 
n the Au den het d force of 
aft ; the Reformation gained ground daily i in Ger- 
many, the princes who favoured it entered into a confe- 
deracy, which he thought ro the tranquillity 


to break 


of the Empire; the Spaniards murmured at a war the 
weight of which reſted chiefly on them; the variety and 
extent of his operations, 
eould ſupport; od ore wo l. ie 
ly to his own 


far exceeded what his revenues 


good fortune, and to the abilities 
nerals, nor could he flatter himſelf that 
deſtitrute of every thing heeeffary, would 
over enemies fall in à condition to renew their 


euer Sead Vhs Dosis, f 146. Jovii Nik. l a6. 
p. 36, Sec. —— F. Heuter. Rer. Auſtr. 


th troops 
ys triumph 
attacks. 


ub. x. e. 3. P. 233. 1 de 5 121, 
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be privately negotiated whh the latter. Frageisg afraid 


| powers wſſhed br peace, but dirt nat venture too haſtily = 


| bufinefs, thoroughly acquainted with the ſecrets of their 


N. 
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Al parties, however; werb at equal pains to conceal; or Boox V. 
n The Emperor, that: his 7 =_ 
inability to carry en the war might-nor be ſuſpacted, in 
ſiſted on high berms im the tone ef 2 conqueror. The 
Popty folietous not tor loſt his- preſent alles, before be 
caine to any: agreement with ( harles; coritinued to make 
a thoufand proteſtations--of fidelity to the former, while 


that his comſoderates might prevent him by treating for 
ihemſelves with the Emperor; had recourſe to many dil- , 
honourable arfifices in order do turn their attention from 
the meaſures whiclh he was taking ro adjult all differences 
with-hik nie <-> 56 lt HA, en to 7K, 
In this fitation of affairs; whett all the dontending 


or the ſteps edeſlary for attaning-it; two ladies under- 
took to this bleſſing ſu much defired by all Europe. 
Theſe were Margaret of Auſtria, dowager of Savoy, the | 
Empercr's aunt; and Louiſe Franbif's mother. They Mayhs. - 
agreed on an interview at Cambray; and being | oo 
in two adjoining houſes befivecn-Which-a communication 

was opened met} ti \ withabt ceremony dr-obſerva- —_ 
tion, and held, Maif conferences to which n peꝛſn Wbt. 
ever was admitted. As both / were profdundly ſkilled in 


refpeaive courts, ant poliefied: with perfect | 

in each otherz they foon matle great . progreſs towards a 

final: actommodatiom ; ad the ambaſſadors of all the con- 
federates waited! in anxious ſuſpenſe to know their 

fare; (the dinerimination! of which Was entirely in their 
kg: id I 5 Blood) =! 5 oomakes, 
Zur whitever diligenct they uſed to haſten forward Separate 
2- general peate; the Pope bath the addreſs and induſtry. to treaty be: 
get: the ſtart uf his allies;; by conclidibg. at Barceloha 4 — 
particular treaty for himſelf. The Emperor; impatient Charles. 
to viſit Italy in bis way” to Germany ; and deſious of June 46: 
re-eſtabliftiing tranquillity im the one couritty; before: he | 
attempted : vo edmpoſe: the diſorders. which aboanded in 

the other; fourith it nieteſfary to ſecure at leaſt ona alliance 

an which he might  depetid; among the Italian ates, 


That with the Pope who courted it with unweirled im- 


ortunity,] ſermed more proper than any ther-. Charles 
— extremely folicitous to make ſome reparation for 


man > dk. gz, | 
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THE REIN OF THE 


Boo v. the inſults which he had offered to his ſacred charaAer, 


1629. 


. Auguſt £ 
Peace 
Cambray in immmediate 


between 


and to redeem paſt offences by new merit, granted Cle- 
ment; -after all his misfortunes, terms more favourable 
than he could have ed after a continued ſeries of ſuc- 
ceſs: 


to the eccleſiaſtical ſtate; to re eſta- 


his natural daughter in marriage to Alexander the head of 
that family; and to put it in the Pope's power to decide 


concetning the fate of Sforza, and the poſſeſſion of the 


Milaneſe. In return for theſe ample conceſſions, Clement 
gave the Emperor the inveſtiture of Naples without the 
reſerve of any tribute, but the preſent of a white ſteed in 
acknowle of his ſovereignty ; abſolved all who 
had been concerned in aſſaulting plundering Rome; 
and permitted Charles and his brother Ferdinand to 
the fourth'of the eccleſiaſtical revenues — their 
. 8 bs 

TRE Ad bumt of this emis the nego- 
tiations at Cambray, and brought —— and Louiſe to 
The treaty of Madrid ſerved 


agreement. 
Charles and as the baſis of that ich they concluded; the latter 


Frarcis. 


to Naples, Milan, Genoa, and every other place beyond 
the Alps, that be ſhould: — — 


Ps 
for the Em- 


| Hberty,/ ſhould reſtore ſuch towns as he ſtil} held in the 


ititended to mitigate the rigour of the former. The 


artides were, That the Emperor ſhould not, for the pre- 


ſent; demand the reſtitution of Burgundy, reſerving 
however, in full force, his rights and pretenſions to that 
dutchy ; That Francis ſhould pay two millions of crowns 
as theranſom of his ſons, and, before were ſet at 


Milaneſe ; That he ſhould reſign the of Flan- 
and Artois, that he ſhould renounce all his pretenſions 


ely conſummate the 


marriage concluded between him and the Emperor's ſiſter 


Eleanora'4. 

Fuus Francis, chiefly from his impatience to prokaſe 
to his ſons, facrificed every thing which had at firſt 
prompted him to take arms, or which had induced him, 
dy continuing hoſtilities during nine ſueceſſiue campaigns, 
to p̃rotract the war at a ſcarce known in Europe 
before the eſtabliſnment of ſtanding armies; and the im- 
— of exorbitant taxes became univerſal. The 

perorg” by this treaty, was rendered ſole arbiter of 


*:Gujc,'1g. 322. TF. Heater. Rer. Auſtr. lib. x. K. 3. 
U 434. Sandov. Mid. ah Lore. Carl. . 28. th 
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Among other articles, he engaged to reſtore all the 
territories belonging 
bliſti the dominion of the Medici in Florence; to give 


obne. 
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the fate of Italy; he delivered his territories in the Ne- Boon v. 


therlands from an ignominious badge of ſubjectiom; and 
after having baffled! his rival in the field, he preſcribed 
to him the conditions of peace. The different condut 
and ſpirit with which the two Monarchs carried on the 
operations of war, led naturally to fuch an iſſue of it. 


1529. 


Charles, inclined by temper, as well as obliged by his 


fituation, concerted all his ſchemes with caution,” purſued 
them with perſeverarice ; and obſerving circumſtances and 
events with attention, let none eſcape that could be im- 
proved to advantage. F rancis, more enter prizing than 
ſteady, undertook great deſigns with warmth, but execut- 
ed them with elt ak: diyerted by his pleaſures, 
or deceived by his favourites, he often loft the'moſt pro- 


mifing opportunities of ſucceſs.” Nor had the charafter 


of the two rivals'themſelves greater influence on the ope- 


rations of the war, than the oppohite”q ualities of the 18. 


nerals whom they employed. Among the Imperial 


valour tempered with prudence; fertili TG invention 
aided by experience ; fagacity to penetrate the defigns of 


their enemies, as well as to conduct their own, with all 
the talents that form great commanders and enſure victo- 
ry, were conſpicuous. Among the French, theſe quali- 


ties were either wanting, or the very reverſe of them 


— nor could they boaſt of one man (unleſs we 
Lautree, who was always unfortunate) that equal- 

led the merit of Peſcara, Guaſto, the prince of 
Orange, and other leaders whom Charles had to fet in 
oppoſition to them. Bourbon, Morone, and Doria, 
who might have been capable of balaneing by their abili- 
ties and conduct the ſuperiority which the | im Penig had 
acquired, were Joſt through the careleſſneſs of the King, 
and the malice or injuſtice of his counfellors ; Ares and . 
moſt fatal blows given to France 
the war, proceeded from the e gt Fee 
theſe three 
Tus bard 


Perens, who were forced 2 
conditions to which Pranicis was obliged to Diſbonour- 


ſubmit, were not the moſt > = 011m Fl mera to him able to 


in the t of Cambra 
the 9 of all Bube b. 


by abandoning his allies to 


his rival. Unwilling to enter into the details neceffary for 
adjuſting their intereſts, or afraid that whatever he claim 
ed for them muſt have been purchaſed by farther conceſſi- 
ons on his own part, he . and 

without 


3 


his reputation and Pi. 
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Florentipes, the duke of 4. ihe 
» es, u 
1629 wih lch ol che Neapolitan E 
doe mercy of the Empexor. They 
againſt this, le avi] pe rfidioys action, of 
kin ſell was om h aſhamed, that, 1 0. 13 the 
pain of hearing from their ambaſſadors, the reproaches 
which be juſtly merited. "it was ſome time before he would 
conſent to Aber them an zudience. Oparles, « on the 
4, Was attentive $0 the pred. of eripn 


1 5 

nk had 5 — e 
fication w3s flipulated fo * 
had accompanied ed Bourbon pa 4 45 This conq ud, 
_ hydablejn itſeif, W. placed in the moſt Gnking light by 
3 compariſan with hor of ranches gained Charles 
. is e e him 
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1m all egotiation at ov 
ek onarch in 3 2 — 2 
— . byt to approve implicitly of h wenlares, and 


bis Queen, Of 7 REY ee in 


3 
71 2 his ere dow; hie 
had leg \ eftranged 5 who 
ler Iban h aud had Joſt all.the Shams ſhe 
in the earlier part of her life ; he was paiſſionais- 
ow of 3 BY iflye; Woſſey artfully fortified 
widen the e er ee | his hogeg, that he might 
n him — the Emperor, Catha- 


eee was more fpreible perhaps in 
5 united, the King bad conceiv- 
0." IM Pk ; celebrated Anne Helen, a young 
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eſt inclination to gratify him, 
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lady of great beauty, and of greater accompliſhments, 


whom, as he found it impoſlible to gain her on other —— 


terms, he determined to raiſe to the throne. The papal 
authority had often been interpoſed to grant divorces for 
reaſons Tels pecious than thoſe which Henry produced, 

When the matter was firſt propoſed to Ciement, during 
his impriſonment in the caſtle of of St. Angelo, as his hopes 
of recovering libert depended entirely on "the K ing of 
England, and. his ally of F 2 he expreſſed the warm- 


ut no ſooner was he ſet 
than he diſcovered other ſentiments. Charles, who 
eſpouſed the proteAion of his aunt with zeal inflamed 
by reſentment, alarmed the Pope on the one hand. with 
threats which made a deep impreſſion on his timid mind; 
and allured him on the other with thoſe promiſes in fa- 
vour of his family, 1 5 he afterwards accompliſhed. 
Upon the 90 41 of t * . only forgot all 
his obligations to Henry, ut ventured to endanger the 
intereſt of = Leni 0 gion in England, nl 15 run 
the riſk of ah that Kong dom for ever from the dhe 
dience of the Papal ſee. After amuſing during 
two wag Jeans with all the ſubtleties. and chicane which the 
of Rome can ſo dextrouſly employ to protract or 


_— any cauſe ; after diſplaying the whole extent of 
ambiguous and deceitful polity, the- intricacies of whic 


ngliſh hiſtori to whom it properly belongs, have 
ond it no caſy 8 to trace Ae he, at laſt, 
recalled the powers of the delegates w dom he had appoint- 


el to [2 ig . the 5 1 Avoca the cauſe to ome, 


leaving the King no other obtaining a divorce bur 
2 fe pal dee of fore oi bra As og 
in nR alliance with the E mperor, who 
mat . 1 1 4 by. ſuch. exorbitant from th 
© rocuring any ſentence the 
cmer, but ae Maar by ter. His honour, 
wever, and. pg in pre ware, him, from 
Ft t 5 by Fn NS OS en K nn 
0 0 0 at any rate; 
2 1550 * e being neceſ- 
Emperer's. power, he, in or- 
. offered no remonſtrances 
ei "allies, i in the tre; 


40 Francis the preſent of a large fum, 
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ox v. 28 4 brotherly contribution 
ranſom for his ſons *. 
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towards the payment of the 


Mceanwuairt the Emperor landed in Italy with a nu- 


The Empe- merous train of the Spaniſh nobility, and à conſiderable 


ror vilits 


Italy. 


inhabitants, whether they | 
or as Count of Barcelona, Charles inſtantly decided in 


ing to receive his deciſit n with 


and while 


ix. I 16. a 


body of troops. He left the government of Spain during 


his abſence to the Empreſs Iſabella. By his long refidence 
in that country, he had acquired fuch thorough know- 
ledge of the character of the people, that he could per- 
fectly accommodate the maxims of his government to 
their genius. He could even aſſume, upon ſome occaſi- 
ons, ſuch popular manners, as gained wonderfully upon 


the Spaniards, A ſtriking inſtance of his diſpofition to 


797 10 them had occurred à few days before he embarked 
or Italy: He was to make his public entry into the city 
of Barcelona; and ſome doubts having ariſen among the 
ſhould receive him as Emperor, 
favour of the latter, declaring that he was more proud of 
that ancient title, than of his Imperial crown. Soothed 
with this flattering exprefſion of his regard, the citizens 
welcomed him with acclamations of joy, and the ſtates 
of the province ſwore allegiance to his fon Philip, as heir 


—— 


ok the county of Barcelona. A fimitar oath had beef 


taken in all the kingdoms of Spain, with equal fatisfac> 


Tur Emperor appeared in Italy with the pomp and 
power of a, conqueror ; and ambaſſadors from all. the 
princes and ſtates of that country attended his court wait- 
regard to their fate. A 


Genoa, where he firſt landed, he was received with 'the 
acclamations due to the protector of their liberties: Hav- 
ing honoured Doria with many marks of diſtinction, and 
beſtoweg on the republick ſeveral new priviſeges, he pro- 


ceeded to Bologna, the place fixed upom for his interview 
With the Pope. He affected to unite in his publick entr 
into that city the ſtate and majeſty that fuited'an Emperor, . 


with the humility becoming ati obedient ſon of the church ; 
and while at the head of twenty thouſand veteran ſoldiers, 
able to give law to all Italy, he kneeled down to kifs the 
feet of that very Pope whom he had ſo lately detained'a 

riſoner, The Italians, after wave fr much from the 
Ee hd licentiouſneſs of his armies, 'and after having 
been long accuſtomed to form in their imagination a | 


Herbert. Mem, de Bellay, p. 122. 


T Sandov. ii. p. 50. Ferrer. 
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ture of Charles which bore ſome reſemblance to that of Beer *. 
the barbarous Monarchs of the Goths or Huns, who had n 
formerly afflicted their country with like calamities, were 
ſurprized to ſee a prince of a graceful appearance, affable 
and courteous in his deportment, of regular manners, 
and of exemplary attention to all the offices of religion *. 
They were till more aftoniſhed when he ſettled all the 
concerns of the princes and ſtates which now depended 
upon him, with a degree of moderation and equity much 
beyond what they had expected. 4 
__ _ Crnari ts himſelf, when he ſet- out from Spain, far His mode- 
from intending to give any ſuch extraordinary proof of — 2 
this ſelf-denial, ſeems to have been reſolved to avail him of it. 
ſeif to the utmoſt of the ſuperiority which he had acquir- 
edin Italy, But various circumſtances concurred in poiat- 
ing out the neceſſity of purſuing a very different courſe. 
The progreſs of the Turkiſh Sultan, who, after over- 
running Hungary, had penetrated into Auſtria, and laid 
fiege to Vienna with an army of an hundred and fifty Sept. 13. 
thouſand men, loudly called on him to colle& his whole 
force to oppoſe that torrent; and though the valour of 
the Germans, the prudent conduct of Ferdinand, toge- 
ther with the treachery of the Vizier ſoon obliged Soly- Od. 16. 
man to abanigdon that enterprize with infamy and loſs, the 
ory — ſtill growing in — — the Em- 
s prefence highly neceſſary there 4 : Ihe Florentines, 
| fiſiead of Sing the confent to the -re-eſtabliſhment of 
the Medici, which by the treaty of Barcelona the Em- 
peror had bound himſelf to procure, were preparing to 
defend their liberty by force of arms; the vaſt preparati- 
ons ſor his journey had involved him in unuſual expences; 
and on this, as well as many other occaſions, the multi- 
pn of his affairs, and the narrowneſs of his revenues 
bliged him to contract his vaſt ſchemes of ambition, and 
to forego preſent and certain advantages, that he might 
guard againſt more remote” but "unavoidable dangers. 
Charles, from all theſe conſiderations, finding it neceſſary 
to aſſume an air of mdbderation, acted his part with a good 
grace. He admitted Sforza into his prefence, and not 
only gave him a full pardon of all paſt offences, but 
ranted him the inveſtiture of the duchy together with __ . .._ 
his ne the King of Denmark's daughter in marriage. 


He allow di the duke of Fen ara to keep poſſeſſion of all his wits 


„ Sandov. Hiſt. dell Emp. Carl. V. ii. 3e, $3, S. f Sleidan, -.. 
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Boas A dominions, adjuſting the points in diſpute between him 
> and the, Pope with an mae Rug ery. agreeable to 
5 the latter. He came to 3 gnal accommodation with the 
Venetians upon the reaſonable condition of their reſtoring 
whatever- they had uſurped during the late war, either in 
the Neapalitan or papal territories, In return for ſo ma- 
ny conceſhons he exacted confiderable ſums from each of 
the powers with, whom he treated, which they paid with- 
out reluctance, and which afforded him the means of 
proceeding on his journey towards Germany with a mag- 
- - - mikcenceluitable to his dignity - Sp 
_ $30. T'xesE , treaties, which reſtored tranquillity to Italy 
Ride, ce after a tedious war, the -calamities of which had chiefly 
authority of affected that country, were publiſhed at Bologna with 
i great ſoſemnity on the firſt day of the year one thouſand 
jo Florence. ve hundred and thirty, amidſt the univerſal acclamations 
| of the people, applauding the Emperor to whoſe modera- 
yon and generofity they aſcribed the bleſſings of peace 
Which they had ſo long deſired. The Florentines alone 
did not partake of this general joy. Animated with 2 zeal 
| for liberty more laudable than prudent, as” ermined 
to oppale the reſtoration of the Medici. The al 
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Gebe. Emperor of the Romans, which the Pope performed with 
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the accuſtomed farmalities, nothing detained Charles 4c Boo V. 


Italy 4; and he began to prepare for his journey to Ger» 
many. His preſence became every day more. | 


"9. 


that country, and was ſolicited with equal importunity 
1 the . and by the favourers of the gew doc - 
tines. During that interval of tranquillity which 


the abſence of the Emperor, the conteſts between him 
and the Pope, and his attention to the war with - France | 
afforded them, the latter had gained much graund. Mot 
of the princes who had embraced Luther's opinions, had 
not only eftabliſhed in their territories that form of wor- 
ſhip which be ___ bur had hag + ſuppreſſed the 
rites of the Romi Many of the free cities had 
imitated their conduct. Almoſt one half of the Ger- 
manick body bad reyolted from the Papal fee, and its 
dominion, even in that part which had not hitherto ſhak- 
en off the yoke, was coofidergbly weakened by the exam- 
ple of the neighbouring ſtates, or by the ſecret 
of thoſe daQtrines who, hog had undermined. it among them. 
Whatever ſatisfaction the Emperor, while he was at open 
enmity with: the ſee of Rome, might have felt in thoſe 
events that tended to.mertify and embarraſs the Pope, he 
could nat help perceiving now, that the religious diviſi- 
ons in e. would, in the end, prove. extremely 
hurtful to the Mert authority, The 3 of for- 
mer Emperors had. . great vaſſals of the Em- 
my whe make ſuch ſucceſsfyl encroachments -ypan their 
erogative, that during the whole courſe of a 
8 a. e be ace required the exertion of his utmoſt 
ſtrength, Charles pul drew any effectual aid fram Ger- 
many, and found that magnificent titles or obſolete prman- 
fions 21s almoſt the-only yam which he had gain- 
d by ſwaying:the Imperial fe He no became fyl- 
y feaſible” that if he did not recover ip eme degree the 
Fenner which his predeceſſars had Joſh; ang-acquire 
he authority, as 3 the name of head of the 
Empire, _ high dignity would cantribute mere to ob- 
than to promote his ambitious ſchemes. Nathing, he 
ſaw, was more eſſential towards attaining this than to ſup- 
preſs opinions that might farm new bonds of confederacy 
among the princes of the Empire, and unite them by ties 
ſtranger and more fagred than any political connection. 
Nothing ſeemed to lead mare certainly to the accompliſh- 
ment ot his debgns, than ta employ veal for the Gan- 


Fl. Comal! Abitepe de duplici Coronatione Car: V. 2p. Scard. b. 266, 
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1 Boox v. liſhed religion, of which he was the natural protector, as 
== bw”. — of extending his civil authority. f 5 
= = Proczediogs ACCORDINGLY, a proſpect no ſooner opened of com- 
— of the Diet ing to an aceommodation with the Pope, than by the Em- 
3 ar Spires. peror's appointment, ' a diet of the Empire was held at 
= 1529. Spires, in order to take into conſideration the ſtate of re- 
= | | ligion. The decree of the diet aſſembled there in the 
=! year one thouſand five hundred and twenty fix, which was 
= almoſt equivalent to a toleration of Luther's opinions, had 7 
1 given great offence to the reſt of Chriſtendom. The 
= | _ greateſt delicacy of addreſs, however, was requiſite in 
.- proceeding to any deciſion more rigorous. The minds of 
n men kept in perpetual agitation by a controverſy carried 
I | on during twelve years without intermiſſion of debate, or 
RAM - _ abatement of zeal, were now mflamed to an high degree. 
1 They were accuſtomed to innovations, and ſaw the bold- 
RI |: eſt of them ſucceſsful. Having not only aboliſhed old 
— rites, but ſubſtituted new forms in their place, they were 
r influenced as much by attachment to the ſyſtem which 
— ns he had embraced, as by averſion to that which they had 
1 abandoned. Luther himſelf,” of a ſpirit not to be worn 
Wl | |: out by the length and obſtinacy of the combat, or to be- 
Wl. come remiſs upon ſucceſs, continued the attack with as 
= ' much vigour as he had begun it. His diſciples, of whom 
I many equalled him in zeal, and ſome ſurpaſſed him in 
n learning, were no leſs capable than their maſter to con- 
_ * duct the controverſy in the * manner. Many of 
- = the laiety, and even of the princes, trained up amidſt 
I | theſe inceſſant diſputations, and in the habit, of liſtening 
—_— to the arguments of the contending parties who alter- 
= | | nately appealed to them as judges, came to be profound- 
= = ly ſkilled in all the queſtions" which were apitated, and, 
=" upon occafion, could ſhew themſelves not inexpert in wy 
FI aof the arts with which theſe theological encounters wer 
managed. It was obvious from all theſe circumſtances, 
IS that any violent decifion of the diet muſt have imme- _ 
W || diately -precipitated matters. into confuſion, and have 
x | 1 kindled in Germany the flames of a religious war. All, 
** | therefore, that the Archduke, and the other commiſſio- 
—_ ners appointed by the Emperor demanded of the diet, 
A |: was, to enjoin thoſe ſtates of the Empire who had hither- 
4M + if to obeved the decree iflued againſt Luther at Worms in 
r the year one thouſand five hundred and twenty - four, to 
Ks W ; 1 perſevere in the obſervation of it, and to prohibit the other 
- Rates from attempting any farther innovation in religion, 
5 1 71 _ 
79 
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particularly from aboliſhing the Maſs, before the meeting Boo V. 
of a general council. After much diſpute, a decree to 
that effect was approved of by a majority of voices. 895 
Tus Elector of Saxony, the Marquis of Branden- Ty. foltow- 
burgh, the Landgrave of Heſſe, the dukes of Lunenburgh, ers of La- 


the Prince of Anhalt, together with the depuries of four. ter proteſt | 


teen Imperial or free cities t, entered a ſolemn proteſt them. 
againſt this decree, as unjuſt. and impious. On that ac- April 29. 
count they. were diſtinguiſhed by the name of PRO. 
TESTANTS , an appellation which hath fince become 
better known, and more honourable, by its being applied = 
indiſcriminately to all the ſects of whatever denomination . 
which have revolted from the Roman ſee. Not ſatisfied 
with this declaration of their difſent from the. decree of 
the diet, the Proteſtants ſent ambaſſadors into Italy to lay 
their grievances before the Emperor, from whom they met 
with the moſt diſcouraging. Charles was at that nuiberaii- 
time in cloſe union with the Pope, and ſolicitous to attach ons of the 


him inviolably to his intereſt. During their long reſ- Pee ard 


dence at Bologna, they held many conſultations concern — 
ing the moſt effectual means of extirpating the hereſies 
which had ſprung up in Germany. Clement, whoſe cau- 

tious and timid mind the propoſal of a general council 
filled with horror, even beyond that which . Popes, the 
-conſtant enemies of ſuch aſſemblies, uſually. feel, employ- 

ed every argument to diflſu:de the Emperor from conſent- 

ing to that meaſure. He repreſented general councils as 
factious, ungovernable, preſumptuous, formidable to civil 
authority, and too ſlow in their operations to remedy diſ- 
orders which required an immediate cure. Experience, 

he faid, had now taught both the Emperor and himſelf, 

that forbearance and lenity exaſperated the ſpirit of inno- 
vation which they ought to have mollified ; it was neceſ- 

ſary, therefore, to have recourſe to the rigorous methods 
which ſuch a deſperate caſe required; Leo's ſentence of 
excommunication, and the decree of the diet at Worms 
ſhould be carried into execution, and it was incumbent 

on the Emperor to employ his whole power, in order to 
overawe:thaſe on whom the reverence due either to eccle 
ſiaſtical or civil authority had no longer any influence. 
Charles, whoſe views were very different from the Pope's, 

2 Sleid. Hiſt. 1 17. + The fourteen cities were Straſburgh, Nu- 


remburgh, Un, Conſtance, Reutlingen, ,Windſheim, Meinengen, Ligdaw, 
Kempten, Haildroo, Iſna, Weifſemburgh; Nerdlingen, and St. Gal, 
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Boch 'V. and who became daily more ſenfible how obſtinate and 


the Pro- 
e convo- 


e rooted the evil was, thought of recontiliay 
*53% teſtahts by means leſs violent, and conſidered! 
ion of a counei as no improper expedient for that pur- 
pbeoſv; dut promiſed, if theſe gentber arts failed of ſucceſs; 

3 then he would extent himſelf with vigour to retiuce 

moſe ſtudbern enemics of the Catholic faith *. 


a . which ths Lintperor for 
ifited 2 ditt of the 


prelent at ou for Germany, having already _ 
the Die his journey towards 


March 22, that cit 8 had many opportummies of obſerving the 

1530. of — nt regard to the points ici 
4 and found their tninds where ſo much 

ivitared and inflamed; as convinced: him that nothing 


fin to the 
11 ing into Kis-j nee a — 
the Pope, — all thoſe diſſenſions hic 
ir now appeared fo difficult to compoſe. At, the Em- 
peror's deſire, all the Proteſtant princes forbad rhe divines 
who ied them 10 h in pub — — 
refidence at Augſburgh. or the fame reaſon they em- 
ployed Melancthon, the man of the greateſt leatning; 
as well as of the moſt pacific: and ſpirit among the 
Reformers, to draw up -a confe 
preſſed in terms as little offeiſive to the Roman 
as à regard for truth would permit. Melan&hon, who 
— ſeldom ſuffered the rancour of — — to envenom 
- his ſtyle, even in executed a 
bank. 2 n df yn tion with great mo- 
— — The- Cs which: he compoſed; 
known by the name of the Confeſſion of Augſburgh, 
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; of their faith; ev 
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EMPEROR.CHARLESYV. 3t 
from the where it was preſented, was read publ Boot V. 
in the 2 Popiſn divines were — 7 o — 
mine it; they brought in their animadverſions; a * 
enſued between them and MelanQhon ſeconded by ſome 
of his brethren ; but though Melancthon fofrened ſome 
articles, made conceſſions with regard to others, and put 
the leaſt fenſe upon all; though the Em- 
peror himſelf laboured with: great earneftneſs to recontye 
the contending parties, fo many marks of — 
now eſtabliſmed, and ſuch inſuperable barriers 7 
tween the two churches, tht all hopes of bringing abowt | 
a coalition ſeemed utterly deſperate *. 2 
Faom the divines, among whom his endeavours had 
been ſo unſucceſsful, Charles turned to the princes their 
patrons. Nor did he find them, how defirous foever of 
accommodation, or willing to oblige the Emperor, more 
diſpoſed than the former to renounce their opinions. At 
that time, zeal for religion took poſſefiion of the minds of 
men to a degree which can ſcarce be conoaved by thoſe 
who live in an age when the paſhons excited by the firft 
— — recovery of liberty, 
* meaſure ceaſed to operate. This zeal was 
ch ſtrength as to overcome attachment to their 
| pon intereſt, which is — — 
princes. The Elector of Saxony, 
e = 
tants, t — ſolicited ſeparately by. the Emperor, and 
allured by the promiſe or proſpect of thoſe advantages 
which it was known they were moſt ſolicitous to atrain, 
refuſed, with a fortitude highly worthy of imitation, to 
abandon what they deemed the cauſe of God for che 
fake of any earthly acquiſition +. 
. Erzxv ſcheme in order to gain or diſunite the Proted. Severe de- 
tant party proving abortive, nothing now remained for <ree gaioft 
mperor but to take ſome vi is meafures rowards 2,09 
aſſerting the doctrines and authority. of the eſtabliſhed 
* Theſe, Campeggio, the Papal nuncio, had al- 
ways recommended as the only proper and effetual courſe 
with. fuch obftinate heretics. In compliance Nov. 19 
— opmions and the diet iflued a 
decree, condemning moſt of the peculiar tenets held by 
the Proteſtants ; forbidding any perſon to protect or tole- 


® Seckend. lib. ii. 159, Ke. Abr. Sculteti Annales Evangelic ap Herm, 
Von der Hard. Hiſt. Liter. Reform, Lipſ. 17 17. ys 00 5 
TS eid. 13a. Scultet. Annal. 158. | 
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8 
Boen V. rate thoſe who taught them; enjoining a ſtrict obſervance 
> of the eſtabliſhed rites ; and prohibiting any further inno- 


_ intoaleague-a prelude to the moſt violent 
at Smal- 


kalde. 


this dread of the adverſe 
© .©_concerning the conduct 
Tezem. 22: ſembled at Smalkalde. There, they 


Q1 o7% 


An as parties in the imperial chamber, the ſupreme 
court o 


THE REIGN Or THE 


vation under ſevere penalties. All orders of men were 


required to aſſiſt with their perſons and fortunes in carry. 


ing this decree into execution; and ſuch as refuſed to 
obey it were declared incapable of acting as judges, or of 


judicature in the Empire. To all which was 
ſubjoined a promiſe that an application ſhould be made 


to the Pope, requiring him to call a general council with- 
| in ſix month 


in order to terminate all 


its ſovereign deciſion G. 
Tur ſeverity of this decree, which they conſidered as 
perſecutions, alarmed the 


Proteſtants, and convinced them that the Emperor was 


reſolved on their deſtruction, The dread of thoſe cala- 


mities which were ready to fall on the church; | 
the feelfle ſpirit of Melancthon; and as if the cauſe had 
already been deſperate; he gave himſelf up to melancholy 


not diſconcerted or diſmayed at the proſpect of this new 
| ſponding diſciples, 


oppreſſed 


and lamentation. But Luther, who during the meeting 


of the diet had endeavoured to confirm and animate his 


party by ſeveral treatiſes which he addreſſed to them, was 


danger. He comforted Melancthon and his other de- 
and exhorted the princes not to aban- 
don thoſe truths which they had lately aſſerted with fuch 


laudable boldneſs 4. His exhortations made the deeper 
impreſſion upon them as they were greatly alarmed at 


that time by the account of a combination among the 


Popiſn princes of the Empire ſor the maintenance of the 


formed the Proteſtant ſtates of the Empire into one 
ſuch, they 


eſtabliſhed religion, to which Charles himſelf had acced- 
ed f. This convinced them that it was neceffary to ſtand 
on their 
ſucceſs of their cauſe depended on union. Filled with 
party, and with theſe ſentiments 
proper for themſelves, they aſ- 
concluded: a league 
of mutual defence againſt all aggreſſors $, by which they 


lar body, and beginning already to confider themſelves as 


reſolved to apply to the Kings of France and 


England, and to implore them to aſſiſt and patronize 
their new confederacy. © ; 


d % +} + ec ii. 180. Bleid. 146. 
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300. iii. 11. F Sleid. Hiſt. 14a. 


controverſies by 


guard; and that their own fafety as well as the 
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EMPEROR CHARLES V. 2 
An affair not connected with religion furniſhed them Book v. 
With a pretence for courting the aid of foreign princes. TY 
Charles, whoſe ambitious views enlarged in proportion to The Empe- 
| the increaſe of his power and grandeur, had formed a ror propoſes 
ſcheme of continuing the Imperial crown in his family, _ 2 
by procuring his brother Ferdinand to be elected king of leged King 
the Romans. The preſent juncture was favourable for of the Ro- 
the execution of that deſign. The Emperoi's arms ha 
been every where viAorious ; he had given law to all Eu- 
rope at the late peace ; no rival now remained in a con. 
dition to balance or to controul him; and the EleQors, 
dazzled by the ſplendour of his ſucceſs, or over-awed by 
the greatneſs of his power, durſt ſcarce diſpute the will of 
à prince whoſe ſolicitations carried with them the authos 
rity of commands. Nor did he want plauſible reaſons to 
enforce the meaſure. The affairs of his other kingdoms, 
he ſaid, obliged him to be often abſent from Germany; 
the growing diſorders occaſioned by the controverſies a- 
bout religion, as well as the formidable neighhourhood of 
the Turks, who continually threatened to break in with 
their deſolating armies into the heart of the Empire, re- 
quired the conſtant preſence of a prince, endowed with 
prudence capable of compoſing the former, and with 
power and valour ſufficient to repel the latter. His bro- 
ther Ferdinand poſſeſſed theſe qualities in an eminent de- 
pree ; by reſiding = in Germany, he had acquired a 
thorough knowledge of their conſtitution and manners; 
having been preſent almoſt from the firſt riſe of their reli- 
gious diſſenſions, he knew what remedies were moſt pro- 
Pers what they could bear, and how to apply them ; as 
is own dominions lay on the Turkiſh frontier, he was 
the natural defender of Germany againſt the invaſions of 
the Infidels, being prompted by intereſt no leſs than he 
would be bound in duty to oppoſe them. 3 . 
Tus arguments made little impreſſion on the Pro- The 4 
teſtants. Experience taught them, that nothing had con- l 
tributed more to the undiſturbed progreſs of their opini- 
ons, than the interregnum after Maximilian's death, the 
long abſence of Charles, and the flackneſs in the reins of 
government which theſe occafioned ; after deriving ſuch 
advantages from a ſtate of anarchy, they were extremely 
unwilling to- give themſelves a new and a fixed maſter, 
They perceived clearly the extent of Charles's ambition, 
that he aimed at rendering the Imperial crown hereditary 
in his family, and would of courſe eſtabliſh in the Em- 
Vox. II. C pirs 


A THE REIGN OF THE 
Boot V. pire an abſolute dominion, to which elective princes 
could not have aſpired with equal facility. They deter- 
*$3% mined therefore to oppoſe Ferdinand's election with the 
utmoſt vigour, and to rouſe their countrymen by their ex- 


ample and exhortations, to withſtand this encroachment 


. 1531. on their liberties. The Elector of Saxony accordingly, 


Jamuzry g. not only refuſed to be preſent in the eleQtoral college, 


which the Emperor ſummoned to meet at Cologne, but 
inſtrud ed his eldeſt fon to appear there, and to proteſt 
againſt the election as informal, illegal, contrary to the 


articles of the golden bull, and ſubverſive of the liberties 


He is cho- Of the Empire. But the other Electors, whom Charles 
ſen. had been at great pains to gain, without regarding either 


his abſence or proteſt, choſe Ferdinand King of the Ro- 


mans; who a few days after was crowned at Aix- la- Cha- 
pelle “, | | | 


| Negatieni- Tus account of this tranfa&ion, 23 well as of the com- 
ons of the mencement of ſome proſecutions againſt t 


withFrance. ing brought to the Proteſtants, who were aſſembled a ſe- 
cond time at Smalkalde, they thought it neceſſary both 


to renew their former confederacy, and immediately to 


_ diſpatch their ambaſſadors into France and 
Feb. 29. Franeis had obſerved, with all the jealouſy of a riva 


the 


reputation which the Emperor had acquired by his ſeem- 


ing diſintereſtedneſs and moderation in ſettling the affairs 

Italy; and beheld with great concern, the ſucceſsful 

7 ſtep which he had taken towards perpetuating and extend- 

— —@ — Germany by the election of a King of 
the Romans. 


exhauſted by extraordinary efforts, and diſcouraged by ill 
ſucceſs, before it had got time to recruit its ſtrength, or 
to forget paſt misfortunes. Nor could he, when no pro- 
vocation had been given, and ſcarce a pretext had been 
afforded him, violate a treaty of peace which he himſelf 
had fo lately ſolicited, without forfeiting the efteem of all 
Europe, and being deteſted as a prince void ot probity and 
honour. He obſerved; with great joy, powerful factions 
beginning to form in the Empire; he liſtened with the ut- 
moſt eagerneſs to the complaints of the Proteſtant princes; 
and without ſeeming to countenance their religious opini- 


„ Sleid. 142; Seck. ili, 3, P. Heuter, Rer. Auſtr, lib, x. G. 6. p. 249. 


ons, 


them on account 
Proteſtants of their religious principles, in the Imperial chamber, be- 


ans _ nn 1 1 1 2 


othing, however, would have been more 
1mpolitic than to precipitate into a new war, his kingdom 
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EMPEROR CHARLES V. 23 
ons. determined ſecretly to cheriſh thoſe ſparks of politi- Boo V. [ 
tal difeord which might be afterwards kindled into a. 1 
fame. For this purpoſe, he ſent William de Bellay, one 2 
of the ableſt negotiators in France, into Germany, who | 
_ viſiting the courts of the malecontent princes, and height= 
ened their ill humour by various arts, concluded an alli- 
ance between them and his maſter *, which though con- 
cealed at that time; and productive of no immediate ef- 
fects, laid the foundation of an union fatal on many occa- 
fions to Charles's ambitious projects; and ſhewed the diſ- 
contented princes of Germany, where they might, for the 
future, find a protector no leſs powerful than willing to 
undertake their defence againſt the encroachments of the 
Emperor. eee ke ee Sol 
_ Taz King of England, err againſt Charles; With Eng = 
in complajſance to whom, the Pope had long retarded, ld. 
and now openly oppoſed his divorce, was no leſs diſpoſed 
than Francis to ſtrengthen a league which might be ren- 
dered ſo formidable to the Emperor. But his favourite pro- 
jet of the divorce. led him into ſuch a labyrinth of ſchemes 
and negotiations; and he was, at the ſame time, ſo intent 
on aboſiſhing the papal juriſdiction in England, that he 
had no leiſure for foreign affairs; and was obliged to ſa- 
tisfy himſelf with, giving general promiſes, together with 
zr of Smal- 
Ekalde +, e | | 
M+AxWHiLz;z many circumſtances convinced Charles charles 
that this was not a juncture when the extirpation of he- courts the 
reſy was to be attempted by violence and rigour ; that, in 
compliance with the Pope's inclinations, he had already 
proceeded with imprudent precipitation ; and that it was 
more his icitereſt to conſolidate Germany into one united 
and vigorous body, than to divide and enfeeble it by a ci- 
vil war. The Proteſtants; already conſiderable by their 
numbers, and their zeal, had now acquired additional 
weight and importance by their joining in that confede- 
_ racy into which the raſh ſteps taken at Augſburgh had 
forced them. Having now diſcovered their own ftrength, 
they deſpiſed the deciſions of the Imperial chamber; and : 
being ſecure of foreign protection, were ready to ſet the 
head of the Empire at defiance. At the fame time his 
peace with France was precarious, the friendſhip of an ir- 


* Bellay, 1293 2. 1305 b. Seck. iii. 14. 
+ Herbert, 192, 154. | 


Ca reſolute 


CE 


Boo V. reſolute and intereſted pontiff was not to be relied on; 
aud Solyman, in order to repair the infamy and loſs which 
1533 his arms had ſuſtained in the former campaign, was pre- 
paring to enter Auſtria with more numerous forces. On 


by the jealouſy of the Emperor, and of each other, after 


28 
rable terms. 


7 23. 
| . 


months the Emperor ſhall endeavour to procure; That 


with which they urged all their claims, and by their dex- 


Campaign 
in 


Huogary: having Entered Hungary at the head of three hundred 
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all theſe accounts, eſpecially the laſt, a ſpeedy accommo- 
dation with the malecontent princes, was neceſſary not 
only for the accompliſhment of his future ſchemes, but 
for aſcertaining his preſent ſafety. Negotiations were, ac- 
cordingly, carried on by his direction with the Elector of 
Saxony and his aſſociates; after many delays occafioned 


innumerable difficulties ariſing from the inflexible nature 
of religious tenets, which cannot admit of being altered, 
modified, or relinquiſhed in the fame manner as points of 
litical intereſt, terms of pacification were agreed upon at 
Nane and ratified folemnly in the Diet at Ratiſ- 
bon. In this treaty, it was ſtipulated, That univerſal 
peace be eftabliſhed in Germany, until the meeting of a 
| council, the convocation of which within fix 


no perſon be moleſted on account of religion ; That a ſtop 
be put to all proceſſes by the Imperial chamber * 
822 and the ſentences already paſſed to theit 
letriment be declared void. On their part, the Proteſ- 
tants engaged to aſſiſt the Emperor with all their forces in 
reſiſting the invaſion of the Turks. Thus by their 
firmneſs in adhering to their principles, by the unanimity 


terity in availing themſelves of the Emperor's ſituation, 
the Proteſtants obtained terms which amounted almoſt to 
a toleration of their religion; all the conceſſions were made 
by Charles, none by them; even the favourite poitit of 
their approving his brother's election was not mentioned; 
and the P ants of Germany, who had kitherto been 
viewed only as re ſet, came henceforth to be con 
ſidered as a political body of no ſmall conſequence F 
Tus intelligence which Charles received of Solyman's 


aw. pm — 1 aa n 


thouſand men cut ſhort the deliberations of the Diet at 
Ratiſbon ; the contingent both of troops and money which 
each prince was to furniſh towards the defence of the Em- 
pire having been already fettled. The Proteſtants, as a 


„ Du Mont Corps Diplomatique, torn. iv. part is. 87, f 
| + 854.14 K. ERR * 


teſtimony 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 22 | 
teſtimony of their gratitude to the Emperor, exerted them- Boox V | 
ſelves with extraordinary zeal, and brought into the field — 
forces that exceeded in number the quota impoſed on po | i 
them; and the Catholics imitating their example, one of 
the greateſt and beſt appointed armies that had ever been 
levied in German Jean aſſembled near Vienna. Being join- 
ed by a body of Spaniſh and Italian veterans under the 
marquis del Guaſts; 3 by ſome heavy armed cavalry from 
the Low-Countries z and - the troops which Ferdinand 
had raiſed in Bohemia, Auſtria, and his other territories, 
it amounted in all to ninety thouſand diſciplined foot, and 
thirty thouſand horſe, beſides a prodigious ſwarm of irre 

lars. Of this vaſt army, warthy the firſt prince in 
Chriſtendom „the Emperor took the command in perſon ; 
and mankind waited in ſuſpenſe the iſſue of a deciſive bat- 
tle between the two greateſt Monarchs in the world. But 
each of them dreading the other's power and good for- 
tune, they both conducted their tions with ſuch ex- 
ceffive caution, that a campaign, far which ſuch immenſe 
tions had been made, ended without any memo- 
rable event. 7 finding it impoſſible to gain == 
upon. an enemy attentive, and on his guard, andoctober 
marched back EY of au- 
tumn . Itis a ny — age, when 
every. gentleman was a every prince 
ral, this was dr firſt time that Charles, who had already 
carried on ſuch extenſive wars, and gained ſo many vic 
tories, appeared at the head of his troops. in this firſt 
eſſay of his arms, ta have ſuch a leader as Soly- 
man, was ; pong — honour ; n 


treat merited very conſiderahle praiſe. 
Suu d n this campai en, the Elector of augutt 16. 

3 

— —— rather u then loft by that 

event; the new Elector, no leſs attached than his prede- 

ceſſors to the apinions of Luther, the ſtation 

which they held at the head of the P t party, and 

defended, with the boldneſs and zeal of y the cauſe 

which they had foltered and reared with th caution of old 


IMMEDIATELY after the retreat of the Turks, Charles, The Empe- 


impatient to reviſit Spain, ſer our, on his way thither, for r: inter- 


- view with 


enn &c. Barre Hi. de Expire, 8. 347 
1 
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Boot v. Italy. As he was extremely defirous of an interview with 
— q the Pope, they met a ſecond time at Bologna ne 
32. fame external demonſtrations of reſpect and friendſhip, 


„ with the 


but with little of that confidence which had ſubſiſted be · 
tween them during their late negotiations there. Clement 
was much diſſatisfied with the Emperor's proceedings at 
Augfburgh ; his conceſſions with regard to the ſpeedy con- 
vocation of a council, having more than cancelled all the 
merit of the ſevere decree againſt the doctrines of theRetor- 


mers. The toleration granted to the Proteſtants at Ratiſ- 


bon, and the more explicit promiſe concerning a council 
with which it was accompanied, had irritated him ſtill 


Negotiati- farther. Charles; however, partly from conviction that 
ons concern-the meeting of a council would be attended with ſalutary 


— on, effects, and partly from his deſire to pleaſe the Germans, 


having ſolicited him by his ambaſſadors to call that aſ- 
ſembly without delay, and now urging the fame thing in 
ſhould make to a requeſt, which it was indecent to refuſe, 
and dangerous to grant. He endeavoured at firſt to di- 


7 


vert Charles from the meaſure, but finding him inflexi- 
ble, be had recourſe to artiſices which he Knew would de- 


lay, if not entirely defeat the calling of that aſſembly. 


to ſettle, with all parties ooncertzed, the place of the 
council's meeting; the manner of Its proceedings; he 
right of the perſons who ſhould be adtnitted to vote; and 


Vnder the plauſible pretext of its being previouſiy * 


the authority of their decifions; he diſpatebed a nuncio, 


gh 4s eren 
accompanied by an ambaſſador from the Emperor, to the 
EleQor of Saxony as head of the Proteſtants, With re- 
gard to each of theſe articles, inextrieable difficulties and 


"conteſts aroſe. The Proteftants demanded a council to 


be held in Germany; the Pope 'infiſted that it ſhould 
meet in Italy; they contended that all points in diſpute 
ſhould be determined by the words ot holy ſcripture , 
alone; he conſidered the decrees of the church, and the 


opinions of fathers and doctors as of * apthority; 


they required a free council in which the divines commilſ- 
oned by different churches ſhould be allowed a voice; he 
aimed at modelli 
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would obſerve. The Pope maintained it to be altogether Book V. 
unneceſſary to call a council, if thoſe who demanded it —— 
did not previouſly declare the reſolution to acquieſce 1 in 
its decrees. In order to adjuſt ſuch a variety of points, 
many expedients were propoſed, and the negotiations 
ſpun out to ſuch a length, as effectually anſwered Cle- 
ment's purpoſe of putting off the meeting of a council, 

without drawing on > himſelf the whole infamy of obſtruct- 

ing a meaſure which all Europe deemed ſo eſſential to the 

good of. the church “. 

ToGETHER with this negotiation about callinga coun- mand wy 
cil, the Emperor carried on another which he had ſtill — 
more at heart, for ſecuring the peace eftabliſhed in Italy. of Italy. 
As Francis had renounced his pretenſions in that country 
with great reluctance, Charles made no doubt but that 
he would lay hold on the firſt pretext afforded him, or 
embrace the firſt opportu nity which preſented itſelf of re- 
covering what he had loſt. It became neceſſary, on this 
account, to take meaſures for aſſembling an army able to 
oppoſe him. As his treaſury, drained by a long war, 
could not ſupply the ſums — for keeping ſuch a bo-—- 
dy conſtantly on foot, he attempted to — that burden 
—— allies, and to —— the ſafety of — own 

ions at their expence, propoſing t t 

ſtates ſhould enter into a — defence againſt FOR 
vaders; that, on the firſt appearance of danger, an 2 
ſhould be raiſed and maintained at the common charge; 
and that Antonio de a ſnhould be appointed the ge- 
neraliſſimo. Nor was — uhacceptable to Cle- 
ment, tho” for a reaſon very different from that Which 
induced the Emperor to make it. He hoped, by this ex- 533. 
pedient, to deliver Italy from the German and Spaniſh | 
veterans which had ſo — filled all the powers ia that 
country with terror, and (till kept them 'i ſubjection to 
the I yoke, M league was accordingly concluded; Feb. 24. 
all the Italian ſtates, the Veneti SE 
it z the ſum Which each of ihe contracting parti 
furniſn towards maintaining the army was fited-; the 

En agreed to withdraw the which gave ſo 

much umbrage to his allies, and which he was unable 

any longer to ſupport. — part of them, 

and removed the reſt to Sicily and Spain he 5 on 


I 332. 


board Doria's'gallies, and arrived at Barcelona r. April az. 
F. Paul. Hiſt. 61. Seckend. il. . f | Guic.l. xx. 661. 
ix. 149. | | | 


Nor- 
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. Boox V. NOTWITHSTANDING all his precautions for ſecurin 
the peace of Germany and maintaining that ſyſtem which 
3 and he had eſtabliſhed in | lady, the Emperor became eyery 
negotiations day more and more apprehenſive that both would be 
SD ſoon diſturbed by the intrigues or arms of the French 
AAAS the” — His apprehenſions were well founded, as nothing 
Emperor; but the deſperate ſituation of his affairs could have braught 
Francis to give his conſent to a treaty ſo diſhonourable 
and diſadvantageous as that of Cambray : He, at the very 
time of ratifying it, had formed a reſolution to obſerve I 
no longer than neceſſity compelled him, and took a ſo- 
lemn proteſt, though with the moſt profound ſecrecy, 
againſt ſeveral articles in the treaty, particularly that 
whereby he renounced all pretenſions to the duchyof Mi Mi- 
lan, as unjuſt, injurious to his heirs, 
of the crown lawyers, by his cam | entered a — 
to the ſame purpoſe, r rf ob when the 
_ ratification of the treaty was regiſtered in the par 


leaſed from any obligation to perform the wot Golem 
| a> . — the moſt ſacred Cp 
rom the moment he concluded the peace of Cambray 


be wiſhed and watched for an opportunity of violating it 
with ſafety. He endeavoured — that reaſon to 
his alliance with the King of England, whaſe friendlhip 
he cultivated with the greateſt aſſiduity. He put the 
military force of his own kingdom on a better and more 
reſpoBaple footing than ever. He artfully, vomented: the 
| and diſcontent of the German princes. 

particularly | Bur above all, Francis laboured to 

. with the confederacy which ſubſiſted between Char 

| Pre. ment; and he had ſoon the ſatisfaction t 

in the 


OS 


; of diſguſt and alienation a1 


5 8 
ns, 
£2 111 6ů 


the Pope, Francis aggraya 
inj „ and flattered him 
Papal ſee would find in him a more impartial a 


powerful protector. As the importunuty 
* Du Mont, Corps Diplaz. tow. iy, part 3. . $2. 
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Charlee demanded 92 — ire tax tg offenſive to Boer V. 
theP Francis artfully created obſtacles to prevent it, 

— to divert the German princes, his allies, 333. 
from inſiſting ſo obſtinately on that point. As the Em- 8 
peror had gained ſuch an aſcendant over Clement by 
contributing to aggrandize his family, Francis endeavour- 

ed to allure hiq; by the fame irreſiſtible bait, propoſing 

a marriage between his ſecond fon duke of _ 

ans, and Catharine the daughter of the Pope's couſin | 
Laurence di Medici. On the firſt oyertures of this match, 

the Emperor could not perſuade himſelf that * 


really intended to debaſe the royal blood of France b 
alliance with Catharine, whoſe anceſtors had been ſo = | 
y private citizens and merchants in Florence, and be- 
heved that he meant only to flatter or amuſe the ambiti- 
ous Pontiff. He — fa it Le however, to efface 


agreed 
mark's daughter, he Dake a dion: and to fſubſti- 
tute Cathanne in her place. But the French ambaſſadors 
powers to conclude the 


g Mate that he offered to S N 
wre of conſiderable territories in Italy by way of portion; 
he ſeemed ready Sr 
cient claims in that country, and | conſented to. a periqaal 
n 

CHARLEs was at the utmoſt pains to prevent 2 meet- Iaterview 

in which nothing was likely to paſs but what would between the 

. after he had fad 
twice condeſcended to viſit the Pope in his own territories, © | 
that SIRE | — beſtow ſuch a I 


{wrounle or, in "But the ope's eagerneſs to ac- 
mga For match overcame all n= 
ealouſy, which muſt have influenced him on 

oy ns The interview, notwil 


verl andes ofthe Emperor to prevent it, took ut 


„ Belley, 141, Sc. Seck. iii. 48. F. Paul, 63, * + Guic. I. 
F. 58833. Bellay, 138. EX 
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Boot v. at Marſeilles with extraordinary pomp, and demonſtrati- 
ons of confidence on both ſides; and the marriage, 
Dade. which the ambition and abilities of Catharine rendered in 
the ſequal as fatal to France, as it was then thought diſ- 
honourable, was conſummated. But whatever ſchemes 
may have been ſecretly concerted by the Pope and Fran- 
cis in favour of the Joke of Orleans, to whom his father 
propoſed to make over all his rights in Italy, fo careful 
were they to avoid giving any cauſe of offence to the 
Emperor, that no treaty was concluded between them *; 
and even in the marriage-articles, Catharine renounced 
all claims and pretenſions in Italy, e to the dutchy 
| of Urbino +. 

Pope's con- Bur at the very time when he was carrying on theſe 
4 negotiations, md forming this conne&ion with Francis, 
ide Kiog of Which gave ſo great um to the Emperor, ſuch was 
England's the artifice and duplicity of Clement's character, that he 
divorce. ſuffered the latter to direct all his proceedings with regard 

tothe King of England, and was no lefs attentive to 
gratify him in that particular, than if the moſt cordial 
union had ſtill ſubſiſted between them. 's ſuit for 
a divorce had now continued near fix years; during all 
_ which period the Pope negotiated, promiſed, retracted, 
and concluded nothing. Aſter bearing | delays 
and diſappoĩntments, longer than could have beem ex- 
pected from a prince of ſuch 2 cholerick and impetuous 
temper, his patience was at laſt ſo much exhauſted, that 
he applied to another tribunal for that decree which he 
bad iohcited in vain at Rome, Cranmer, -archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, by a ſentence founded on the -authority of 
_ Univerſities, Doctors, and Rabbies, who had been con- 
ſulted with reſpect to the point, annulled the King's mar- 
riage with Catharine; her daughter was declared 1 g. 
mate; and Anne Boleyn acknowledged as Queen of Eng- 
land. At the ſame time Henry began to a indy 10 
threaten the Pope whom he "had hitherto courted, and - 
to make innovations in the church, of which he had for- 
merly been ſuch a zealous defender. Clement, who had 
already ſeen fo many provinces and kingdoms revolt from 
the Holy See, became apprehenſive at laſt that England 
would i ;itate their example, and partly from his ſolici- 
tude to prevent that fatal blow, partly 'in- compliance 
with the French King's ſolicitations, determined to give 


* Guic. I. xx. 665. + Du Mont Corps Diplom. i iv. p."it. — 


Henry ſuch fatisfaQion as might ſtill retain him within Bene. 
the boſom of the church. But the violence of the Car- . 
dinals, devoted to the Emperor, did not allow the Pope 
leiſure for executing this prudent reſolution, and hurried 
him with a precipitation fatal to the Roman ſee, to ifſue March 23. 
a bull reſcinding Cranmer's fentence, confirming Henry's 
marriage with Catharine, and declaring him excommu- 
nicated, if, within a time ſpecified, he did not abandon 
the wife he had taken, and return to her whom he had 
deſerted. Enraged at this unexpected decree, Henry papal au- 
kept no longer any meaſures with the court of Rome; thority abo- 
his ſubjects ſeconded his reſentment and indignation ; —_ * 
an act of parliament was paſſed, aboliſhing the Papa! 
power and juriſdiction in England; by another, the King | 
was declared ſupreme head of the church, and all the 
authority of which the Popes were deprived was veſted in 
him. That vaſt fabrick of eccleſiaſtical dominion which 
had been raiſed with ſuch art, and whoſe foundations 
ſeemed ſo deep, being no longer ſupported by the vene- 
ration of the people, was overturned in a moment. Henry 
himſelf, with the caprice peculiar to his character, continu- 
ed to defend the doctrines of the Romiſh churchas fierce- 
ly as he attacked its juriſdĩdtion. He alternately perſecuted 
the Proteſtants for rejecting the former, and the Catho- 
licks for acknowledging thẽ latter. But his fubjects bein 
once permitted to enter into new paths, 'did not chooſe to 
ſtop ſhort at the preciſe point preſeribed by him. Hav- 
ing been encouraged by his example to break ſome of their 
fetters, they were ſo impatient to ſhake off all that re- 
mained , that in the following reign, with the general 
applauſe of the nation, a total ſeparation was made from 
the chureh of Rome in articles of doctrine, as well as'ih 
matters of diſcipline and juriſdiction. 
Ask delay might have ſaved the See of Rome Death of 
from all the unhappy conſequences of 'Ckment's raſhneſs, Va® 
Soon after his ſentence againſt' Henry, he fell into a lan- 
guiſhing diſtemper, which gradually waſting his cohftitu. 
tion, put an end to its Pontificate, the moſt unfortunate, *** *5- 
botli during its continuance, and by its effects, that the 
church had known for many ages. The very day on Elegien of 
which the Cardinals entered the conclave, they raiſed to Paul In. 
the Papal throne Alexander Farneſe, dean of the facred . 13. 
college, and the eldeſt member of that body, who aſſumed 


* Herbert. Burn, Hiſt. of Reform, 


the 
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Boox V. the name of Paul III. The account of his promotion 
I received with extraordinary acclamations of joy by the 


baptiſts in 
Germany. 


cauſe, it was attended, as. muſt be the caſe, in all ations 
is rouzed objects, and agitated by i 

ons, — non Pepys =p 
volution in religion, ſuch irregularities 


icular 
authority cf their ancient principles, do not yet fully com- 
prehend the nature, or feel the obi 


. wo S — 
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people of Rome, highly pleaſed, after an interval of mere 
than an 4 — to ſee the crown of St. Peter placed 
on the head of a Roman citizen, Perſons more capable 


of judging, formed a favourable preſage of his adminif- 


tration, from the experjence which he had acquired under 
four pontificates, as well as the character of prudence and 
moderation which he had uniformly maintained in a ſta- 
tion of great eminence, and during an aQiye and diffi- 


cult junQure that required both talents and addreſs v. 


EvRopex, it is probable, owed the continuance of its 
peace to the death of Clement ; for although no traces 
remain in hiſtory of any league concluded between him 
and Francis, it is ſcarce to be doubted but that he would 


have ſeconded the operations of the French arms in Italy, 
that he might have gratified his ambition by ſeeing one 
of his family poſſeſſed of the ſupreme power in Florence, 


and another in Milan. But upon the election of Paul 
HI. who had hitherto adhered uniformly to the Imperial 
intereſt, Francis found it neceſſary to ſuſpend his operati- 
ons for ſome time, and to put off the commencement 


of hoſtilities againit the Emperor, on which he was fully 


 Tofurreftica WHILE Francis waited for an opportuni 
ES SFF 
ſudjects, a tranſaction of a very ſingular nature was car- 


ried on in Germany, Among many beneficial and ſalu- 
tary effects of which the Reformation was the immediate 


and events wherein men are concerned, wich ſome conſe- 


become irregular and extravagant. Upon any great re- 
i moſt,” at 


ities abound | 
period, when men having thrown off the 


that particul 


' ® Guic, I. 20. 556. F. Paul. 66. 
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ity to renew a 
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| . 0 . . | | 4 | 1 2 | * | * | | 
lace, diſdains all reſtraint, and runs into wild noti Book \ 
Rae lead to e e or immoral conduct. Thus, * 


in the firſt ages of the Chriſtian church, many of the new 
converts, having renounced their ancient Creeds, and 
being but imperfectly acquainted with the doctrines and 
_ precepts of Chriſtianity, broached the moſt extravag; 
opinions equally ſubverſive of piety and virtue ; all which 
errors diſappeared or were exploded when the knowledge 
of religion increaſed, and came to be more generally dif- 
fuſed. In like manner, ſoon after Luther's ap 


pearance, 
the raſhneſs or ignorance of ſome of his diſciples led them 
to publiſh abſurd and pernicious tenets, which being pro- 


poſed to men extremely illiterate, but fond of novelty, 


and at a time when their minds were turned wholly to- 


wards religious ſpeculations, gained too eaſy credit and 
authority among them. To theſe cauſes muſt be im- 
puted extravagancies of Munſter, in the year one 
thouſand five Nt ther and twenty-five, as 72 as the 5 
pid progreſs which made among the ants ; but 
though the infurreQion excited by that Fanatic was ſoon 
| ſuppreſſed, ſeveral of his followers lurked in different 


places, and endeavoured privately to propagate his opi- 


mions 


. been ſo cruelly waſted by their enthuſiaſtic rage, 

the magiſtrates watched their motions with ſuch ſevere 
attention, that many of them found it neceſſary to retire 
into other countries, ſome were puniſhed, others driven 
- Into exile, and their errors were entirely rooted out, 


that ſeQ. 


But in the Netherlands and Weſtphalia, where the per- 


nicious tendency of their opinions was more unknown, 
and er againſt with leſs care, they got admittance 
into ſeveral towns, and ſpread the infection of their prin- 


ciples. The moſt remarkable of their religious tenets 


related to the Sacrament of Baptiſm, which, as they con- 
tended, ought to be adminiſtyed only to perſons grown up 
to years of underſtanding, and ſhould be performed not 
by ſprinkling them with water, but by dipping them in 
it: For this reaſon they condemned the baptiſm of in- 


fants, and rebaptizing all whom they admitted into their 


ſociety, the ſe& came to be diſtinguiſhed by the name of 


Anabaptiſts, To this peculiar notion concerning bap- 
tiſm, which has the appearance of being founded on the 
practice of the church in the apoſtolic age, and contains 
nothing inconſiſtent with the peace and order of — 

deiery, 


45 2 


r er Germany, which had al- Origia aaa 


. tenets of 
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Rear v. ſociety; they added other principles of a moſt enthuſiaſtic: 
=> 2; well as dangerous nature. They maintained that 
among Chriſtians who had the precepts of the goſpel to 


* 


1 


members of the ſame family; that as neither the laws 
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direct, and the ſpirit of God to guide them, the office 
of magiſtracy was not only unneceffary; but an unlawful 


encroachment on their ſpiritual liberty ; that the diſtinc- 
tions occaſioned by birth, or rank, or weaith, being con- 


trary to the ſpirit of the goſpel, which confiders all men 


s equal, ſhould be entirely aboliſhed ; that all Chriſtians 


hrowing their poſſeſſions into one common ſtock, ſhould 
ve together in that ſtate of equality which becomes 


of nature, nor the precepts of the New Teftament had 
Placed any reſtraints upon men with regard to the num- 
bo of wives which they might marry, they ſhould uſe that 


liberty which God himſelf had granted to the patriarchs. 


SUCH Opinions, propagated and maintained with en- 
thuſiaſtie zeal and boldneſs, were not of producing 


the violent effects natural to them. Two Anabaptift 
2 John Matthias, a baker of Haerlem, and John 
Id, or Beükels, a journeyman, taylor of Leyden, 


poſſeſſed with the rage of making proſelytes, fixed their 


reſidence at Munſter, an Imperial city in Weſtphalia, of 


the firſt rank, under the ſovereignty of its biſhop, but 


governed by its own ſenate and conſuls. As neither of 


_ theſe Fanatics wanted the talents neceſſary for ſuch an 


undertaking, great reſolution, the appearance of ſanctity, 
bold pretenſions to inſpiration, and a confident and plau- 


fible manner of diſcourſing, they ſoon gained man _ N 


verts. Among theſe were Rotliman, who | 
preached the Proteſtant doctrine in Munſter, and Cnip- 
perdoling, a citizen of good birth, and confiderable 


eminence, Emboldened by the countenance of ſuch 


diſciples, they openly taught their opinions; and not fa- 
tisfed he Men 2 They made ſeveral attempts, 
though without ſucceſs to ſeize the town, in order to 
get their tenets eſtabliſhed publick . At laſt, 
having ſecretly called in their aſſociates from the neigh- 


bouring country, they ſuddenly took poſſeſſion of the 
arſenal and ſenate-houſe in the night time, and run- 


ning through the ſtreets with drawn ſwords, and horrible 


' howlings, cried out alternately, ** Repent, and be bap- 


tized,” and Depart ye ungodly.” The ſenators, the 
canons, the nobility, together with the more ſober citi- 


zens, Whether Papiſts or Proteſtants, terrified at their 


„erer ener rA 


in 
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threats and outcries, fled in confuſion, and left the city 


under the dominion of a frantic multitude, conſiſting chiefly, * 


of ſtrangers. Nothing now remaining to overawe or 
controul them, they ſet about modelling the government 
according to their own. wild ideas; and though at, firſt 


1 ws 3 
- 
Sv 


they ſhewed ſo much reverence for the ancient conſtitution, 


as to elect ſenators of their own ſect, and to appoint 


Cnipperdoling and another proſelyte conſuls, this was 


nothing more than form; for all their proceedings were 
directed by Matthias, who in the ſtile, and with the au- 
thority of a prophet, uttered his commands, which it was 


inſtant death to diſobey. Having begun with encouraging Eſtabliſh « | 
the multitude to pillage the churches, and deface their *** — 
ornaments; he enjoined them to deſtroy all books except = | 


the Bible, as. uſeleſs or impious; he appointed the eſ- 
tates of ſuch as fled to be confiſcated, and ſold to the 
inhabitants of the adjacent country ; he ordered every 
man to bring forth his gold, filver, and precious effects, 
and to lay them at his feet ; the wealth amaſſed by theſe 
means, he depoſited in a publick treaſury, and named 
deacons to diſpenſe it for the common uſe. of all, The 
members of his commonwealth being thus brought to 
a perfect equality, he commanded all of them to eat at 
tables prepared in public, and even preſcribed. the diſhes 
which were to be ſerved up each day. Having finiſhed 
his plan of Reformation, his next care was to provide for 


the defence of the city; and he took meaſures for that 


purpoſe with a prudence which favoured nothing of fana- 
ticiim. He collected vaſt megazines of every kind; he 
repaired and extended the fortifications, obliging every 


perſon without diſtinction to work in his turn; he formed 


luch as were capable of bearing arms into regular bodies, 
and exideavoured to add the vigour of diſcipline to the 


v 
impetuoſity of epthuſiaſm. He ſent emiſfaries to the 


Anabaptiſts in the Low-Countries, inviting them to aſ- 
ſemble at Munſter which he dignified with the name of 
Mount-Sion, that from. thence they might ſet out to re- 
duce all the nations of the earth under their dominion. 

He himſelf was unwearied in attending to every thing ne- 
ceſſary for the ſecurity or increaſe of the ſect ; animating 
his diſciples by his own example to refuſe no labour, as 
well as to repine at no hardſhip ; and their enthuſiaſtic 


paſſions being kept from ſubfiding by a perpetual ſucceſ- 


fion of exhortations, revelations and prophecies, they 
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their opinions. 
Mc: axwHILE, the biſtiop of Munſter having 
vanced to 


the town; 


choſen troops, attacked one quarter of his camp, forced 
it, and after great ſlaughter, returned to the city loaded 
with glory and ſpoil. Intoxicated with this ſucceſs, he 
appeared next day brandiſhing a ſpear, and declared, that 
in imitation of Gideon, he would go forth with a hand- 
ful of men and ſmite the hoſt of the ungodly: Thirty 
whom he named, followed him without hefita- 

tion in this wild enterprise, and ruſhing ot the enemy 
with a frantic 
death of their prophet occaſioned at firſt great conſterna- 
tion among his diſciples, but Boccold, by the fame gifts 
and ns which had gained Matthias credit, — 
of revived their ſpirits and hopes to ſuch a degree; that he 
2 him in the ſame abſolute direction of all theit 
— a- affairs. As he did not poſſeſs that enterprizing courage 
mong "4 which 
with ing on a defenſive war, and without attempting 
to annoy the enemy by ſallies, he waited for the ſuecours 


them. 


which was often foretold and promiſed by their prophets. 


wilder enthuſiaſt, and of more unbounded ambition. 


Soon after the death of his „ having by obſcure 
viſions, and propheſies, the multitude for ſome 
extraordinary event, he firipped himſelf naked, and 


marching through the fireets, proclaimed with a loud 
voice, That the kingdom of Sion was at hand; that 
whatever was on earth ſhould be brought low, 
and whatever was loweſt ſhould be exalted.” In order 
to fulfil this, he commanded the churches, as the moſt 
lofty buildings in the city, to be levelled with the ground; 
he degraded the ſenators choſen by Matthias,and depriving 
Cnipperdaling of the conſulſhip, the hi 
commonwealth, he appointed him to execute the loweft 
and moſt infamous, that of common hangman, to which 
1 ſtrange tranſition the other not only without mur- 
1 muring, but with the utmo - and ſuch was the deſ- 
1 potiſm and rigour of — »dminiftration, that he 

© i was called almoſt every day to perform ſome duty or other 
of his wreeched fandtion, ln place of the depoſed . 


aſſem- 
takes va On his approach, Matthias ſallied out at the head of ſome 


were cut off to a man. The 


his predeceſſor, he — — 


he expected from the Low-Countries, the arrival of 
But though leſs daring in action than Matthias, he was a 


office in the 
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tors, he named twelve judges, according to the number Boos v. 


of tribes in Iſrael, to prefide in all affairs; retaining to 
WM };mſelf the fame authority which Moſes anciently poſſeſ- 


ſed as legiſlator of that people. 1-73 $ 45{:200h 
= Nor fatisfied, however, with power or titles which 

were not ſupreme, 2 prophet, whom he had gained and 
W rutored, having called the multitude together, declared it to 
be the will of God, that John Boccold ſhould be King of 
Sion, and fit on the throne of David. John kneeling down, 
accepted of the heavenly call, which he ſolemnly proteſt- 
ed had been revealed likewiſe to himſelf, and was imme- 
diately acknowledged as Monarch by. the deluded multi- 
tude. From that moment he aſſumed all the ſtate and 
pomp of royalty. He wore a crown of gold, and the 


1534 


Elected 
King. = 


„ 24. | 


richeſt and moſt ſumptuous garments. A Bible was car- 


ried on his one hand, a naked ſword on the other. A 


great . when he appeared 
in . He 


public coined money ſtamped with his own 


image, and appointed the great officers of his houſhold 
and kingdom, among whom -Cnipperdoling was nomi- 
. ernor of the city, as a reward for his former 


Having now attained the height of power, Boccold 
began to diſcover paſſions, which he. had hitherto reſtrain- 
ed or indulged only in ſecret. As the exceſſes of enthu- 
fiaſm have been obſerved in age to lead to ſenſual 
gratifications, the ſame conſtitution ' that is ſuſceptible of 
the former, being remarkably prone to the latter, he in- 


His licenti - 


ous tenets 


and conduct. 


ſtructed the prophets and teachers to harangue the peo- 


ple for ſeveral days concerning the lawfulneſs, and even 
neceſſity of taking more wives than one, which they 
= aſſerted to be one of the privileges granted by God to tlie 
= faintss When their ears were once accuſtomed to this 
licentious doctrine, and their 


paſſions inflamed with the 


proſpet of ſuch unbounded indulgence, he himſelf ſer 
them an example of uting what he called their Chriſtian 


liberty, by ws V 

the widow of Matthias, a woman of ſingular beauty was 
one. As he was allured by beauty, or the love of variety, 
he gradually added to the number of his wives until they 


* 
* - 


ing at once three wives, among which 


amounted to the number of fourteen, though the widow: of 


Matthias was the only one dignified with the title of Queen, 
or who ſhared with him the ſplendor and ornaments of roy- 
alty. After the example of their prophet, the multitude gave 
'Vos. II. D themſelves 
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Boo v. themſelves up to the moſt licentious and uncontrouled 
— gratification of their deſires. No man remained ſatisfied 
1534: with a fingle wife. Not to uſe their chriſtian liberty was 
_ deemed a crime. Perſons were appointed to ſearch the 
| houſes for young women grown up to maturity, whom 
they inſtantly compelled to marry. Together with poly- 
gamy, freedom of divorce, its inſeparable attendant, was 
introduced, and became a new ſource of corruption. 
Every exceſs was committed, of which the paſſions of 
._ __. men are capable, when reſtrained neither by the authority 
bol laws nor the ſenſe of decency *; and by a monſtrous 
and almoſt incredible conjunction, voluptuouſneſs was 
engrafted on religion, and diſſolute riot accompanied the 
„ devotioun. n er 
A confede- MBgANWHILE, the German princes were highly of- 
racy againſt fended at the inſult offered to their dignity > = 
— F cold's preſumptuous uſurpation of royal honours ; and 
2 the profligate manners of his followers, which were a re- 
_ proach to the Chriſtian name, filled men of all profeſſions 
with horror. Luther who had teſtified againſt this fa- 
natical ſpitit on its firſt appearance, now deeply lamented 
its progreſs, and expoſing the deluſion with great ſtrength 
„of argument, as well as acrimony of ſtile, called loudly 
on all the ſtates of Germany to put a ſtop to a phrenzy 

no leſs pernicious to ſociety, than fatal to religion. T 
Emperor, occupied with other cares and projets, had 
no leiſure to attend to ſuch a diſtant object. But the 
princes of the Empire, aſſembled by the King of the Ro- 
mans, voted a ſupply of men and money to the biſhop of 
Munſter, who being unable to keep a ſufficient army on 
foot, had converted the ſiege of the town into a blockade. 
| Munſter The forces raiſed in conſequence of this reſolution were 
beüeged. put under the command of an officer of experience, who 
approaching the town towards the end of ſpring in the 
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* Prophete & concionatorum autoritate juxta et exemplo, tota urbe 

ad rapicndas pulcherrimas quaſque fzmin:s diſcurſum eft. Nec intra 
| pauecos dies, in tanta hominum turba, fere ulla reperta eſt ſupra animum 
decimum quartum, que ſtuprum paſſa non fuerit. Lamb: Horte nſ. p. 303. 
Vulgs viris quinas eſſe uxores, pluribus ſcnas, nonnullis ſeptenas & octo- 
nas. Puellas ſupra duodecimum ætatis annum ſtatim amare. Id. 305. 
Nemo una contentus fuit, ne que cuiquam extra effætas & viris immaturas 
continenti eſſe licuit. Id. 3079, Tacebo hic, ut fit ſuus honor auribus, quan- 

ta barbarie et malitia uſi ſunt in puellis vitiandis nondum aptis matrimoniz, 
id quod mihi neque ex vano, neque ex vulgi ſermonibus hauſtum eſt, ſed 
ex ea vetula, cui cura fic vitiatarum demandata fit, auditum. ' Job. 
6 ˙ ˙ Af ˙ 52 a7. (94 
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year one thouſand five hundred and thirty-five, preſſed it Boot v. 


more cloſely than formerly, but found the fortifications 
fo ſtrong, and ſo diligently guarded, that he durſt not attempt 
an aſſault. It was now above fifteen months fince the 


them, they had no of ſuccour. But ſuch was 
the aſcendant which Boccold had acquired over the mul- 
titude, and fo powerful the faſcination of enthuſiaſm, 
that their hopes were as ſanguine as ever, and they hear- 
kened with implicit credulity to. the viſions and predicti - 
ons of their prophets, which aſſured them, that the Al- 
mighty would ſpeedily interpoſe, in order to deliver the 
city. The faith however, of ſome few, ſhaken 'by the 
violence and length of their ſufferings, began to fail; 
but being ſuſpetted of an inclination to ſurrender to the 
enemy, they were puniſhed with immediate death, as 
guilty of impiety in diſtruſting the power of God. One 
of the King's wives, having uttered certain words that 
implied ſome doubt concerning his divine miſſion, he in- 
ſtantly called the whole number together, and command- 
ing the blaſphemer, as he called her, to kneel down, cut 
off her head with his own hands; and fo far were the 
reſt from expreſſing any hotror at this cruel deed, that 
they joined him in dancing with a frantick joy around the 
bleeding body of their companion. 1 


By this time, the beſieged endured the utmoſt rigor of The city 
famine ; but they thoſe rather to ſuffer hard(hips, the re- ben. 


cital of which is ſhocking to humanity, than to liſten to 
the terms of capitulation offered them by the biſhop. 
At laſt, a deſerter, whom they had taken into their ſervice, 
being either leſs intoxicated with the fumes of enthuſiaſm, or 
unable any longer to bear ſuch diſtreſs, made his eſcape 
to the enemy. He informed their general of a weak part 
in the fortifications which he had- obſerved, and affuring 
him that the beſieged, exhauſted with hunger and fatigue, 
kept watch there with little _ he offered to lead a par- 
A 2 ty 


June 1. 


* THE REIGN OF THE 
"Book V. ty thither in the night. The propoſal was and 
n choſen body of troops appointed for the . who 
2 ſcaling the walls unperceived, ſeized one of the gates, 
and Atte the reſt of the army. The Anabaptiſts, 
— ſurprized, defended themſelves in the market 
. with valour, heightened by deſpair; but being over- 
wered by numbers, and ſurrounded on every hand, 
of them were ſlain, and the remainder taken priſon- 
FED! ers. Among the laſt were the King and — 
of the King The King, loaded with chains, was carried from city to 


— 57 as a ſpeQacle to gratify the curioſity of the people, and 


as Expoſed to all their inſults. His ſpirit, however, was 
be Kuen or humbled by this fad reverſe of his condis 
tion; and he adhered with unſhaken firmneſs to the 
my his ſeat. After this, he was 

5 . to Munſter, the ſeene of his royalty and 
crimes, and put'to death with the moſt exquiſite _ lin- 
gering tortures, all which he bore with affoniſhing forti= 
tude. This extraordinary man who had been able to ac- 


quire ſuch amazing dominion over the minds of his fol- 


lowers, and to excite commiotions ee 
was only twenty-ſix years of age. * 


tai 'ToGETHER with" its Monarch, the 

_ Anabaptiſts came to an end. Their princip ples IT0 
period. taken deep root in the Low-Countries, the 

ſubſiſts there, under the name of Mennonites ; 1 by a 

very ngular revolution, this ſe, ſo mutinous and fan- 

guinary at its firſt origin, hath become inno- 

cent and pacific. Holding it unlawful to wage war, or to 

accept of civil offices, they devote themſelves entirely to 

the duties of private citizens, and by their i and 

charity endeavour to make reparation to human foci 

for the violenee committed by their founders 4. A ſm 

number of this ſet which is ſettled in England, retain 

its peculiar tenets concerning baptiſm, but without any 

dangerous mixture of enthuſiaſm. 

THz matiny of the Anabaptiſts, though it drew ge- 
and ar che etal attention, did not ſo — engroſs the princes of 
ef Germany, as not to allow — for other tranſactions. 
Stalkalde. 


Proc eediag: 


Seid. te e — Aveboptiftarura Libes unus. Ant, Lam- 
Vets e e ap; e vel 2. p. 298, &c. De Miſerabili 
Monaſterienſium 82 Sc. libellus Antonii Corvini ap. Scard. 313. 
"Annales. Anabaptiſtici, a Joh, Henrico Ottio, 4to. Bale. 1674. Cor. 


Heerſbachĩu: Anab! K Edie. 1637. p. 140. * ben Didtivg. Art. 
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The alliance between the. French King and the confede- Booz * 
rates at Smalkalde, about this time to produce —_ 
great effects, Ulric, ke of Wurtemberg, having 535 
been expelled his dominiqns in the your one. thavkad Eve five 
hundred and nineteen,. on account of his. violen e 
E adminiſtration, the houſe of Auſtria, l 
flion of his dutchy. That prince having now, Ld a —— 
exile atoned for the errors in his conduct, which werethe  _ 
effect rather of inexperience. than of, a. tyrannical 175 > i us 
fition, was become the object of, general compaſlio 
Landgrave of Heſſe, in particular, his near. rel 
warmly eſpouſed his iatereſt, and uſed, eff 
recover for him his ancient inheritance. 
the Romans obſtinately * to re 


King of France e . ho 
any opportunity iſtr the e of Auſtria, 
deſirous of wreſting from it Try, which. gave 1 = 
ing and influence in a part of Germany at a 

its other dominions, encouraged the Landgrave. to he 
arms, e ſum of 
money. This he employed to raile troops, hing 
with great expedition towards Wurtemberg, Are de- 
feated, and diſperſed a tene. of . 
entruſſed with the defence of the cuntry 

ſubjeQs haſtened, with emulation, to receive 2 native 
Prince, and re- inveſted him with that authority Ds is 
ſtill enjoyed by his deſcendants. At the. me yo . he 


exerciſe of the. roteſtant religion. was cftabliſh: 

WO TIED of this + pope d The 
ERDINAND, how 8 | The 

blow, not daring to attack à Prince ro- of the Ke. 


reſtant powers in Germany wt ry. 
it — to W. pad re, with. 


Tens 1 — 


tered ike . 
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x V. EleQor himſelf, he prevailed on him together with his 
—confederates to acknowledge his title as King of the Ro- 
0535 mans. . At the ſame time, in'order to prevent any fuch 
precipitate or irregular election in times to come, it was 
agreed that no perſon ſhould hereafter be promoted to that 
dignity without the unanimous conſent of the Electors; 
and the emperor ſoon after confirmed this ſtipulation *, 
Pail. M8, Tuts ads of indulgence towards the — and 
calls = ge- the cloſe union into which the King of the Romans ſeemed 
2 wert to be entering with the Princes of that party V, gave =P 
at Mantus. offence at ome. Paul III. though bad d 
from à reſolution of his predeceſſor, never to con — - 
the calling of a general council, and had promiſed, in the 
firſt 3 held after his election, that he would con- 
voke that aſſembly ſo much defired by all | Chriſtendom, 
Was no leſs — than Clement at the innovations in 
Germany, and no leis averſe to any ſcheme for reforming 
either the doctrines of the church, or the abuſes in the 
court of Rome: But having been a wie of the univerſal 
cenſure which Clement had incurred by his obſtinacy with 
regard to theſe points, he hoped to-avoid the fame re- 
proach by the ſeeming alacrity with which- he propoſed a 
Council; flattering himſelf, however, that ſuch difficulties 
would ariſe concerning the time and place of meeting, the 
'who had Ao depend mg eee 
their proceedings, as, would effectua 1 the inten- 
tion of thoſe who demanded that afſembly, without EX= 
8 any imputation for refuſing to call it. 
With this view he diſpatched nuncios to the ſeveral 
courts, in order to make known his intention, and that 
he had fixed on Mantua as a proper place in which to hold 
the council. Such difficulties as the Pope had foreſeen, 
immediately preſented themſelves in great number. The 
French did not approve of the place which Paul 
2 as the Papal and Imperial influence would 
be too great in 2 town ſituated ini that part of 
_ Thaly. King of England not only concurred with 
Fe in urging that objection, but refaled. ' beſides, to 
acknowledge any council called in the name and by the 
Dec. 12. authority of the Pope. The German Proteſtants 3 
rf met together at Smalkalde, inſiſted on their original 
mand of à council to be held in Germany, and pain 


the ee promiſe, as well as the — Mex” 
® Sleid. 173. A at p. 2. 119. 
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tiſbon to that effect, declared that they would not con- Beo. v. 
ſider an aſſembly held at Mantua as a legal or free repre- .. 
ſentative of the church, By this diverſity of ſentiments 
and views, ſuch a field for intrigue and negotiation opened, ! 
as made it eaſy for the Pope to aſſume the merit of 
being eager to aſſemble a council, while at the ſame time 

he could put off its meeting at pleaſure. The Proteſtants 

on the other hand ſuſpe ding his defigns, and ſenfible of 
the importance which they derived from their union, re- YN 
newed for ten years the league of Smalkalde, which now 1 
became ſtronger and more formidable by the acceſſion ↄf 
ſeveral new members *. 5 833 
Doss theſe tranſactions in Germany, the Emperor The Empe- 
undertook his famous enterprize againſt the piratical ſtates % expe- 
in Arica. That part of the African continent lying along 8 
the coaſt of the Ye 9 — ſea, which anciently form; ſlate of that 
ed the kingdoms of Mauritania and Maſſylia, together <ovntry. 
with the republick of Carthage, and which is now known 
by the general name of Barbary, had undergone man 
revolutions. Subdued by the Romans, it became a pro 
vince of their empire. Conquered afterwards by the Van- 
dals, they erected a kingdom there. That being over- 
turned by Belifarius, the country continued ſubject to the 
Greek Emperors, until it was over- run towards the end 
of the ſeventh century, by the rapid, and irreſiſtible arms 
of the Arabs... It remained for ſome. time a part of that 
vaſt empire of which the Caliphs were the head. Its im- 
menſe diftance, however, from the ſeat of government, 
_encouraged the deſcendants of thoſe leaders, who had ſub- 
dued the country, or the chiefs of the Moors, its ancient 
inhabitants, to throw off the yoke, and to ſet up for in- 
dependence, The Caliphs, who derived their authority 

from a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, mare fitted for making con- 
| queſts than for preſerving them, were obliged to connive 

at acts of rebellion which they could not prevent; and 
Barbary was divided into ſeveral kingdoms, of which 


- „ 
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* This league was concluded December, one. thouſand five hundred and 
thirty-five, but not extended or ſigned in form till September in the follow- 
Tug-year. The Princes who acceded it were John EleQor of Saxony, Er- 
neit Duke of Brunſwic, Philip Landgrave of Heſſe, Ulric Duke of Wurtemberg, 
Barnim and Philip Dukes of Pomerania, Joha George, and Joachim Princes 
of Anhalt, G and Albert Counts of Mansfield, William Count of 
Naſſau: The cities, Straſburg,” Nuremberg. Conſtance, Uim, Magde- 
burg, Reutlingen, Hailbron, Memmengen, Lindaw, Campen, 
Una, Bibrac, Windſheim, 1 Elling, Brunſwick, Goſlar, 
Hanover, Gottingen, Eimbeck, burg, Minden. 
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Book v. Biardeco, Algiers and Tunis were the moſt conſiderable. 
= The imhabitants of theſe kingdoms were a mixed race, 
1535 Arabs; Negroes from the ſouthern provinces, and Moors, 
eicher natives of Africa, or who had been expelled out of 

Spain; all zealous profeſſors of the Mahometan religion, 

and inflamed againſt Chriſtianity with a bigotted hatred 

tional to their ignorance and barbarous manners. 

Riſe of the Anon theſe people, no leſs daring, inconſtant and 
piratical treacherous, than the ancient inhabitants of the ſame 
— country defcribed by the Roman hiſtorians, frequent ſe- 
ditions broke out, and many changes in government took 

place. Theſe, as they affeQed only the internal ſtate of 

a country fo barbarous are but little known, and deſerve 

to de ſo; But about the begining of the fixteenth century 

2 ſudden revolution happened, which by rendering the 

Rates of Barbary formidable to the Europeans, had made 

their hiſtory worthy of more attention. This revolution 
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and of the entitled them to act no fuch illuſtrious part. Horue and 
Barbaroſſas. Fayraditi, the ſons of à potter in the iſle of Leſbos, 
55 by a reſtleſs * 481 7885 ng ſpirit, forſook their 


ther's ttade, ran to fea, ined 2 crew of pirates. 

hey ſoon diſtinguiſhed n by their valour and ac- 

tivity, and becoming maſters of a ſmall brigantine, carried 
on their infamous trade with fuch — 4 


3 ae, and Fayretin [.cond in command, 4 with 
joſt equal authority. They called themſelves che friends 
the ſea, and the enemies 2 of all «ho fail upon it; and 

bop names ſoon became terrible from the Straits of the 

Dardanels to thoſe of Gibraltar. Together with their fame 

and power, their ambitious views opened and Enlarged, 
and while acting as Corfairs, they edi the ideas, and 
acquired the talents of conquerors. * Arp, =o 
the prizes which they took on the Ne coaſt of Spain and Italy 
into the ports of Barbary, and enrichin the inhabitants 
by the ſale of their booty, and the thoughtleſs prodigality 
of their crews, were welcome gueſts i in every place at-which 
they touched. The convenient ſituation of theſe harbours 


lying fo near the eſt commercial ſtates at that time in 
. 3 Chriſtendom, made the brothers wiſh for an eſtabliſhmer: 
Wo». in that country. opportunity of accompliſhing this 


quickly preſented itſelf, 2 they did not ſuffer to paſs 


unimproved 
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unimproved. Eutemi, King of Algiers, having attempted Boox VW. 
ſeveral times, without ſuccefs, to take a fort which te 
Spaniſh governors of Oran had built not far from his'ca- 333. 
pital, was ſo ill adviſed as to apply for aid to Barbarofſla, 
whoſe valour the Africans confidered as irreſiſtible. The «1416. 
active Corſair gladly accepted of the invitation, and leav- 
ing his brother Hayradin with the fleet, marched at the 
head of five thouſand a where he was re- 
ceived as their deliverer, Such a force gave him the com- 
mand of the town ; and obſerving that the Moors neither 
ſuſpected him of any bad intention, nor were capable with 
their light-armed troops of oppoſing his diſciplined vete- 
rans, he ſecretly murdered the Monarch whom he had Horuc, 
come to aſſiſt, and cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed King —_— | 
of Algiers in his ſtead, The authority which he had thus cm mat 
| boldly uſurped, he endeavoured to eſtabliſh by arts ſuited ter of Al- 

| to the genius of the people whom he had to govern ; by #*% 
liberality —_— bounds to ago _ pt — 
promotion, a cruelty no leſs unbou towards a 
whom he had — reaſon to diſtruſt. Not fatisfied with 
the throne which he had acquired, he attacked the neigh- 
bouring King of Tremecen, and having vanquiſhed him 
in battle, added his dominions to thoſe of Algiers. At 
the ſame time, he continued to infeſt the coaſts of Spain 
and Italy with fleets which reſembled the armaments of a 
great Monarch, rather than the light ſquadrons of a Cor- 
fair. The devaſtations which theſe committed, obliged 1818. 
Charles about the beginning of his reign, to furniſh the 
Marquis de Comares, governor of Oran, with troops ſuf- 
ficient to attack him. I hat officer, aſſiſted by the de- 

King of Tremecen, executed the commiſſion with 

ſuch ſpirit, ther Barbaroſla's troops being beat in ſeveral 
encounters, he himſelf was ſhut up in Tremecen ; after 
defending it to the laſt extremity, he was overtaken in at- 
tempting to make his eſcape, and flain' while he fought 
with an obſtinate valour, worthy of his former fame and 
His brother Hayradin,- known Jikewiſe by the name of #re!s of 
Barbaroſſa, aſſumed the ſceptre of Algiers with the fame feln 
ambition and abilities, but with better fortune. His reign brother. 
being undiſturbed by the arms of the Spaniards, which 
had full occupation in the wars among the European pow- 
ers, he regulated with admirable prudemce the interior 
police of his kingdom, carried on his naval operations 7 
with great vigour, and extended his conqueſts on the con- 
nent of Africa. But, perceiving that the Moors and 

by | Arabs 


'Boox v. Arabs ſubmitted to his 


ing unſucceſsful, and the Arabs, from their naturallevity, 
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8 with the utmoſt im- 


| gain 

tm the _—_ ſea- officer of that age. Proud of 
this diſtinction, Barbaroſſa repaired to Conſtantinople, 
and with a wonderful verſatility of mind, mingling the arts 
of a courtier with the boldneſs of a Corſair, gained the en- 
tire confidence both of the Sultan and his Vizier. To 


them he communicated a ſcheme that he had formed of 


making himſelt maſter of Tunis, the moſt flouriſhing 
kingdom, at that time, on the coaſt of Africa; which be- 
ing approved of by them, he obtained Ions: he de- 
manded for carrying it into execution. 


His ſcheme His hopes of ſucceſs in this undertaking v were Canned 
for conquer- on the inteſtine diviſions in the kingdom of Tunis. 


Mahmed, the laſt King of that country, having thirty- 
four ſons by. different wives, named Muley-Haicen, one 
of the youngeſt among them, his ſucceſſor. That weak 
Prince, who owed his preference not to his on merit, 
but to the aſcendant which his mother had acquired over 
an old doating monarch, firſt: poiſoned his father in order 
to prevent him from altering dis deſtination; and then, 
with the barbarous policy which prevails wherever poly- 
gamy is permitted, and the right of ſucceſſion is not pre- 
ciſely fixed, he put to death all his brothers whom he 
could get into his power. Alraſchid, one of the eldeſt, 
2 eſcape his rage; and finding; a re- 
treat amon go dering Arabs, made ſeveral attempts, 
by the aſſiſta 

throne, which of right belonged to him. But theſe prov- 


being ready to deliver him up to his mercileſs brother, he fled 
to Algiers, the only place of refuge remaining, and implored 
the protection of Barbaroſſa; who, diſcerning at once all 
the advantages that might be DMs. dy fo by ſupporting his 
title, received him with every poſſible demonſtration of 

friendſhip and reſpeQ. Being ready at that time, to ſet 
ſail for Conſtantinople, be — 3 — = 


| 
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12 — of their chiefs, to recover the 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. a. 
whoſe eagerneſs to obtain a crown diſpoſed him to believe Boox V- 
or undertake = 2 to accompany him thither, 8 
miſing him ſtance from Solyman, whom he 
re ted to be the moſt generous, as well as moſt pow- 
erful Monarch in the world. But no ſooner were they 
arrived at Conſtantinople, than the falſe Corſair, regard- 
leſs of all his promiſes to him, opened to the Sultan a plan 
for conquering Tunis, and annexing it to the Turkiſh 
empire, by making uſe of the name of this exiled Prince, 
and by means of the party ready ta declare in his favour. 
Solyman approved with too much facility, of this per- 
fidious propoſal, extremely ſuitable to the character of its 1 
author, but altogether unworthy of a great Prince. A —_ 
powerful fleet and numerous army were ſoon aſſembled ; | 4 
at the fight of which the credulous Alraſchid flattered 1 
himſelf, that he would ſoon enter his capital in triumph. | 
Bur juſt as this unh Prince was going to embark, Its facceſs. 128 
he was arreſted by order of the Sultan, ſhut up in the ſe- WS 
raglio, and was never heard of more. Barbaroſſa failed „ 
with a fleet of two hundred and ay veſſels towards | l 
Africa. After ravaging the coaſts of Italy, and ſpreading a i 
terror through every part of that country, he appeared be _ 9 
fore Tunis; and landing his men, gave out that he came | nn 
to aſſert the right of Alraſchid, whom he pretended to | 
have left fick aboard the Admiral galley. The fort of | 
| — 2 . ＋ 2 1 — into his 
ands, part his own addre tly by the treachery 
of — 242 and the inhabitants of Tunis, weary 
of Muley-Haſcen's government, took arms, and declared 
for Alraſchid with ſuch zeal and unanimity, as obliged the 
former to fly ſo precipitately, that he left all his treaſures 
behind him. The gates were immediately ſet open to 
Barbaroſſa, as the rer of their lawful ſovereign. But 
V ben Alraſchid himſelf did not appear, and when inſtead 
= of his name, that of Solyman alone was heard among the | 
| acclamations of the Turkiſh ſoldiers marching into the | 
town, the people of Tunis began to ſuſpe& the Corfair's 
treachery ; and their ſuſpicions being ſoon converted into 4 
certainty, they ran to arms with the utmoſt fury, and ſur- 
rounded the citadel, into which Barbaroſſa had led his 
troops. But having foreſeen ſuch a revolution, he was 4 
Not unprepared for it; he immediately turned. agai 
them the artillery on the ramparts, by one briſk diſ- 
charge of it, and of his ſmall arms, he diſperſed the nu- 
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an TIE REIGN OF THE. 
| Boo V. merous but undirected affailants, and forced them to ac- 
knowledge Solyman as their ſovereign, and to ſubmit to 

1535- hinaſelf as his viceroy. i 
Barbaroſa's His firſt care was to put the kingdom, of. which he 
formidable had thus got poſſeſſion, in a proper poſture of defence. 
power. He ſtrengthened the citadel which commands the town; 
ara} fortifying the Goletta in a regular manner, at vaſt 
expence, made it the principat ſtation for his fleet, and 
his great arfenal both for military and naval ſtores, Be- 
ing now poſſeſſed of fuch extenfive territories, he carried 
on his depredations againſt the Chriſtian ſtates to a greater 
extent, and with more deſtruQtive violence than ever. 
Daily complaints of the outrages committed by his cruiz- 
ers were t to the Emperor by his ſubjeQs, both 

in Spain and Italy. All Chriſtendom ſeemed ta 

from him, as its greateſt and moſt fortunate Prince, that 
de woutt put an end to this new and odious ſpecies of 
 exites preſſion. At the ſame time Muley-Haſcen, the exiled 
king of Tu- King of Tunis, finding none of the Mahometan Princes 
nie implores im Africa willing or able to aſſiſt him in recqvering his 
the Eve” throne,' applied to Charles as the only perſon who could 
tance. Allert his rights in oppoſition to fuch a formidable uſurp- 
April ai, er. The Emperor, equally defirous of delivering his do- 
1535 minions from che dangerous neighbourhoad of Barbaroſſa; 
| of 'appearing as the proteQor of an unfortunate Prince; 


and of acquiring the annexed in that age, to every 
_ expetivion 1715 & the Mahometans, readily concluded a 
treaty with Haſcen, and began to prepare for in- 


vading Tunis, Having made trial of his own abilities 
for war in the late campaign in Hungary, he was now 
become ſo fond of the military character, that he deter- 
His prepa's- mined to command on this- occaſion in perſon. The 
<xpedtion. united ſtrength of his dominions was called out upon an 
enterprise in which the Emperor was about to hazard 
his and which drew the attention of all Europe. 
A Flemith fleet carried from the ports of the Low-Coun-* 
try a body of German infantry * ; the gallies of Naples 
and Sicily took on board the veteran bands of Italians and 
Spaniards, which had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſo ma- 
ny victories over the French; the Emperor himſelf em- 
barked at Barcelona with the flower of the Spaniſh no- 
bility, and was joined by a conſiderable ſquadron from 
Portugal, under the command of the Infant Don Lewis, 
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EMPEROR CHARLES V. G 
mpreſs's brother; Andrew Doria conducted his Bor . 

2 bk the beſt appointed at that time in Europe, 
and commanded by the moſt ſkilful officers : the pe 3235 
3 furniſhed all the aſſiſtance in his er towards ſuch a 
pious enterprine; and the order of Malta, the perpetual 
enemies of the Infidels, equipped a ſmall{quazron, 'but 
1 aa FIR the valour of the knights who ſerver on 
board it. The port of Caghiari.in Sardinia was the ge- 
_ neral place of rendezvous. Doria was appointed High 
Admiral of n in chief of the land 
forces was given to the marquis di Guaſto. e 
0 foxteenth of July, the fleet, confiſting of near Lands in 
| five hundred veſſels, having on board above thirty thou- Africa. 
ſand regular troops, ſet ſail from Cagliari, and aſter a 

igation, landed within ſight of Tunis. 


Chriſtian Prince, but to conſpire with him 
de Mabomedan faith, . Uo 
—_ bigotted chiefs to ſuch a degree, that they arms as in 

a common cauſe. Twenty thouſand horſe tc with 
| a vaſt body of foot, ſoon aſſembled at Tunis; and Bar- 
 - baroffa, by a proper diſtribution of preſents among them 
from time to time, kept the ardour which had brought 
f them together from ſubſiding. But as he | was too well 
1 acquainted with the enemy whom he had to oppoſe, to 
_ think that theſe light troops could refiſt the heavy armed 
cavalry and veteran infantry:which compoſed: the imperial 
army, his chief confidence: was in the ſtrength of the 
Goletta, and in his body of /Turkiſh foldiers -who were | 
armed and diſciplined atter the | European faſhion. Six Lys fege 
| thouſand of theſe, under the. command | of Sinan, a re- to Coletts. 
negado Jew, the braveſtandi\moſt experienced-.of: all [his 
corſairs, he threw into that fort, -which:the Emperor im- 
the ſea, his camp was ſo plentifully ſupplied not 
with the neceſſaries, but with all the luxuries of rec 
Muley-Haſcen, who had not been accuſtomed to ſee war 
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Beet v. n with ed en magnificence, was filled 


15838 


with admiration of the 3 power. His troops, 
animated by his preſence, and conſidering it as meritori- 


ous to ſhed their blood in ſueh a . contended 


with each other for the poſts honour and danger. 
Three ſeparate attacks 8 and the Germans, 
Spaniards and Italians having one of theſe committed to 


—— puſhed them forward with the eager cou- 


national emulation inſpires. - Sinan diſplayed 
—— and {kill becoming the confidence which his 
maſter had put in him; the garriſon performed the hard 
ſervice on which they — — with great fortitude. 


But though he interrupted the beſiegers by frequent ſal- 
lies; though the Moors and Arabs mix Ber the camp 


with their continual incurſions ; the breaches ſoon became 
ſo conſiderable towards the land, while the fleet battered 
the fortifications which it could a pproach, with no leſs 
fury and ſueceſs, that an aſſault being given on all ſides 


Thkeit w at once, the place was taken by ſtorm; Sinan, with the 


Joby ng 


remains of his garriſon, retiring, after an obſtinate re- 
over a ſhallow part of the 2 


ſiſtance, 
By the reduction of the Goletta, the Em became 


maſter of Barbaroſſa's fleet, conſiſting eighty-ſeven 


gallies and galliots, together with his — vides 


hundred cannon moſtly braſs, which were planted on the 
ramparts; a prodigious number in that age, and a re- 
markable proof of the ſtrength of the fort, as well as of the 
22 of the corſair's power. The Emperor marched 
the Goletta through the breach, and turning to 
Muley-Haſcen who attended him, ” Here, ſays he, 


66 is a gate open to you, by which you ſhall return to 


«© take poſſeſſion of your dominions.” 
BarBAROSSA, though he felt the full weight of the 


blow which he had received, did not, however, loſe cou- 


rage, or abandon the defence of Tunis. But as the walls 


were of great extent, and extremely weak ; as he could 
not depend on the fidelity of the inhabitants, nor hope 
that the Moors and Arabs would ſuſtain the hardſhips 2 
- ſiege, he TC determined to advance with his — 


which thouſand men *, towards the 
Imperial camp, I the fate of his kingdom by 


the iſſue of a battle. This reſolution he communicated to 


his principal officers, and repreſenting to them the fatal 
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-onſeauences which might follow, if ten thouſand Chriſ- Boon v. 
cen whom he 820 ſhut up in the citadel ſhould ———— 
attempt to mutiny during the abſence of the army, he 2535 
propoſed as a neceſſary precaution for the publick ſecurity, 
to maſſacre them without mercy before he began his 
march. They all approved warmly of his intention to 
fight ; but inured as they were, in their piratical depre- 
dations, to ſcenes of bloodſhed and cruelty, the barba- 
rity of his propoſal concerning the ſlaves filled them with 
horror; and Barbaroſſa, rather from the dread of irritat- 
ing them, than ſwayed by motives of humanity, conſent- 
ed to ſpare the lives of the ſlaves LO 
By this time the Emperor had begun to advance to- Defestekar- 
| wards Tunis; and though his troops ſuffered inconceiv- baroſſa's ar- 
able hardſhips in their march over burning ſands, deſtitute . 
of water, and expoſed to the intolerable heat of the ſun, 
they ſoon came up with the enemy. The Moors and 
Arabs, emboldened by their vaſt ſuperiority in number, 
immediately ruſhed on to the attack with loud ſhouts, 
but their undiſciplined courage did not ſtand one mo- 
ment the ſhock of regular battalions ; and though Bar- 
baroſſa, with admirable preſence of mind, and by expoſ- 
ing his own perſon to the greateſt dangers, endeavoured 
to rally them, the rout became ſo general, that he him- 
ſelf was hurried: with them in their flight back to 
.the city. There he found every thing in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion ; ſome of the inhabitants flying with their families 
and effects; others ready to ſet open their gates to the 
conqueror; the Turkiſh ſoldiers preparing to retreat; and 
the citadel, which in ſuch circumſtances might have af- 
forded him ſome refuge, already in the -olleflion of the 
Chriſtian captives. "Theſe unhappy men, rendered deſ- 
perate by. their fituation, had laid hold on the opportunity 
which Barbaroſſa dreaded. As ſoon as his army was at 
ſome diſtance from the town, they gained two of their 
keepers, by whoſe aſſiſtance, knocking off their fetters, 
and burſting open their priſons, they overpowered the 
Turkiſh garriſon, and turned the artillery of the fort 
againſt their former maſters. Barbaroſſa, diſappointed 
and enraged, exclaimed ſometimes againſt the falſe com- 
paſſion of his officers, and ſometimes condemning his 
own imprudent compliance with their opinion, fled pre- 
MeaxwHile Charles, ſatisfied with the eaſy and al- 
moſt bloodleſs victory which he had gained, and advan- 


i 


Tunis ſar- 
renters. 


among 

as he entered the town ; and falling on their knees, 
thanked and bleſſed him as their deliverer. 

Reſiores the Ar the ſame time that Charles accompliſhed his pro- 

exiled King miſe to the Mooriſh King of re-eſtabliſhing him in his do- 


to his 
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fortune. Bat at laft, a meſſenger di 
acquainted him with the ſucceſs 


cruelty, avarice | licenti . 
of —— are — — 


ey-Haſoen took 
a throce fixrounded with cartage, abhorred by his ſub- 


them. The Em peror — the fatal accident which 


had fiained the luſtre of his viQory ; and amidſt ſuch a 
ſcene of horror there was but one ſpeacle that afforded 
him any fatisfaQion. Ten thouſand Chriſtian flaves, 
whom were ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, met him 


minions, he did not negle&t what was neceſſary for brid- 


| ling the power of the African corfairs, for the ſecurity of 


his own ſubjects, and for the intereſt of the "Spaniſh 


crown: In order to gain theſe ends, he concluded a trea- 


ty with Muley-Haſcen on the following c: nditions ; that 
he ſhould hold the kingdom of Tunis in fee of the crown 

of Spain, and do homage to the Emperor as his liege 
lord ; that all the Chriſtian ſlaves now within his domi- 
nions, of Whatever nation, ſhould be ſet at liberty with- 
out ranſom ; that no ſubject of the Emperor's ſhould for 
the future be detained in ſervitude ; that no Turkiſh 


— EEUNIECS into the ports of his domini- 


ons; 
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ons; that free trade, together with the publick exerciſe Boox V 

of the Chriſtian religion ſhould: be allowed to all the Em- _ as 

peror's ſubjects ; that the Emperor ſhould not only retain — 

the Goletta, but all the other ſea- ports in the kingdom 

which were fortified; ſhould be put into his hands; that 

Muley-Haſcen flivuls pay annually twelvs thouſand 

ch for the ſubſiftence of the Spariiſh garriſon in the 

Goleta 3 that he ſhould enter into no alliance with any 

of the Emperor's enemies, and ſhould preſent to him 

every year, as an acknowledgment of his vaſſalage, ſix 

Mooriſh horſes, and as many hawks . Having thus 

ſettled the affairs of Africa; chaſtiſed the inſolence of the 

corſairs ; fecured 4 ſafe retreat for the ſhips of His ſubjects 

and a proper ſtatioh for his own fleets; on that coaft from 

which he was moſt infeſted by piratical depredations ; 

Charles embarked again for Europe, the tempeſtuous Auguſt 15; 

weather, and ſickneſs among his troops, not n 

him to purſue Barbaroſſa +. 

Br this expedition; the merit of which feeiiis to have The ggg 

been eſtimated in chat ape, rather y the apparent; gene- which 

roũty of the undertaking; the tabgniicehce wherewith = 

it was conducted, and the ſucceſs which crowned it, than 

2 importance fed the | q 3 attended it, 
mperor atta a greatet t. than at any 

other period of his reign. er ſlaves — 

he freed from bondage, either by his arms, or by his 

treaty with Muley-Haſcen 7; esch of whom he-clopthgd 

and furniſhed with the means of returning to their te- 

ſpective countries, ſpread all over Europe the fame of 

their benefaQtor's muniſicende, extolling his power and 

abilities with the exaggeration Aowing from gratitude: and = 

admiration. / In cump with bim tbe. other Mo- 

narchs of Europe made an inconſiderable figure; he, 2 

the chief Prince in Chriſtendom, appeared to be concerned 

for the honour of the Chriſtian name, for the | 

ſecutity and welfare, while they were auendve a 0 

their private and particular intereſts. | v7; Rt 


yy Mont Fer Diplocait. l. 448. — Hil. gi. Napa 
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Boz VI. T TNFORTUNATELY for the reputation of Fran- 
——— ⏑ cs 1. among his aries, his conduct, at 
j - appi contraſt to that of his 


Europe into a new war. 'The treaty 
been obſerved, did not remove the cauſes of 
between the two contending Princes; it covered 


debted to Charles for the poſſeſſion of the dutchy of Mi-⸗ 
jan, had received it on ſuch hard conditions, as rendered Boox VI: 
him not only'a vaffal of the Empire, but a tributary de- 
pendant upon the Emperor. The honour of. having 535 
married the Emperor s niece, did not reconcile him 

to this ignominious ſtate of ſubjection, which became fo 
intolerable even to Sforza, à weak and poor ſpirited 

Prince, that he liſtened with eagerneſs to the firſt propo- 
fals Francis made of reſcuing him from the yoke. Theſe 
propoſals were conveyed to him by Maraviglia, or Mer- 
veille, as he is called by the French hiſtorians, a Milaneſe 
gentleman reſiding at Paris; and ſoon after, in order to 
carry on the negotiation with greater advantage, Mer- 
veille was ſent to Milan, on pretence of viſiting his rela- 
tions, but with ſecret credentials from Francis as his en- 
voy. In this character he was received by Sforza. But 
notwithſtanding his care to keep that circumſtance :can-' 
cealed, Charles ſuſpecting, or having received informati- 
on of it, remonſtrated 


ng the Emperor, Having decoyed 
36 vi | | 
| prudence nor 80 | 
| rrel, in which he happened kill His ants if, oneof 
quarrel, in whic to Kill his antagoniſt, one of 
the Duke's domeſtics, they inſtantly commanded: him to 


be ſeized, to be tried for! that crime, and to be beheaded. Dec. 1333 
held | 


Francis, aſtoniſhed at this violation of a character 
facred among the moſt uncivilized nations, and enraged 
at the inſult offered to the dignity of his crown, threat- 
ened Sforza with the. effects of his indignation, and com- 
phined to the Emperor, whom he conſidered as the real 
author of that unexampled outrage. But meeting with 
no ſatisfaction from either, he appealed to all the Princes 
of Europe, and thought himſelf now entitled to take 
vengeance for: an imjury, which it would have been 
indecent and puſillanimous to let paſs with impunity). 
Bain thus furniſhed with a pretext for beginning 
war, on which he had already reſolved, he multiplied his © 
efforts in order to draw in other Princes to take part in 
the quarrel. But all his meaſures. for this purpoſe were 
diſeoncerted by unforeſeen events. After having facri- 
ficed the honour of his houſe by the marriage of his ſon 
with Catharine of Medici, — Clement, ak 
„ nr 2 2 | * N. | deat 4 
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Book VI. death of that Pontiff had 
1 | 


His negoti- doin 
ations with ments 
the German aid of the Proteſtant Princes affociated 


| Proteſtants. 


neutrality 
the contending Princes. The King of England, occu- 


many; to explain his 


| — for whatever impreſſion the new 


Judices of the age, and the religi 


| Protſtaves ban abory al, his 

to un envoy from Sultan man, 
fuſpiciens concerning” a Salman, 
Bas. + rh To have attacked the Emperor, Who, on all 


xn Ped Sip Ber -f iis. on ud n 
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d bim of all the — 
to derive from his 
attached by inclination 10 


which he e 
Paul, his ſucceſſor, 


the Imperial intereſt, ſeemed determined to maintain the 


ſuitable to his character as the common father of 


— with domeſtic cares and , declined for once 
2 the affairs of the continent, and. refuſed to 

ä r—ͥ— ns rea, in 
off the Papal | Ik ws 
him to ſolicit, with greater 


Smalkalde. That he might the more 


the — of 
e 


confidence, he endeavoured to accommodate himſelf to 


their predominant paſſion, zeal for their religious tenets. 
He affected a wonderful moderation with regard to the 
points in-diſpute ; he permitted Bellay, his envoy in Ger- 
us concerning ſome of the 
moſt im articles, in terms not fur different from 
thoſe uſed by the Proteſtants ; he even condeſeended to 
invite Melancthon, whoſe gentle manners and pacific ſpi- 
rit him among the Reformers, to viſit Paris, 
that by his aſſiſtance he might conoest the: moſt 

meaſures for reconciling the 
— — church 4, Thele'conceflions muſt 
de conſidered rather as arts of policy, than the reſult -4 


made on his ſiſters,” the —— 
Dutcheſs of Ferrara, the 'Francis's on tem- 
per, and his love of pleaſure, n 1 ann; man 
to examine t controverſie. 
Bur ſoon after he loſt all the fruits hie eee 
artiſice, by a ſtep very ineonſiſtent with his derclarations 
to the German — ſtep, however the pre- 
timents of his on 
rendered it neoeſſary for him to take. is eloſe 
boron the King of England, 'an.iexcommunicated 
— 2 the German 
-/publick audience 

excited violent 
of his attachment to 
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'Seckend. lib. ii. 103. 
Hag. 1658. p. 12. 


catabions, 


proper 
ſects, which fo 
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occaſions, made high pretenſions to zeal in defence of the 
Catholick faith, — 1 the very juncture, when he was 


| as 2 pious enterprize, could not have fail- 
ed to confirm ſuch unfavourable ſentiments with regard to 
Francis, and called on him to vindicate himſelf by. ſome 
extraordinary demonſtration of his reverence for the eſia- 


ſome of his ſubjects, who had imbibed the Proteſtant 


fired. They had affixed to the gates of the Louvre, and 


on the doarines and rites of the Popiſh church. Six of 
the perſons concerned in this raſh action were diſcovered 
and ſeized. The King, in order to avert the judgments 
which it was ſuppoſed their blaſphemies might draw down, 
upon the nation, appointed a folemn proceſſion, The 
holy facrament was carried through the city in great 
pomp ; Francis walked uncovered: before it, bearing a 
torch in his hand; the princes of the blood ſupported 
the canopy aver it ; the nobles marched in order, behi 


| cuſtomed to expreſs himſelf on every ſuhject in 


and animated language, declared that if ane of his 


ong 
ds 
were infected with hereſy, he would cut it off with. the 
other, and would not ſpare even his own. children, if 
found guilty. of that crime. As a dreadful proof of his 
being in earneſt, the fix unhappy perſons were pub- 
lickly burnt before the proceſſion was finiſhed, with cir- 


cumſtances of the moſt ſhocking barbarity attending theic 
executian v3.7 | | 


. 


Tun Princes of the le: 


their brethren; were treated, could! not conceive. Francis 

to be ſincere, when, he. offered to protect in Germany 
thoſe very tenets, which he perſecuted with ſuch rigour 
in his own dominions ; fo that all Bellay's art and elo- 
quence in vindicating his maſter, and. apoligizing for his 
conduct, made but little impreſſion upon them. Beſides 
the Emperor, who hitherto had never employed violence 
againſt the doctrines of the Reformers, nor even given 
them much moleſtation in their progreſs, was now bound 


* Win 175» K. bad 


22 for his expedition againſt Barbaroſſa, which was 


m 
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bliſhed doctrines of the church. The indiſcreet zeal of 
opinions, furniſhed him with ſuch an vecafion as he de- 
other public places, papers containing indecent reflections 


In the preſence of this numerous aſſembly, the King ac- | 


reſentment and indignation at the cruelty with which ate to join 


by the agreement at Ratiſbon, not to diſturb thaſe who 
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Boox VI. had embraced the new opinions; and the Proteſtants 


wiſely conſidered this as a more certain and immediate 


1536 ſecurity, than the precarious and diſtant hopes with which 


The French 
— 


Francis endeavoured to allure them. The manner too in 
which he had behaved to his allies 1 
bray, was too recent to be forgotten, 
| age others to rely much on his frliendſtup or generoſity, 
. Upon all theſe accounts, the Proteſtant Princes refuſed to 
aſſiſt the French King in any hoſtile attempt againſt 
the Emperor. The Elector of Saxony, the moſt zealous 
among them, in order to avoid giving any umbrage to 
Charles, would not permit MelanQhon to viſit the court 
of F ance, al that Reformer, flattered perhaps by 
the invitation of fo great a Monarch, or hoping that his 
preſence there might be of ſignal advantage to the Proteſ- 
= cauſe, A 2 ſtrong inclination to undertake 


Bo T <A SO coy en who avicticr 
dreaded the power of Charles would ſecond Francis's ef- 
forts in order to reduce and circumſcribe it, he, never- 
- thelefs, ' commanded his army to advance towards the 
of Italy. As his ſole for taking arms 
that he might chaſtiſe the Duke of Milan for his. in- 
t and cruel an law of nations, it might 
teen erase tha the whole of his venge- 
was 
rr 


frontiers 
was, 
ſolen 
have 


ve fallen on his territories. But on a ſud- 
very eommencement, the tions of 
t direction. Charles Duke of Savoy, 
of the active and able Princes of the line from 
ich he deſcended, * married Beatrix of Portugal, 
Empreſs's ſiſter. By her great talents, ſhe ſoon ac- 
quired an abſolute - e 
| to the Emperor, or magni- 

of ber alley tothe Emper „ ſhe 
formed an union between the Duke and the Imperial court, 
extremely inconſiſtent with that neutrality, which wiſe po- 
licy, as well as the ſituation of his dominions, had hitherto 
induced him to obſerve in all the quarrels between the 
contending Monarchs. Francis was abundantly ſenſible 
of the diftreſs to which he might be expoſed, if when he 
entered Italy, he — — leave behind him — . 
of a Prince, devoted ſo obſequiouſly to . 
that he had ſent his eldeſt ſon to be educated in the court 


© Camerarii Vita Melan, 148, Sc. 415. Seckend, lid. ii, 207. 8 
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unavoidable in ſuch a fituation, 


1660, i. 639, &, 


of Spain, as a kind of botugs for bis fidelity. Clement Boox VI. 
8 who had repreſented this danger in a ſtrong 
light during his interview with Francis at 3 1836+ 
ſuggeſted to him, at the ſame time, the proper meth 


ol guarding againſt it, having adviſed him to begin his 


operations againft the Milaneſe, by taking poſſeſſion of 
Savoy and Piedmont, as the only certain way of ſecuring 

a communication with his own dominions. Francis, 

highly irritated at the Duke on many accounts, particu- 

larly for having ſupplied the Conſtable Bourbon with the 
money, which enabled him to levy that body of troops 5 
which ruined the French army in the fatal battle of Pavia, 


was not unwilling to let him now feel both how deeply he 


reſented, and how ſeverely he could puniſh theſe injuries. 
Nor did he want ſeveral pretexts that would give ſome 
colour of equity to the violence which he intended. The 
territories of France and Savoy lying contiguous to each 
other, and intermingled in 9 diſpu 
limits of their reſpective pr ; and beſides, Francis 
had, in right of his mother Louiſe of Savoy, large claims 


' he 
Piedmont in his way 


ing the mea- | 
iged to inſiſt 
regard to every thing that either 

the crown of France or his mother Louiſe could demand 
of the houſe of Savoy . Such an evaſive anſwer, as K 
might have been — being made to this requiſition ſeſnon of 
the French army under the admiral Brion poured at ance the Duke 
= | | wy" 
* Hiſtoire Genealogique de Savoye, par Guichenon. 3. tom, fol, Los. 
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the one compoſed of the advocates for the Privileges of 


'which ſu 
1532. 


I 3 added 


The Biſhop excommunicated the people of gens 
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boot VI. into the Duke's territories at different places. The 


countries of Breſſe and Bugey, united at that tire to 
Savoy, were over- rum in a moment. Moſt of the 
in he "dutch of Savoy opened their gates at the approach 
of the enemy; a few which attempted to make refiitance 
wete eafily forced ; and before the end of the campaign, 
the Duke faw himſelf ſtripped of all his dominions, but 
the province of Piedmotit, in which there were not many 
places in a condition to be defended. 


The city of To com the Duke's misfortunes, the city of Ge- 
Geneva re- neya, the egy of which he claimed, and in ſome 


overs its - 


degree poſſeſſed, threw off his yoke, and its revolt drew 
along with it the loſs of the adjacent territories. - Geneva 
was, at that time, an Imperial city 3 and though onder 
the direct dominion of its own biſhops, and the remote 
ſovereignty of the Dukes of Savoy, the form of its inter- 
nal cofiſtitution was purely republican, being governed b: 
ndics and a counci} choſen by the citizens. From 
diftin& and often claſhing juriſdictions, two oppoſite par- 
5 took their riſe,” and had long ſubſiſted in the ſtate; 


the community, aſſumed the name of Eignotx, or confe- 
derates in 3 . the other, 
pport t or prerogatives, w1 
the name of eee or ſlaves. At length, the — 
teſtant opinions to ſpread among the eitizens, 
inſpfred ſuch as em | them with that bold enterpriz- 
. . which always accompanied or was naturally 
uced by them in their firſt operations. As both the 


Hoke arid Biſhop were from intereſt, from prejudice, and 


m political confiderations, vialent' enemits of the Re- 


formation, all the new N nies with warmth the 
rty of the Eignotz; and 


4 1. 


Tax 
bent bn 
mies, and each kid the them * his proper wea 


ilty of a double crime; of impiety, in apoſta from 
be 2 eſtabliſhed religion; and of ſacrilege, in geen 


the rights of his ſee. The Duke attacked them as rebels 


2gainſt 


„ r Fl... at AM 


the Duke; and — by their awn valour, partly: by the 
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againſt their lawful Prince, and attempted to render him- Boom VI. 
ſelf maſter of the city, firſt by ſurprize, and then hy open "a 


force. The citizens, deſpiſing the thunder of the Bi- 1535 ˙ 


ſhop's cenſures, boldly aſſerted their independence againſt 


powerful afiftance which they received from their: — 
— of Berne, together with fome ſmall fuppl 
both of men and money, fecretly furniſhed by 3 


of France, they defeated all his attempts. Nat fa 2 
with having repulſed him, or with remaining always upon 9 


the defenſive themſelves, they now took advantage of the the 
Duke's inability to reſiſt them, while overwheimed by 
the armies of France, and ſeized ſeveral caſtles and places 
of ſtrength which he poſſeſſed in the neighbourhood of 
Geneva; thus delivering the city from theſe odious mo- 
uments of its former ſubjection, and rendering the pub- 
— ſecure for the future. At the fame: time 
the canton of Berne invaded and conquered the Pais de 


= Vaud, to which it had ſome pretenſions. The canton 
| of F riburgh, though zealouſly attached to the Catholic 


religion, and having no ſubject of conteſt with the Duke, 


bn hold on part of the ſpoils of that unfortunate Prince... 


A great portion of theſe conqueſts or uſurpations being 

Hil retained by-the two canons, add conſiderably to their 
power, and have become the moſt valuable part of their 
territories. Geneva, notwithſtanding many ſchemes and 
enterprizes of the Dukes of Savoy to re-eſtabliſh their 
dominion there, ſtill keeps paſſefſion of its independence; 
andin conſequence of that bleſſing, has attained à degree 
of conſideration, wealth and elegance, which/it c not 


_ otherwiſe have reached v. 


Aust ſuch a ſucceſſion! of diſaſtrous events, a” 


Duke of Savoy had no other reſource but the Emperor's 'or »nable 


protection, which, upon his return from Tunis, he de- E 
manded with the moſt earneſt im portunity; and as his Savoy. 
misfortunes were occaſioned chiefly by his attachment to 


the imperial intereſt, he had a juft title to immediate af- 


fiſtance. Charles, however, was not in a condition to 


ſupport him with that vigour and diſpatch which the exi- 
gene of his affairs called for. Moit of the troops em- 


| . * Hig, A 120, Utr. 168g. N 99 Hin. 
de la Reformation de Suiſſe, par Rouchat, Gen. 1728, tom. iv. p. 294, &. 
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| Boor VI. ployed. in the African expedition, having been raiſed for 
| rn nm that fervice alone, were diſbanded as ſoon as it was finiſh- 
_ 1535 ed; the veteran forces under Antonio de Leyva were ſcarce 
ſuſhcient for the defence of the Milaneſe ; and the Em- 
2 Fer was entirely drained by his vaſt efforts 
Bur the death of Francis Sforza, occafioned, according to 
of ſomehiſtorians, by the terror of a Frenchinvaſion, which had 
ke of twice been fatal to his family, afforded the Emperor full 
= 8 for action. By this unexpected event, 
' the ns en —— — diſcord, were to- 
rancis's r taking arms, in 
| ly changes, Sforza for the inſult pg fr wings dignity 
Prancis's of his crown, was at once cut off ; but as that Prince died 
2 _—__ caps er all = rancis — right to the — > et angry Milan, 

w yie to S and his ty, re- 

— turned back to him in full force. As the recovery of the 
Milaneſe was the favourite object of that Monarch, he in- 
„ Bow e eee and if he had ſupported 
his the powerful army quartered 
in voy to advance, without loſing a moment, towards 
Milan, he could ſcarce have failed to ſecure the important 
point of poſſeſſion. But Francis, who became daily leſs 
as he advanced in years, and who was over- 
awed at ſome times into an exceſs of caution by the re- 
membrance of his paſt misfortunes, endeavoured to eſta- 
bliſh his rights by negotiation, not by arms; and from a 
timid moderation, fatal in all great affairs, negledted to 
improve the favourable opportunity which preſented itſelf. 
Charles, meanwhile, in quality of aer took poſ 

| ſeffion of the dutchy, as a vacant fief of the Empire 
while Francis endeavoured to explain and aſſert his. _ 
it, by arguments and memorials, ufing every art in order to 
_ reconcile the Italian powers to the thoughts of his regaining 
footing in Italy, his rival was filently taking effectual ſteps 
to prevent it. The Emperor, however, was very care- 
ful not to diſcoyer too early any intention of this kind; 
but ſeeming to admit the equity of Francis's claim, he 
appeared ſolicitous only about giving him poſſeſſion in 
ſuch a manner as might not diſturb the peace of Europe, 
or overturn the balance of power in Italy, which the po- 
liticians of that country were ſo fond of preſerving. By 
this artifice he deceived Francis, and gained ſo much con- 
fidence with the reſt of Furope, that almoſt without in- 
— — „ 


mp 


as were ſeldom granted in that 


which ſo nearly concerned the 
he had in view. 
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times he pr 
Duke of Orleans, Francis's ſecond ſon, ſometimes to the 
Duke of Angouleme, his third ſon; as the views and in- 
clinations 
choice alternate 
rofound and well conducted diſſimulation, that neither 
rancis nor his miniſters ſeem to have penetrated his real 
intention; an all —_— — ene entirely ſuſ- 
ed, as if nothin remain t to enter quietly 
= poſſeſſion of 1 demande. J 
Dynmo the interval gained in this manner, 


prevailed on the ſtates both of Sicily and Naples 


their ſoyereign 


dition into Africa, than dazzled by the ſucceſs which 
attended his arms, to vote him ſuch liberal ſubſidies 


This enabled him to 
recruit his veteran troops, to a body of Germans, 
and to take every other precaution for executing ar 


ſupporting the meaſures on which he had determined. 


Bellay, the French envoy in Germany, having diſcovered. 
the intention of raiſing troops in that country, notwith- 
ſtanding all the pretexts employed in order to conceal it, 
firſt alarmed his maſter with this evident proof of the Em- 
peror's inſincerity . But Francis was ſo poſſeſſed at 
that time with the rage of negotiation, in all the artifices 
and reſinements of which his rival far ſurpaſſed him, that 


inſtead of beginning his military operations, and puſhing 
them with vigour, or ſeizing the Milaneſe before the im- 


perial army was aſſembled, he ſatisfied himſelf with mak 
ing new offers to the Emperor, in order to procure the 
inveſtiture by his voluntary deed. His offers were, in- 
deed, fo liberal and advantageous, that if ever Charles 
had intended to 


declaring that, until he conſulted the Pope in perſon, he 
could not take his final reſolution with regard to a point 
peace of Iraly. By this 
evaſion he gained ſome farther time for ripening the ſchemes 
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75 
culties, and protracted the negotiations at pleaſure. Some- Boox vl 


opoſed to grant the inveſtiture of Milan to the 


1535+ 


the French court varied, he transferred his 
from the one to the other, with ſuch 


Charles 1536, 

4 who Charles 's ; 

thought themſelves greatly honoured by the preſence of cheese 
on his return from 'Tunis, and who 8 DOA 

no leſs pleaſed with the apparent diſintereſtedneſs of his x 


| grant his demand, he could not have re- 
jedcted them with decency, He dextrouſly eluded them by 


it ene the wins 
temple of peage, in order to widen one of 


the fireets, through which. the cavalcade had to paſs, all 
the hiſtotiang take notice of this trivial circumſtance, which 
they are fond to interpret as an omen of the bloody war that 
1 ed. Charles, it is certain, had by this time baniſh- 
ed all thoughts of peace; and at laſt threw off the maſk, 


with which he had ſo long covered his deſigns from the 


court of France, by a declaration, of his ſentiments no leſs 


than explicit. The French. ambaſſadors having 


* in their maſter's name demanded a definitive reply to his 


His public 
invective 
i » 
Francis, 


* 


cordingly met, and 
attend, the en 


tervitories as well 
as thoſe of his allies both in Italy and the Low-Counrries ; 
that when the valour of the Imperial troops, rendered ir- 
refiſtible the protection of the Almighty, had checked 
hi ruined his armies, and ſeized his perſon 
continued to 


again for peace at Cambray, he concluded and ob- 
ſerved it with great infincerity ; that ſoon thereafter he 
Princes in Germany, and incited them to diſturb the tran - 
| quillity 


— m 


. ; P 4 
1 2 
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quillity of the Empire ; ; deem be bed driveatbo Debs 

of Savoy, his brother-in-law-and ally, 
part of his territories; that after injuries | 
and amidſt ſo many ſourees of diſcord, ford, all hope amity 
or concord became deſperate ; and though he was ill wil- 
ling to grant the inveſtiture of Milan to one of the Princes of 
Frances: there was little -probability oſ that-event's taking 
fo har d. en nee one hand, would: not conſent 


f the 
e — 


that 

— —ͤ—d ; 

extirpate hut of enen. „But if be, by de- 

— — method of terminating our differences, ren- 
—— that — 


my generals, all combine-to.enſure i it. 
vantages, the King — — 
ſources no more certain, and. my hopes 
ter founded than his, 1 would 1 
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THE REIGN OF THE: 
Boox VI. permit him to proceed. The Pope, without entering in- 
to any particular detail, ſatisfied himſelf with a ſhort but 
1535. pathetic recommendation of pence; together with an offer 
of employing his ſincere endeavours; in order to procure 
that bleſſing to Chriſtendom ; and the aſſembiy broke up 
in the greateſt aſtoniſnment at the extraordinary ſcene 
whiets had been exhibited; In pd > oy + pee 
indeed, did Charles ever deviate fo 


in britndom, Buy the wll Loon 


of his wen and when fe French 
N "Emanded ee de ae clear explanation 
of what he had faid the combat, he told them, 
that they were not to con his propoſal as a formal 
| chalk to their maſter, bot as an 4 2112 — 
bloodſhed ; he endeavouredto ſoften/ other 

diſcourſe ; 8 

| t apology was far from bo- 
de which had been given, 
r 


negotiate, 
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Boos VI. ingo- provinces which did not yield ſufficient ſubſiſtence 
br their own inhabitants. — entreated him to conſi- 
2535 gertheinexhauſtible reſources France in maintaining a 
defenſive war, and the active zeal with which a gallant 
_ nobility would ſerve a Prince whom they loved, in repel. 
ling the enemies of their country ; they recalled to his re. 
membrance the fatal of Bourbon and Peſcara, 
when they ventured upon the under cir- 
 cumiſtances which ſeemed as certainly to promiſe ſuc- 

ceſs; the marquis del Guaſto, in particular, fell on his 
knees, and congurod him to abandon the undertaking 
— ö circumſtances combined in lead- 
{regard all their remonſtrances. He 
— on any occaſion, to depart from 
u reſobion.which he had ance taken; he was too apt to 
_ aunder-rate and deſpiſe the talents of his rival the King of 
2 vhich differed — preen own z he was 


| 
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cation with the 
Recovers | Tanis de Saluces; er Francis had en- 
2828 truſted dhe ond of a ſmall body of troops left for 
Sores to. the defence of Piedmont, rendered this more 
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and the Imperialiſts muſt have reduced Piedmont in -as 


ly proper and effeCtual plan for defeating the invaſion 


= vere, confident in his own abilities, and deſpiſing thoſe 
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| cuting any ſcheme, regardleſs alike of loye and of 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. E 
his employing that very authority with which Fran- Beer VI. 
by = — Rim, in order to open the kingdom to * 
his enemies. Whatever was propoſed or undertaken by 
the officers under his command for the defence of their 
conqueſts, he rejected or defeated. Whatever properly 

belonged to himſelf as commander in chief, to provide 

or perform for that purpoſe, he totally neglected. In this 

manner, he rendered towns even of the greateſt conſe- 

quence untenable, by leaving them deſtitute either of pro- 

viſions, or ammunition, or artillery, or a ſufficient garriſon ; 


ſhort a time as was neceſſary to march through it, if 
Montpezat; the (governor of Foſſano, had not, by an 
extraordinary effort of courage and military conduQ, de- 

tained them, almoſt a month, before that inconſiderable 

. By this meritorious and ſeaſonable ſervice, he gained e e 
his maſter ſufficient time for aſſembling his forces; and _ for L 
for concerting a ſyſtem of defence againſt a danger which hiskingdom. 
he now ſaw to be inevitable. Francis fixed upon the on- 


of a powerful enemy; and his prudence in chooſing this 

plan, as well as his perſeverance in executing it, deſerve 

the greater praiſe, as it was equally. contrary to his on 

natural temper, and to the genius of the French nation. 

He determined to remain —_— upon the defenſive ; 

never to hazard a battle, or even a great ſkirmiſh, with- - 

out certainty of ſucceſs ; to fortify his camps in a regular 
manner; to throw garriſons only into towns of great 
ſtrength ; to deprive the enemy of ſubſiſtence, by laying 
waſte the country before them; and to fave the whole 
kingdom, by ſacrificing one of its provinces. The exe - Eatruſts 
cution of this plan he committed entirely to the marechal Montmo- 
Montmorency, who was the author of it; a man won- — — 


derfully fitted by nature for ſuch a truſt. Haughty, ſe · on of it. 


of other men ; incapable of being diverted from any reſo- 
lation by remonſtrances or | intreaties ; and in proſe- 
ONTMORENCY, made choice of a ſtrong camp, He encamps 
under the walls of Avignon, at the confluence of the t Avignon. 
Rhoſne and Durance, one of which plentifully ſupplied 
his troops with all neceſſaries from the inland provinces, 


and the other covered his camp on that fide, where it was 
Vor. I . F ; moſt 
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1936, 


the latter, as the barrier of the province of Languedoc; 


_ ovens were ruined, and the wells filled up or rendered 


nor does hiſtory afford any 


Charles en- 
ters Pro- 
vence. 


lands and honours in France ®. The face of deſola- 
tion, however, which preſented itſelf to ham, when he 


camp impregnable, and aſſembled there a conſiderable 


days, when he was obliged to halt until the reft of his 
troops came up, he began to divide his future conqueſts 


to be extraordinary, His fleet, on which Charles chiet- 
ly depended for ſubſiſtence, was prevented for ſome 


THE REIGN OF THE 


moſt probable the enemy would approach. He laboured 
with unwearied induſtry to render the fortifications of this 


army, though greatly inferior to that of the enemy ; 
while the king with another body of troops encamped at 
Valence, higher up the Rhoſne. Marſeilles and Arles 
were the only towns he though it neceſſary to defend; 
the former, in order to retain the command of the ſea ; 


and each of theſe he furniſhed with numerous gariſons of 
his beſt troops, commanded by officers, on whole fideli- 
ty and valour he could rely. The inhabitants of the 
other towns as well as of the open country, were com- 
pelled to abandon their houſes, and were conducted to 
the mountains, to the camp at Avignon, or to the inland 
provinces. The fortifications of ſuch places as might 
have afforded ſhelter or defence to the enemy, were 
thrown down. Corn, forage and proviſions of every 
kind, were carried away or deſtroyed ; all the mills and 


uſelefs. The devaſtation extended from the Alps to 
Marſeilles, and from the fea to the confines of Dauphine ; 
inftance among Civilized na- 
tions, in which this cruel expedient for the public ſafe. 
ty was employed with the fame rigour. 

MzanwnriLlEe, the Emperor arrived with the van of 
his army on the frontiers of Provence, and was till 
fo poſſeſſed with confidence of ſucceſs, that during a few 


o 


ig his officers; and as a new ineitement to ſerve 
him with zeal, gave them liberal promiſes of offices, 


entered the country, could ſcarce fail to damp his hopes ; 
and to convince him that a Monarch, who, in order to 
diftreſs an enemy, had voluntarily ruined one of his rich- 
eſt provinces, would defend the reſt with obſtinate deſ- 

ir. Nor was it long before he became ſenſible, that 
France's plan of defence was as prudent as it appeared 


ume by contrary winds, and other accidents to which naval 


* Bellay, 266. 2. ; 
eng operations 
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coaſt ; and even after its arrival, it afforded at beſt a pre- 
carious and ſcanty ſupply to ſuch a numerous body of 


try itlelf for their ſupport ; nor could they draw any 
conſiderabe aid from the dominions of the Duke of Savoy, 


exhauſted already by maintaining two great armies, The 
Emperor was no leſs embarraſſed how to employ, than 


I however be faid to have the command of it, while he 
W held only defenceleſs towns; and while the French, be- 
ſeilles and Arles: At firſt he thought of attacking the 


blow ; but ſkilful officer s, who were appointed to view it, 


'" Wl declared the attempt to be utterly impracticable. He then ge gege- 

7 commanded Marſeilles and Arles to be inveſted, hoping Marſeilles. 
— Wy thatthe French would quit their advantageous poſt in order 

> s relieve them; but Montmorency adhering frmiy to his 


plan, remained immovable at Avignon, and the Impe- 
rialiſts met with fuch a warm reception from the garrifons 
of both towns, that they relinquiſhed their enterprizes 
Vith loſs and diſgrace. As a laſt effort, the Emperor 


1 
wy 


* 


the French light troops, weakened by diſeaſes, and di- 
ſpirited by diſaſters, which ſeemed more intolerable, be- 
cauſe they were unexpected. 


expoſed to greater danger from his own troops than from 


1 A FSA => 


— void. Unaccuſtomed to bzhold an enemy ravaging their 
n: Dountry almoſt without controul ; impatient of ſuch long 
i. inaction ; unacquainted with the flow and remote, 
A but certain effects of Montmorency's ſyſtem of defence; 
oo the French wiſhed for a battle with no lefs ardour than 
f the Imperialiſts. They conſidered the conduct of their 
4 general as a diſgrace to their country. His caution they 
** imputed to timidity; his circumſpection to want of ſpi- 


® 2andov. ii. 23 1. 


F'2 


troops +; nothing was to be found in the coun- 


how to ſubſiſt his forces; for, though he was now in 
poſſeſſion of almoſt an entire province, he could not 


fides their camp at Avignon, continued maſters of Mar- 


camp, and of determinating the war by one deciſive 


advanced once more towards Avignon, tho? with an army 
haraſſed by the perpetual incurfions of ſmall parties of 


it ; and the conſtancy with which he purſued his plan 


to 


operations are ſubjef, from approaching the French Boos VI.” 


— — 
1836. 


DurinG theſe operations Montmorency found himſelf — 
8 — is 6d- 
the enemy; and their inconfiderate valour went near to hering to 
have precipitated the kingdom into thoſe calamities, which bis plan of 
he with fuch induſtry and caution had endeavoured to 


fence» 


84 
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The retreas Harri the retreat of the enemy delivered the king- 
and wretch- dom from the * which any raſh reſolution — 
ed condition have occaſioned. The 


of the Im- 


perial army. 


* 
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'Boox VI. to obſtinacy or pride. Theſe reflections, whiſpered, at 


firſt, among the ſoldiers and ſubaſterns, were adopted, 
by degrees, by cfficers of higher rank : and as many of 
theſe envied Montmorency's favour with the King, and 
more were diſſatisfied with his harſh diſguſting manner, 
the diſcontent ſoon became great in his camp, which was 
filled with general murmurings and almoſt open com- 
plaints againſt his meaſures. Montmorency, on whom 
the ſentiments of his own troops made as little impreſſion 
as the inſults of the enemy, adhered ſteadily to his ſyſ- 
tem ; though in order to reconcile the army to his max- 
ims, no leſs contrary to the genius of the nation, than 
to the ideas of war among undiſciplined troops, he aſ- 
ſumed an unuſal affability in his deportment, and often 
explained with great condeſcenſion the motives of his con- 
duct, the advantages which had already reſulted from 


it, and the certain ſucceis with which it would be attended. 


At laſt Francis joined his army at Avignon, which hav- 
ing received ſeveral reinforcements, he now conſidered as 


of ſtrength ſufficient to face the enemy. As he had put 
upon himſelf no ſmall conſtraint, in having conſented 


that his troops ſhould remain ſo long upon the defenſive, 


it can be ſcarce doubted but that his fondneſs for what 


was daring and ſplendid, added to the impatience both of 
officers and ſoldiers,” would have over-ruled Montmo- 
rency's ſalutary caution *. 


[ 
Emperor, after ſpending two in- 

lorious months in Provence, having performed nothing 
uitable to his vaſt preparations, or that could juſtify the 
confidence with which he had boaſted of his own power, 


found that, beſides Antonio de Leyva, and other officers 


of diſtinction, he had loſt one half of his troops by diſ- 
eaſes, or by famine ; and that the reſt were in no condi- 
tion to ſtruggle any longer with calamities, by which fo 
many of their companions had periſhed. Neceſſity, 
therefore, extorted from him orders to retire ; and though 


he was ſome time in motion before the French ſuſpected 


bis intention, a body of light troops, aſſiſted by crowds 
of pealants, eager to be revenged on thoſe who had 
brought ſuch deſolation on their country, hung upon the 
rear of the Imperialiſts, and by ſeizing every favourable 


* Mem, de Bellay, 269, cc. 312, &c. 
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i, EMPEROR CHARLES V. 85 
opportunity of attacking them, threw them often into Boox VI. 
confuſion. The road by which they fled, for they pun 
ſued their march with ſuch diſorder and precipitation, that 536. 
it ſcarce deſerves the name of a retfeat, was ſtrewed with 
arms or baggage, which in their hurry and trepidation 
they had abandoned, and covered . with the fick, the 
wounded, and the dead; inſomuch that Martin Bellay, 
an eye-witneſs of their calamities, endeavours to give his 
readers ſome idea of it, by comparing their miſeries to 
thoſe which the Jews ſuffered from the victorious and de- 
ſtructive arms of the Romans ®. If Montmorency at 
this critical moment had advanced with all his forces, no- 
thing could have fayed the whole Imperial army from ut- 
ter ruin, But that general, by ſtanding ſo long and ſo 
obſtinately on the defenſive, had becomecautious to exceſs : 
his mind, tenacious of any bent it had once taken, could not 
aſſume a contrary one as ſuddenly as the change of circum- 
ſtances required; and he ſtill continued to repeat his favou- 
rite maxims, that it was more prudent to allow the lion to 
eſcape, than to drive him to deſpair, and that a bridge of 
gold ſhould be made for a retreating enemy. 

Tat Emperor having conducted the ſhattered remains 
of his troops to the frontiers of Milan, and appointed the 
marquis del Guaſto to ſucceed Leyva in the government 
of the dutchy, ſet out for Genoa. As be could not bear 
to expoſe himſelf to the ſcorn of the Italians, after ſuch 
a ſad reverſe of fortune; and. did not chooſe, under his 
preſent circumſtances, to reviſit thoſe cities through 
which he had ſo lately paſſed in triumph for one conqueſt, 
and in certain expectation of another; he embarked di- Novem. 
realy for Spain +. 

OR was the progreſs of his arms on the oppoſite fron- 
tier of France ſuch as ta alleviate in any degree the loſſes 
which he had ſuſtained in Provence. Bellay by his addreſs 
and intrigues had preyailed on ſo many of the German 
Princes to withdraw the contingent of troops which they 
furniſhed to the King of the Romans, that he was oblig- 
ed to lay aſide all thoughts of his intended irruption Operations 
into Champagne. Though a powerful army levied in in Picardy. 
the Low-Countries entered Picardy, which they found _. 
but feebly guarded, while the ſtrength of the kingdom 


* Mem. de Bellay, 316. Sandov. Hiſt. del Eper. ii. 232. + Jovii 
Hiſtor. lib, 35. p. 92 Ec. 
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86 
Book VI. 


1536. 


ed, as obliged the enemy to retire without making any 
conqueſt of importance 8. 


THE REIGN OF THE 
was drawn towards the ſouth ; yet the nobility taking 
arms with their uſual alacrity, ſupplied by their Piri the 
defects of the King' s preparations, and defended wit 
ſuch vigour Peronne, and other towns which were attack. 


Tavs Francis, by the prudence of his own meaſures, 


and by the union and valour of his ſubjects, rendered 


Death ofthe O E circumſtance alone embittered the joy with which 


Dauphio. 


Imputed to 


poiſon. 


ror's arrogance no leſs than it checked his power, he was 


all France was animated with implacable hatred _ 
Charles, this was conſidered as an inconteſtable 


lite himſelf, and had two ſons, beſides the Dauphin, 


abortive thoſe vaſt efforts by which his rival had almoſt 
exhauſted his whole force. As this humbled the Empe- 


mortified more ſenſibly on this occaſion than on any other, 


during the courſe of the long conteſts between him and 
the French Monarch. | 


the ſucceſs of the campaign inſpired Francis. That was 
the death of the Dauphin, his eldeſt ſon, a Prince of great 

hopes, and extremely beloved by the people on account of ill 
his reſemblance to his father. This happening ſuddenly, W 
was imputed to poiſon, not Unly by the vulgar, fond of 
deſcribing the death of auftrious perſonages to extraordi- 
nary cauſes, but by the King and his miniſters. The 
count de Montecuculi, an Italian nobleman, cupbearer 
to the Dauphin, being ſeized on ſuſpicion, and put to the 
2 openly charged the imperial generals, Gonzaga 
and Leyva,- with having inſtigated him to the commiſſion 
of that crime, and threw out ſome indirect and obſcure 
accufations againſt the Emperor himſelf. At a time when 


guilt ; while the confidence with which both he and his 
officers aſſerted their own innocence, together with the 
indignation and horror which they expreſſed on their be- 
ing ſuppoſed capable of ſuch a deteſtable action, were lit- 
tle attended to, and leſs regarded . It is evident, how- 
ever, that the Emperor could have no inducement to per- 


e ſuch a crime, as Francis was ſtill in the vi 


grown up to a good age. That fingle conſideration, with- 
out mentioning the Emperor's general character, unble- 
miſhed by the imputation of any deed reſembling this in 
atrocity, is more than ſufficient to counterbalance the 
weight of a dubious teſtimony uttered during the anguiſh 


— Mem. te Bean, 318, See. + Mem. de Bellay, 289. 
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of torture L. According to the moſt unprejudiced hiſ- Boos VI. 
torians, the Dauphin's death was occaſioned by his hav wn 
ing drunk too freely of cold water after overheating him- 1536. 
ſelf at tennis; and this account, as it is the moſt ſimple, 
is likewiſe the moſt credible. But if his days were cut 
ſhort by poiſon, it is not improbable that the Emperor 
conjectured rightly, when he affirmed that it had been 
adminiſtered by the direction of Catharine of Medici, in 
order to ſecure the crown to the Duke of Orleans, her 
huſband. + The advantages reſulting to her by the 
Dauphin's death, were obvious as well-as great ; nordid 
her boundleſs and daring ambition ever ſcruple at any 
action neceſſary towards attaining the objects which ſhe 
had in view. 

NexT year opened with a tranſaction very uncommon, 53. 
but ſo incapable of producing any effect, that it would Decrees of 
not deſerve to be mentioned, if it were not a ftriking de p_ 
proof of that perſonal animoſity which mingled itſelf in g, «>ainn 

all the hoſtilities between Charles and Francis, and which the Emye+ 

often betrayed them into ſuch indecencies towards each wor. 
other, as leſſened the dignity of both. Francis, accom- 
nied by the peers and princes of the blood, having ta- 

en his ſeat in the parliament of Paris with the uſual] ſo- 

lemnites, the advocate-general appeared; and after accuſ= 

ing Charles of Auſtria, (for ſo he affeQed to call the 

Emperor) of having violated the treaty of Cambray, by 

which he was abſolved from the hamage due to the crown 

of France for the counties of Artois and Flanders ; in- 
ſiſted that this treaty being now void, he was ſtill to be 
_ conſidered as a vaſſal of the crown, and, by conſequence, 

had been guilty of rebellion in taking arms againſt his ſo- 

vereign ; and therefore he demanded that Charles ſhould - 

be ſummoned to appear in perſon, or by his counſel, be- 

fore the parliament of Paris, his legal judges, to anſwer 

for his crime. The requeſt was granted; a herald re- 

paired to the frontiers of Picardy, and ſummoned him, 

with the accuſtomed formalities, to appear againſt a day 
prefixed. That term being expired, and no perſon ap- 

pearing in his name, the parliament gave judgment, 

That Charles of Auſtria had forfeited by rebellion and 

contumacy theſe fiefs ; declared Flanders and Artois to 

be re-united to the crown of France ; and ordered their 
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d ® Sandov. Hiſt, del Einper. ii, 231. T Vera y Zuniga Vida de 
Carlo V. p. 7s. | | 
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Boox VI. decree for this purpoſe to be publiſhed by ſound of trumpet 
on the frontiers of theſe provinces *.” 2 

Caplan SOON after this vain diſplay of his reſentment, rather 

opens in the than of his power, Francis marched towards the Low- 

— .. Countries, as if he had intended to execute the ſentence 

March, which his parliament had pronounced, and to ſeize thoſe 

—_— territories which it had awarded to him. As the Queen 

of Hungary, to whom her brother the Emperor had com- 

mitted the government of that part of his dominions, was 

not prepared for ſo early a campaign, he at firſt made ſome 

progreſs, and took ſeveral towns of importance. But be- 

ing obliged ſoon to leave his army, in order to ſuperintend 

the other operations of war, the Flemings having aſſem- 

bled a numerous army, not only recovered moſt of the 

places which they had loſt, but began to make conqueſts 

in their turn. At laſt they inveſted Ter. uenne, and the 

Duke of Orleans, now Dauphin, by the death of his 

brother, and Montmorency, whom Francis had honour- 

ed with the conſtable's ſword, as the reward of his great 

ſervices during the former campaign, determined to ha- 

A ſuſpea;- Zard 2 battle in order to relieve it. While they were ad- 

on of arms Vancing for this purpoſe, and within a few miles of the 

there. enemy, they were ſtopt ſhort by the arrival of an herald 

from the Queen of Hungary, acquainting him that a ſuſ- 

penſion of arms was now agreed upon, 

THis unexpected event was owing to the zealous en- 

deavours of the two fiſters, the Queens of France and 

of Hungary, who had long latoured to reconcile the con- 

tending Monarchs. The war in the Netherlangs had laid 

waſte the frontier provinces of both countries, without 

any real advantage to either; the French and Flemings 

equally regretted the interruption of their commerce, 

which was beneficial to both ; and Charles and Francis, 


the vaſt operations of the former campaign, found that 

_ could not now keep armies on foot in this quarter, 

wit 

8 both wiſhed to puſh the war with the greateſt vigour. All 
17 30. theſecircumſiances facilitated the negotiations of the two 
Queens; a truce was concluded,ta continue in force for ten 
months, but it extended no farther than the Low-Coun- 
tries 4. 


| | Meinoires de Ribier, 56. 


IN 


who had each ftrained to the utmoſ}, in order to ſupport 


out weakening their operations in Piedmont, where 


Lettres et Memoires d'Etat, par Ribier, 2 tom. Bloie. 1666. torn, i, p. f. 
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EMPEROR CHARLES V. $9 
In Piedmont the war was ſtill proſecuted with great ani- Boox vl. 
moſity ; and though neither Charles nor Francis could . d 
make the powerful efforts to which their animoſity prompt- auf 

ed them, they continued to exert themſelves like comba- Piedmont. 
tants, whoſe rancour remains after their ſtrength is ex+ 
hauſted. Towns were alternately loſt and retaken ; ſkir- 
miſhes were fought every day; and much blood was ſhed, 
without any decifive action, that gave the ſupesiority to 
either ſide. At laſt the two Queens determining not to 
leave unfiniſhed the good work which they had begun, 
prevailed, by their importunate ſolicitations, the” one on 
her brother, the other on her huſband, to conſegt alſo to. 
a truce in Piedmont for three months, upon condition 
that each ſhould keep poſſeſſion of what was in his hands, 
and leaving garriſons in the towns, withdraw his army 
out of the province ; and that plenipotentiaries ſhould be 
appointed to adjuſt all matters in diſpute by a final trea- 

* 1 


. Tux powerful motives which inclined bath Princes to Motires of 

this accommodation, have been often mentioned. The“. 

expences of the war had far exceeded the ſums which their 

revenues were capable of ſupplying, nor durſt they ven- 

ture upon any great addition to the impoſitions then eſta- 

bliſhed, as ſubjects were not yet taught to bear with pati- 

ence the immenſe burdens to which they have become 

accuſtomed in modern times. The Emperor, in parti- 

cular, though he had contracted debts which in that age 

appeared prodigious , had it not in his power to pay the 

large arrears which had been long due to his army. At 

the ſame time he had no proſpect of deriving any aid in 

money or men either from the Pope or Venetians, tho 

he had employed promiſes and threats, alternately, in or- 

der to procure it. But he found the former fixed in his 

reſolution of adhering ſteadily to the neutrality which he 

had always declared to be ſuitable to his character, and 

paſſionately defirous of bringing about a peace. He per- 

ceived that the latter were ftill intent on their ancient ob- 

ject of holding the balance even between the rivals, and 

folicitous not to throw too great a weight into either 

ſcale. | | | Of which 
WHar made a deeper impreſſion on Charles than all Fraxcis's 

theſe, was the dread of the Turkiſh arms, which Francis mug, 

* Mem, de Ribier, 62. ＋ Ribier, i. 294. Emperor 
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Boox VI. had drawn upon him by his league with Solyman. Tho” 
Francis, without the aſſiſtance of a lingle ly, had a war 
1537. to maintain againſt an enemy greatly ſuperior in power to 
himſelf, yet ſo great was the horror of Chriſtians, in that 
age, at any union with Infidels, which they conſidered 
not only as diſhonourable but profane, that it was long 
before he could be brought to avail himſelf of the obvious 
_ advantages reſulting from ſuch a confederacy. Neceſſity 

at laſt ſurmounted his delicacy and fcruples ; and towards 
the cloſe of the preceding year, La Foreſt, a fecret agent 
at the Ottoman porte, had concluded a treaty with the 
Sultan, whereby Solyman engaged to invade, next cam- 
paign, the kingdom of Naples, and to attack the King of 
the Romans in Hungary with a powerful army, while 
Francis undertook to enter the Milaneſe at the ſame time 
with a proper force. Solyman had punctually performed 
what was incumbent on him. Barbaroſſa with a great 
fleet appeared on the coaſt of Naples, filled that kingdom, 
| from which all the troops had been drawn towards Pied- 
1: mont, with conſternation, landed without reſiſtance near 
1 Tarento, obliged Caſtro, a place of ſome ſtrength, to 
furrender, plundered the adjacent country, and was tak- 
\'' ing meaſures for ſecuring and extending his conqueſts, 
| when the unexpected arrival of Doria, together with the 
_ Pope's gallies, and a ſquadron of the Venetian fleet, made 
it prudent for him to retire. In Hu the progreſs of 
the Turks was more formidable, Mahmet, their gene- 
ral, after gaining ſeveral ſmall advantages, defeated the 
. Germans in 2 4 t battle at Eſſeck on the Drave *. 
ſ "WY Happily for Chriſtendom, it was not in Francis's power 
. to execute with equal exactneſs what he had ſtipulated; 
\ | nor could he aſſemble at this juncture an army ge- 
. nough to penetrate into the Milaneſe. By this he failed 
1 — rn of that dutchy ; and Italy was not 

only ſaved from the calamities of a new war, but from 
feeling as an addition to all that it had ſuffered the deſo-. 
lating rage of the Turkiſh arms f. As the Emperor 
knew that he could not long reũſt the efforts of two ſuch 
| powerful confederates, nor could expect that the ſame for- 
f Wi funate accidents would copcur a ſecond time to deliver 
_ Naples, and to preſerve the Milaneſe : As he foreſaw that 
þ 4 the Italian ſtates would not only tax him loudly with inſa- 


— — — 


* Itnanhsfi Hiſt. Hung. lib. xiii. p. 139. 
＋ Jovii Hiltor, lib. 8Xx5, p. 751, 
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jable ambition, but might even turn their arms againſt Boo Vl. 
him, if he ſhould be ſo . andere of their danger as ob- 
ſtinately to protrat the war, he thought it neceſſary, 1537- 
both for his ſafety and reputation, to give his confent to 

a truce. Nor was Francis willing to ſuſtain all the blame 

of obſtructing the re- eſtabliſnment of peace, or to expoſe 

himſelf on that account to the danger of being deſeried by 

the Swiſs and other foreigners in his ſervice. He even 

began to apprehend that his own ſubjects would ſerve him 

coldly, if by contributing to aggrandize the power of the 

Infidels, which it was his duty, and had been the ambition 

of his anceſtors to depreſs, he continued to ac in direct 
oppoſition to all the principles which ought to influence a 
Monarch diſtinguiſhed by the title of Moft Chriſtian 

King. He chole, for all theſe reaſons, rather to run the 


inferiority, as to facrifice any point of honour, or to re- 
linquiſh any matter of right; ſo that the plenipotentiaries 538. 
ſpent the time in long and fruitleſs negotiations, and ſe- 
parated after agreeing to prolong the truce for a few 
months. _ 18 „ 
Tax Pope, however, did not deſpair of accompliſhing The Pope 
a point in which the plenipotentiaries had failed, and took — 9 
upon himſelf the ſole burden of negotiating'a peace. Togg 
form a confederacy capable of defending Chriſtendom 
from the formidable inroads of the Turkiſh arms, and to 
concert effectual "meaſures for the extirpation of the Lu- 
theran hereſy, were two great objects which Paul had 
much at heart, and he conſidered the union of the Empe- 
ror with the King of France as an eſſential preliminary to 
both. To be the inſtrument of reconciling theſe con- 
tending Monarchs, whom his predeceffors by their in- 
tereſted and indecent intrigues had ſo often embroiled, 
Was a circumſtance which could not fail of throwing diſ- 
tinguiſhed luſtre on his character and adminiſtration. 
Nor was he without hopes that while he purſued this lau- 
dable end, he might ſecure advantages to his own family, 
the aggrandizing of which he did not neglect, though By | 
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7 THE REIGN OF THE 
Boox VI. aimed at it with a leſs audacious ambition than was com. 
e mon among the Popes of that century. Influenced by 
"53" theſe conſiderations, he propoſed an interview between 
the two Monarchs at Nice, and offered to repair thither 
in perſon, that he might act as mediator in compoſing all 
their differences. When a Pontiff of a venerable charac- 
ter, and of very advanced age, was willing, from his 
zeal for peace, to undergo the fatigues of ſuch a diſtant 
journey, neither Charles nor Francis could with decency 
decline the interview. But though both came to the 
place of rendezvous, ſo great was the difficulty of adjuſt- 
ing the ceremonial, or ſuch the remains of diſtruſt and 
rancour on each fide, that they refuſed to fee one another, 
and every thing was tranſacted by the intervention of the 
Pope, who viſited them alternately. Nor could he, with 
all his zeal and ingenuity, find out any method of re- 
moving the obſtacles, particularly thoſe ariſing from the 
poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe, which prevented a final ac- 
commodation ; nor was all the weight of his authority, 
ſufficient to overcome the obſtinate perſeverance of either 
A trace for Monarch in aſſerting his own claims. At laſt, that he 
ten years might not ſeem to have laboured altogether without ef- 
concluded fe, he prevailed on them to ſign a truce for ten years, 
at Nice. JT . 
June 38. upon the ſame condition with the former, that each 
" ſhould retain what was now in his poſſeſſion, and in the 
mean time ſhould fend ambaſſadors to Rome, to diſcuſs 
their pretenſions at leiſure *. 3 
Tus ended a war of no long continuance, but very 
extenſive in its operations, and in which both parties exerted 
their utmoſt ſtrength. Tho? Francis failed in the object 
that he had principally in view, the recovery of the Mi- 
laneſe, he acquired, nevertheleſs, great reputation by the 
wiſdom of his meaſures, as well as the ſucceſs of his arms 
in repulſing a formidable invaſion ; and by ſecuring poſ- 
ſeſſion of one half of the Duke of Savoy's dominions, 
he added no inconſiderable acceſſion to his kingdom. 
Whereas, Charles, repulſed and baffled, after having 
boaſted fo arrogaptly of victory, purchaſed an inglorious 
truce, by ſacrificing an ally who had raſhly confided top 
much in his friendſhip and power. The unfortunate Duke 
murmured, complained, and remonſtrated againſt a 


Recueil des Traitez, ii. 210. Relatione del Nicolo Tiepolo de Pabo- 
camento di Nizza chez. Du Mont Corps Diplomat. par. li. p. 172. 
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treaty ſo much to his difadvantage ; but in vain ; he had Boox 


no means of redreſs, and was obliged to ſubmit. Of all 
= his dominions, Nice, with its dependencies, was the on- 

| ly corner of which he himſelf kept poſſeſſion. He faw 
the reſt divided between a powerful invader, and the ally 
to whoſe protection he had truſted, while he remained a 


ſad monument of the imprudenee of weak Princes, who, 
by taking part in the quarrel of mighty neighbours, be- 
tween whom they happen to be fituated, are cruſhed and 


overwhelmed in the ſhock. 85 


Arzw days after ſigning the treaty of truce, the Em- interview 
ſet fail for Barcelona, but was driven by contrary 3 * 
winds to the iſland St. Margaret on the coaſt of Provence. Francis at 
When Francis, who happened to be not far diſtant, Alsuee- 


heard of this, he conſidered it as an office of civility, to wortes. 


invite him to take ſhelter in his dominions, and propoſed 
a perſonal interview with him at Aigues-mortes. The 
Emperor, who would not be outdone by his rival in com- 
plaiſance, inſtantly repaired thither. As ſoon as he caſt 
anchor in the road, Francis, without waiting to ſettle any 
point of ceremony, but relying implicitly on the Empe- 


ror's honour for his ſecurity, viſited him on board his 


galley, and was received and entertained with the warm- 


eſt demonſtrations of eſteem and affetion. Next day, 


the Emperor repaid the confidence which the King had 


Placed in him. He landed at Aigues-mortes with as lit- 


tle precaution, and met with a reception equally cordial. 
He remained on ſhore during the night, and in both vi- 
fits, they vied with each other in expreſſions of reſpect 


and friendſhip *. After twenty years of open hoſtilities, 


or of ſecret enmity ; after ſo many injuries reciprocally 


infliaed or endured ; after having formally given the lie, 


and challenged one another to fingle combat ; after the 
Emperor had inveighed fo publicly againſt Francis, as a 
Prince void of honour or integrity ; and Francis had ac- 
cuſed him as acceſſary to the murder of his eldeſt ſon ; 


ſuch an interview appears altogether fingular, and even 
unnatural, But the hiſtory of theſe Monarchs abounds 


with ſuch ſurprizing tranſitions. From implacable en- 
mity, they appeared to paſs, in a moment, to the moſt 


cordial reconcilement; from ſuſpicion and diſtruſt, to 


® Sandov. Hiſt. vol. ii. 238. Relation de Ventrevue de Charl. V. Se 


Fran. I. par M. de la Rivoite. Hiſt, de Langved. par. D. D. De Vie & 
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Boo VI. perfect confidence ; and from practiſing all the dark arts 
—— of a deceitful policy, they could aſſume, of a ſudden, the 
153% liberal and open manners of two gallant gentlemen. | 
The «fa. THE Pope, beſides the glory of having reſtored peace 
nation of to Europe, gained, according to his expectation, a point 
Alexander of great conſequence to his family, by prevailing on the 
— Emperor to hetroth Ma of Auſtria his natural 
daughter, formerly the wife of Alexander de Medici, to 
his grandſon Octavio Farneſe, and in conſideration of 
this marriage, to beſtow ſeveral honours and territories 
upon his futureſon-in-law. A very tragical event, which 
about the beginning of the year one thouſand 
five hundred and thirty-ſeven, had deprived Margaret of 
her firſt huſband. That young prince, whom the Em- 
peror's partiality had raiſed to the ſupreme power in Flo- 
rence, upon the ruins of the public liberty, negleQed en- 
. tirely the cares of government, and abandoned himvIf to 
the moſt diſſolute debauchery. Lorenzo de Medici his 
neareſt kinſman, was not only the companion, bur direc- 
tor of his pleaſures, and employing all the powers of a 
— — in this diſhonourable mi- 
niſtry, e variety to vice, as gained 
him an abſolute aſcendant over the enind of Alexander. 
But while Lorenzo ſeemed to be ſunk in luxury, and af- 
feed ſuch an a of indolence and effeminacy, 


that he would not wear a ſword, and trembled at the fight 
of blood, he concealed under that diſguiſe, à dark, de- 


figning, 
liderty, 


in his mind, his reſerved and ſuſpicious temper 
him from icating it to any 
continuing to live with Alexander in their uſual familiari- 
ty, he, one night, under pretence of having ſecured him 


whoſe company he had been promiſed. But no 
. was the deed done, than ſtanding aftoniſhed, and ſtruck 
with horror at its atrocity, he forgot, in a moment, all 
the motives which had induced him to commit it, and, 
inſtead of rouzing the e to recover their liberty, by 

. publiſhing the death of the tyrant, inſtead of taking 2 
— 25 NR | ö ep 


wer, he 4 
Lor and friend. Though he long revolyed this deſign, 
whatever ; and 
an aſſignation with a lady of high rank, whom he had of-- 


ten ſolicited, drew that unwary Prince into a ſecret apart- 
ment of his houſe, and there ftabbed him, while he lay 


nis irregularities, never entered his apartment early. Im- 


induced partly by the zeal of cardinal Cibo for the houſe 
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towards opening his own way to the dignity now ya- Boos VE. 

ops he locked > door of the HEE AP and, like a wa 

man bereaved of reaſon and preſence of mind, fied with 

the utmoſt precipitation out of the Florentine territories. 

It was late next morning before the fate of the unfortu- 

nate Prince was known, as his attendants, accuſtomed to 


| mediately the chief perſons in the ſtate aſſembled. Being 


of Medici, to which he was nearly related, partly by the 
authority of Francis Guicciardini, who recalled to their 
memory, and repreſented in ſtriking colours the caprice, 

as well as turbulence of their ancient popular government, 

they agreed to place Coſmo de Medici, a youth of eigh - Coſmo de 


teen, the only male heir of that illuſtrious houſe, at theMedici p- 


head of the government; though at the ſame time ſuch pe .c wa 
was their love of liberty, that they eſtabliſhed ſeveral re- Piorentine 
gulations in order to circumicribe and moderate his pow- ftate. | 


McanwaiLt Lorenzo having reached a place of ſafety, His govern- 
made known what he had done, to Philip Strozzi and geg bi e 
= the other Florentines who had been driven into exile, or Fioreatine 

who had voluntarily retired, when the republican form of exiles. 
| government was aboliſhed in order to make way for the 
minion of the Medici. By them, the deed was extoll- 
ed with extravagant prailes, and the virtue of Lorenzo 
was compared with that of the elder Brutus, who difre- 
garded the ties of blood, or with that of the younger, who 
forgot the friendſhip and favours of the tyrant, that they 
might preſerve or recover the liberty of their country *. 
Nor did they reſt ſatisfied with empty panegyricks ; they 
immediately quitted their different places of retreat, aſſem- 
bled forces, animated their vaſſals and partizans to take 
arms, and to ſeize this opportunity of re-eſtabliſhing the 
public liberty on its ancient foundation. Being openly 
aſſiſted by the French ambaſſador at Rome, ſecretly 
„ the Pope, who bore no good will to the 
S houſe of Medici, they entered the Florentine dominions 
| with a conſiderable body of men. But the perſons who 
had elected Coſmo, polleſſed both the means of ſupport- 
ing his. government, and abilities to employ them in the 
moſt proper manner. They levied, with the greateſt ex- 
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pedition, a good number of troops; they endeavoured by 
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every art, to gain the citizens of greateſt authority, and to 
render the admiration of the | 27s Prince agreeabie to 
the people. Above all, they courted the Emperor's pro- 
tection, as the only firm foundation of Coſmo's dignity 
ind power. Charles, knowing the propenſity of the 
Florentines to the friendſhip of France, and how much 
all the partizans of a republican government deteſted him 
as the oppreſſor of their liberties, ſaw it to be greatly for 
his intereſt to prevent the re-eſtabliſhment of the ancient 
conſtitution in Florence. For this reaſon, he not only 
acknowledged Coſmo as head of the Florentine tate, and 
_ conferred on him all the titles of honour with which Alex- 
ander had been dignified, but engaged to defend him to 
the utmoſt ; and as a pledge of this, ordered the com- 
manders of ſuch of his troops as were ſtationed on the 
_ frontiers of Tuſcany, to ſupport him againſt all aggreſ- 
_ ſors. By their aid, Coſmo obtained in eaſy victory over 
the exiles, whoſe troops he ſurprized in the night-time, 
and took moſt of the chiefs priſoners; an event which 
broke all their meaſures, and fully eſtabliſhed his own 
authority. But h he was extremely defirous of the 
additional honour of marrying the Emperor's daughter, 
the widow of his predeceſſor, Charles, ſecure already of 
his attachment, choſe rather to gratify the Pope by be- 
towing her on his n ®, PEEL Se. 


The friendᷣ- Duin the war between the E and Francis, 
2 d happened which abated in ſome the 
Heary vlll. warmth and cordiality of friendſhip which had long ſub- 
-— fiſted between the latter and the King of England. James 


the fifth of Scotland, an enterprizing young Prince, hav- 
ing heard of the Emperor's intention to invage Provence, 
apo, Houta mars, foo he did not yield to any of 
his in the {incerity of his attachment to the 
French crown, as well as eager to diſtinguiſh himſelf by 


= detained 
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ined ſo long in his voyage that he could not have any Boox VI. 
— in the — operations, and he met the Mag 6 * 
his return after the retreat of the Imperialiſts. Francis, 1538. 
greatly pleaſed with his zeal, and no lefs with his man- 
ners and converfation, could not refuſe him his daughter 
Magdalen, whom he demanded. in marriage. It mortifi- jan. 1. 1537, 
ed Henry extremely to fee a Prince of whom he was lately 
become jealous, after having long treated him and his 
ſubjects with contempt, form-an alliance, from wh ch he 
derived ſuch an acceffion both of reputation and ſecurity *. 
He could not, however, with decency oppoſe Francis's 
beſtowing his daughter upon a Monarch deſcended from a 
W race of Princes, the moſt ancient and faithful allies of the 
French crown. But when James, upon the ſudden death 
of Magdalen, demanded as his ſecond wife Mary of Guiſe, 
he warmly ſolicited Francis to deny his ſuit, and in order 
to diſappoint him, aſked that lady in marriage for him- 
ſeif. When Francis preferred the Scottiſh King's ſincere 
= courtſhip to his artful and malevolent propoſal, he diſco- 
vered much diſſatisfaQion. The pacification agreed upon 
gat Nice, and the familiar interview of the two rivals at 
Aigues-mortes, filled Henry's mind with new ſuſpicions, 
as if Francis had altogether renounced his friendſhip for 
me ſake of new connections with the Emperor. Charles, The Empe- 
thoroughly acquainted with the temper of the Engliſh ror courts 
King, and watchful to obſerve all the ſhiftings and ca- ) 
prices of his paſſions, thought this a favourable opportu- 
Wnity of renewing his negotiations with him, which had 
long been broken off. By the death of Queen Cathe- 
tine, whoſe intereſt the Emperor could not with decency 
have abandoned, the chief cauſe of their diſcord was re- 
moved; ſo that without touching upon the delicate queſ- 
tion of her divorce, he might now take what meaſures he 
chought maſt effectual for regaining Henry's good will. 
For this purpoſe, he began with propoſing ſeveral mar- 
rlage-treaties to the King. He offered his niece, a daugh- 
ter of the King of Denmark, to Henry himſelf ; he de- 
manded the Princeſs Mary for one of the Princes of Por- 
tugal, and was even willing to receive ber as the King's 
illegitimate daughter f. Though none of theſe projected 
alliances ever took place, or perhaps were ever ſeriouſly in- 
ended, they occaſioned ſuch frequent intercourſe between 
me courts, and ſo many reciprocal profeſſions of civility 
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98 THE REIGN OF THE 
Boo VI. and efteem, as conſiderabty abated the edge of Henry', 
=> rancour againſt the Emperor, and paved the way for that 
1535 union between them which afterwards proved fo diſad- 
vantageous to the French King, e 
2 Tux ambitious ſchemes in which the Emperor had 
mation. been engaged, and the wars he had been carrying on for 
ſome years proved, as uſual, extremely favourable to the 
progreſs of the reformation in Germany. While Charles 
was abſent upon his African expedition, or intent on 
his vaſt projects againſt France, his chief object in Ger. 
many was to prevent the diſſentions about religion from 
diſturbing the publick tranquillity, by granting ſuch in- 
dulgence to the Proteſtant Princes as might induce them 
to concur with his meaſures, or at leaſt hinder them from 
taking part with his rival. For this reaſon, he was care- 
ful to ſecure to the Proteſtants the poſſeſſion of all the ad- 
vantages which they had gained by the articles of pacifi- 
cation at Nuremberg, in the year one thouſand five hun- 
dred and thirty-two *; and except ſome flight trouble 
from the proceedings of the imperial Chamber, they met iſh 
with nothing to diſturb them in the exerciſe of their reli- 
gion, or to interrupt the ſucceſsful zeal with which they 
 —_— ed their opinions. Mean while the Pope conti- 
nued his negotiations for convoking a general council; 
and though the Proteſtants had expreſſed great diſſatisfac- 
tion with his intention to fix upon Mantua as the place of 
meeting, he adhered obſtinately to his choice, ſued a 
bull on the ſecond of June, one thouſand five hundred 
and thirty-fix, 1 to aſſemble in that city on the 
twenty- third of May the year following; he nominated 
three cardinals to precide in his name; enjoined all Chriſ- 
tian Princes to countenance it by their authority, and in- 
vited . ogg of every nation to attend in perſon. This 
Citation of a council, an aſſembly which from its nature 
and intention demanded quiet times, as well as pacific diſ- 
tions, at the very juncture, when the Emperor was an 
his march towards France, and ready to involve a great 
part of Europe in the confuſions of war, appeared to eve- 
ry perſon extremely unſeaſonable. It was intimated, 
however, to all the different courts by nuncios diſpatched 
of purpoſe + The Emperor, with an intention to grati- 
fy the Germans, had, during his refidence at Rome, 


* Du Mont Corps Diplom. tom. jv. pact 4. 1. 136. 
+ Pallavic. Hiſt. Conc, Trid. 113, 
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warmly 
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along with the nuncio whom the 27 employed in Ger- 
k 


| the day prefixed, and the Pope, that his authority might 
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warmly ſolicited the Pope to call a council ; but being at Boox VI. 
the ſame time willing to try every art in order to perſuade © 
Paul to depart from the neutrality which he preſerved be- 1538. 
tween him and Francig, he ſent Heldo his vice chancellor 


many, inſtructing him to ſecond all the nuncio's repre- 
ſentations, and to enforce them with the whole weight of 

the imperial authority. The proteſtants gave them audi- February | 
ence at Smalkalde, where they had aſſembled in a body, in 337 
order to receive them. But after weighing all their argu- | 
ments, they unanimouſly refuſed ro acknowledge a coun- 

eil ſummoned in the name and by the authority of the 

Pope alone; in which he afſumed the fole right of 

prefiding ; which was to be held in a city not only far 

Fant from Germany, but ſubjeQ to a Prince, a ſtranger 

to them, and cloſely connected with the court of Rome; 

and to which their Divines could not repair with r=” 
eſpecially after their doctrines had been yes int 

wy bull of convocation with the name of hereſy. Theſe 

per 


many other objections againſt the council, which ap- 
red to them unaniwerable, they enumerated in a large 
manifeſto, which they publiſhed in vindication of their con- 
—_—. 7 
AGAINST this the court of Rome exclaimed as a fla- 
t proof of their 2 and preſumption, and the 
| fax ſtill perſiſted in his reſolution to hold the council at 
the time and in the place appointed. But ſome unex- 
pected difficulties being ſtarted by the Duke of Mantua, 
both about the right of juriſdiction over thoſe who reſort- 
ed to the council, and the ſecurity of his capital amidſt 
ſuch a concourſe of ſtrangers, the Pope, after fruitleſs en- 
deavours to adjuſt theſe, firſt prorogued the council for 
ſome months, and afterwards transferring the place of oa. s, 
meeting to Vicenza in the Venetian territories, appointed 1538. 


it to aſſemble on the firſt of May in the following year. 
As neither the Emperor nor French King, who had not 
then come to any accommodation, would permit their ſub- 
jects to repair thither, not a ſingle prelate appeared on 


not become altogether contemptible by ſo many ineffeftu- 
al intimations, put off the meeting by an indefinitive pro- 


rogation +. 

© Sleidan, I. xii. 123, Se. Seckend. Com, lib, iii. p. 143, Cee. 

1 F. Paul, 117. "Pallavi. 117. 88 
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abuies by 
the Pope. 


A league 
formed in 
_ oppoſition 
to that at 
Smalkalde. 


Apartial re- 


merely defenfive, and though concluded by Heldo in the 
by him, and 
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Mr ANwRHIIL r, that he might not ſeem to have turned 


- his whole attention towards a reformation which he was 
not able to accompliſh, while he neglected that which 
formation of was in his power, he deputed a certain number of cardi- 


nals and biſhops with full authority to inquire into the a- 
buſes and why vs of the Roman court; and to 2 
poſe the moſt effectual method of removing them. is 


ſerutiny, undertaken with teluctance, was carried on ſlow- 


ly and with remiſſneſs. All defects were touched with a 
gentle hand, afraid of probing too deep, or of diſcovering 
too much. But even by this partial examination, 
many irregularities were detected, and many enormities 
expoſed to light, while the remedies which they ſuggeſted 


as moſt proper were either inadequate, or were never ap- 


plied. The report and reſolutions of theſe deputies, 
though intended to be kept ſecret, were tranſmitted by 
ſome accident into Germany, and being immediately 
made public, afforded ample matter for reflection and tri- 
umph to the Proteſtants . On the one hand, they de- 
monſtrated the neceſſity of a reformation in the head as 


well as the members of the church, and even pointed out 


many of the corruptions againſt which Luther and his 


followers had remonſtrated with the greateſt vehemence. 


They ſhewed, on the other hand, that it was vaitiĩ to ex- 
peQ this reformation from eccleſiaſticks themſelves, who, 


as Luther ſtrongly expreſſed it, piddled at curing warts, 


while they overlooked or confirmed ulcers +. 
Tu earneſtneſs with which the Em ſeemed, at 
firſt, to preſs their acquieſcing in the Pope's ſcheme of 
holding a council in Italy, having alarmed the Proteſtant 
Princes ſo much, that they thought it prudent to ſtrength- 
en their confederacy, by admitting ſeveral new members 


v ho ſolicited that privilege, particularly the King of Den- 


mark; Heldo, who, during his reſidence in any, 
had obſerved all the advantages which they derived from 


| that union, endeavoured to counterbalance its effects by - 


an alliance among the catholick powers of the empire. 
This league, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Hoh, was 


Emperor's name, was afterwards diſo 


ſubſcribed by very few Princes | 


* Sleidan, 233. ; Seck. I. iii, 164. 
1 Seck. I. iii. 171. Recueil des Traitez. N 
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on, notwithſtanding all the endeavours of the contract- > © 
ing parties to conceal it; and their zeal, always apt to s the 
ſufpect and to dread, even to exceſs, every thing that Proteſtants. 
ſeemed to threaten religion, inſtantly took the alarm, as if 
the Emperor had been juſt ready to enter upon the execu · 

tion of ſome formidable plan for the extirpation of their 
opinions. In order to diſappoint this, they held * | 
conſultations ; they courted the Kings of France and Eng- 

land with great aſſiduity, and even began to think of raiſ- 

ing the reſpective contingents both in men and money, 

which they were obliged to furniſh by the treaty of Smal- 

kalde. But it was not long before they were convinced, 

that theſe apprehenſions were without foundation, and 

that the Emperor, to whom repoſe was abſolutely neceſſa- 


in the war with France, had no thoughts of difturbing the 
tranquillity of Germany. As a proof of this, his ambaſ- April 19. 
ſadors, at an interview with the Proteſtant Princes in 
Francfort, that all conceſſions in their favour, par- 
ticularly thoſe contained in the pacification of Nurem- 
DI oe Lf ory 
uring this perjod, ings of the imperial cham- 
ber againſt them ſhould be ſuſpended ; that a conference 
ſnould be held by a few divines of each party, in order to 
difcuſs the points in controverſy, and to propoſe articles of 
accommodation, which ſhould be laid before the next 
diet. Though the emperor, that he might not irritate 


| the Pope, who remonſtrated againſt the firſt part of this 


agreement as impolitick, and againſt the latter, as an im- 


| Pious encroachment upon his prerogative, never formally 


ratified this convention, it was obſerved with conſiderable 
exactneſs, and greatly ſtrengthened the baſis of that ec - 


cleſiaſtical liberty, for which the Proteſtants contended . 


_ A Few days after the convention at Fraricfort, hap- April 24. 

pened the death of George Duke of Sa „an event Reforma- | 

of great advantage to the reformation. That Prince, the _— 
head of the Albertine or younger branch of the Saxon fa- very part of WM 
mily, poſſeſſed, as marquis of Miſnia and Thuringia, Saxony. 
extenſive territories, comprehending Dreſden, Leipfick, 

and other cities now the moſt conſiderable in the eleQorate. 

From the firſt dawn of the Reformation, he had been its 

enemy as avowedly, as the electoral Princes were its pro- 


p. Paul, 84. Sleid. 247 Seck. 1. iii. 200. 
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Beer VI. tectors, and had carried on his oppoſition not only with 
u the zeal flowi 


ng from religious prejudices, but with a 


A virulence inſpired by perſonal antipathy to Luther, and 
_ "imbittered by the domeſtic animoſity, ſubſiſting between 


him and the other branch of his family. By his death 
without iſſue, his ſucceſſion fell to his brother Henry, 


_ whoſe attachment to the Proteſtant religion, ſurpaſſed, if 
. that of his predeceſſor to popery. Henry no 
; ner 


took poſſeſſion of his new dominions, than, diſ- 
regarding a clauſe in George's will, dictated by his bigo- 
try, whereby he bequeathed all his territories to the Em- 
peror and king of the Romans, if his, brother ſhould at- 


tempt to make any innovation in religion; he invited 


ſome Proteſtant divines, and among them Luther himſelf, 
to Leipſicx. By their advice and affiſtance, he overturned, 
in a few weeks, the whole ſyſtem of ancientrites, eſtabliſning 
the full exerciſe of the reformed religion, with the univerſal 


applauſe of his ſubjects, who had long wiſhedfor this change, 


which the authority of their Duke alone had hitherto pre- 


vented ®, This revolution delivered the Proteſtants from 


the danger to which they were expoſed, by having an in- 
veterate enemy fituated in the middle of their- territories ; 
and their dominions now extended in one great and almoſt 
unbroken line, from the ſhore of the Baltick to the banks 
of the Rhine, n Obit eh 


Soo after the concluſion of the Truce at Nice, an 
A _ event happened, which ſatisfied all Europe, that Charles 


had proſecuted the war to the utmoſt extremity, that the 
ſtate of his affairs would permit. Vaſt arrears were due 
to his troops, whom he had long amuſed with vain hopes 


and promiſes. As they now foreſaw that little attention 
would be paid to their demands, when by the re-eſtabliſh- 


ment of peace, their ſervices became of leſs importance, 
they loſt all patience, broke out into an open mutiny, and 
declared, that they thought themſelves entitled to ſeize by 


violence, what was detained from them contrary to all 


juſtice. Nor was this ſpirit of ſedition confined to one 
part of the Emperor's dominions ; the mutiny was almoſt 
as as the grievance which gave riſe to it. The 
ſoldiers 'in the Milaneſe, plundered the open country 
without controul, and filled the capital itſelf with conſter- 


nation. Thoſe in garriſon at Goletta, threatened to give 


Seiden 245. 1 98 | up 
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up that important fortreſs to Barbaroſſa. In Sicily, the Boox VI: 
troops proceeded to ſtill greater exceſſes ; having chaced —v 
away their officers, they elected others in their ſtead, de- 339 
feated a body of men whom the viceroy ſent againſt them, 
took and pillaged ſeveral cities, conducting themſelves all 
the while, in ſuch a manner, that their operations reſem- 
bled rather the regular proceedings of a concerted rebel- 
lion, than the raſhneſs and violence of a military mutin 7). 
But by the addreſs and prudence of the generals, who, 
partly by borrowing money in their own name, or in that 
of their maſter, partly. by extorting large ſums from the 
cities in their reſpective provinces, raiſed what was ſufh- 
cient to diſcharge the arrears of the ſoldiers, theſe inſur- 
rections were quelled. The greater part of the troops be- 
ing diſbanded, ſuch a number only as was neceſſary for 

Ws garriſoning the principal towns, and protecting the ſea 
= coaſts from the inſults of the Turks, was kept in pay . ED 

= Ir was happy for the Emperor, that the abilities of his Cortes of 
generals extricated him out of theſe difficulties, which it Caſtile beld 
exceeded his own power to have removed. He had de- Toledo. 
pended, as his chief reſource for diſcharging the arrears 
due to his ſoldiers, upon the ſubſidies which he expected 
from his Caſtilian ſubjects. For this purpoſe, he aſſem- 
bled the Cortes of Caſtile at Toledo, and having repre- 
ſented to them the great expence of his military operations, 
together with the vaſt debts in which theſe had neceſſarily 
involved him, he propoſed to levy ſuch ſupplies as the pre- 
ſent exigency of his affairs demanded, by a general exciſe 
on commodities. But the Spaniards who already felt The Com- 
themſelves oppreſſed with a load of taxes unknown to their plaints and 
anceſtors, and who had often complained that their coun- 1 of ut 
try, in order to proſecute quarrels in which it was not in- afembly. 
tereſted, and to fight battles from which it could reap no 
benefit, was drained not only of its wealth but of its inha- 
bitants, determined not to add voluntarily to their own 
| burdens, or to furniſh the Emperor with the means of en- 
aging in new enterprizes no leſs ruinous to the kingdom, 

than moſt of thoſe which he had hitherto carried on. 
The nobles, in particular, inveighed with great vehemence 
againſt the impoſition propoſed, as an encroachment upon 
the valuable and diſtinguiſhing privilege of their order, 
that of being exempted from the payment of any tax. 
They a conference with the repreſentatives af 


® Joi Hiſlor, I. xxxvii. 203, . Sandov. Ferreras, ix. 20g. 
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Boos VI. the cities concerning the ſtate of the nation. They con- 


1539- 


tended that if Charles would imitate the example of his 
predeceffors, who had. refided conſtantly in Spain, and 
would avoid entangling himſelf in a multiplicity of tranſ. 
actions foreign to the concerns of his Spaniſh dominions, 
the ſtated revenues of the crown would be fully ſufficient 
to defray the neceſſary expences of government. They 
repreſented*o him that it would be unjuſt to lay new bur- 
dens upon the people, while this prudent and effectual 
method of re-eſtabliſhing public credit, and ſecuring na- 


tional opulence, was totally neglected *, Charles, after 


The gacient 


. conſtitution 
of the Cortes 


ſubverted. 


employing arguments, entreaties and promiſes, but with- 
out ſucceſs, in order to overcome their obſtinacy, dif. 
miſſed the aſſembly with great indignation. From that 
period neither the nobles nor the prelates have been called 
to theſe aſſemblies, on pretence that ſuch as pay no part 
of the public raxes, ſhould claim no vote in laying them 
on. None have been admitted to the Cortes but the pro- 
curators or repreſentatives of eighteen cities. "Theſe, to 
the number of thirty-ſix, being two from each commu- 
nity, form an afſembly which bears no reſemblance either 


in power or dignity or independence to the ancient Cortes, 
and are abſolutely at the devotion of the court in all their 


determinations + Thus the imprudent zeal with which 


the Caſtilian nobles had ſupported the regal prerogative, 


in oppoſition to the claims of the commons during the 


commotions in the year one thouſand five hundred and 


twenty-one, proved at laſt fatal to their own body. By 


enabling Charles to depreſs one of the orders in the ſtate, 


| The Spaniſh 
grandee ; 
ſtill poſſeſſed 
_ high ptivi- 

_ deges, 


they deſtroyed that balance to which the conſtitution owed 
its ity, and put it in his power and that of his ſucceſ- 
ſors to humble the other, and to ſtrip it of its moſt valua- 
ble privileges. | 1 
Ar that time, howeyer, the Spaniſh grandees ſtill poſ - 
ſeſſed extraordinary power as well as privileges, which 
they exerciſed and defended with an haughtineſs peculiar 
to themſelves. Of this the Emperor himſelf had a mor- 
tifying proof during the meeting of the Cortes at Toledo. 
As he was returning one day from a tournament accom- 


panied by moſt of the 1 one of the ſerjeants of the 


court, out of . officious zeal to clear the way for the Em- 


peror, ſtruck the Duke of Infantado's horie with his bat- 


„ Sandov. Hilt. vol. ii. 269. Þ Sandov, ibid. La Science du Gouver- 
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on. which that haughty grandee reſenting, drew his Boos VI. 
2 beat and wounded the officer. Charles, provok- 6g 
ed at ſuch an inſolent deed in his preſence, immediate 
ordered Ronquillo the judge of the court, to arreſt the 
Duke; Ronquillo advanced to execute his charge, when 
the conſtable of Caſtile interpoſing, checked him, claimed 
the right of juriſdicton over a grandee as a privilege of his 
office, and conducted Infantado to his own apartment. 
All the nobles preſent were ſo pleaſed with the boldneſs of 
the coriſtable in aſſerting the rights of their order, that 
deſerting the Emperor, they attended him to his houſe 
with infinite applauſes, and Charles returned to the palace 
without any perſon along with him but the cardinal Ta- 
ible ſoever of the affront, 


= that reaſon, inſtead of ſtraining at any ili-timed exertion 

= of his prerogative, he prudently connived at the arrogance 

= of a body too potent for him to controul, and ſent next 

morning, to the Duke of Infantado, offering to inflict _ 

what puniſhment he on the perſon who had 

affronted him. The Duke conſidering this as a full re- 

paration to his honour, inſtantly forgave the officer ; be- 

ſtowing on him, beſides, a conſiderable preſent as a com- 

penſation for his wound. Thus the affair was entirely 
forgotten ® ; nor would it have deſerved to be mentioned, 

if it were not a ſtriking example of the haughty and in- 

dependent'ſpirit of the Spaniſh nobles in that age, as well 

as an inſtance of the Emperor's dexterity in accommodat- 

ng oe conduct to the circumſtances in which he was 

placed. 2D Hes = . 7 a 
CHaRLes was far from diſcovering any ſuch con; Iaſarrectios 

deſcenſion or lenity towards the citizens of Ghent, who *t Gheot. 

not long after broke out into open rebellion againſt his 

government. An event which ha in the year one 

thouſand five hundred and thirty-ſix, gave occaſion to this 

Traſh inſurrection ſo fatal to that flouriſhing city. At that 

time the Queen Dowager of Hungary, governeſs of the 

Netherlands, having received orders from her brother to 

invade France with all the forces which ſhe could raiſe, 

ſhe aſſembled the States of the united Provinces, and ob- 

tained from them a ſubſidy of twelve hundred thouſand 


* Sandov. xi. 274. Perreras, ix. 212. Miniana, 113. 
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ro6 - THE REIGN OF THE 

Boox VI. florins, to defray the expence of that undertaking. Of 
—_ this ſum, the — of Flanders was obliged ny Pay 2 
3 2 third part as its proportion. But the citizens of Ghent, 
_ eftheciti- the moſt conſiderable city in that country, averſe to a war 
Zens, with France with which they carried on an extenſive and 
gainful commerce, refuſed to pay their quota, and con- 
tended that in conſequence of ſtipulations between them 
and the anceſtors of their preſent ſovereign the Emperor, 
no tax could be levied upon them, unleſs they had given 
their expreſs conſent to the impoſition of it. The go- 
verneſs, on the other hand, maintained, that as the ſub. 
| fidy of twelve hundred thouſand florins had been granted 
by the ſtates of Flanders, of which their repreſentatives 
vere members, they were bound, of courſe, to conform 
to what was enacted by them, as it is the firſt principle in 
ſociety, on which the tranquillity and order of government 
depend, that the inclinations of the minority muſt be 

over- ruled by the judgment and decifion of the ſuperior 
Tus citizens of Ghent, however, were not willing to 


WM sgzuft them. relinquiſh a privilege of ſuch high importance as that which 


they claimed. Having been accuſtomed, under the govern- 
ment of the houſe of Burgundy, to enjoy extenſive immuni. 
ties, andto be treated with much indulgence, they diſdained to 
facrifice to the delegated power of a regent, thoſe rights and 
liberties which they had often and ſucceſsfully afferted 
againſt their greateſt princes. The Queen, though ſhe 
endeavoured at firſt to ſooth them, and to reconcile them 
to their duty by various conceſſions, was at laſt ſo much 
irritated by the obſtinacy with which they adhered io their 
claim, that ſhe ordered all the citizens of Ghent, on 
whom the could lay hold in any part of the Netherlands, 
to be arreſted. But this raſh action made an impreſſion, 
very different from what ſhe expected, on men, whoſe 
minds were agitated with all the violent paſſions which in- 
dignation at oppreſſion and zeal for liberty inſpire. Leſs 
affected with the danger of their friends and companions, 
than irritated at the governeſs, they openly deſpiſed her 
authority, and ſent deputies to the other towns of Flan- 
ders, conjuring them not to abandon their country at 
ſuch a junQure, but to concur with them in vindicating 
its rights againſt the encroachments of a woman, who 
either did not know or did not regard their immunities. 
All but a few inconſiderable towns declined entering into 
any confederacy againſt the governeſs; however, they 


joined 
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joined in petitioning her to put off the term for payment Boo VL 
of the —_ long, * they might have it in their power 
to ſend ſome of their number into Spain, in order to lay * 
their title to exemption before their ſovereign. This ſhe 
granted with ſome difficulty. But Charles received their 
commiſſioners with an haughtineſs to which they were 
not accuſtomed from their ancient Princes, and enjoĩning 
them to yield the ſame reſpectful obedience to his ſiſter, 
which they owed to him in perſon, remitted the examina- 
tion of their claim il of Malin 25 — — 
which is properly a ſtanding committee of the parliament 
or ſtates. of 72 and which poſſeſſes the ſupreme 
juriſdiction in all matters civil as well as criminal ®, pro-—- 
nounced the claim of the citizens of Ghent to be ill found - 
ed, and appointed them forthwith to pay the proportion 
of the tax. y Heads 7 1 8 

 EnRAGED at this deciſion, which they confidered as They take 
notoriouſly unjuſt, and rendered deſperate on ſeeing their ger ©20 
rights betrayed by that very court which was bound tom 
protect them, the people of Ghent ran to arms in a tu- France. 
multuary manner, drove ſuch of the nobility as refided 
among them out of the city ; ſecured ſeveral of the Em- 
peror's officers; put one of them to the torture, whom 

they accuſed of having ſtolen or deſtroyed the record, that 
contained the privileges of exemption from taxes which 

they pleaded; choſe a council to whom they committed 

the direction of their affairs; gave orders for repairing and 
adding to their fortifications; and openly erected the 
ſtandard of rebellion againſt their ſovereign +. Senfible, 
however, of their inability to ſupport what their zeal had 
prompted them to undertake, and deſirous of ſecuring a 
protector againſt the formidable forces by which they 
might expect ſoon to be attacked, they ſent ſome of their 
number to Francis, offering not only to acknowledge him 
as their ſovereign, and to put him in immediate 
of Ghent, but to aſſiſt him with all their forces in recover- 
ing thoſe provinces in the Netherlands, which had an- 
ciently belonged to the crown of France, and had been 
ſo lately re-united to it by the decree of the parliament of 
Paris. This unexpected propoſition coming from perſons 


4 Deſeritions d tutti pack baſs d Lud, Guicciardini. Ant. 1571. 
P. $3- 88 

＋ Memoires ſur la revolte de Ganto en 1 
ecrit en 1547. A la Haye 1747. P. Heuter 


| « Hiſtor, torn. ji. p. 284. 


Rer. Auttr. lib, xi. p. 262. 


who 
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Boox VI. who had it in their power to have þ 4 itiftatitly one 

per of what they undertook, and who could enden le fo 

1539 . effeQuually towards the execution of the whole, opened vaſt 

as well as alluring proſpects to Francis's ambition. The 

counties of Flanders and Artois were of greater value than 

the dutchy of Milan, which he hed fo long laboured to 

acquire with paſſionate but fruitleſs defire ; their ſituation 


with reſpect to France rendered it more eaſy to conquer 1 


or to defend them; 


and they might he formed into a ſe- 
parate principality 


for the Duke of Orleans, no leſs ſuita- 


. ble to his dignity than that which his father aimed at ob- 


taining. From this, the Flemings, who were acquainted 
with the French manners and government, would not 
have been averſe; and his own fubjeas, weary of their 
deſtructive expeditions i into Italy, would have turned their 
arms towards this quarter with more good will, and with 
Francis de- greater vigour. Several coriſiderations, nevertheleſs, pre- 
clines their yented Francis from laying hold of this opportunity, the 
offer. moſt favourable in appearance which had ever preſented 
itſelf, of extend ing his dominions, or diſtreſſing the Em- 
peror. From the time of their interview at Aigues- 


mortes, Charles had continued to court the King of 


France with — — attention; and often flattered him 


with hopes of gratifying at laſt his wiſhes concerning the 
_ Milaneſe, by granting the inveſtiture of it either to him 
or to one hip bens. But though theſe hopes and pro- 


ted. hit frow hls ane; with the e Sg 
tach him confederacy with the grand Seignior, 
or to raiſe ſuſpi in Solyman's mind by the appearance 
of a cordial and familiar intercourſe fu between the 
courts of Paris and Madrid, Francis was weak enough to 
el been ſo oſten - 
ceived, and to ſeize it, relinquiſhed what 
_ muſt have | x more ſubſtantial acquiſition. | Beſides 
this, the 5 jealous to exceſs of his brother, and 
un . Prince who ſeemed to be of a reſtleſs and 
ſhould obtain an eftabliſhment, which 
from, i its r cared ale 12 x" Go- 
2 made uſe of Montmorency, who by a fingular 
piece of good fortune, was at the ſame time the favourite 
of the father and of the ſon, to defeat the application of 
the Flemings, and to divert the Kin g from eſpouſing their 
cauſe. M repreſented accordingly the repu- 
tation and power which Francis would acquire by reco- 
* that footing which he had „ in "" — 
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that nothing could be ſo efficacious to overcome the Em- Boox VI. 
s averſion to this, as his adhering facredly to the k 
truce, and refuſing on this occaſion to countenance his 
rebellious ſubjects. Francis, apt of himſelf to over-rate 
the value of the Milaneſe, becauſe he eftimated it from 
the length of time as well as from the great efforts which he 
had employed in order to re- conquer it, and fond of eve- 
ry action which had the appearance of generoſity, aſſented 
without difficulty to fentiments fo agreeable to his own, 
rejected the propoſitions of the citizens of Ghent, and diſ- 
miſſed their deputies with an harſh anſwer ®. ; 
Nor ſatisfied with this, by-a farther refinement in ge- Communi- 
nerofity, he communicated to the Emperor his whole ne- den heir 
zation with the malecontents, and all that he knew of to the Em- 
cher ſchemes and intentions + This convincing proof peror. 
of F 23 diſintereſtedneſs 0 Charles from the 
moſt diſquieting apprehenſions, and opened a way to ex- 
tricate himſelf bY 55 all difficulties. He had — re- 
ceived full information of all the tranſactions in the Ne- 
therlands, and of the rage with which the people of 
Ghent had taken arms againſt his government. He was 
thoroughly acquainted with' the genius and qualities of 
his ſubjeQts in that country; with their love of liberty; 
their attachment to their ancient privileges and cuftoms ; 
as well as the invincible obſtinacy with which their minds, 
flow but firm and perſevering, adhered to any meaſure on 
which they had leiſure to fix. He eafily ſaw what encou- 
om and ſupport they would have derived from the 
iſtance of France ; though now free from any 
on that quarter, he was ſtill ſenſible that ſome immedi - 
ate and vigorous interpoſition was neceffary in order to 
prevent the ſpirit of diſaffection and rebellion from ſpread- 
ing in a country where the number of cities, the multi- 
tude of people, together with the great wealth diffuſed 
among. them by commerce, ren it peculiarly formi- 
dable, and would ſupply it with inexhauftible reſources, 
N ent, after long deliberation, appeared to him fo Charles 
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0 
effectual as his going in perſon to the Netherlands; and delider- 
the governeſs bis 6 ſiſter being of the fame opinion, warmly — ts 
lolieited him to undertake the journey. There were — 
two different routs which he could take; one — 


through Italy and Germany, the other, entirely by fea, * 


* Mem. de Be : aur F. uter. Rer. Auſtr. lib; xi, 263. 
8 dellay, p. 263. | Hey mee. — 3 
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Boot VI. from ſome port in Spain to one in the Low-Countries 
5 Bat the former was more tedious than ſuited the preſent 
—_ . > exigency of his affairs; nor could he in conſiſtency with 
{1.8 | his dignity or even his ſafety paſs through Germany with- 
ws out ſuch a train both of attendants and of troops, a; 
9 | would have added greatly to the time that he muſt have 
— conſumed in his journey; the latter was dangerous at this 
1 ſeaſon, and not to be ventured upon, while he was on 
| bad terms with the King of England, unleſs under the 
WE Propoſes to Convoy of a powerful fleet, This perplexing fituation, in 
WW paſs thro* which he was under a neceſſity of chooſing, and did not 
8 Fraxce. know what to chooſe, inſpired him at laſt with the ſingu- 
lar and ſeemingly extravagant thought of paſſing through 
France, as the moſt expeditious way of reaching the Ne. 
of _ therlands. He propoſed in his council to demand Fran- 
118 cis's permiſſion for that purpoſe. All his counſellors join- 
| ed with one voice in condemning the meaſure as no leſs 
raſh than unprecedented, and which muſt infallibly expoſe 
him to diſgrace or to danger; to diſgrace, if the demand 
were rejected in the manner that he had reaſon to expect; 
to d „if he put his perſon in the power of an enemy 
whom he had often offended, who had ancient injuries to 
revenge, as well as ſubjects of preſent conteſt ſtill remain- 
ing undecided. But Charles who had ſtudied the charac- 
ter of his rival with greater care, and more profound diſ- 
cernment than any of his miniſters, perſiſted in his plan, 
and flattered himſelf that it might be accompliſhed not 
only without danger to his own perſon, but even without 

the expence of any conceſſion detrimental to his crown. 
To which Wir this view he communicated the matter to the 
Francis con- French ambaſſador at his court, and ſent Granville his 
'fens. Chief miniſter to Paris, in order to obtain from Francis 
e iſſion to paſs through his dominions, and to promiſe 
that he would ſoon ſettle the affair of the Milaneſe to his 
ſatis faction; but at the ſame time to intreat that he would 
not exact any new promiſe, or even infiſt on former engage- 
ments, at this juncture, leſt whatever he ſhould grant, 
under his preſent circumftances, might ſeem rather to be 
erxtorted by neceſſity, than to flow friendſhip or the 
love of juſtice. Francis, inſtead of attending to the ſnare 
which ſuch a ſlight artifice ſcarce concealed, was fo daz- 
zled with the ſplendour of overcoming an enemy by acts 
of generolity, and fo pleaſed with the air of ſuperiority, 
which the reQitude and difintereſtedneſs of his proceedings 
gave him on this occaſion, that he at once aſſented to all 


that 
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t was demanded. Judging of the Emperor's heart by Poor VE 

25 own, he imagined that the ſentiments of gratitude, Ot 
ariſing from the remembrance of gocd offices and liberal 
treatment, would determine him more forcibly to fulfill 
what he had ſo often promiſed, than the moſt preciſe - ſti- 
pulations that could be inſerted in any treaty. : 
| Uron this, Charles, to whom every moment was pre- His recep- 
cious, ſet out, notwithſtanding the fears and ſuſpicions of — * 
his Spaniſh ſubjects, with a ſmall but ſplendid train of an 
hundred perſons. At Bayonne, on the frontiers of France, 

he was received by the Dauphin and the Duke of Orleans, 
attended by the conſtable Montmorency. The two Prin- 

ces offered to go into Spain, and to remain there as hoſta- 

ges for the Emperor's ſafety ; but this he 2 declar- 

ing, that he relied with implicit ' confidence on the 

King's honour, and had never demanded, nor would ac- 
cept of any other pledge for his ſecurity. In all the 

towns through which he paſſed, the greateſt poſſible 
magnificence was diſplayed ; the magiſtrates. preſented 

him the keys of the gates; the priſon doors were ſet o- 
pen ; and by the royal honours paid to him, he appeared 

more like the ſovereign of the country, than a ſtranger. 
The king advanced as far as Chatelherault to meet him ; 
their interview was diſtinguiſhed by the warmeſt expreſſi- 
ons of friendſhip and regard. T hey together 
towards Paris, and preſented to the inhabitants of that 
city, the extraordinary ſpeQacle of two rival 
whoſe enmity had diſturbed and laid waſte Europe, dur- 

ing twenty years, making their ſolemn entry together, 
wich all the ſymptoms of confidence and harmony, as if 
they had forgotten, for ever, paſt injuries, and would ne- 
ver revive hoſtilities for the future . F 

_ CrarLes remained fix days at Paris; but amidſt the The E- 
perpetual careſſes of the French court, and the various peror's ſoli- 
entertainments contrived to amuſe or to do him honour, citude. 
he diſcovered an extreme impatience to continue his jour- 
ney, ariſing as much from an apprehenſion - of 
which conſtantly oppreſſed him, as from the neceſſity of 

his preſence in the Low-Countries. Conſcious of the 
diſingenuity of his on intentions, he trembled when 
he reflected, that ſome fatal accident might betray them 
to his rival, or lead him to ſuſpet them; and tho” his 

| # 


* Thyan, Hiſt, lib. i. c. 14. Mem. de Bellay, 264. 
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Boo VI. artifices to conceal theſe ſhould be ſucceſsful, he could not 
n help fearing 
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that motives of intereſt, might at laſt triumph 
over the ſcruples of honour, and tempt Francis to avail 
himſelf of the advantage now in his hands. Nor were 
there wanting perſons among the French miniſters, who 
adviſed the King to turn his own arts againſt the Empe. 
ror, and as the retribution due for ſo many inſtances of 
fraud or falſehood, to ſeize and detain his perſon, till he 
granted him full ſatisfaction with regard to all the juſt 
claims of the French crown. But no confideration could 
induce Francis to violate the faith which he had pledged, 
nor could any argument convince him, that Charles, af- 
ter all the promiſes that he had given, and all the favours 
which he had received, might ſtill be capable of deceiv- 
ing him. Full of this falſe confidence, he accompanied 
him to St. Quintin, and the two Princes, who had met 
him on the borders of Spain, did not take leave of him, 
until he entered his dominions in the Low-Countries. 
As ſoon as the Emperor reached his own territories, the 
French ambaſſadors demanded the accompliſhment of 
. what he had promiſed, concerning the inveſtiture of Mi- 
lan, but Charles, under the plauſible pretext, that his 
whole attention was then engroſſed by the conſultations ne- 
towards ſuppreſſing the rebellion in Ghent, put off 
the matter for ſome time. But in order to prevent Francis 
from ſuſpeQing his ſincerity, he ſtill continued to talk of 
his reſolutions with reſpe& to that matter, in the ſame 
ſtrain as when he entered France, and even wrote to the 


to advance againſt them with one of troops, 
x Gr had raiſed in 8 ano- 
ther drawn out of Germany, and a third which had ar- 
rived from Spain by ſea. The near approach of danger 
made them, at laſt, ſo ſenſible of their own folly, that 
they ſent ambaſſadors to the emperor imploring his mercy, 


* Memoires de Ridier, i. 504. 


and 
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| offering to ſet open theif gates at his apptoach. Chitles Boot Vi. 
- =? veuthfafing them 47 other anfwer, as that 
de would ap gamen them 58 Their ſoverdigh, with the 1 
ſceptre and the Werd fi band; began his Wach ut the 
held of his troupe Though” he thoſe to enter the city 
2 on e weg, h of Febradiy; his birth day; he was 
= touched with nothing of that tenderriefs or Adelgence 
= which was natural towards the plate of his nativity; 
Tu of the principal citizens were put to death; and pubich- 
ter number was ſent imo baniſſinient: the! eity was gent of the 
declared to have forfeited all irs privileges and ithhuhities ; Apeil 26. 
the revenues belonigmg to it were contiſeated ; its ancient 
was aboliſhed ; the nomination of 
its magi was veſted for the futute in the Empetor 
| © em of laws and political ad: 
: miniftration was ptefcribed d, and itt order to Bridle me 
W {:4irious fpirir of the citizens a ſtrong citadel was 3ppoint- 
ad 0 de erecken, for deftaying the expence of which 4 
fine of an hundred and thowfahd flotins was 
on the inhabitants, together with an annual tak of fix. 
ol thoofand florins for the fupport of 4 garriſon f. By theſe 
rigorous procteditys, Charles not only puhiſhed the cis 
tizens of Onerr, bor = awful le of before 
bcorher fobjefx inthe N r and 
privil y the the cauſe EX+ 
Wm gp ob cunt ay. the royal prerogative 
within e bene, and often ſtood in the way of 
tmeafutes which he wilted to undertake, or fettered and 
terarded hit in his operations. 
Citantrs havitig thus vindicated aud re-eſtabliſhed his Choke re- 


1 
5 


authotity iti the Low-Countrics, and how undet rig fares te ful- 

heceſſity of  contitivitig the fattic ſcere of falſehood” arid gagement. 

diſiitulation with wRieh ke Rad long amuſed Francis, to F.ooci, 
gradually to throw aſide the veil under which he had 


concealed Nis intentions with reſpect to the Milaneſe. At 
firſt” he eluded the demands of the French atnibaſfidors 
ben they gain Yeminded hith of kus promifes; then he 
= pro way of equivalent fot ilis dutchy of Milan, 

1 grant tie uke of Orleans the ifiveſtiture of Flatfiders, 
W logging the offer, however, with impracticable conditi- | 


enn it en Eompte de Flin par Alex: be Grande 3 
tom. fol. Cambray, 1719, tom. i. p. 16g. . 
? Here Annals ee vl vel. i. 6166. , 


Boes VI. ons, or ſuch as he knew would be rejected . At lat, 
being driven from all his evaſions and ſubterfuges by their 


25. . inſiſting for a categorical anſwer, he peremptorily refuſ- - 


ed to give up a territory of ſuch value, or voluntarily to 
make ſuch. a liberal addition to the ſtrength of an enemy 
by diminiſhing his own power 4. He denied at the ſame 
time, that he had ever made any promiſe which could bind 
him to an action ſo fooliſh, and ſo contrary to his own 
Or all the actions in the Emperor's life, this, without 
doubt, reflects the greateſt diſhonour on his reputation, 
Tho Charles was not extremely ſcrupulous at other times 


about the means which he employed for accompliſhing 


his ends, or always obſervant of the ſtrict precepts of ve. 
racity and honour, he had hitherto maintained ſome reg 

for the maxims of that leſs preciſe and rigid morality by 

which monarchs think themſelves entitled to regulate 


their conduct. But, on this occaſion, the ſcheme that 
he formed of deceiving a. generous and open-hearted 
Prince; the illiberal mean artifices by which he car- 


_  T mis tranſaction expoſed 
it did the Em 2228 4 Le ra, K 
| Ng reign, after ſo many opportunities of diſcovering th 
PE and artliges of ke! rival, the credulous ſimplicity 


rit no other return than it actually met with. Francis, 
however, remonſtrated and exclaimed, as if this had 
been the firſt inſtance in which the Emperor had deceived 
him. Feeling, as is uſual, the inſult which was offered to 
his underſtanding ftill more ſenſibly than the injury done 
to his intereſt, he diſcovered ſuch reſentment as made it 


obvious that he would lay hold on the brit opportunity of 


ng revenged, and that a war, no leſs rancorous than 
that which had ſo lately raged, would ſoon break out a- 
The Pope - T Hs year is rendered memorable by the eſtabliſhment 


22 of the order of Jeſuits; a body whole influence on eccle- 
tion of the * M 4B; - 50 py 3 2 : 
Jeſuits. b Bellay, 365-6, a Id Hit. lib, 4 p- >” 44 | 
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- with which he truſted him at this juncture ſeemed to me - 
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Gaſtical as well as civil affairs hath been ſo conſiderable, Boos vi. 
that an account of the genius of its laws and government w=——s 
juſtly merits a place in hiſtory. When men take a view 5 
of the rapid. progreſs of this ſociety towards wealth and 
power; when they contemplate the admirable prudence 
with which it has been governed ; when they attend to 
= the perſevering and ſyſtematick ſpirit with which its ſchemes 
= have been carried on; they are apt to aſcribe ſuch a ſin- 


—_ 
= 
gular inſtitution to the ſuperior wiſdom of its founder, and on 
to ſuppoſe that he had — and digeſted his plan with = 
9 


a - — 

1 » | 
1 

* 


profound policy. But the Jeſuits, as well as the other 
monaſtic orders, are indebted for the exiſtence of their or- 
der not to the wiſdom of their founder, but to his enthu- 
fiaſm. Ignatio Loyola, whom I have already mentioned 
on occaſion of the wound which he received in defending 


= Pampeluna “, was a fanatick diſtinguiſhed by extravagan- 
= cics in ſentiment and conduct, no leſs incompatible with 
the maxims of ſober reaſon, than repugnant to the ſpirit 
of true religion: The wild adventures, and viſionary 
ſchemes, in which his enthuſiaſm engaged him, equal any | 
thing recorded in the legends of the Romith ſaints ; but 
unworthy of notice in hiſtory, zz 
_ ProneTED by this fanatical ſpirit, or incited by the Faneticilm 
love of power. and diſtinction, from which ſuch preten- f. £229! 
ders to ſuperior ſanctity are not exempt, Loyola was am- 9%”. 

bitious of becoming the founder of a religious order.. 
The plan which he formed of its conſtitution and laws, 

| was ſuggeſted, as he gave out, and his followers ſtill 
= teach, by the immediate inſpiration of heaven f. But 
notwithſtanding this high pretenſion, his deſign met at firſt 
with violent oppoſition. The Pope, to whom Loyola 
had applied for the ſanction of his authority to * 
the inſtitution, referred his petition to a committee of 
Cardinals. They repreſented the eſtabliſhment to be un- 
neceſſary as well as dangerous, and Paul refuſed to- grant 
his approbation of it. At laſt, Loyola removed all his 
ſetuples by an offer which it was impoſſible for any | 5 
to reſiſt. He prox that beſides the three vows of po- The Pope's 
verty, of chaſtity, and of monaſtic obedience, which are anden for 
common to all monaſtic orders, the members of his ſo- dhe order 
ciety ſhould take a fourth vow of obedience to the Pope, 
binding themſelves to go whitherſoever he ſhould com- 
__ F Compte renda des Cooftiturions des Jeſuites, au Parlement de Pro- 
vence, par M. de Monelar. p. 284. 13 ; 
888 " Ha | mand, 
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8 Boox VI. mand for the ſervice of religion, and without requiring 
a thing: from the Holy See for their f At 2 
50. time when the papal authority had received fuch a ſhock 
dy the revolt of fo many nations from the Romiſh church; 
at a time when every part of the popifh ſyſtem was attack. 
ed with ſo much vielenee and faccels, the atquifition of a 
body of men, thus peculiarly devoted to the See of 
5 Rome, and 
Sept. 27, mies, was an object of the higheſt conſequence. Pat 
"'” inſtantly perceived this; confirmed the-inflitution of 
Jeſuits by his bull; anted the meſt ample privileges tb 
the members of the ſociety ; and appointed Loyola to be 
the firſt General of the order. The event had fully juſ- 
_ tified Paul's diſcerament in e ing fuch ial con- 


ies, and 


NTT TY agr. gers 8 rer 


tothe world; and ought not to minglè i des t ions. 
He can be of no beneſit to mankind, but by his example 
and by his Baer On the contrary." the Jefuits are 
taught to conſider themſelves as formed for aan. They arc 
rn l 8 choſen 
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choſen ſoldiers, bound to exert themſelves continually in Boos. u. 

W the ſervice of God, and of the Pope, his vicar on. earth, wn 

Whatever tends to inſtruct the ignorant; whatever can 18. 

be of uſe to rears erage ws Fr" 

is their proper object. That they may have full leifure 

— 22 active ſervice, they are totally exempted from 

= thoſe functions, the performance of which is the chief 

buſineſs of other monks. They appear in no procefli- 

ons; they practiſe no rigorous auſterities ;. they do not 

coaſume one half of their time in the repetition of tedious 

offices . But they are required to attend to all the tranſ- 

aQions of the world, on account of the influence which 
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- belonging to it was 
I; and by his uncontrolable mandate, he 
on them any taſk, or employ them in what 
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118 


ces which 
enable him 
to exerciſe 
it with the 
greateſt ad- 
vantage.” 


have attained the full age of thirty three 1. before 
they can he admitted to take the final 3 which 


Boos VI. ſervice ſoever he pleaſed. To his commands they were 
yo required to yield not only outward obedience, but to 


dy Chriſt himſelf, Under his direction, they were to be 


its character on all the members of the order, and to give 
a peculiar force to all its operations. There is not in the 


iſm, exerciſed not over monks ſhut up in the cells of a 


the earth. | 
Circumſtan- 


perior, or to a perſon appointed by him; and is required 
. to confeſs not only his fins and defects, but to diſcaver 
_ theinclinations, the paſſions, and the bent of his ſoul. 
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reſign up to him the inclinations of their own wills, and 
the ſentiments of their own underſtandings. They were 
to liſten to his injunctions, as if they had been uttered 


mere paſſive inſtruments, like clay in the hands of the 
tter, or like dead carcaſes incapable of refiſtance #, 
uch a ſingular form of policy could not fail to impreſs 


annals of mankind any example of ſuch a perfect deſpot- 
convent, but over men diſperſed among all the nations of 
As the conſtitutions of the order veſt, inthe General, 


ſuch abſolute dominion over all its members, they care- '| 


fully provide for his being perfectly informed with reſpect 
to the character and abilities of his ſubjects. Every no- 
vice who offers himſelf as a candidate for entering inta 
the order, is ob'iged to manifeft bis conſcience to the ſu- 


This manifeſtation muſt be renewed every fix months +. 
The ſociety. not ſatisfied with penetrating in this manner 
into the innermoſt receſſes of the heart, directs each 
member to obſerve the wards and actions af the novices ; 
they are conſtituted ſpies upan their conduct; and are 
bound to diſcloſe every thing af importance concerning 
them to the ſuperior, In order that this ſcrutiny into 
their character may be as compleat as poſſible, a long 
noviciate muſt expire, during which they paſs through the 
ſeveral gradations of ranks in the ſociety, and they muſt 


they become profeſſed members tf. By theſe various me- 
thods, the ſuperiors, under whoſe immediate inſpection 
the novices are placed, acquire a thorough knowledge of 
their diſpoſitions and talents. In order that the General, 


 ® Cornpte rendu au Parlem. de Bretagne, par M. de Chalotais, p. 41, 
&c. Compte par M. de Monclar. 83, 18s; * ö I: * 
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who is the ſoul that animates and moves the whole ſocie- Boox VI. 


t reports concerning the members under their in- 


tion. In theſe they deſcend into minute details with 
reſpect to the character of each perſon, his abilities natu- 


ral or acquired, his temper, his experience in affairs, and 


every corner of the earth; obſerve the qualifications and 
talents of its members; and thus chooſe, with perfe& in- 
formation, the inſtruments, which his abſolute power 


Wl can employ in any ſervice for which he thinks meet to 
beaine them . 2 e el 


- may have under his eye every thin „* 8 
I * 2 direct him, the provinc ĩ ils wo, heads of the ſe- 5 
ral houſes are obliged to tranſmit to him regular and | 


me particular department for which he is beſt fitted“. 

=D Theſe re when digeſted and arranged, are entered 
inco regiſters, kept of purpoſe that the General may, at 
one comprehenſive view, ſurvey the ſtate of the ſociety in 


As it was the profeſſed intention of the order of eſuits Progreſs of 


0 labour with unwearied zeal in promoting the ſaſvation be power 
ot men, this engaged them, of courſe, in many active 


functions. From their firſt inſtitution, they conſidered 
the education of youth as their peculiar province ; they 
aimed at being 
preached frequently in order to inſtruct the people; they 


ſet out as miſſionaries to convert unbelieving nations.” 


The novelty of the inſtitution, as well as the ſingularity 
of its obj procured the Order many admirers and 


and influ- 
ence of 
order. 


piritual guides and confeſſors; they 


the 


patrons. The governors of the ſociety had the addreſs | 


- 
- 


* Mi. de Chaldtais has made e cdentation' of the Manser of theſe reperte, = 


which the general of the Jeſuits muſt annually receive according to the re- 
gulations of the ſociety. Theſe amount in all to 6584. If this ſum be di- 
vided by 37, the of provinces in the order, it appears that 177 re- 
ports concerning the ſtate of each province are tranſmitted to Rome annual- 
ly. Compte, p. gz. Beſides this, there may be ———— letters, or 
ſuch as are ſent by the monitors or ſpies which the general an 

entertain in each houſe. Compte par M. de Moncl. p. 431. Hiſt. des 


Jeſuites, Arnſt. 1767, tom. iv. p. 36. The provinciale and heads of bouſes. 


not only report concerning the members of the ſociety, but are bound to 
give the 12 an account of the civil affairs of the country wherein they 
ir'ſo 


are ſett] as the knowledge of theſe may be of benefit to religion. 


This condition may extend to every particular, fo that the general is fur- 
niſhed with full information * the transactions of every Prince and 


ſtate in the world. Compte par M. de Moncl. 443. Hiſt. des Jeſuit. ibid. 
p. 88. When the affairs "with : 


write are of importance, they are to uſe cyphers, and each of them 


Compte par M, de Moncl. p. 215, 439. —Compte par N. de Chalotais, 
H 4 — 


provincials 


to which the ials or rectors 


* 
' 
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1 Boox VI. to avail themſalveg of every cireumſtance in its 8 
wo C——— ang in hort time, the number as well as influence of 
. | By 1840. its members inerraſed u the expirati. 
| on of the fixteenth century, the Jeſuits had obtained: the 
chief direction of the education of youth in every catho. 

lic coyntry in Europe. They had become the confeſſort 

of ajmoſt all its monarchs, a function of no ſmall im- 
portance in any reign, but under à weak Prince, ſuperior | 

even to. that of miniſter. They were the ſpiritual guide, 

1 almoſt — 42 perſon. eminent for rank or power. They 

igheſt- degree of confidence and intereſ 

2 court, as the moſt zealous and able cham. 
pions for its authority, The advantages: which an active 
and enterpriging body of men might derive. from. all theſe 
circum are obvious. They formed the minds of 
" men in their youth, They retained an aſcendant over 
them in their advanced years. They poſſeſſed, at dif- 
ferent period, the direftion. of the mol. cank conſiderable 
courts in Europe. They mingled in all affairs. They 
took part in every intrigue and en, jon. The General, 


r ele 


r hn Bk i lf 1 


by means of the extenſive intelli al he received, 
could regulate the e arder with the moſt 
paſt. on powntge EAN of his abſolute 


2 carry. anal. rignar 


- Progreſs of -  ToggTHER with 8 of the. order, i ita wealth 
ie wealth. continued to increaſe. - Various were deviſed 
for eluding the obligation of the. vow poverty. The 
order acquired ample poſſeſſions in ever catholic country ; 
and by the number as well as magnificence of its publick 
buildings, together with the value of its  Move- 
able or real, it vied with the moſt opulent of the monaſ- 
Err 

to a ar clergy, t its one Wal 
was peculiar to themſelves. Under pretext of promoting 
the ſucceſs. of their miſſions, and of facilicging the ſup- 
port of their miſſionaries, they obtained a licenſe 
_ from the court of Rome, to trade with the nations which 


* When in the yaa 4 546 pattned the oe Pens to anthorize the in- 
112 When H he had only ten diſciples. But in the year. 1608, fixty 
| eight years after their fiſh inſtitution, the number of Jeſyits bad __—_ 
ten thouſand five hundred and eighty. one. In the year, 1740, the order 
poſſeſſed twenty-four profeſſed houſes ; ſiſty - nine houſes of probation ; three 
handred and forty reſidences; fix hundred and twelve colleges ; two bun- 
tre# mi oas ʒ one hundred and fifty ſeminaries and boarding ſchools 3 aud 
rontiſted of 19,998 Jeſuits. Hiſt, des Jeſuites, tom. i. p. 20. 
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object, . to. be ariliced. 


7 Compte par M. de Monclat. p 28g. 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
they Shay —— 


ſome hundred thouſand ſubjects. 


taught to regard the intereſt af the order, as tha capital. 


— 1 3 &e rm eſuits to 1 A 
of relaxed. and pliant 3 


2 the order 2 


lute as was claimed by the moſt preſumptuaus pontiffs in 


the dark ages. They have coritended for — 
„ Hiſt. des Jef. iv. 168—196, &c. 


Unnerrikr for mankind, the valt influence which. Pemicous 
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142 THE REIGN OF. THE 

Beox VL pendence of eceleſiaſticks on the civil magiſtrate. Th 

have publiſhed ſuch tenets concerning the duty of A 

83 ing Princes who were enemies of the catholick faith, 
as countenanced the - moſt atrocious. crimes, and tended 
to diſſolve all the ties which connect ſubjects with their 
rulers. 

As the order — bak reputation and authority 
from the zeal with which it ſtood forth in defence of the 
Romith chureh againſt the attacks of the reformers, its 
members, proud of this diſtinction, have conſidered it 

as their peculiar function to combat the opinions, and to 
check the = the — have made 
uſe of every art, an have employed every weapon againſt 
them. They have ſet themſelves in oppoſition to every 
gentle or tolerating meafure in their favour. ' They have 
meeſſantly Airred up againſt them all the rage of eccleſi- 
aſtical and civil perſecution. 
- Monxs of other denominations have, indeed, ventur- 
ed to teach the ſame pernicious do@trines, and have held 
opinions equally inconſiſtent with the order and ha 
of civil ſociety. But they, from reaſons which are ob- 
vious, have either delivered ſuch opinions. with greater 
reſerve, or have propagated them with leſs ſucceſs. Who- 
r ———— — 


fs aig from that 


vagant tenets concerning ece 
— and from that intlerne ſpirit which have been 


vil fc bed conſequences flowing 
— of this "order, mankind, it muſt be acknow- 


- taves 
” of their capa jets, and as their firſt 


„ prompted them to cultivate 
to kters- with great ardour the e of ancient literature. This 


8 
» Eqcyclopedie, Art. Jeſuites, tow. v. $13- 2 


corrupt and dangerous 2 
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EMPEROR CHARLES v. 123 

put them upon various methods for facilitating the in- Beer VI. 
ſtruction of youth; and by the improvements which they . 
made in it, they have contributed not a little towards the 
progreſs of polite learning, and have on this account 
merited well of ſociety. Nor has the order of Jeſuits 
been ſucceſsful only in teaching the elements of literature, 
it has produced likewiſe eminent maſters in many branches 

of ſcience, and can alone boaſt of a greater number of 
ingenious authors, 'than all the other religious fraternities 

Bur it is in the new world that the Jeſuits have ex- More eſpe- 
hibited the maſt wonderful diſplay of their abilities, and du le- 
have contributed moſt effeQually to the benefit of the hu- ment of te 
man ſpecies. The conquerors of that unfortunate quar-- Jeſuits in 
ter of the globe had nothing in view but to plunder, 2 noted 
enſlave, and to exterminate its inhabitants. The Jeſuits | 
alone have made humanity the obje& of their ſettling 
there, About the beginning of the laſt century they ob- 
tained admiſſion into the fertile province of Y, 
which ſtretches acroſs the ſouthern continent of America, 
from the bottom of the Mountains of Potoſi to the con- 
fines of the Spaniſh and Por ſe ſettlements on the 
banks of the river de la Plata : found the inhabitants 


— 


and criticks; though they have even formed ſorne orators of ; 
the coder hho honey grodeced ene nias, whnb mind win Seam acthh — 
with ſound k as to merit the name of a philoſopher. But it ſeems to 
de the unavoidable effed of monaſlick education to contract and fetter the 
human mind. The partial at:achment of a monk to the intereſt of his order, 
rr 
e to the will of a ſuperior, wi return of 
the weariſome and frivolous duties of the cluitter, debaſe his faculti 
ting geũeroſity of ſentiment and ſpirit, which qualifies men 
thinking or feeling juſtly with reſpect to what is 
Father Paul of Venice is, perhaps, the only 


men, concerning | 
1 a philoſopher, with the diſcernment of a man conver 
at in affairs, and with the liberality of a gentleman, 


124 THE REIGN OF THE -: 
Boer VI. build houſes. They brought them to live together in 
— villages. They trained them to arts and manufaQure., 
They made them taſte the ſweets of ſociety. ; and accuſ- 
tomed them to the bleſſings of ſecurity and order. Theſe 
people became the ſubjects of their benefactors; who have 
governed them with a tender attention, reſembling that, 
with which a father directs his children. Reſpected and 
deloved almoſt to adoration, afew Jeſuits prefided over ſome 
hundred thouſand Indians. They maintained_a perfect 
equality among all the members of the community. Each of 
them was obliged to labour not for himſelf alone, but for 
the publie. The produce of their fields, together with the 
fruits of their induſtry of every ſpecies, were depoſited in 


$40. 


common ſtorehonſes, from which each individual received 


every thing neceſſary for the ſupply of his wants. By this 
inſtitution, almoſt all the paſſions which diſturb the peace 

of ſdeiety, and render the members ai it unhappy, were 

ingui eee 

„ watched over the publick tranquillity, and 

ſecured obedience to the laws. The ſanguinary puniſn- 

ments frequent under other governments were unknown, 

An admonition from a Jeſuir; a ſlight mark of infamy ; 

er, on ſame ſingulat occaſion, a few laſhes with a. whip, 

were ſufficient to maintain good order among theſe inno- 

| cent and happy peoples. 3 

Been here Bor even in: this. meritorious effort of the Jeſuits for 
the ambition the good of mankind, genius ard ſpirit of their order 
e. Kabi 3 „ * 22755 
© Mai iſhing in Paraguay | empire, 
to the ſaciety alone, and which, by the ſuperior excellence 

ol its conſtitution and police, could ſcarce have failed to 

extend its dominion over all the ſouthern continent of 
America. With this view, NN Spa- 

niards or 2 in the adjacent « 4 from 
acquiring inftuence over the w go- 
verned ue nigh be dangerous, the Jeſuits endeavoured 
to. inſpire the Indians with hatred and contempt of theſe 
nations. They eut off all intercourſe between their ſub- 
jects and the Spanifh or Portugueſe ſettlements. They 
prohibited any private trader of either nation from enter- 


® Hiſt do Paraguay par Pere de Charlevoir, tom. ii. 42, &c. Voyage 
av Perow par Don G. juan & D. Ant. de Ulloa, tom. i. 542, Kc. Par: 4to. 
* 2 | . | ing 
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any perſon in a public character from the neighbouring 


governments, did not-permit him to have any con- 
ſation with — ſubjetts, and no Indian; was allowed 


- but en- 


dd la- 


ledge 


throughout 


rendered 


inſtrucded 2] | 


they eſtabliſned an army ſo nume - 


appointed, as to be formidable in A 


| enter into this detail with particular advantage. Europe 5 


of the order. But while it felt many fatal effects of theſe, 
1 could not ally diſoerm the caufes to which they were 


to be intiputed It Was unacquainted vnn many of the 


ſingular regulations in the palitical conſtit 
ment of the-Jeſaits, which formed that 4p 


irn of 1 


unc enmecpeige which diffiuguithed its members, and cle- 


* Vopuge is Juan & + blow, hn. ee Recall dc ous ls Place 


qui ont paru ſur les Affaires des Jeſuites en Portugal, tow. i. p. 7, &c. 


t Compte par M. de biene a SI. 
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SI, favourite maxim with. the Jeſuits, from their firſt in. 


„ S rn * — 
- 


DoE VI. vated the body itſelf to ſuch a height of power. It wi 


%. ſtitution, not to publiſh the rules of their order. Theſe 
they kept concealed as an impenetrable myſtery. They 
never cotnmunicated them to > Nor even to the 
greater part of their own. members. They refuſed to 
produce them when required by courts of juſtice ; anc by 
2 ſoleciſm in > poly, the civil power in differem 
countries authorized or conni ved at the eſtabliſhment of 
an order of men, whoſe conſtitution and laws were con- 

cealed with a ſolicitude, which alone was a good reaſon 


for exeluded them. During the proſecutions late- 
1 carried on 


againſt them in Portugal and France, the 
| have been fo inconſiderate as to produce the myſ- 
terious volumes of their inſtitute. ' By the aid of theſe au- 

_ thentic records, the principles of their government may 
de delineated, Td the Gian e 
with a degree of certainty and precifon, which, -previous 
to that event, it was impoſſible to-attain f. But as I have 
pointed out the dangerous 1 of the conſtitution 
and ſpirit of the order with the becoming an hiſ- 
torian, the candour and impartiality no leſs requiſite in 
ane aer That no 
claſs of regular clergy in — — church has been 
more eminent for decench, y of manners, 
A * 4 The mar- 
miüms of an intriguing,” ambitious, — policy, might 
„ and might even 
0 the heart, and pervert the conduct bf ſome indi- 
| — while the grea Pans GI in literary 
pte, or employed in nations 
left to the ee ptimetolornbich re- 
- train men from vice, and excite them to what is becom- 

ing and laudable. The cauſes which occafioned the ruin 

of hd e renn the circumſtances and cf- 

2 ' * Hiſt, des Jef. fam. is; ite Serge par M. Acres. 


a The great of and 
rn . 


z of M. de Cha- 
n I reſt not, however, upon the authority even of 
— — oberg 


theſe reſpeftable magiſtrates, 
: have extratted from the ftitutions of the 
Fee eee Hoſpiaian, s Proteſtant divine of Za: in bs 
| Feſuitica, printed A. D. 1619, publiſhed a ſmall part of the conſti- 


inet? te Jai uf ich by lth be Tp a "RT 
4 Sur la deſtruQ, des Jeſ. par M. D'Alembert, p. 55. 
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EMPEROR CHARLES: v. 
ſects with which it has been attended in the different Been vi. 
countries of Europe, though objects extremely worthy the — 
attention of every intelligent obſerver of human affairs, do *** 


t fall within the period of this hiſt 
00s ſooner had Charles re-eftabliſhed order in the Low- Abu e 


| Countries, than he was obliged to turn his attention to Germany. 


the affairs of Germany. The Proteſtants preſſed him 
earneſtly to appoint that conference between a ſele& num. 
ber of the divines of each party, which had been ſtipu- 
Jated in the convention at Franefort. The Pope, con- 
ſidering ſuch an attempt to examine or deeide the points 
in diſpute as derogatory: to his right of being the ſupreme 
judge in controverſy, and perſuaded that it would either 
be ineffectual by determining n „or prove dange - 
rous by determining too much, emp yed 8 art to 
prevent the meeting. The Emperor, wever, finding 
it more ſor his intereſt to ſooth the Germans, art apt 

tify Paul, paid little regard to his remonſtrances a 

diet held at Haguenaw, matters were ripened for the con- 
ſerence. 8 aſſembled at Worms, the con. A caſe- 


ference was begun, Melancthon on the one fide, and rea 


Eckius on the other, ſuſtaining the ana cal. part in the Popiſh 
diſpute ; but after they had made ſome EPs 7 
without concluding any thing, it was ſuſ pended 

2 8 comma, that Les might be red with 
greater ſolemnity in his own preſence in a ſummoned 
to meet at 3 1 aſſembly was opened with 1547. 
great pomp, and with general expectation that its pro- 

ceedings would be Mi, is wy, By the conſent 

of both. parties, he mperor was entruſted with the pow- 

er of nominating the perſons who ſhould. the con- 
ference, which it was agreed ſhould be conduQed not in 

the form of a public diſputation, but as a friendly 
or examination into the articles which had iven riſe to the 
preſent controverſies. He appointed ius, Gropper 
and Pflug, on the the "He Catholics, and 3 
thon, EE and P Hs Leb of the 8 
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128 THE REIGN OF THE © 
'Boox VI. per, a tation of Cologne, whom he had named amon 


= the managers of the conference, a'man of addreſs as wel 
154t- 8 of eradition, was afterward ſuſpected to be the author 


a of this ſhort treatiſe. It contained pofitions with regard 
| tcdo twenty of the chief articles in „Which in. 
cluded moſt of the queſtions then azitzted In the contro. 
rerſy between the Lutherans and the church of Rome. 
By ranging fr mort oberg ders N 

ing chem. with 
* 


I Hof nions, and > 
_ way what e "me oi by hs 20d exlnng 


fide, and now on the other 3 and eſpecially” by ba. 


ferve as badpes of 
x. and for which theotogi- 
7 than for opinibtis them. 


ruitleſe, the age was turned, en nn 
1 obletvatith, towards theological controverſies, ＋ dk 
"pad 8 by any glofs how artful or ſpeci 
dus ever. tengi and eagerneſs of the pt 
2.99 ending parties ſo compleatly,” ard had 


berg to the Lunn Tpitiivis, 
eyed, as they 


| itted, A 80 0 0 that dive 
deliberation and tem As it wWas more 
as well as mote confiſtent with the Ui 
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EMPEROR CHARLES V. 129 
hiefly to ſchools, and which preſent nothing to the peo- Boon VI. 
— either ſtrikes their imagination or affecis their ſenſes, , 
they came to an accommodation about thoſe without 29 * 
much labour, and even defined the great article concern- 
ing juſtification to their mutual ſatisfaction. But, when 


= they proceeded to points of juriſdiction, where the inte- 


reſt and authority of the Roman See were concerned, or 

the rites and forms of external worſhip, where every 

change that could be made muſt be public, and draw the 
obſervation of the people, there the Catholics were alto- 

gether untractable; nor could the church either with 

fafety or with honour aboliſh its ancient inſtitutions. All 

the articles relative to the power of the Pope, the autho- 

rity of councils, the adminiſtration, of the ſacraments, the 

worſhip of ſaints, and many other particulars, did not, in 

their nature admit of any temperament ; ſo that after la- 

bouring long to bring about an accommecdation with re- 

ſpect 10 theſe, the Emperor found all his endeavours i- 
effectual. Being. impatient, however, to cloſe the diet; Receſeef the 
he at laſt prevailed on a majority of the members to ap- ; ae 
prove of the following receis ;. . That the articles con- yourots ge- 
tained which the divines had agreed in the conference, neral coun- 
ſhould be held as points decided, and be obſerved invio- di 1 
Jably by all; that the other articles about which they had T 8. 
differed, ſhould be referred to the determination of a ge- 

neral council, or if that could not be obtained, to a na- 

tional ſynod of Germany; and if it ſhould prove imprac- 
ticable, likewiſe, to aſſemble a ſynod, that a general diet 

of the Empire ſhould be called within eighteen. months, 

in order to give ſome fanal judgment upon the whole con- 
troverſy; that the Emperor ſhould uſe all his intereſt and 
authority with the Pope, to procure the meeting either of 

a general council or ſynod ;, that, in the mean time, no 
innovations ſhould be attempted, no endeavours. ſhould 

+ eplayys to gain e * and neither the revenues 

ot the church, nor the rights of the me ies, 
„„ 
Ax the proceedings of this diet, as well as the receſs Gives of | 
in which they terminated, . gave great offence to the Pope. r 
The power which the Germans had aſſumed of appointing Proceſizate. 
their own divines to examine and determine matters of 
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® Sleidan, 267, Se. Pallav. I. 4 c. 11. p. 136. F. Paul, p. $6. Sec- 


fend. l. iii. 256, 


Var. II. 4 controverſy, 


t 30 THE REIGN OF THE 
Boon VI. controverſy, he conſidered as a very dangerous invaſion 
I on his rights ; the renewing of their ancient propoſal con- 
%. cerning a national ſynod, which had been fo often reject. 
ed by him and his predeceſſors, appeared 
1 . allowing 
chiefly laymen, to judgment 
articles of faith, „3E 
than the worſt of thoſe herefies which they ſeemed zealous 
to fuppreſs. On the other hand, the Proteſtants were no 
— leſs diflatisfied with a receſs, which confiderably abridged 
Charles the liberty which they enjoyed at that time. As they 
court the murmured loudly againſt it, Charles, unwilling to leave 
any ſeeds of diſcontent in the Empire, granted them a pri- 
vate declaration, in the moſt ample terms, exempting 
them from. whatever they thought oppreſſive or injurious 
in the receſs, and pon ip ere 
of all the privileges which th had ever enjoyed 
Aﬀairs of © EXTRAORDINARY as thets concefions may appear, 
Ruagary. the fituation of his affairs bend qyax + exjypanng 
ay for the Emperor to grant them. He foreſaw a rup- 
ture with France to be unavoidable, as well as near at 
hand; nd not giv any fach caule of & or fear 
to the Proteſtants, as might force them, in 119904 — 
to court the protection of the French King, from 
at preſent, they were much alienated — png pro- 
greſs of the Turks in Hungary, was a more and 
preſent cauſe of the moderation which Charles diſcovered. 
A great revolution had happened in that kingdom; John 
Tapol Scxpus having choſen, as has been related, rather 
to poſſeſs a tributary Kingdom, than to renounce the royal 
ty to which 2 had been accuſtomed; had, by the 
 afbiſtance of his mighty mob mr prayer wreſted from 
Ferdinand a great and left him only 
the precarious of the reſt.” "But bei a prince 


of pacific qualities, the frequent attempts of Ferdinand, 


or of his-partizans among the Hungarians, to recover what 
28 gave him great pain; and the neceſſity, on 

of calling in the Turks, whom he conſi- 
. felt to be — racher thik auxiliaries, 
_ . were ſcarce leſs mortifying. In order, therefore, to avoid 
theſe diftreſſes, and to ſecure quiet and leiſure to enjoy 
the arts and amulements in which he delightcd, be fe- 


ey Seckend. 366. Dumont Corps Diplom. i. v ip. 210 
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cretly came to an agreement with his competitor, on this Bear ., 
— That Ferdinand ſhould acknowledge him as we aud 
King of Hungary, and leave him, during life, the un- A. B. 7638. 
moleſted poſſeſſion of that part of the kingdom now in his 
power; but that, upon his demiſe, the ſole right to the 

whole ſhouid devoive upon Ferdinand *. As Joha had 
never been married, and was then far advanced in life, 

the terms of the contract ſeemed very favourable to Fer- 

dinand. But, ſoon after, ſome of the Hungarian nobles, 
ſolicitous to prevent a foreigner from aſcending their 

throne, prevailed on John to put an end to a long celi- 

bacy, by marrying Iſabella, the daughter of Sigilſl I 
King of Poland. John had the ſatisfaction, before his Deith of 
death, which within lefs- than a year thereafter, fr,. 
to ſee a ſon hom to inherit his kingdom. To him, with- 

out regarding.his treaty with. Ferdinand, which he conſi- 

void, upon an event not foreſeen 
bequeathed his crown; ap- 
George Mattinuzzi, biſhop of 


of 
y 
of 


force of arms. But John had committed the care of his 
ſon to perſons, who had too much ſpirit to give up the 
T poſſeſſed abilities ſufficient to de- 


Marti- 
variety of their talents, are fitted to act a ſuperior part in 
buſtling and faQious times. | In- diſcharging the functions 


of kis eccleſi: ſtical office, he put on the ſemblance of an 
SUE 30 ERTIES, 
* HNuanhafh Hiſt. Hung. lib. xii. p. 138. 
F Jovii Hitt: lib. 39 p. 229, a. Ke. 


Eonulf | Tk: humble 


4 .132 


Boox VI. L 


WT 


ſpicuous. From ſuch perſons it was obvious what auſwer 
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humble and auſtere ſanctity. He diſcovered, in civi 
tranſactions; induſtry, dexterity and boldneſs. During 


war he laid aũde the caſſock, and appeared on horſeback 
with his ſeimitar and buckler, as active, as oftentatious, 
and as gallaat as any of his countrymen. Amiũdſt all theſe 


different and contradictory forms which he tould aſſume, 
an infatiable deſire of dominion and authority was con- 


Ferdinand had to expect. He ſoon perceived that he muſt 
depend on arms alone for recovering Hungary. Having 


levied for this purpoſe a conſiderable body of Germans, 


whom his partizans among the Hungarians joined with 
their vaſſals, he ordered them to march into that part of 
the kingdom which adhered to Stephen. Martinuazi, 


which, eſpecia 


Ces is the in the mean time b ſent ambaſſadors to Sly man, be- 
feeching him to extend towards the ſon, the fame Impe- 
rial protection which had fo long maintained the father on 


Turks. 


re ſtrength of the Hungarian nobility,-defended the 


Solyman's 
ungeneraus 
conduct. 


unable to make head againſt ſuch a powerful army in the 


field, ſatisied himſelf with holding out the towns, all of 
OT te? the place of greateſt conſequence, 
For defence; and 


he provided wi 


his throne. The Sultan, though Ferdinand uſed his ut- 
moſt endeavours to thwart: this negotiation, and even of- 
fered to accept of the Hungarian crown on the ſame ig - 


nominiĩous condition of paying tribute to the Ottoman 
Porte, by which John had held it, ſaw ſuch proſpects of 


advantage from eipouſing the intereſt of the young King, 
that lie inſtamily promiſed him his protection; and com- 
manding one army to advance towards Hungary, he him- 
ſelf followed with another. Meanwhile the Germans, 
hoping to terminate the war by the reduQtion of a city in 
which the King and his mother were ſhut up, had form- 
ed the ſiege of Buda. Martinuazi, drawn thither 


with ſuch courage and ſkill, as allowed:the-Turkiſh fe 


| time to come up to ita relief; They inſtantly. attacked the 


Germans, weakened. by fatigue, diſeaſes and defertion, 
and defeated them with great laughter “.m̃. 

. SOLYMAN ſoon after joined his — 201 
being weary of ſo many expenſive expeditions undertaken 
in defence of dominions which u ere not his own, or be- 
ing unable to reſiſt this —_— 0 of er a 


. — fy 


* [0uanbaſk hiſt. "ang lib. "+ Pp. 130. 
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kingdom, while poſſeſſed by an infant, under the guar- Boox Vi 
. 


conſiderations to triumph with too much facility over the 
principles of honour and the ſentiments of humanity. 
What he planned ungenerouſly, he executed by fraud. 
Having prevailed on the Queen to ſend her ſon, whom he 

ended to be deſirous of ſeeing, into his camp, and 
having at the ſame time invited the chief of the nobility to 
an entertainment there, while they, ſuſpecting no treache- 
ry, gave themſelves up to the mirth and jollity of the 


one of the gates of Buda. Being thus maſter of the ca- 
pital, of the King's perſon and of the leading men among 
the nobles, he ordered the Queen together with her ſon 
to be conducted to Tranſilvania, which province he allot- 


ted to them, and appointing a Baſha to reſide in Buda 


with 3 body of ſoldiers, annexed Hungary to the 
Ottoman 

happy Queen had no influence to change his purpoſe, nor 
could Martinuzzi either reſiſt his abſolute and uncontro- 
lable command, or prevail on him to recall it *. 


mpire. The tears and complaints of the un- 
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Bron the account of this violent uſurpation reached r 
Ferdinand, he was ſo unlucky as to have diſpatched new overtures to | 


ambaſſadors to 8 with a freſh repreſentation of his man. 
right to the crown of Hungary, as well as a renewal of 


his former overture to hold the kingdom, of the Ottoman 
Porte, and to pay for it an annual tribute, This ill - 
timed propoſal was rejected with ſcorn. The ſultan elat · 


ed with ſucceſs, and thinking that he might preſcribe what 
terms he pleaſed to a prince who voluntarily proffered con- 


ditions ſo unbecoming his own dignity, declared that 
he would not ſuſpend the operations of war, unleſs 


Ferdinand inſtantly evacuated all the towns which he held 


in. Hungary, and conſented to the impoſition of a tribute 


upon Auſtria, in order to reimburſe the ſums, which 
1 preſumptuous invaſion of Hungary had obliged the 


oman Porte to expend in defence of that kingdom +. 
Sden was the ſtate of affairs in Hungary. As the 
unfortunate events there had either happened before the 
diſſolution of the diet at Ratiſbon, or were dreaded at that' 


time, Charles ſaw the danger of irritating and inflaming 


the minds of the Germans, while ſuch a formidable ene-' 


* Ifnanhaffi hiſt. Hung. lib. 14. p. 36. Jovii hiſt, lib. 39. p. 2476, &c. 


F Iimuahaff 1, 14. p. 158, | 
I 3 my 
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my was ready to break into the Empire; and perceived 
gary or the defence of the Auf. 
nd ſatisfied the Proteſ. 


| tants. By the conceſſions which have been mentioned, 


he gained this point, and ſuch liberal ſupplies both. of 
men and money were voted for carryi 


on the war a. 
gainſt the 3 as 3 — little anxiety about 
the ſecurity of Germany during the next campaign . 
IMMEDIATELY upon the concluſion. of the diet, the 
Emperor ſet out: for Italy. As he paſſed through Lucca 
he had a ſhort interview with the Pope, but nothing could 
be concluded concerning the proper method of 
ing the religious diſputes in y, between two Prin. 
ces whoſe views and intereſt with regard to that matter 
were at this juncture fo oppoſite.  'Fhe Pope's endeavours 
to remove the cauſes of difcord between Charles and Fran- 


grin Agony. that he liſtened with little attention to the 
ope s ichemes or overtures, and haſtened to joim his ar- 


my and fleet 7. 


Arens till nba in that ſtate of dependance on 


ence in war, and was well fitted for a ſtation which requir- 
ed a man of tried and daring 
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= might go in 
to attack the Sultan in Hungary, how ſplendid ſoever that 
which exceeded 
power, and was not conſiſtent with his intereſt. To 
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ing his humanity, to reduce Algiers, which fince the 


conqueſt of Tunis, was the common receptacle of all 
the free-booters ; and to exterminate that lawleſs race, 


| | 135 
tect the inhabitants from their deſcents . Of this the .Beex VI: 
Emperor's ſubjects had long complained, repreſenting t 


as an enterpriae correſponding to his power, and becom- 


| 1941. | 


the implacable enemies of the Chriſtian name. Moved 


y by their intreaties, and partly allured by the hope 
of adding to the glory which he had 
expedition into Africa, Charles before he left Madrid in 
his way to the Low-Countries, had iſſued orders both in 
Spain and Italy to prepare a fleet and army for this pur- 
poſe. No change in circumſtances, ſince that time, could 
divert him from this reſolution, or prevail on him to turn 
bis arms towards Hungary; though the ſucceſs of the 

Turks in that country ſeemed more immediately to re- 
quire his preſence there; though many of his moſt faith- 
2 Germany urged that the defence of the 
Empire ought to be his firſt and peculiar care; though 
ſuch as bore him no good will, ridiculed his 
conduct in flying from an enemy almoſt at hand, that he 
of a remote and more ignoble foe. But 


* might appear, was an undertaking 
* out of Spain or Italy, to march them into a 
country fo diſtant as Hungary, to provide the vaſt appa- 
„ or. oo oring thither the artillery, am- 
munition baggage of a regular army, and to puſh 
the wer IO ONE E be brought 
to any 3 uring campaigns, were undertakings 
ſo extenſive and unwieldy as did not nd with the 
low condition of the Emperor's treaſury. While his 


= force was thus employed, his dominions in Ita- 
to the 
who would not have allowed ſuch a fa- 


y and the Low-Countries muſt have lain open 
— ity of ing them i 

* opportunity of a to go unimprov- 

ed. Whereas the African ition, the preparations 

er ee 

pence of it would depend upon a ort, 

and beſides the ſecurity and fatisfaQion which the ſucceſs 


coin muſt give his ſubje&ts, would detain him during fo 


8 # Jovii hilt. I. 40. p. 466. 


. mort 


acquired by his laſt 
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Boox VI. ſhort a ſpace, that Francis could ſcarce take advantage cf 
his abſence, to invade his dominions in Europe. 
1, 24% Or all theſe accounts, Charles adhered to his firſt plan, 
rats, and with ſuch determined obſtinacy, that he paid no re- 
gard to the Pope who adviſed, or to Andrew Doria who 
_ - conjured him not to expoſe his whole armament to al- 
moſt unavoidable deſtruction, by venturing at ſuch an ad- 
vanced ſeaſon of the year, and while the autumnal wind; 
were ſo violent, to approach the dangerous coaſt of Al. 
giers. Having embarked on board Doria's gallies at Por- 
to Venere in the Genoefe territories, he ſoon found that 
this experienced failor had not judged wrong concerning 
the element with which he was-fo well acquainted ; fer 
ſuch a ſtorm aroſe that it was with the utmoſt difficulty 
and danger he reached Sardinia, the place of general ren- 
dezvous. But as his courage was undaunted, and his 
temper often inflexible, neither the remonſtrances of the 
Pope and Doria, nor che danger to which he had already 
been expoſed by diſregarding them, had any other effect 
than to confirm him in his fatal reſolution. The force, in- 
deed, which he had collected was ſuch as might have inſpir- 
ed a Prince leſs adventurous, and leſs confident in his own 
ſchemes, with the moſt ſanguine hopes of fucceſs, It 
conſiſted of twenty thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe, 
Spaniards, Italians and Germans, moſtly veterans, toge- 
ther with three thouſand volunteers, the flower of the Spa- 
_ niſh and Italian nobility, fond of paying court to the Em- 
peror by attending him in this favourite expedition, and 
eager to ſhare in the glory which they believed he was 
going to reap; to theſe were added a thouſand ſoldiers ſent 
from Malta by the order of St. John, led by an hundred 
of its moſt gallant Knights. eee TE | 
Tu voyage, from Majorca to the African coaſt, was 
not leſs tedious, or full of hazard, than that which he had 
Juſt finiſhed. When he approached the land, the roll of 
the ſea, and vehemence of the winds, would not permit 
the troops to diſembark. But at laſt, the Emperor ſeizing 
a favourable opportunity, landed them without oppoſition, 
not far from Algiers, and immediately advanced towards 
the n. To oppoſe this mighty army, Haſcen had 
only. eight hundred Turks, and five thouſand Moors, 
Far natives of Africa, atid partly refugees from Grana- 
a, He returned, however, a fierce and haughty anſwer 
when ſummoned to ſurrender. But with ſuch a handful 
ot ſoldiers, neither his deſperate courage, nor conſummate 
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geil in war could have long reſiſted forces ſuperior to thoſe Boox VI. 
which had defeated Barbaroſſa at the head of fixty thou -: 
ſand men, and had reduced Tunis, in ſpite of all his en- 
deavours to ſave it. OO TIO EO eee ee | 
Bur how far ſoever the Emperor might think himſelf The diſaſt- 
beyond the reach of any danger from the enemy, he was 5 which 
ſuddenly expoſed to a more dreadful . „ and one army, 
| againſt'which human prudence, and hu orts avail. 
ed nothing. On the ſecond day after his landing, and 
before he had time for any thing but to diſperſe ſome light 
armed Arabs who moleſted his troops on their march, 
the clouds began to gather, and the heavens to appear 
with a fierce and threatening aſpect. Towards evenin 
rain began to fall acecmpanied with violent wind, — | 
the rage of the tempeſt increaſing during the night, the 
ſoldiers who had brought nothing aſhore but their arms, 
remained-expoſed to all its fury without tents, or ſhelter, 
or cover of any kind. The ground was fo wet that they 
could not lie down on it;; their camp being in a low fitu- 
ation was overflowed with water, and they ſunk at ever) 
ſtep to the ankles in mud; While — wind blew wich fuck 
impetuoſity, that to prevent their falling they were oblig- 
ed to thruſt their ets into the — oo to — 
themſelves by taking hold of them. Haſcen was too vi- 
gilant an officer to allow an enemy in ſuch diſtreſs to re- 
main unmoleſted. About the dawn of morning, he ſal- 
lied out with ſoldiers, who having been ſcreened from 
the ſtorm under their own roofs, were freſh and vigorous. 
A body of Italians who were ſtationed neareſt the city, 
diſpirited and benumbed with cold, fled at the approach 
of the Turks. The troops at the poſt behind them, diſ- | 
covered greater courage, but as the rain had extinguiſhed : 
their matches and wet their powder, their muſkets were 35 
| Uſeleſs, and having ſcarce ſtrength to handle their other 
arms, they were ſoon thrown into confuſion. Almoſt 
the whole army, with the Emperor himſelf in perſon, 
was obliged to advance before the enemy could be repulſ- 
ed, who, after ſpreading ſuch general conſternation, and 
killing a conſiderable number of men, retired at laſt in 
good order. : 6 F 4 : * 
Bur all feeling or remembrance of this loſs and danger and fleet, 
were quickly obliterated by a more dreadful as well as af- | 
fecting ſpectacle. It was now broad day; the hurricane 
had abated nothing of its violence, and the ſea appeared 
*gitated with all the rage of which that deftruRive ele- 
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Boox VL „* all the ſhips, on which alone the whole 
—— army knew that their hy and ſubſiſtence 2 
#54*- were ſeen driven from their anchors, ſome daſhing a 
each other, ſome beat to pieces on the rocks, man — 
aſhore, and not a few ſinking in the waves, In leſs than 
an hour, fifteen ſhips of war, and an hundred and forty 
tranſports with gig ht thouſand men periſhed ; and ſuch of 
the anhoooy allid, „ 
murdered, without mercy, by the Fd ap > as ſoon as they 
reached land. The Emperor ſtood in ſilent anguiſh and 
aſtoniſhment beholding this fatal event, which at once 
blaſted all his hopes of ſucceſs, and buried in the depths 
de vaſt ſtores which he had provided as well for annoy- 
ing the enemy, as for ſubliſting his own troops. He had 
it not in his power to afford them any other aſſiſtance or 
relief than n—_—_ —— 
and thus a few who were ſo as to get 
aſhor rom the ervel bie which their companions had 
met with, At laſt the wind began to fall, and to 
if ſome hopes that as many ſhips might as to 4 
1 the army from by famine, and tranſport them 
19 back to Europe. But theſe were only hopes; the ap- 
| of eveni coveren the he with darkneſs ; and it 


ing 

odio, ee hy — knowledge of the ſea, 
never _— equal in fierceneſs and horror, 
to bear away with his ſhattered ſhips to 
Cape Metafuz. He adviſed the Emperor, as the face of 
| the dey was (till lowering and tempaſtuous, to march wit 
all ced to that place, where 1 , * 
with greater eaſe. 

WHATEVER comfort this intelligence al 


leaſt three days | 
which he had brought aſhore at his firſt landing 
were now conſumed ; his ſoldiers, worn out with fatigue, 
were ſcarce able for ſuch a journey, even in a friendly 
ur; and being diſpirited by a W 
* 
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which victory itſelf would ſcarce have rendered tolerable, 
they were in no condition to undergo new toits. But the 
ſuuation of the army was fuch, as allowed not one mo- 
ment ſor deliberation, nor left it in the leaſt doubtful 
S what to chooſe, They were ordered inſtantly to march, 
me wounded, the fick and the feeble being placed in the 

centre; ſuch as ſeemed moſt vigorous were ſtationed i 

the front and rear. I hen the fad effects of what they 
had ſuffered began to appear more maniſeſtiy than ever, 
and new calamities were added to all theſe which they 
had already endured. Some could fcarce bear the weight 
of their arms; others, ipent with the toil of forcing thei 
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1647. 


their | 


way through deep and almoſt impaſſable roads, ſunk 


down and died ; many periſhed by famine, as the whole 
army ſubſiſted chiefly on roots and berries, or the fleſh of 
horſes, killed by the Emperor's order, and diftributed a- 
mong the ſeveral battalions ; many were drowned in brooks 
which were ſwoln ſo much by the exceſſive rains, that in 


retreat, alarmed, haraſſed and annoyed them night and 


paſſing them they waded up to the chin; not a few were 
killed by the enemy, who during the greateſt part of their 


day. At laſt they arrived at Metafuz ; and the weather 
being now ſo calm as to reſtore their communication with 


| the fleet, they were ſupplied with plenty of proviſions, 
and cheered with the proſpe& of ſafety. 


Dur1XG this dreadful ſeries of calamities, the Empe- His Þrti- | 


ror diſcovered great qualities, many of which an almoſt 
uninterrupted flow of proſperity had hitherto afforded him 
no opportunity of diſplaying. He was conſpicuous for 

firmneſs and conſtancy of ſpirit, for magnanimity, forti- 
| tude, humanity and compaſſion. He endured as great 

hardſhips as the meaneſt ſoldier ; he expoſed his own per- 
ſon wherever danger appeared; he encouraged the deſ- 
ponding ; viſited the tick and wounded ; and animated 
all by his words and example. When the army embark - 
ed, he was among the laſt who left the ſhore, although a 
body of Arabs hovered at no great diſtance, ready to fall 
on the rear. By theſe virtues, Charles atoned, in ſome 
degree, for his obſtinacy and preſumption in undertaking 
an expedition ſo fatal to his ſubjeQs. 


8 


mind. 


Tat calamities which attended this unfortunate enter- Returns to 


Prize did not end here; for no ſooner were the forces 
on board, than a new ſtorm ariſing, though leſs furious 
than the former, ſcattered the fleet, and obliged them, 
ſeparately, to make towards ſuch ports in Spain or Italy 


got Europe. 
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Boox VI. as they could firſt reach; thus ſpreading the account of 
◻ their diſaſters, with all the circumſtances of aggravation 
154'- and horror, which their fear or fancy ſuggeſted. ' The 
Emperor himſelf, after eſcaping great dangers, and being 
forced into the port of Bugia in Africa, where he was 
Decemb. 2. obliged by contrary winds to remain ſeveral weeks, arriy. 
ed at laſt in Spain, in a condition very different from that 
in which he had returned from his former expedition z. 

gainſt the Infidels *, oof r 

Carol. V. Expeditio ad 222 Nicolaum Villagnonem Equiten 


| Rhodium ap. Scardium, v. ii. 365. Jovii Hiſt, I. xl. P. 269.5. Ven 
Zuniga vida de Carlos V. p. 83. Bandov, Hiſtor, i. 299, Se. ; 7 
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H E calamities which the Emperor ſuffered in his Boox VII. 

unfortunate enterprize againſt Algiers were great ; — 
and the account of theſe, which a in proportion et 
as it ſpread at a greater diſtance from the ſcene of his diſ- hoſtilitie : by 
aſters, encouraged Francis to begin hoſtilities, on which Francis. and 
he had been for ſome time reſolved. But he did not think f.. 
it prudent, to produce as the motives of this reſolution, ei- 
ther his ancient pretenſions to the dutchy of Milan, or the 
Emperor's difingenuity in violating his repeated-promiſes 
with regard to the reſtitution of that country. The for- 
— been a good reaſon againſt concluding the 
truce of Nice, but was none for breaking it; the latter 
could not be urged without expoſing his on credulity as 
much as the emperor's want of integrity. A:violent and 
unwarrantable action of one of the. imperial fur- 


niſhed him with a reaſon to juſtify his taking arms, which 
was of greater weight than either of-theſe,” ind ſuch as 
would have rouzed him, if he had been as deſtrous of 
peace, as he was eager for war. Francis, by ſigning the 
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The murder that could operate on the other ſide. 
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Boo VII. treaty of truce at Nice, without conſulting Solyman, gar: 
—— (as he foreſaw) great offence to that haughty Monarch, 
1541- who conſidered an alliance with him as an honour cf 
which a Chriſtian prince had cauſe to be proud. The 
French King's friendly interview with the Emperor in 
Provenee, followed by ſuch extraordinary appearances 
union and confidence as accompanied Charles's reception 
in France, induced the Sultan to ſuſpect that the two riva]; 
had at laſt forgotten their ancient enmity, in order that 
they might form ſuch a general confederacy againſt the 
Ottoman power, as had beeen long wiſhed for in Chriſten. 
dom and often attempted in vain. Charles with his uſu- 
al art, endeavoured to confirm and ſtrengthen theſe ſuſ. 
picions, by inſtructing his emiſſaries at Conſtantinople 2 
well as in thoſe courts with which Solyman held any intel. 
ligence, to repreſent the concord between him and Francis 
to be ſo entire, that their ſentiments, views and purſuits, 
would be the ſame for the future. It was not without 
difficulty that Francis effaced theſe impreſſions; but the 
addreſs of Rincon, the French ambaſſador at the Porte, to- 
gether with the manifeſt advantage of carrying on hoſtilities 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria in concert with France, pre- 
vailed at length on the Sultan to enter into a eloſer con- 
junction with Francis than ever. Rincon returned into 
France, in order to communicate to his maſter a ſcheme 
of the Sultan's for gaining the concurrence of the Vene- 
tians in their operations againſt the common enemy. So- 
| having. lately concluded a peace with the republic, 
to which the mediation of Francis, and the good offices of 
Rincon had greatly contributed, thought it not impoſli- 
ble to allure the ſenate by ſuch advantages, as, together 
with the example of the French Monarch, might overba- 
lance any ſeruples arifing either from decency or caution 
_ __ | of this meaſure, diſpatched Rincon back to 
pretext for Conſtan , and directing him 10 go by Venice along 
this. with Fergoſs a Genoeſe exile: whom he appointed his am- 
 _ baſſador to that republic, empowered them to negotiate 
the matter with the Senate, to whom Solyman had ſent 
an envoy for the ſatne purpoſe . The Marquis del Guaſ- 
to, governor of the Milancſe, an officer of great abili- 
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Ive ies. but capable of attempting and executing the moſt a- Boot vn. 

h, — actions, got intelligence of the motions and deſti—W 94 — 

of nation of theſe ambaſſadors. As he knew how much his 3 

he WW matter wiſhed to diſcover the intentions of the French 

in King, and of what conſequence it was to retard the ene- 

of cution of his meaſures, he employed ſome foldiers be- 

On longing to the garriſon of Pavia to lie in wait for Rincon 

als and Fergoſo as they failed down the Po, who murdered 

at them and moſt of their attendants and ſeized their papers. 

he Upon receiving an account of this barbarous outrage, 

Ne committed, during the ſubſiſtence of truce, againſt per- 

ſons held facred by the moſt uncivilized nations, Francis's 

1 grief for the unhappy fate of two ſervants whom he loved 

as and truſted, his uneaſineſs at the interruption of his 

K ſchemes by their death, and every other paſſion were 

ls ſwallowed up and loſt in the indignation which this inſult 

on the honour of his crown excited. He exclaimed loud- 

t ly 2gainſt Guaſto, who, having drawn upon himſelf all 

he the infamy of aſſaſſination without making any diſcovery 

o- of importance, as the ambaſſadors had left their inftruc- 

es tions and other papers of conſequence behind them, now 

e· boldly denied his being in any wiſe to the crime. 

Ne He ſent an ambaſſador to the Emperor to demand fuita- 
ble reparation for an indignity, which no Prince, how 

ineonſiderable ſoever or puſillanimous, could tamely en- | 

dure : And when Charles, impatient at that time to ſer. [| 

out on his African expedition, endeavoured to put hm 

off with an evaſive anſwer, he appealed to all the. courts. | 

in Europe, ſetting forth the heinouſneſs of the injury, the | 

ſpirit of moderation with which he had applied for re- 

dreſs, and the iniquityof the Emperor in diſregarding this | 

: 


juſt * 2 | 
NoTwrrHsTANDING the confidence with which Guaſ- 
to aſſerted his own innocence, the accufations of the 
French gained greater credit than all his proteſtations ; | 
and Bellay, the French commander in Piedmont, pro- | 
cured, at length, by his induſtry and addreſs, ſuch a mi- Y 
nute detail of the tranſactions, with the teſtimony of ſo | 
many of the parties concerned, as amounted almoſt to a | 
legal proof of the marquis's ile, In of this 
3 by fuch ſtrong evidence, 
's complaints were univerſally allowed to be well 
founded, and the ſteps he took towards rene wing hoſtili- | 
ues were aſcribed not merely to ambition or reſentment, | 
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.Beox VII. but to the unavoidable neceſſity of vindicating the honour 
of his crown *. | 

*54*- - Bur how juſt ſoever Francis might eſteem his own 


cauſe, he did not truſt ſo much to that, as to. negiect the mn. 
proper precautions for gaining other allies befides the Sul- — 
tan, by whoſe aid he might counterbalance the Emperor'y F 
ſuperior power. But his negotiations to this effect were _—_ 
attended with very little ſucceſs. Henry VIII. more and Orle 
more bent upon ſchemes againſt Scotland, which he knew frud 
would at once diſſolve his union with France, was incli- daup 
nable rather to take part with the Emperor than to contri- Jed | 
bute in any degree towards favouring the operations a- poſe 

- gainſt him. The Pope adhered inviolably to his ancient for t 


ſyſtem of | neutrality. The Venetians, notwithſtanding 
olyman's ſolicitations, imitated the Pope's example. 

The Germans, ſatisfied with the religious liberty which 

they enjoyed, found it moretheir intereſt to gratify than to 

irritate the Emperor; ſo that the Kings of Denmark and 

Sweden, who on this occaſion were firſt drawn in to inte- 
reſt themſelves in the quarrels of the more potent Mo- 

narchs of the ſouth, and the duke of Cleves, who had 2 

diſpute with the Emperor about the poſſeſſion of Gueldres, 

were the only confederates Francis ſecured. But the do- 

minions of the two former lay at ſuch a diſtance, and the 
power of the latter was ſo inconſiderable, that he gained 

tle by their allian cee. a beat : 5 
Francis Francis, however, ſupplied all defects by his own 
induſtry in activity. Being afflicted at this time with a diſtemper, 
the 5 of his irregular pleaſures, and which prevented 

his purſuing them with the ſame licentious indulgence, he 
plied to buſineſs with more than his uſual induſtry. 
The ſame cauſe which occaſioned this extraordinary at- 
tention to his affairs, rendered him moroſe and diſſatisfied 
with the miniſters whom he had hitherto employed. This 
accidental peeviſhneſs of temper being ſharpened by re- 
flecting on the falſe ſteps into which he had lately been 
betrayed, and the inſults to which he had been expoſed, 
ſome of thoſe in whom he had hitherto placed the greateſt 
confidence felt the effects of this change in his temper, 
and were deprived of their offices. At laſt he diſgraced 
Montmorency himſelf, who had long directed affairs as 
well civil as military with all the authority of a miniſter 
no leſs beloved than truſted by his maſter ; and Francis 
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ar being fond of ſhewing that the fall of ſuch a powerful fa- Boo x VII. 
r or prudence of his ad 


l vourite did not affect the vigou | 
n miniſtration, this was a new motive to redouble his dili- 
gence in preparing to open the war by ſome ſplendid and 


9 


Flanders. The laſt, conſiſting of the forces cantoned in 
piedmont, was deſtined for the admiral Annibaut. The 
dauphin and his brother were appointed to command 
vnere the chief exertion was intended, and the greateſt 


fand men. Nothing appears more ſurprizing than 
that Francis did not pour with theſe numerous and 
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ſtrength into another direQion, and towards new con- 
queſts. But the remembrance of the diſaſters which he 
had met with in his former expeditions into Italy, together 
with the difficulty of ſupporting a war carried on at ſuch a 
diſtance from his own dominions, had gradually abated 
his violent inclination to obtain footing in that country, 


— * 


another quarter. At the ſame time he expected to make 
luck a powerful impreſſion on the frontier of Spain, where 
there were few towns of any ſtrength, and no army aſ- 
ſembled to oppoſe him, as might enable him to recover 
polſetſion of the county of Rouſillon lately diſmembered 
from the French crown, before Charles could bring into 


neceſſity pporting his ally the duke of Cleves, :nd 
the hope of drawing a conſiderable body of ſoldiers out of 


vigour in the Low-Countries. 
Taz dauphin and Duke of Orleans opened the cam- 
much about the ſame time, the former laying 


or. I, K ing 


FxAxcis accordingly brought into the field five ar- 


irreſiſtible armies into the Milaneſe, which had ſo long 
been the object of his wiſhes as well as enterprizes, and 
that he ſhould chooſe rather to turn almoſt his whole 


and made him willing to try the fortune of his arms in 


y by his means, determined him to act with 


1841. 


mies. One to act in Luxembourg under the Duke of He Wings 


five armies 


honour to be reaped ; the army of the former amounted 
to forty thouſand, that of the latter to thirty thou- 


the field wy able to obſtruct his progreſs. The 
f fu 


June, 


Pal | Their ope- 
* y P'gnan the capital of Rouſillon, and the latter enter- tions. 
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toes vil. ing Luxembourg. The duke of Orleans puſhed his ope. 
wx— rations with the = rapidity and ſucceſs, one town 
"54% falling after another 


ſhort in this career of victory. But a report prevailing 


order to ſave Perpignan, on a ſudden, the Duke prompted 
by youthful ardour, or moved, perhaps, by jealouly of 


the towns which he had taken, remained inactive. By 
this conduct, which leaves a diſhonourable imputation 


to venture on a battle, the loſs of which might have en- 
dangered his kingdom. Perpignan, though poorly forti- 


with ammunirion and provifions by the vigilance of Do- 

of Alva, the png obſtinacy of whoſe temper fitted 
ſuc 

after a ſiege of three months, waſted by diſeaſes, repulſed 


defect in his own conduct, or from the ſuperior power and 


| prudence of his rival, produced no effects that bore any 


tation of Europe. The only ſolid advantage of the cam- 
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until no place in that large dutchy 
remained in the Emperor's hands but Thionville. Nor 
could he have failed of over-running the adjacent pro. 
vinces with the ſame eaſe, if he had not voluntarily ſtopt 


that the Emperor had determined to hazard a battle in 


his brother, whom he both envied and hated, abandoned 
his own conqueſts, and haſtened towards Rouſillon in 
order to divide with him the glory of the victory. 

On his departure ſome of his troops were diſbanded, 
others deſerted their colours, and the reft, cantoned in 


either on his underftanding or his heart, or on both, he 
not only renounced whatever he could have hoped from 
fuch a promifing opening of the campaign, but gave the 
enemy an opportunity of recovering, before the end of 
fummer, all the conqueſts which he had gained. On the 
Spaniſh frontier, the Emperor was not fo inconfiderate as 
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fied, and briſkly attacked, having been largely ſupplied 
ria *, was defended fo long and ſo vigorouſly by the duke 


him admirably for ſervice, that at laſt the French, 
in ſeveral aſſaults, and deſpairing of ſucceſs, relinquiſhed 
the undertaking, and retired into their own country +. 
Thus all Francis's mighty preparations, either from ſome 


proportion to his expence and efforts, or ſuch as gratified, 
in any degree, his own hopes, or anſwered the expec- 


paign was the acquiſition of 'a few towns in Piedmont, 
wich Bellay gained rather by ſtratagem and addreſs, than 
by the force of his arms 7. e 
Sigonii Vita A. Doria, p. 1491. + Sandov. Hiſt, tem. ii. 315. 
TI Sandov. Hiſt. ii, 318. Bellay, 387, &c Ferrer, 9. 237. 
e a MAN WRILE 


EMPEROR CHARLES v. 
Man wur the Emperor and Francis, though 


conſiderably exhauſted by ſuck great bur indecifive efforts 


diſcovering no abatement of their mutual animoſmy, em- 
ployed all their attention, tried every expedient, and rurned 
themſelves towards every quarter; in order to #cquire new 
allies, together with ſuch a reinforcement of ſtrength as 
= would give them the ſuperiority in the enſuing campaign. 
Charles, taking advantage of the terror and reſentment 
of the Spaniards, upon 
country, prevailed on the Cortes of the ſeveral kin 
to grant him ſubſidies with 4 more liberal hand than uſual. 
At the fame time, he borrowed a large ſum from John, 
King of Portugal, putting him in pofſeſſion by way of ſe- 
curity for his being repayed; of the Molucca iſles in the 


Eaſt Indies, with the ganful: commerce of precious ſpices, 


which that ſequeſtered corner of the globe yields. Not 
| cticfied with this he negotiated # marriage between 


the fudden invaſion of 'their 


Preparati- 
ons for ano- 
ther cam 


paigh. 


Philip his only ſon, now in his fxteentli year; and Mary 


daughter of that Monarchy with whom her father, => 
moſt opulent prinee in Europe, pave a large dower z and 
having likewiſe perſuaded the Cortes of Arragon and Va- 
lencia to recognize Philipas the heir of theſe crowns, he 

obtained from them the donative ufaal on ſuch occafions*. 
Theſe extraordinary fupphes- enabled him to make ſuen 


additions to his forces in Spain; that he could detach a 


great body into the Low- Countries, and yet reſerve as 
many as were ſufficient for the defence- of the kingdom. 


Having thus provided for the ſecurity of Spain, and com- May: 


mitted the 
in his wa 
at any new expedient for that purpoſe, he was not 


t of it to-his ſon, he ſailed for Italy, 
to Germany. But how attenꝰ ve ſoever to 


ds for carrying on the war, r 
. 


as to accept of the overture which Paul, know- 


ing his neceſſities, artfully threw out to him. Fhat am- 


bitious Pontiff, no leſs ſagacious to diſcern, than watch- 
ful to ſeize o 
licited him to 
Emperor had admitted to the honour of being his ſon- in- 
law, the inveſtiture of the dutc 
for which he promiſed: ſuch a vaſt fi 
have gone far towards ſupplying his preſent exigencies. 
But Charles, as well from unwillingneſs to-alienate'a pro- 


ba Perreras, 9. 238, r Hiſt, lib. 42. 298. 6. | 


2 had 


ities of aggrandizing his family, ſo- 
grant Octavio his grandchild, whom the 


of Milan, in return 
of money as would 


vince of fo much value as from diſguſt at the Pope, who 
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Beer VIE. had hitherto refuſed to join in the war againſt Francis, 


1643 


as a fief to be held of the Holy fee. As no other expe- 


tiations 


_ with Henry 


VIII. 


Henrys 


rupture with , 


France and 
Scotland. 


; ſupremacy, and to 


juſtly called the —— of Tuſcany *. 


== => whole attention towards raifing 


Francis his preſent ally, and new incidents of grea 


he flatterred himſelf with having ga gained his point. But 


nr he expected it to have taken 
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rejected the propoſal. His diſſatisfaction with Paul at 
that juncture was ſo great, that he even refuſed to approve 
his alienating Parma and Placentia from the patrimony of 
St. Peter, and ſettling them on his own fon and gra 


dient for raiſing money among the Italian ſtates remai 

he conſented to withdraw the garriſons which he had hi. 

therto kept in the citadels of Florence and Leghorn, in 

conſideration for which, he received a large preſent from 

Coſmodi Medici, who by this means ' ſecured his own 
nce, and got poſſeſſion of two forts, which were 


Bur Charles, while he ſeemed to have turned his 
the ſums neceſſary for de- 
fraying the expences of the year, had not been negligent 
of more diſtant, though no leſs important, and 
had concluded a league offenſive and defenſive with Hen- 
ry VIII. from which he derived in the end, greater ad- 
vantage than from all his other Several ſlight 
circumſtances, which have al 


preparations. 
ready been mentioned, had 
begun to alienate the affedtions of that Monarch _ 


moment had occurred — increaſe hisdi dee and ao. 


Henry, defirous of eſtabliſhing an uniformity in — 
in Great Britain, as well as 12 824 i of making 
ng 


his own 2 had formed a ſcheme of 
his nephew the King of Scotland to renounce the Pope 
adopt the ſame ſyſtem of — * 
which he had introduced into England. This meaſure 
he purſued with his uſual eagerneſs and im „ mak - 
ing ſuch advantageous overtures to James, w he 
conſidered as not over ſcrupulouſl pron — to any religi- 
ous tenets, that he ſcarce doubted of ſucceſs. His propo- 
ſitions were accordingly received in ſuch a manner that 


the Scottiſh eccleſiaſtics, g the ruin of the 
church 10 be the conſequence of the King's union with 
England; and the partizans of France, no leſs convinced 
that it would put an end to the influence of that crown 
upon the publick councils of Scotland, combined toge- 
ther, and by their inſinuations defeated Henry's ſcheme 


Loo haughty to brook ſuch a diſappointment, 


* Adriani Iſtoria i. 19g. Sleid. 312. Jovii Hiſt. lid. 4 301, Vits 
di Coi. Medici di Baldini, p. 34 J * 
which 
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hich he imputed as much to the arts of the French as to Boox VII. 

2 levi of the Scottiſh Monarch, he took arms againſt OT OR 

Scotland, threatening to ſubdue the kingdom, fince he 1543. 

could not gain the friendſhip of its King. At the ſame 

time, his reſentment at Francis quickened his negotiations 

with the Emperor, an alliance with whom he was now as 

forward to accept as the other could be to offer it. Du- 

ring this war with Scotland, and before the coneluſion of 

his negotiations with Charles, James V. died, leaving 

his crown to Mary his only daughter, an infant a few | 
days old. Upon this event, Henry altered at once his 

whole ſyſtem with regard to Scotland, and abandoning 
| all thoughts of conquering it, aimed at what was more 
advantageous as well as praQicable, an union with that 
kingdom by a marriage between Edward his only fon and 
the young Queen. - But here, too, he apprehended a 
vi tion from the French faction in Scotland, 
which began to beſtir itſelf in order to thwart the mea- 
ſure. The neceſſity of cruſhing this party among the 
Scots, and of preventing Francis from furniſhing them 
with any effectual aid, confirmed Henry's refolution of 
breaking with France, and puſhed him on to put a finiſh- 
ing hand to the treaty of confederacy with the Em- 

In this league were contained firſt of all, articles for ſe- February 
curing their future amity and mutual defence; then were 11. Ae 
enumerated the demands which they were reſpectively to ten 
make upon Francis; and the plan of their proceedings was Cha:les | 
fixed if he ſhould refuſe to grant them fatisfaQion. They Henn. 
agreed to require, that Francis ſhould not only renounce 
his alliance with Solyman, which had been the ſource of 
infinite calamities-to Chriſtendom, but alſo that he ſhould 
make reparation for the damages which that unnatural 
union had occaſioned ; that he ſhould reſtore Burgundy 
| to the Emperor; that he ſhould deſiſt immediately from 

hoſtilities, and leave Charles at leiſure to oppoſe the com- 
mon enemy of the Chriſtian faith; and that he ſhould im- 
mediately pay the ſums due to Henry, or put ſome towns 
i his hands as ſecurity to that effect. If, within forty days, 
he did not comply with theſe demands, they then | 
do invade France each with twenty thouſand foot and five 

thouſand horſe, and not to lay down their arms until they 
had "recovered Burgundy, together with the towns on the 

Somme, for the Emperor, 2 Normandy and Guienne, 

3 or 
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Boos VI. or even the whole realm of France for Heary *. Their 
W heralds, accordingly, ſet out with theſe haughty requiſiti- 
a ens; but not being permitted to enter France could not 
perform their commiſſion, and the two Monarchs held 
themſelves fully entitled to execute whatever was * 
in their treaty, | 
kose, FRANCT» On his part was no leſs diligent in prepar preparing 
with Soly- for the approaching campaign. Having early obſery 
 Soly: 
man, the ſymptoms of Henry s diſguſt and alienation, and find- 
bo” all my endeavours to footh Long reconcile RI 
tual, he knew his temper too got to expect open 
hoſtilities would quickly follow upon | this ceſſation of 
friendſhip. Her this content bo redaikle his endeavours 
to obtain from Solyman ſuch aid as might counterbalance 
the great acceſſion of ſtrength which the would 
receive by his alliance with England. Isa order ply 
the place of histwo ambaſſadors murdered by Guaſto, be 
ſent as his envoy firſt to Venice, and then to Conſtant. 
nople, Paulin, a captain of fcot, a man of a daring ac. 
tive ſpirit, and on account of theſe qualities thought wor- 
thy of this ſervice, to which he was recommended by 
Bellay, who had trained him to the arts of negotiation, 
and made trial of his talents and addreſs on ſeveral occa- 


ſions. Nor did he belie the opinion conceived of his cou. 


rage and abilities. Haſtening to Conſtantinople, without 
regarding che dangrrs/ bo wich he was he urged 
his maſter's demands with ſuch boldneſa, and availed him- 
ſelf of every circumſtance with ſuch dexterity, that he 
removed all the Sultans own difficulties. - He filenced 
likewiſe ſome of the Baſſus, who either ſwayed by opini- 
on, or having been gained by the Emperor, whoſe emiſ- 
faries had made their way even into that court, had de- 
clared in the Divan again in concert with France +. 
At laſt he obtained orders for BarbaroſG to fail with a 
owerful fleet, and to regulate all his operations by the 
ions of the French King. Francis was not equally 
ſucceſsful in his attempts to gain the princes.of the Em- 
pire. The extrao rigour with which he thought it 
neceſſary to puniſh ſuch of his tubjets as had embraced 
the proteſtant opinions, in order to give ſome notable evi- 


dence of his own. mee for. the Catholick faith, and to 


wipe off the imputations . 
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EMPEROR CHARLES V. aq: 
with the Turks, placed an inſuperable bar- Boo VII. 
rier between him and ſuch of the Germans as intereſt and . 
inclination would have prompted moſt readily to join 
him +. His chief advantage, however, over the Em- 
peror, he derived on this, as on other occaſions, from the 
contiguity of his dominions, as well as from the extent 
of the royal authority in France, which exempted him 
from all the delays and diſappointments unavoidable 
wherever popular allemblies provide for the expences of 
government by occaſional and frugal ſubſidies. Hence 
his domeſtick tions were always carried on with 
vigour, and rapidity, while thoſe of the Emperor, unleſs 
when quickened by ſome foreign ſupply, or ſome tempo- 
rary expedient, were to the laſt degree flow and dilatory. 
Los before any army was in readineſs to oppoſe him, Operations 
Francis took the field in the Low-Countries, againſt © _ * 
which he turned the whole weight of the war. He made 
himſelf maſter of Landrecy, which he determined to keep 
as the key to the whole province of Hainault ; and order- 
ed ĩt to be fortiſied with great care. Turning from thence 
to the right, he entered the dutchy of Luxembourg, and 
found 3 are wap 1 30 as 1 ormer 
year. Meanwhile, the Emperor, having drawn toge- 
ter an army compoſed of all the different nations ſubject 
to his government, entered the territories of the Duke of 
Cleves, on whom he had vowed to inflict exemplary ven- 
geance. This prince, whoſe conduct and fituation were 
fimilar to that of Robert de la Mark in the firſt war be- 
tween Charles and Francis, reſembled him likewiſe in 
his fate, Unable, with his feeble , to face the Em- 
peror, who advanced at the head of forty-four thouſand 
men, he retired at his approach, and the Imperialiſts be- 
ing at liberty to act as they pleaſed, immediately inveſted 
Duren. That town, though gallantly defended, was The Empe- 
won by aſſault, all the inhabitants put to the ſword, and ror becomes 
the place itſelf reduced to aſhes. . This dreadful example the Busche 
of ſeverity ſtruek the people of the country with ſuch ge- of Cleves. 
neral terror, that all the other towns, even ſuch as were Auguſt 24. 
capable of reſiſtance, ſent. their to the Emperor; 
and befare a body of French detached to his aſſiſtance 
could come up, the duke himſelf was obliged to make his 
ſubmiſſion to Charles in the maſt abjet manner. Being 
admitted into the Imperial preſence, he kneeled together 


+ Seck. lib. iy. 493. . | 2 
ef with 
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Beer VII. with eight of his principal ſubjects, and implored merey. 
Ihe Fx a 
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allowed him to remain in that ignominious 


1845 poſture, and eying him with an haughty and implacable 


minions were reſtored, ex 


of Cleves, detached one of his allies from Francis, and 


tation, made a vigorous reſiſtance. Franeis a 


amidſt a variety of movements, in order to draw the ene- 


firſt a ſupply of freſh troops, and then a convoy of pro- 


look, without deigning to anſwer a ſingſe word, remitted 


him to his miniſters. The conditions, however, which 
they preſcribed were not fo rigorous as he had reaſon to 
have expected after ſuch a reception. He was obliged to 
renounce his alliance with France and Denmark ; to re. 


ſign all his pretenſions to the dutchy of Gueldres; to en- 


ter into perpetual amity with the Emperor and King of 
the Romans. In N= which all his r do- 
| 1 IT towns which the Em- 
peror kepy as pledges of his fidelity during the continu- 
5 of the 8 221 * he was re-idfated in his privileges 
as a prince of the Empire. Not long after Charles, as a 
proof af the ſincerity of his reconcilement, gave him in 
marriage one of the daughters of his brother Ferdinand '. 
Havi c thus chaſtiſed the preſumption of the Duke 


added to his dominions in the Low-Countries a confide- 
rable province which lay contiguous to them, Charles ad- 
vanced towards Hainault, and laid fiege to Landrecy. 
There, as the firſt fruits of his alliance with — he 
was joined by fix thouſand Englifh under Sir John Wal- 
lop. The b conſiſting of veteran troops com- 
manded by de la Lande and Deſſe, two officers'of repu- 


with all his forces to relieve the place; Charles covered 
the ſiege; both were determined to hazard an engage - 
ment; and all Europe expected to ſee this conteſt, which 
had continued ſo long, decided at laſt by a battle between 
two great armies led by them in perſon. But the ground 
which ſeparated their two camps was ſuch, as put the 
diſadvantage manifeſtly on his ſide who ſhould venture to 
attack, and neither of them choſe to run that riſque : 


my into this ſnare, or to avoid it themſelves, Francis, 
with admirable conduQ, and equal good fortune, threw 


viſions into the town, ſa that the Emperor deſpairing of 
ſucceſs, withdrew into winter quarters + in order to pre- 


ſerve his army from being entirely ruined by the rigour 


of the ſeaſon. 


* Harzi. Annal. Brabant, t. 1.628. Recueil des Traitez, t. ii. 226. 
by Bellay, 408, Nc, | 8 | 
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MEANWHILE, Solyman fulfilled bis ents to Beer VII, 
the French King with great punctuality. He himſelf tv. "af 
marched into Hungary with a numerous army, and as the Ns ber. 
princes of the Empire made no great effort to fave a coun- Solyman in- 
try which Charles, by employing his whole force againſt vades Hus · 
Francis, ſeemed willing to Kurier , there was no appear-5 
ance of any body of troops to oppoſe his progreſs. He | 
beſieged one after another, Quinque Eceleſiæ, Alba and 
Gran, the three moſt conſiderable towns in the kingdom, 
of which Ferdinand kept poſſeſſion, The firſt was taken 
by ſtorm, the other two ſurrendered ; and the whole | 
kingdom, a ſmall corner exce Was ſubjeQed to the Barbaroſſa's 


Turkiſh yoke®,. About the ſame time, Barbaroſſa failed deſcent oa 


with a fleet of an hundred and ten gallies, and coaſting It. 
along the ſhore of Calabria, made a deſcent at Rheggio 
which he plundered and burnt ; and advancing from 
thence to the-mouth of the Tiber he ſtopt there to water. 
The citizens of Rome, ignorant of his deſtination, and 
filled with terror, began to fly with ſuch general precipita- 
tion,. that the city would have been left deferted, if they 
had not reſt courage upon letters from Polin the 
French Envoy, aſſuring them that no violence or injury 
would be offered by the Turks to any ſtate in alliance 
with the King his maſter 1. From Oſtia Barbaroſſa fail- 
ed to i and being joined by the French fleet 


with a body. of land forces on board under the count 


a rock, on which the artillery mage no impreſſion, and 
Dk pl not he unplirained, Te bejd cut > nag, that 
Doria had time to approach with his fleet, and the mar- 
quis del Guaſto to march with a body of troops from Mi- 
lan, Upon intelligence of this, the French and Turks 


* Inuanbaff, Hiſtor. Hung. I. 15. 167. 
Ly Jovi Hift. I. 43. 304, Sc. Pullavic. 160. 
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Boox VII. raiſed the fiege *: and Francis had not even the conſola. 
——— tion of ſuccels to render the infamy, which he drew on 

'543 himſelf by calling in ſuch an auxiliary, more tolera- 


Freparati- FROM the ſmall progreſs of either party during this 
ons for a campaign, it was obvious to what a length the war might 
new came be drawn out between two princes, whoſe power was ſo 
FS equally balanced, and who by their own talents or activi- 
ty could fo vary and multiply their reſources. The trial 

they had now made of each others_ ſtrength might have 

taught them the imprudence of perſiſting in a war, where- 

in there was greater appearance of their diſtreſſing their 

own dominions than of conquering thoſe of their adverſa- 

ry, and ſhould have diſpoſed both to wiſh for peace. If 
n influenced by conſiderati- 

ons of intereſt or prudence alone, this, without doubt, 


muſt have been the manner in which they would have 
_ reaſoned, but the perſonal animoſity, which mingled it- 


ſelf in all their quarrels, had grown to be fo vi and 
- implacable, that for the pleaſure of gratifying it, they diſ- 
regarded every thing elſe; and were infinitely more ſolicit- 
ous how to hurttheir enemy, than how to ſecure what 
would be of ad ige to themſelves. No ſooner then 
did the ſeaſon force them to ſuſpend hoſtilities, than, 
without paying any attention to the Pope's repeated en- 
deavours or paternal exhortations to re-eſtabliſh peace, 
they began to provide for the operations of the next year 
with new vigour, and an activity increafing with their ha- 
tred. s turned his chief attention towards gaining 
the princes of the Empire, and endeavouring to rouze 
the formidable but unweildy ſtrength of the Hertaalck 
body againſt Francis. In order to underſtand the propriety 
Germany. of the ſteps which he took for that purpoſe, it is neceſſa- 
ry to review the chief tranſactions in that country fince 
the diet of Ratiſbon in the year one thouſand five hundred 
Maurice of | Myc about the time that aſſembly broke up, Mau- 
Saxony ſuc-rice ſucceeded his father Henry in the government of that 
free. part of Saxony which belonged to the Albertine branch 
"ofthe Saxon family. This young prince, then only in his 
twentieth year, had, even at that early period, begun to 

_ diſcover the great talents which qualified him for acting 
ſuch a diſtinguiſhed part in the affairs of Germany. As 


* Guiehenon hiſtoire de Savoye, t. 1. p. 651. Bellay, 425, &c. 
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n as he entered upon the adminiſtration he ſtruck out Boox VII. j 

— ſuch a new and ſingular path, as ſhewed that he 

aimed, from the beginning, at ſomething great and un- 84*— 

common. Though zealouſly attached to the Proteſtant The views 

opinions both from education and principle, he refuſed and condutt 

to accede to the league of Smalkalde, being determined, f this 

25 he ſaid, to maintain the purity of religion which was Prins. 

the original object of that confederacy, but not to en- 

tangle himſelf in the political intereſts or combinations to 

' which it had given riſe. At the ſame time, foreſeeing a 

rupture between Charles and the confederates of Smal- 

kalde, and ing which of them was moſt likely to 

prevail in the. , inſtead of that jealouſy and diſtruſt 

which the other Proteſtants expr of all the Empe- 

ror's deſigns, he affected to place in him an unbounded 

confidence ; and courted his favour with the utmoſt aſſi- 

duity. When the other proteſtants, in the year fificen 

hundred and forty two, either declined aſſiſting Ferdi- 

nand in Hungary, or afforded him reluQant and ſeeble 

aid, Murice marched thither in perſon, and rendered 

himſelf conſpicuous by his zeal and courage. From the 

lame motive he had led to the Emperor's aſſiſtance, dur- 

ing the former campaign a body of his own troops; and 15 

the gracefulneſs of his his dexterity in all military — 

exerciſes, together with his intrepidity which courted and 

delighted in dangers, did not diſtinguiſh him more in the 

field, than his great abilities and infinuating addreſs won 

upon the Emperor's confidence and favour ®. While by 

this conduct, which appeared extraordinary to thoſe who 

held the ſame opinions with him concerning religion, 

Maurice endeavoured to pay court to the Emperor, he 

began to diſcover ſome of jealouſy of his cou 
the Elector of Saxony. This, which proved in the ſe- 
quel fo fatal to the EleQor, had almoſt occaſioned an open 
rupture between them ; and ſoon after Maurice's ——_ 
to the government, they both took arms with equal rage, 
upon account of a diſpute about the right of juriſdiction 

over a paltry town ſituated on the Moldaw. They were 
prevented, however, from coming to blows by the medi- 
ation of the Landgrave of Heſſe, whoſe daughter Mau- 
nee had married, as well as by the powerful and authori- 
tative admonitions of Luther +. p47: e 


leid. 319. Seck. I. iii. 371, 8. 
1 80 49. — 444. nay 
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Boox VII. MzAxnwnil the Pope, though extremely irritated at 
the Emperor's conceſſions to the Proteſtants in the diet of 

The Pape Ratiſbon, was ſo warmly ſolicited on all hands, by fuch 
es to as were moſt devoutly attached to the ſee of Rome, no 
—_—— leſs than by thoſe whoſe fidelity or deſigns he ſuſpected, 
at Trent. to ſummon a council, that he found it impoſſible 
to avoid any longer calling that afſembly. The impati- 
ence for its meeting, and the expectations of great effects 

from its deciſions, ſeemed to grow in proportion to the 
difficulty of obtaining it. He ſtill adhered, however, to 

his original reſolution of holding it in ſome town of Italy, 

where, by the number of eccleſiaſticks, retainers to his 

court, and depending on his favour, who could repair to 

it without difficulty or expence, he might influence and 

even direct all its proceedings. This propoſition, though 

often rejected by the Germans, he i his nuncio 

March 3. to the diet held at Spires, in the year one thouſand five 
hundred and forty two, to renew once more z and if he 

found it gave no greater ſatisfaction than formerly, he em- 

powered him, as a laſt conceſſion, to propoſe for the place 

of meeting, Trent, a city in the Tyrol, ſubject to the 

| King of the Romans, and fituated on the confines between 


Germany and Italy, The Catholick princes in the diet, 

_ IR ns <IN that the council might have 
been with greater advantage in Ratiſbon, 

or ſome of the great cities in the Empire, approved of the 

place which the Pope had named. Proteſtants una- 

nimouſly expreſſed their diffatisfaQion, declaring that they 

would pay no regard to a council held without the pre- 

+ cinQs of the Empire, called by the Pope's authority, and 

in which he aſſumed the right of preſiding g. 

May 22. Tux Pope, without taking any notice of their objecti- 

154z- ons, publiſhed the bull of intimation, named three cardi- 

Summons it nals to preſide as his legates, and appointed them to repair 

to Trent before the firſt of November, the day he had 

fixed for opening the council. But if Paul had defired 

the meeting of a council as ſincerely as he pretended, he 

— would not have pitched on ſuch an improper time for call- 

ing it. Inſtead of that general union and tranquillity, 

without which the deliberations of a council could neither 

be conducted with ſecurity, nor attended. with authority, 

fuch a fierce war was juſt kindled between the Emperor 

and Francis, as rendered it impoſſible for the eccleſiaſticks 


to meet. 


* Sleid. 195. Seck. J. 11. 233, * 
| | M 
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m man of Europe to reſort thither in ſafety. Ren Vit 
=> Rs. accoriiiighy, remained ſeveral months at |, $43- | 
Trent without any perſons appearing, except a few pre- 
lates from the eccleſiaſtical ſtate ; upon which the Pope, Obliged to 
in order to avoid the ridicule and contempt which this Proraswe il. 
drew upon him from the enemies of the church, recalled 
them and prorogued the council ®, - X22 4 NE | 
UNHAPPILY for the authority of the Papal fee, at the The Empe- 
very time that the German Proteſtants took every occaſion 2 
of pouring contempt upon it, the Emperor and King of tante. 
the Romans found ft neceſſary not only ts connive at their 
conduct, but to court their tavour by repeated acts of in- 
dulgence. In the ſame diet of Spires, wherein they had 
proteſted in the moſt diſreſpectful terms againſt aſſembling 
a council at Trent, Ferdinand who depended on their aid 
for the defence of Hungary, not only permitted that pro- 
teſtation to be inſerted in the records of the diet, but re- 
newed in their favour all the Emperor's conceſſions at Ra- 
' tiſbon, adding to them whatever they could demand for 
their farther ſecurity. Among other particulars, he grant- 
ed a ſuſpenſion of a decree of the Imperial chamber againſt 
the city of Goſlar, one of thoſe which had entered into 
the league of Smalkalde, on account of its having feized 
the eccleſiaſtical revenues within its domains, and enjoin- 
ed Henry duke of Brunſwick to deſiſt from his attempts to 
carry that decree into execution. But Henry, a furious 
bigot, and no leſs obſtinate than raſh in all his undertak- 
ings, continying to diſquiet the le of Goſlar by his 
| incurſions, the EleQor of Saxony and Landgrave of Heſſe, Their vigo- 
that they might not ſuffer any member of the Smalkaldick eng. 
body to be oppreſſed, aſſembled their forces, declared war 
in form againſt Henry, and in the ſpace of a few weeks 
ſtript him intirely of his dominions, and drove him as a 
wretched exile to take refuge in the court of Bavaria. By 
this a& of vengeance, no leſs ſevere than ſudden, they 
filled all Germany with dread of their power, and the 
confederates of Smalkalde appeared, by this firſt effort of 
their arms, to be as prompt as capable to protect thoſe 
who had joined their affociation 4. ” | 
Europ ED by ſo many conceſſions in their favour, 
as well as by the progreſs which their opinions daily made, 
„F. Paul p. 97. Sleid. 296. | 


＋ Sleid 296. Commemoratio ſuceind a cauſarum Belli, &e. 2 Smalca- 
dicis contra Hear, Brunſy. ab idem cdita ; ap. Scardium. Tom. ii. 307. 
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1543. 


Diet at 
Spires. 
I 


aid a- 
gainſt 
France. 


Boot VII. the princes of the 
—— teſt againſt the Imperial chamber, and declined its juriſ- 
154 diction for the future, becauſe that court had not been vi- 


granted them in every point with 


The Empe- 
ror ſolicits 


THE REIGN OF THE 
of Smalkalde took a ſolemn pro- 


ſited or reformed according to the decree of Ratiſbon, and 
continued to diſcover a moſt indecent partiality in all its 

ings. Not long after this, hoy ventured a ſtep 
farther, and proteſting againſt the receſs of a diet held at 
Nuremberg, which provided for the defence of Hungary, 
refuſed to furniſh their contingent for that purpoſe, unleſs 
the Imperial chamber were reformed, and full ſecurity 
rd to religion *®. 
SUCH were the lengths to which the Proteſtants had 
proceeded, and ſuch their confidence in their own power, 


when the Emperor returned from the Low-Countries, to 


hold a diet which he had ſummoned to meet at Spires. 


The reſpect due to the Emperor, as well as the impor- 
tance of the affairs which were to be laid before it, ren- 


dered this aſſembly extremely full. All the Electors, a 
great number of princes eccleſiaſtieal and ſecular, with 
the deputies of 
ſoon perceived that this was not a time to offend the jea- 
lous ſpirit of the Proteſtants, by aſſerting in any high tone 


the authority and doctrines of the church, or by abridg- 


ing in the ſmalleſt article, the liberty which they now en- 


: joyed ; but that, on the contrary, if he expected any fup- 


port from them, or wiſhed to preſerve Germany from in- 


. teſtine diſorders while he was engaged in a foreign war, 


he muſt ſooth them by new conceſſions, and a more am- 
ple extenſion of their religious privileges. He began, ac- 
cordingly, with courting the Elector of Saxony and Land- 


grave of Heſſe, the heads of the Proteſtant party, and by 
granting libe- 


giving up ſome things in their favour, and 
2 with regard to others, he ſecured himſelf 
from any danger of oppoſition on their part. Having aſ- 
certained this capital point, he then ventured to addreſs 
the diet with greater freedom. He began by repreſenting 
his own zeal, and unwearied efforts with regard to two 
things moſt eſſential to Chriſtendom, the procuring of a 
general council in order to compoſe the religious diſſenſi- 


ons which had unhappily ariſen in Germany, and the pro- 


viding ſome proper means for checking the formidable 
progreſs of the Turkiſh arms. But that his pious endea- 
vous had been entirely defeated by the unjuſtifiable ambi- 


* Sleid. 304, 307. Seck. L iii. 404, 416. 
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EMPEROR CHARLES v. 
on of the French King, who having wantonly kindled 
— of war in Ib which had been fo lately 6 


tinguiſhed by the truce of Nice, rendered it impoſſible 


for the fathers of the church to aſſemble in council, or to 
deliberate with ſecurity ; and obliged him to employ thoſe 
forces in his own defence, which with greater ſatisfaction 
to himſelf, as well as more honour to Chriſtendom, he 
would have turned againſt the Infidels. That Francis not 
thinking it enough to have called him off from oppoſing 


the Infidels, had, with unexampled impiety, invited 


159 
— 


them into the heart of Chriſtendom, and joining his armes 


to theirs, had openly attacked the Duke of Savoy a mem- 
ber of the Empire. That Barbaroſſa's fleet was now in 


one of the ports of France, waiting only the return of 


ſpring to carry terror and deſolation to the coaſt of ſome 
Chriſtian ſtate, I hat in ſuch a ſituation it was folly to 
think of diſtantexpeditions againſt the Turk, or of march- 

ing to oppoſe his armies in Hu 
ful ally received him into the centre of Europe, and gave 
him footing there.” That prudence dictated to oppoſe, 
firſt of all, the neareſt and moſt imminent danger, and by 
humbling the power of France, to deprive Solyman of 
the advantages, which he derived from the unnatural 
confederacy formed between him and a Monarch, who 
ſtill arrogated the name of Moſt Chriſtian. That, in 
truth, a war againſt the French King and the Sultan 
ought to be confidered as the fame thing ; and that every 
advantage gained over the former, was a ſevere and fenfi- 
ble blow to the latter. That, therefore, he now de- 
manded their aid againſt Francis, not merely as an ene- 


my of the Germanick body, or of him who was its head, 
but as an avowed ally of the Infidels, and a public enemy 


to the Chriſtian name. 


ungary, While ſuch a power- 


Ix order to give greater weight to this violent invective 


of the Emperor, the King of the Romans ſtood up, 
and related the rapid conqueſts of the Sultan in Hungary, 
occafioned, as he faid, by the fatal neceſſity impoſed on 
his brother of emploving his arms againſt France ; and 


the ambaſſadors of Savoy gave a detail of Barbaroffa's 


operations at Nice, and of the ravages which he had com- 
mitted on that coaſt. All theſe, added to the 
dignation which Francis's unprecedented union with the 
Turks excited in Europe, made ſuch an i ion on 
the diet as the Emperor wiſhed, and diſpoſed moſt of the 
members to grant him ſuch effectual aid as he — — 

manded. 
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9 The ambaſſadors Francis had ſent to explain 
the motives of his conduct, were not permitted to enter 
the bounds of the Empire ; and the apology which th 

ey 

5 ed for their maſter, vindicating his alliance with 
olyman, * ples drawn from ſcripture, and the 
222 riſtian princes, was little by men, 

r or prejudiced againſt him to ſuch a de- 

— incapable of allowing their proper weight 
do any — in his behalf. 

His vaſt Sven being the favourable diſpoſition of the Germans, 

b Charles perceived that nothing could now obſtruct his 

gaining all that he aimed at, but the fears and -— 


Ml Frotenaar, of the Proteſtants, which he determined to quiet 


granting every thing, that the utmoſt ſolicitude ht 
ſſions 4 ſecurity of their religion. 
ith this view, he conſented to a receſs, w all 
the rigorous edicts hitherto iſſued againſt the ants 
were ſuſpended ; a council either general or national to be 
aſſembled in Germany was declared n in order to 
re-eſtabliſh peace in the church; until one of theſe ſhould 
be held, (which the Emperor undertook to bring about 
as ſoon as poſſible) the free and public exerciſe of the Pro- 
teſtant religion was authorized; the Imperial chamber 
was to give no moleſtation to the Proteſtants ; and when 
the term, for which the preſent judges in that court were 
elected, ſhould expire, perſons duly qualified were then 
to be admitted as members, without an diſtinction on 
And granted Account of religion. In return for theſe extraordinary 


dy the diet. acts of indulgence, the Proteſtants concurred, with the 


other members of the diet, in declaring war againſt Fran- 
cis in the name of the Empire; in voting the Emperor 
a a body of twenty-four thouſand foot, and four thouſand 
horſe, to be maintained at the public expence for fix 
months, and to be employed againſt France; and at the 

ſame time the diet impoſed a poll-tax tobe levied * 

diut all Germany on every Perſen without 23 
the ſupport of the war againſt the Turks. 
Charles's CHARLES, while 9 pau e the greateſt attention to 
— — the minute and intricate detail of particulars neceſſary to- 

mack and Wards conducting the deliberations of a numerous and 

Eagland. divided aſſembly to ſuch a ſucceſsful period, negotiated a 
ſeparate peace with the King of Denmark, who, though 
he had hitherto performed nothing conſiderable in conſe- 
quence of his alliance with Francis, had it in his power, 
however, | to make a formidable diverſion in favour — 
d 
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| narch . At the ſame time, he did not neglect Boox VII. 
oper applications to the King of England, in de 8 
A him to more vigorous efforts againſt 'their common * 
enemy. Little, indeed, was wanting to accompliſh this; 
for ſuch events had happened in Scotland as inflamed 
Henry to the moſt violent pitch of reſentment againſt 
Francis. Having coneluded with the parliament of Scot- 
land a treaty of marriage between his fon and their young 
| Queen, by which he reckoned himſelf ſecure of effecting 
the union of the two kingdoms, which had been long 
deſired, and often attempted without ſucceſs by his prede- 
ceſſors, Mary of Guiſe the Queen mother, cardinal Bea- 
toun, and other partizans ot France, found means not 
only to break off the match, but to alienate the Scottiſh 
nation entirely from the friendſhip of England, and to 
ſtrengthen its ancient attachment to France. Henry, 
however, did not abandon an object of ſo much impor- 
W tance. As the humbling of Francis, beſides the plea- 
W ſure of taking revenge upon an enemy who had'difap- 
pointed a favourite meaſure, appeared the molt effectual 
method of bringing the Scots to accept once more of the 
treaty which they had rejected, he was fo fond of this 
ſcheme, that he was ready to ſecond whatever the Em- 
peror could propoſe to be attempted againſt thar monarch. 
The Plan, accordingly, which they concerted, ' was fuch 
as, if it had been punctually executed, muſt have ruined 
France in the firſt-place, and would have augmerited ſo 
prodigiouſly the Emperor's power and territories, as might 
in the end have proved fatal to the liberties of Europe. 
They agreed to invade France each with an army of 
twenty-five thouſand men, and, without loſing time in 
beſieging the frontier towns, to advance directly towards 
er provinces, and to join their forces near 
r „ SIG 7-5. IO 49 
MranwaiLe, Francis ſtood alone in oppoſition to all The French 
the enemies that Charles was muſtering againſt him. So- q__ i 
lyman was the only ally who had not deſerted him; but art. 
the affiſtance-he received from him had rendered him ſo 
odious to all Chriftendom, that he reſolved rather to 
forego all the advantages of his friendſhip, than to be- 
come, on that account, the object of general horror and 
deteſtation. For this reaſon, he diſmiſſed Barbaroſſa a; 
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. vn. ſoon as winter was over, who after ravaging the coaſt 


= 


Inveſt Ca- 
rignan. 


of Naples and Tuſcany, returned to Conſtantinople, a, 
Francis could not hope to equal the forces of his rival, 


he. endeavoured to ſupply that defect by diſpatch, which 


was more in his power, and to get the ſtart of him in 
taking the feld. Early in the ſpring the count d' En- 
guicn inveſted Carignan, a town in Piedmont, which the 


vis de Guaſto the Imperial general having ſurprized 
7 vein ear conſidered as of fo much importance, that 


, he had fortified it at great expence. The count puſhed 
the ſiege with ſuch vigour, that Guaſto, fond of his own 


conqueſt, and ſeeing no other way of ſaving it from falling 
into _ hands of the French, reſolved to hazard a battle 


The e lmpe- in order to relieve it. He: began his march from Milan 


rialiſts 


marchto re- 


ic ve it. 


— advantages of fighting the enemy, and the hopes 


for this purpoſe, and as he was at no _ 1 conceal 5 


5 it was ſoon known in the hon ihr 


guien, a gallant and enterptizing young 1 


fionately to.try the fortune of a battle; his troops 40 0 
it with no leſs ardour; but the peremptory injunction of 


the King not to venture a engagement, flowing 
from a prudent attention to the preſent ſituation of affairs, 

as well as from the remembrance of former diſaſters, tied 
— his hands, Unwilling, however, to abandon Carig- 


— when it was juſt ready to yield, and eager to diſtin 


bis command by fome memorable action, he di- 
patched Monluc * in order to lay before the King 


which he had of victory. The King referred the mat- 


ter to the council; all the miniſters declared, one after 


another, againſt fighting, and ſupported their ſentiments 
by reaſons extremely plauſible. While they-were deliver- 
opinions, Monluc, who was permitted to be 


ing 
preſent, diſcovered ſuch viſible and extravagant ſymptoms 


of impatience to ſpeak, as well as ſuch diſſatisfaction 


with what he heard, that Francis, diverted with his ap- 


pearance, called on him to declare what he could offer in 
reply to 2 which ſe emed to be as juſt as the) 


were general. Upon this, Monluc, a plain but ſpirited 


ſoldier, and of wed courage, repreſented the good con- 
dition of the troops, their eagerneſs to meet the enemy in 
the field, their 2 in their officers, together with 
the everlaſting infamy which the declining of à battle 
would bring on the French arms; and urged his argu- 


ments — ſuch lively impetuoſity, and ſuch a flow of 


military eloquence, as gained over to his opinion, not 
only, the King, naturally fond of daring actions, but ſe- 


veral 
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| forded to neither any advantage of ground, and both had 
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val of the council. Francis catching the fame enthuſi- Boot WI - 
2 had animated his troops, ſuddenly ſtarted up, ns. aa 
and having lifted his hands to heaven, and implored the 5% 
divine protection and aid, he then addrefſed himſelf to 

Monluc, Go, ſays he, return to Piedmont, and fight 

the amet „ ponngtr ie 7 

| No ſooner was it known that the King had given En- Battle of 

= guien leave to tht the Imperialiſts, than ſuen was the Ceriſoles. 
martial ardour of the gallant and high ſpirited / gentlemen * | 
of that age, that the court was quite deſerted, every pet- 

ſon deſirous of reputation, or eapable of ſervice, hutrying 

to Piedmont in order to ſhare, as volunteers, in the dan- 

ger and glory of the action. Encouraged by the arrival 

of ſo many brave officers, Enguien immediately prepared 

for battle, nor did Guaſto decline the combat. The num 

ber of cavalry was almoſt equal, but the imperial infan- 

try exceeded the French by at leaft ten thouſand men. 
They met near Ceriſoles, in an open plain, which af- April 11. 


full time to form their army in proper order. The ſhock 
was ſuch as might have been expected between veteran 
troops, violent and obſtinate The French cavalry run- 
ning to the charge with their ufunl vivacity bore down 
every thing that oppoſed them, but on the other hand, 
the ſteady and diſciplined vatour of the Spatmſh i „ 
having forced the body which they encountered to give 
way, victory remained in e ready to declare for 
which ever general could make the beſt uſe of that criti- 
cal moment. Guaſto, engaged in that part of his army 
which was thrown into diſorder, and afraid of falling in- 
to the hands of the French whoſe v he dreaded 
on account of the murder of Rincon and Fregoſo, loſt his 
| Preſence of mind, and forgot to order a large body of re- 
ſerve to advance; whereas Enguien, with admirable cou- 
rage and equal conduct, ſupported, at the head of his 
gens d' armes, ſuch of his battalions as began to yield; 
and at the fame time he ordered the Swiſs in his ſervice, 
| Who had been victorious wherever they fought, to fall 
upon the Spaniards. This Motion proved deeiſtve. All 
that followed was confuſion and flaughter. The mar- 
quis de Guaſto wounded in the thigh, eſcape# only b 
the ſwiftneſs of his horſe. The viftory of the French 
was complete, ten thouſand of the Imperialiſts being ſlain, 


* Memoires de Monlue. = 
L 2 and 


| 
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; | Boo VU. and a conſiderable number, with all their tents, bagpae 


nd artillery, taken. On the part of the conquerors, 


among theſe no officer of diſtinction e. 

Effects ofit. TEHIs ſplendid action, beſides the reputation with which 
it was attended, delivered France from an imminent dan. 
ger, as it rained the army with which Guaſto had intended to 
invade the country between the Rhoſne and Saone, where 
there were neither fortified towns nor regular forces to op- 
poſe his progreſs. But it was not in Francis's power to 
purſue the victory with ſuch vigour as to reap the advan- 
tages which it might have yielded; for tho” the Milaneſe 
remained now almoſt defenceleſs ; though the inhabitants, 
who had long murmured under the rigour of the Impe- 
rial government, were ready to throw off the yoke ; though 
Enguien, fluſhed with ſucceſs, urged the 2 to ſeize 
this happy opportunity of recovering a country, the ac- 
quiſition of which had been Jong his favourite object; 
yet as the Emperor and King of England were preparing 
to break in upon the oppoſite frontier of France with ſuch 
ſuperior force, it became neceſſary to ſacrifice all thoughts 
of 2 to the publick ſafety, and to recall twelve thou- 
ſand of Enguien's beſt troops to be employed in defence 
of the kingdom. Enguien's ſubſequent operations were, 
of conſequence, ſo languid and inconſiderable, that the 
reduction of Carignan and ſcme other towns in Piedmont, 

Was all he gained by his great victory at Ceriſoles 7. 
8 Tur Emperor, as uſual, was late in taking the field; 
in che Low- but he appeared, towards the beginning of June, at the 
than any which he had hitherto. led againſt France. It 
amounted almoſt to fifty: thouſand men, and part of it 
having reduced Luxembourg and ſome other towns in the 


LEE 


Jane. Charles, according to bis agreement with the King of 


was in no condition to oppoſe. him. But the ſucceſs with 
which the French had defended Provence in the year one 
thouſand five hundred and thirty-ſix, had taught them 
2 Bellay, 54 - "15 _ bi £91 : N Bo 
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544 their joy was without allay, a few only being killed, and 
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ne moſt effectual method of diſtreſſing an invading ene- Bor VIL 
my. Champagne, a country abounding more in vines ho 
than corn, was incapable of maintaining a great army, * 
and before the Emperor's approach, whatever could be 
of any uſe to him had been carried off or deſtroyed. 
This rendered it neceſſary for him to be maſter of 
places of ſtrength, in order to ſecure the convoys on which 
alone he now perceived that he muſt depend for ſubſiſt- 
ence ; and he found the frontier towns ſo ill provided for 
defence, that he hoped it would not be a work either of 
much time or difficulty to reduce them. Accordingly 
Ligny and Commercy, which he firſt attacked, ſurrender- 
ed after a ſhort reſiſtance, He then inveſted St. Difier, The Empe- 
| which, though it commanded an important paſs on the ror iovetts 
Marne, was deſtitute of every thing neceſſary for ſuſtain- 11 Pater. 
ing a ſiege. ' But the count de Sancerre and M. de la 
Lande, who had acquired ſuch reputation by the defence 
of Landrecy, generouſly threw themſelves into the town, 
and undertook to hold it out to the laſt extremity. The 
Emperor ſoon found how capable they were of making 
good their promiſe, and that he could not expect to take 
the town without beſieging it in form. This according- 
8 and as it 1 never to aban 
any enterprize in which he once engaged, he 
perſiſted in it with an inconſiderate obſtinacy. | 
Tur King of England's preparations for the campaign Henry VII. 
were compleat Jong before the Emperor's ; but as he did 0g _— 
not chooſe, on the one hand, to encounter alone the whole 
power of France, and was unwilling, on the other, that 
his troops ſhould remain unactive, he took that opportu- 
nity of chaſtifing the Scots, by ſending his fleet, together 
with a confiderable part of his infantry, under the earl of 
Hertford, to invade their country. Hertford executed his 
commiſſion with vigour, plundered and burnt Edinburgh 
and Leith, laid waſte the adjacent country, and reim- 
barked his men with ſuch diſpatch, that they joined their 
lovereign ſoon after his landing in France. When Henry July 14. 
arrived in that kingdom, he found the Emperor engaged” 
in the ſiege of St. Difier ; an ambaſſador, however, whom 
he ſent to congratulate the Engliſh Monarch on his ſ:fe 
arrival on the continent, ſolicited him to march in terms 
of the treaty directly to Paris. But Chatles had fer his 
ally ſuch an ill example of fulfilling the conditions of their 
confederacy with exactneſs, that Henry, obſerving him 
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Boos VIT. employ his time and forces in taking towns for his own 
= behoof, ſaw no reaſon why he ſhould not attempt the re- 
194% duction of ſome places that lay conveniently for himſelf. 
Without paying any regard to the Emperor's remon- 
ſtrances, he immediately inveſted Boulogne, and com- 
manded the Duke of Norfolk to preſs the fiege of Mon- 
3 treuil, which had been begun before his arrival, by a bo- 
"We dy of F lemings, in conjunction with ſame Engliſh troops, 
iſ! While Charles and 16 ſhewed ſuch attention each to 

his own intereſt, t neglected the common cauſe; 
and, inſtead of 4 unĩon and 93 condence * n towards 
conducting the great plan t they early diſ- 
covered a 2 jealouſy berth other, which, by de- 

grees, begat diſtruit, * ended in open hatred +. 

| Gallant de- MceAanWHILE, Francis had, with unwearied induſtry, 
8226 drawn t an army capable, as well from the num- 
the valour of the troops, of making head 
zemy. But the dauphin, who fill acted as 
ly declining a battle, the loſs af which 
_— have 4 Bas ths kingdom, ſatisfied himſelf 
with his light troops, cutting 
he and teke: g waſte the around him, 
Fhough extremely ie by theſe operations, Charles 


fl the ſiege of St. Diſier, which Sancerre defend- 
ed with — fortitude and conduct. He ſtood re- 
in them all; and 
the brave de la 


i La by a 2 ball, he continued 
to ſnew the fame bold countenance and obſtinate reſoluti- 
on. At the end of five weeks, he was till of 

holding out ſome time longer, when an artifice of Gran- 
velle's 1 him to ſurrender. That 12 
having intercepted the key to the cypher w 
of Guiſe uſed in 3 —.— to Sancerre, 
forged a letter in his name authorizing Sancerre to capitu- 
late, as the King, though highly ſatisfied with his be- 
haviour, thought it imprudent to hazard a battle for his 

relief. This letter he conveyed into the town in a man- 
ner which could raiſe no ſuſpicion, and the governor fell 
into the ſnare. Even then, he obtained ſuch honourable 
conditions as his gallant defence merited, and among 
others a ceſſation of hoſtilities for eight days, at the expi- 


rate 
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| army, and throw freſh troops into the town *. "Thus San- 
cerre, by detaining the Emperor fo long before an incon- 
Gderable place, afforded his ſovereign full time to afſem- 


pie all his forces, and, what rarely falls to an officer in 


ſuch an inferior command, acquired the glory of having 
# ſaved his country. Sy 


As ſoon as St. Diſier ſurrendered, the Emperor ad- Auguſt 17. 
vanced into the heart of Champagne, but Sancerre's ob- The Empe- 


ror pene- 
trates into 


trating to Paris, and led him ſeriouſly to refle& on what the beart of 


ſtinate reſiſtance had damped his ſanguine hopes of pene- 


157 
ration of which he bound himſelf to open the „ if Book VII. 


1844. 


3 


ight expect before towns of greater ſtrength, and de- France. 


he m 
fended by more numerous garriſons. At the ſame time, 
the procuring ſubſiſtence for his army was attended with 


great difficulty, which increaſed in proportion as he with- 


drew from his own frontier. He had loſt a great number 
of his beſt t in the fiege of St. Diſier, and many fell 
daily in fkirm: which it was not in his power to a- 
void, though they waſted his army inſenſibly, without 


leading to any decifive action. The ſeaſon advanced a- 
pace, and he had not yet the command either of a ſuſſi - 


cient extent of territory, or of any ſuch conſiderable town 
as rendered it ſafe to winter in the enemies country. 
Great arrears too, were due to his ſoldiers, who were 
upon the point of mutinying for their pay, while he knew 
not from what funds to ſatisfy them. All theſe conſidera- 


tions induced him to liſten to the overtures of peace which 
a Spaniſh Dominican, the confeſſor of his ſiſter the Queen 
of France, had ſecretly made to his confeſſor, a monk of 


the ſame order. In conſequence of this, plenipotentiaries 
were named on both fides, and 
Chauſſe, a ſmall village near Chalons. At the ſame 
time, Charles, either from a deſire of making one great 
final effort againſt France, or merely to gain a pretext for 


deſerting his ally and concluding a ſeparate peace, ſent an 


ambaſſador formally to require Henry, according to the 
ſtipulation in their t 
While he ed a return from him, and waited the 
fue of the conference at Chaufſe, he continued to march 
forward, though in the utmoſt diſtreſs from ſcarcity of 
proviſions, But at laſt, by a fortunate motion on his 
part, or through ſome neglect or treachery on that of the 


® Brantome, tom. vi. 489. 


L 4 French, 


began their conferences in 


, to advance towards Paris. 
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Boox VII. French, he ſurprized firſt Eſpernay and then Chateau 
Thierry, in both which were conſiderable magazine; 
154+ No ſooner was it known that theſe towns, the latter of 
which is not two days march from Paris, were in the 
hands of the enemy, than that great capital, defenceleſs, 
and ſuſceptible of any violent alarm in proportion to its 
greatneſs, was filled with conſternation. The inhabi. 
tants, as if the Emperor had been already at their gates, 
fled in the wildeſt confuſion and deſpair, many ſending 
their wives and children down the Seine to Rouen, others 
to Orleans, and the towns upon the Loire. Francis him- 
ſelf, more afflicted with this, than with any other event 
during bis reign, and ſenſible as well of the triumph his 
rival would enjoy in inſulting his capital, as of the danger 
to which the kingdom was expoſed, could not refrain, in 
the firſt. emotion of his ſurprize and ſorrow, from crying 
out, How dear, O my God, do I pay far this crown, 
which I thought thou hadſt granted me freely *.” But 
recovering in a moment from this ſudden fally of peeviſh- 
neſs and impatience, he devoutly added, Thy will, 
however, be done; and proceeded to iffue the 
orders for oppoſing the enemy with his uſual compoſure 
and preſence of mind. The dzuphin detached eight thou- 
ſand men to Paris, which revived the courage of the af- 
frighted citizens; he threw a ſtrong garriſon into Meaux, 
and by a forced march got into Ferte, between the Impe- 
1 rialiſts and the capital. Or 
Obligedto Upon this, the Emperor, who began again to feel the 
retue- want of proviſions, perceiving that the dauphin ftill pru- 
dently declined a battle, and not daring. to attack his 
camp with forces ſo much ſhattered and reduced by hard 
ſervice, turned ſuddenly. to the right, and began to fal 
back towards Soiſſons. Having about this time received 
Henry's anſwer whereby he refuſed to abandon the fieges 
of Boulogne and Montreuil, of both which he expected 
every moment to get poſſeſſion, he thought himſelf ab- 
| ſolved from all obligations of adhering to the treaty with 
him, and at full liberty to conſult his on intereſt in what 
manner ſoever he pleaſed. He conſented, therefore, to 
renew the conference, which the ſurprize of Eſpernay had 
Peace be- broke off. To conclude a peace between two princes, 
onal — one of whom greatly deſired, and the other greatly need- 
concluded at ed ĩt, did not require. a long negotiation. It was ſigned 
_—_- 88 
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>reſpy, a ſmall town near Meaux, on the eigthteenth Beer VII. 
of ps. Ak The chief articles of it were, That all the N th = 
conqueſts which either party had made fince the truce ha 
Nice ſhall be reſtored ; that the Emperor ſhall give in 
marriage to the Duke of Orleans, either his own eldeſt 
daughter, or the ſecond daughter of his brother Ferdi- 
nand ; that if he choſe to beſtow on him his own daugh- 
ter, he ſhall ſettle on her ali the provinces of the Low- 
Countries, to be erected into an independent ſtate, which 
ſhall deſcend to the male iſſue of the marriage; that if he 
determined. to give his niece, he ſhall, with her, grant 
him the inveſtiture of Milan and its dependencies ; that 
he ſhall within four months declare which of theſe two 
princeſſes he had pitched upon, and fulfil the reſpective 
conditions upon the confummation of the marriage, which 
ſhall take place within a year from the date of the treaty ; 
that as ſoon as the Duke of Orleans is put in poſſeſſion ei- 
ther of the Low-Countries or of Milan, Francis ſhall re- 
ſtore to the Duke of Savoy all that he now poſſeſſes of 
his territories, except Pignerol and Montmilian ; that 
Francis ſhall. renounce all pretenſions to the kingdom of 
Naples, or to the ſovereignty of Flanders and Artois, and 
Charles ſhall give up his claim to the dutchy of * * 
and county of Charolois; that Francis ſhall give no aic 
to the exiled King of Navarre ; that both Monarchs ſhall 
join in making war upon the Turk, towards which the 
King ſhall furniſh, when required by the Emperor and 
n hundred men at arms, and ten thouſand 
Bases the immediate motives to this peace ariſing Motives of 
from the diſtreſs of his army through want of proviſions ; — 
from the difficulty of retreating out of France; and tbe 
impoſſibility of ſecuring winter quarters there; the Em- 
peror was influenced by other conſiderations, more diſ- 
tant, indeed, but not leſs weighty. The Pope was of- 
fended to a great degree, as well at his conceſſions to the 
Proteſtants in the late diet, as at his conſenting to call a 
council, and to admit of public diſputations in Germany 
with a view of determining the doctrines in ; 
and conſidering both theſe ſteps as ſacrilegious encroach- 
ments on the juriſdiction as well as privileges of the Holy 
fee, he had addreſſed to him a remonſtrance rather than a 


Reg ev — t. i. 227. Bellas de eauſi Patis Crepiac, in AQtis | 
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1544 more of an intention to draw on a 


ah greſs in Hungary, reducing 


Auſtria had demanded of Ferdinand the free exerciſe of 
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ſubect, written with ſuch acrimony of lan. 
guage, and in a ſtile of ſuch high authority, as diſcovered 
quarrel than of a deſire 
to reclaim him. This ill humour was not alittle enflam- 


ed by the Emperor's league with Henry, which being 
contretied with an heretick, excommunicated by the apoſ- 


| tolic fee, appeared to the Pope a profane alliance, and 


was not leſs dreaded by him, than that 2 with 
Solyman. Paul's ſon and grandſon, h incenſed at 
the Emperor for having refuſed to 5 em with re- 
gard to the alienation of Parma and — contribut- 


ed by their infuſions to ſour and diſguſt him ſtill more, 
To all which was added the po powerful peri 


tion of the flat- 


tery and promiſes which Francis tly employed to 
gain him, e 
trality, the Pope had hitherto * his own reſent- 


ment, had eluded the artifices wn family, and re- 
ſited the ſolicitations of the French King it was not ſafe 
to rel much on the ſteddineſs of a man whom his paſſi- 

on oh and his intereſt combined to ſhake, 
W the Pope with France, Charles well knew 
would inſtantly expoſe his dominĩous in Italy to be at- 
tacked. The Venetians he foreſaw, would probabl fol- 
low the example of a Pontiff, who was as 2 
model of political wiſdom among the Italians ; and thus 
at a junQure when he felt himſelf ſcarce equal to the bur- 
den of the x war, he would be overwhelmed with 
the weight of a new conf him“. At the 
ſame time, the Turks, almoſt u made ſuch pro- 
town after town, that- they 
approached near to the confines of the Auſtrian provin- 


des t. Above all theſe, the extraordinary progreſs of the 


Proteſtant doQrines in Germany, and the 
combination into which the Princes of that —— had 
entered, called for his immediate attention. Almoſt one 
half of Germany had revolted from the eſtabliſhed church; 
the fidelity of the reſt was much ſhaken; the nobility of 


religion 1; the Bohemians, whom ſome ſeeds of 


ans, among 
the doctrines of Huſs ſtill remained, openly favoured the new 
opinions ; the archbiſhop of Cologne, with a zeal rare 


among -eccleliaſticks, had begun the reformation-of his 
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foreſee where it would end. He himſelf had been a wit- 
neſs, in the late diet, to the preremptory and deciſive tone 
which the Proteſtants had now aſſumed; and had ſeen 
how, from confidence in their number and union, they 
had forgotten the humble ſtile of their &rſt petitions, hav- 
ing grown to ſuch boldneſs as openly to deſpiſe the Pope, 
and to ſhew no great reverence for the Imperial dignity 


itſelf. If, therefore, he wiſhed to maintain either the an- 
cient religion, or his own authority, and would not chooſe 


to dwindle into a mere nominal head of the Empire, ſome 
vigorous effort was requiſite, which could not be made 


during a war that required the greateſt exertion of his 


ſtrength againſt a foreign and powerful enemy. — 
Suck being the Emperor's inducements to peace, he 

had the s to frame the treaty of Creſpy ſo as to pro- 

mote all the ends which he had in view. By coming to 


an agreement with Francis, he took from the Pope all 


oſpect of advantage in courting the friendſhip of that 
Monzreh in preference to his. By the proviſo with re- 
gard to a war with the Turks, he not only deprived Soly- 
man of a powerful ally, but turned the arms of that al- 
ly againſt him. By a private article, not inſerted in the 


treaty, that it might not raiſe any unſeaſonable alarm, he 


agreed with Francis that both ſhould exert all their influ 


ence and power in order to procure a general council, to 


| affert its authority, and to exterminate the proteſtant 


hereſy out of their dominions. This cut off all hopes of 
aſſiſtance which the confederates of Smalkalde might ex- 


pect from the French King *; and leſt their ſolicitations, 

or his jealouſy of an ancient rival, ſhould hereafter tempt 
Francis to forget this engagement, he left him embarraſſed 
with a war againſt England, which would put it out of 
his power to take any part in the affairs of Germany. 
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Heunv, poſſeſſed at all times with an high idea of his War con- 


own power and im 


felt, in the moſt | ſenſible unues be- 


manner, the neglect with which the Emperor had treated 4 and 


him in coneluding a ſeparate 
his affairs was ſuch as ſomewhat alleviated the mortifica- 
tion which this occaſioned. For t 
to recall the Duke of Norfolk from the fiege of 
treuil, becauſe the Flemiſh troops received orders to re- 


Seck. l. ili. 496, 


Burt the ſituation of England. 
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Boox VII: tire, Boulogne had ſurrendered before the negotiations 2 
k—— Creſpy were brought to an iſſue. While elated with * 
8% nity on account of this conqueſt, and inflamed with in- 
dignation againſt the Emperor, the ambaſſadors whom 
Francis ſent to make overtures of Peace found him too 
arrogant to grant what was moderate or equitable. His 
demands were indeed extravagant, and made in the tone 
of a conqueror; that Francis ſhould renounce his alliance 
with Scotland, and not only pay up the arrears of former 
debts, but reimburſe the money which he had expended 
in the preſent war. Francis thcugh fincerely deſirous of 
peace, and willing to yield a great deal in order to ob- 
tain it, being now free from the preſſure of the imperial 
arms, rejected theſe ignominious propolitions with diſ- 
dain; and Henry departing for England, hoſtilities con- 

— between 1 4; Fs TH 
HE trea peace, acceptable ſoever to the 
— people of —x ax whom it delivered from the dread of 
tiefied with an enemy who had penetrated into the heart of the king- 
dom, was loudly complained of by the dauphin. He 
conſidered it as a manifeſt proof of the King his father's 
extraordinary partiality towards his younger brother, now 
Duke of Orleans, and complained that from his eager- 
neſs to gain an eſtabliſhment for a favourite ſon, he had 
facrificed the honour of the kingdom, and renounced the 
moſt ancient and valuable rights of the crown. But as 
he durſt not venture to offend the King by refuſing to ra- 
tify it, though extremely deſirous at the ſame time of ſe- 
_ curing to himſelf the privilege of reclaiming what was 
now alienated ſo much to his detriment, he y pro- 
teſted, in preſence of ſome of his adherents,” againſt the 
whole tranſaction; and declared whatever he Id be 
obliged to do in order to confirm it, null in itfelf, and 
void of all obligation. The parliament of Thoulouſe, 
probably by the inftigation of his partizans, did the 
ſame 4. But Francis, highly pleaſed as well with having 
delivered his ſuhjects from the miſeries of an invaſion, 
as with the proſpect of acquiring an independent ſettle- 
ment for his ſon at no greater price than the renouncing 
conqueſts to which he had no juſt claim ; titles which had 
"hitherto proved the ſource of expence or diſaſters to the 
nation ; and rights grown to be obſolete and of no value; 


* Mem. de Ribier, t. i. p. £72. | Herbert, 244. 
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ratified the treaty with great joy. Charles, within the Boox VII. 


; ſcribed by the treaty, declared his intention of 
ume 
"iving Ferdinand's daughter * marriage to the Duke of 


Orleans, together with the dutchy of Milan as her 
dowry . Every circumſtance ſeemed to promiſe the 
continuance of peace. The Emperor, cruelly afflicted 


1544 


with the gout, appeared to be in no condition to-undertake 7 b 
any enterprize where great activity was requiſite, or much 


fatigue to be endured. He himſelf felt this, or wiſhed at 
jeaſt that it ſhould be believed; and being ſo much diſ- 


abled by this excruciating diſtemper, when a French am- 


baſſador followed him to Bruſſels in order to be preſent at 
his ratification of the treaty of peace, that it was with the 
| utmoſt difficulty he ſigned his name, he obſerved, that 


there was no great danger of his violating theſe articles, ass 


a hand that could ſcarce hold a. pen, was little able to 
brandiſh a lance. e 3 Line hath 


Taz violence of his diſcaſe confined the Emperor ſe- The Empe- 
veral months in Bruſſels, and was the apparent cauſe of ,, 


putting off the execution of the vaſt ſchemes which he git reſpe&t 


had formed in order to humble the Proteſtant party in toGermaoy. 


Germany. But there were other reaſons for this delay. 
For, how prevalent ſoever the motives were which deter- 
mined him to undertake this enterprize, the nature of 
thai great body which he was about to attack, as well as 
the ſituation of his own affairs, made it neceſſary to de- 
liberate long, to with caution, and not to throw 
aſide too ſuddenly. the veil under which he had hitherto 
_ concealed his real ſentiments and ſchemes. - He was ſenſi- 
ble that the Proteſtants, conſcious of their own ſtrength, 
but under continual apprehenſions of his deſigns, had all 


the boldneſs of a powerful party, and all the jealouſy of a 


feeble faction; and were no leſs quick-fighted to diſcern 
the firſt appearance of danger, than ready to take arms in 
order to repel it. At the ſame time, he continued in- 
volved in a Turkiſh war; and though, in order to deli- 
ver himſelf from this incumbrance, he had determined to 
an envoy. to the Porte with moſt advantageous 


and even ſubmiſſive overtures of peace, the reſolutions of 


that haughty court were: ſo uncertain, that, before theſe 
were known, it would have been the height of imprudence 
i have Kindled the flames of civil war in his own domi- 
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j Door VII. Upon this account, he appeared diſſatisfied with a bull 
imd by the Pope immediately after the peace of Creſpy, 
5 The Pope ſummoning the council to ble at Trent early nent 
ſummonſes ſpring, and exhorting all Chriſtian Princes to embrace the 
a general opportunity that the preſent happy interval of tranquillity 
den afforded them, of ſuppreſſing thoſe hereſies which threat- 
Trent. ened to ſubvert whatever was facred or venerable, among 
Novem. 19. Chriſtians. But after ſuch a flight expreſſion of diſlike ag 
was neceſſary in order to cover his deſigns, he determin- 
ed to countenance the council, which might become no 


| 1 Soc were the Emperor's views, when the Imperial 
Worms. 
| March 24. 


became all the members of the Empire to 
vours of its head ; that, therefore, 
delay, to vote him ſuch effectua 
their intereſt called upon them 
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and both parties ought to wait for its decrees, and ſu 


1 

of its being poſſible to bring them at preſent to any Boox vil. 
Bund iſſue ; that by perſeverance and repeated blicitations 8 
the Emperor bad at length prevailed on the Pope to call a g. 
council, for which they had ſo often wiſhed and petitioned; requires the 
that the time appomted for its meeting was now come, Germans to 


nand 


bmit acknow- 
to them as the deciſions of the univerſal church. Se. 


Tax popiſm members of the diet received this declara- 
tion with great applauſe, and fignified their entire acqui- 
eſcence in every particular which it contained. The 
Proteſtants expreſſed great ſurprize at propoſitions, which 
were ſo manifeſtly repugnant to the receſs of the former 
diet; they inſiſted that the queſtions with regard to reli- 
gion, as firſt in dignity and importance, ought to come 


firſt under deliberation ; that alarming as. the progreſs of 
be Be; 


the Turks was to all Germany, the ſecuring the 
erciſe of their religion touched them ftiil more nearly, nor 
could they proſecute a foreign war with ſpirit, while ſoli- 


citous and concerned about their domeſtic tranquillity ; 


that if the latter were once rendered firm and permanent, 
they would concur with their countrymen in puſhing the 
former, and- yield to. none of them in activity or zeal. 
But if the danger from the Turkiſh arms was indeed fo 
imminent, as not to admit of ſuch a delay as would be 
occaſioned by an immediate examination of the contro- - 
verted points in religion, they required that a diet ſhould 


be inſtantly” appointed, to which the final ſettlement of 
their religious diſputes ſhould be referred; and that in the 
mean time the decree of the former diet concerning reli- 


gion ſhould be explained in a point which they deemed 
provided, that 


eſſential. By the receſs of Spires it was 


they ſhould enjoy unmoleſted the public exerciſe of their 


religion, until the meeting of a legal council; but as 
the Pope had now called a council, to which Ferdinand 
had required them to ſubmit, they began to ſuſpect that 


their adverſaries might take advantage of an ambiguity in 


the terms of the receſs, and pretending that the event 

in mentioned had taken place, might ' pronounce 
them-to be no longer entitled to the ſame indulgence. In 
order to guard againſt this interpretation, they renewed their 


former remonſtrances againſta council called to meet with- 


out che bounds of the mpire, ſummoned by the Pope's 
authority, and in which he aſſumed the right of preſid- 
_ Ing; and declared that, notwithſtanding the convocation 


of | 
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Boo VII. of any ſuch illegal aſſembly, they ſtill held the receſs of 
ar "9 the late diet to * full force. 1 
; Ar other junctures, when the Emperor thought i it oi 
9 advantage to ſooth and gain the — he had de- 
Worms. viſed expedients for giving them ſatisfaction with re. 
| gard to demands ſeemingly more extravagant; but his 
views at preſent being very different, Ferdinand by his 
command adhered rd to his firſt propoſitions, and 
would make no conceſſions which had the moſt remote 
tendency to throw diſeredit on the council, or to weaken 
its authority. The Proteſtants on their part, were no leſs 
inflexible; and after much time ſpent in fruitleſs endea- 
vours to convince each other, they came to no concluſion, 
May 15, Nor did the preſence of the Emperor, who upon his re. 
arrived at Worms, contribute in any degree to 
render the Proteſtants more compliant. Fully convinced 
that they were. maintaining the cauſe of and of 
truth, they ſhewed themſelves ſuperior to the alluremens 
of intereſt, or the ſuggeſtions of fear ; and in proportion 
as the Emperor redoubled his ſolicitations, or diſcover- 
— ed his deſigns, their boldneſs ſeems to have increaſed. At 
taste diſ= laſt they openly declared, that they would not even deign 
claim all to yindicate their tenets in preſence of a council, afſem- 
_— bled not to examine, but to condemn them; and that 
'  councilof they would pa no regard to an aſſembly held under the 
Trent. influence of 4-4 who had Kg ey precluded himſelf 
from all title to act as a judge, by by, his 1 2 ſtigmatized 
their opinions with the name and denounced 
of his them the heavieſt cenſures, 7 in the nde 
his uſurped power, he could infſicr-t . 
conduct of WhiLe the Proteſtants, with ſuch union a8 well 28 
Muuriceof firmneſs, rejected all intercourſe, with the council, and 
dn det. refuſed their aſſent to the Imperial demands in reſpe& to 
9 2 war, iy the Em Saxony alone ſhewed 2n 
inclination to e Emperor wit d to both. 
Though he bees an 23 regard forthe Proteſtant 
religion, he aſſumed an appearance of moderation pecu- 
lar to himſelf, » by which he confirmed the favourable ſen- 
timents that the Emperor already entertained of him, and 
gradually payed the way for executing the ambitious de- 
figns which always occupied his active and enterprizing 
mind +. His example, N had little a up- 
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fuch agreed with him in their religious opinions ; 
* perceived that he could an os ither to 


procure” preſent aid from the Proteſtants againſt. the 


Turks, or to quiet their fears and jealouſies on account 
of their religion. But as his ſchemes were not yet ripe 


for execution, nor his preparations fo far advanced that 


. i 
Boox VII. 
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he could force their compliance, or puniſh their obſtinacy, 


he artfully concealed his own intentions; and that he 


might augment their ſecurity, he appointed a diet to be Augutt 4. 


held at Ratiſbon early next year, in order to —_ what 
was now left undetermined ; and previous to it, he agreed 


that a certain number of divinesof each party (ſhould meet, 


in order to confer upon the points in diſpute *. 


Bur how far ſoever this appearance of a deſire to main- The Proteſ- 
tain the preſent tranquillity might have impoſed upon the te bega 


| Proteſtants, the Emperor was incapable of ſuch uniform 


to ſuſpect 
the Empe· 


and thorough diſſimulation, as to hide altogether from ror. 


their view the dangerous defigns which he was meditating 
againſt them. Herman count de Wied, Archbiſhop and 
EleQor of Cologn, a prelate conſpicuous for his virtue 
and primitive ſimplicity of manners, though not more 
diſtinguiſhed for learning than the other deſcendants of 


noble families, who in that age poſſeſſed moſt of the great 


benefices in G „ having become a proſelyte to the 
doctrines of he Bees. d begun > the 2 one 


thouſand five hundred and forty 


in his dioceſe,” and to introduce in its place the rites eftab- 
liſhed among the Proteſtants. But the canons of his ca- 
thedral who were not poſſeſſed with the ſame fpirit of in- 
novation, and who foreſaw how fatal the levelling genius 
of the new ſe& would prove to their dignity and wealth, 
| Oppoſed, from the beginning, this unprecedented enter- 
prize of their archbi 


ſhop conſidered only as a new argument to demonſtrate 


the neceſſity of ' a reformation, neither ſhook his reſoluti- 


on nor er 


his ardour in proſecuting his plan. The 


three, with the affiftance 
of MelanQhon and Bucer, to aboliſh the ancient ſuperſtition 


with all the zeal flowing from 
heightened by concern for 
their-own intereſt. This oppoſition, which the Archbi- 


canons, perceiving all their endeavours to check his ca- 


reer to be ineffectual, 


ceedings, and for redreſs to the 


peror, the former as- his ecclefiaſtical, the latter as his 
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Death of 
Orleans. 


x "VIE. civil fuperior. This appeal being laid before the Empe. 
, during his reſidence in Worms, he took the canons 


niſm with unrelenting vi 


tans from the pulpit of his chapel, and to call upon him, 
- as he regarded the favour of God, ts exterminate that peſ- 


© of thels. Gepa, en their tendency, eſcape the 
jealous obſervation of 2 — fail 


ite Duke of | #ed on all occaſions over chat of his rival 
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of Cologne under his immediate protection; enjoined 
them to with rigour againſt all who revolted from 
the eſtabliſhed church; prohibited the Archbiſhop to 


to appear at Bruſſels within thirty days, to anſwer the ac- 


cuſations which ſhould be preferred againſt him *. 

To this clear evidence of his hoſtile intentions againſſ 
the Proteſtant party, Charles added other proofs ſtill more 
explicit. In his hereditary dominions of the Low-Coun. 
tries, he perſecuted all who were ſuſpected of Luthera- 
As ſoon as he arrived a 
Worms, he ſilenced the Proteſtant preachers in that city. 
He allowed an Italian monk to inveigh againſt the Luthe · 


tilent hereſy. He diſpatched the embaſſy, which has been 
8 | _ le, with overtures of 
peace, that might be om any apprehenſions 
or interruption from that quarter. Nor did any 


| or fail to alarm 
their fears, and to excite their ſolicityde for the ſafety of 


- Mranwnits Charles's good fortune 
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of Creſpy; ſo as to make him ſome reparation for the Boox VII. 
advantages Which he had loft by the demiſe of his fon. In 
W the more active and l von: part of Francie's reign, a de- 3 
claration of war w have been the certain and inſtan- 
taneous conſequence of ſuch a flat refuſa] to comply with 
a demand ſeemingly ſo ; bur the declimng ſtate 
of his own health, the exhauſted condition of his king- 
doms, together with the burden of the war againſt Eng- 
land, obliged: him, at preſent, to diſſemble his reſentment, 
and to put off thoughts of revenge to ſome other juncture. 
In conſequence of this event, the unfortunate Duke of 
Savoy loft all hope of obtaining the reſtitution of his ter- 
ritories 3 and the rights or claims relinquiſhed by the 
treaty of Creſpy, returned in full force to the crowti of 
France, to:ſerve as pretexts for future wars *. EY 
VUrom the firſt intelligence of the Duke of Orleans's 
death, the Confederates of Smalkalde flattered themſelves 
* n 
ſearet fail o acing a rupture, which would prove 
the means of their fafety. But they were not” more dif- 
appointed with regard to this, than in their expeQation: 
from an event which ſeemed to be the certain prelude of 
a quarrel between the Emperor and the Pope. Paul, The Pope 
whoſe paſſion for azgrandiving his family, inereaſed as grants the 
he advanced in years, and as he faw the dignity and power Panchen of 
which they: derived immediately from him becoming more Placeat ow 
WT precarious, finding that he ebuld not bring the Emperor bis foo. | | 
© to Fama pa his ambitious' ſchemes, ventured, though _ 
at the riſque of incurring his diſpleuſure, to grant his ſon 
Peter Lewis r Placentia. At 
a time when a great part of inveighed openly a- 
ganſt the corrupt manners — Fain, oc F 
laſtics, and when 2 council was ſummoned to reform the 
(iſorders in the church, this indecent grant of ſuch a prin- 
cipality to a ſon 'of whoſe illegitimate birth the Pope ought 
to have been aſhamed, and whoſe licentious morals all good 
men d gave general offence. Some Cardinals in the 
Imperial intereſt remonſtrated' againſt ſuch an unbecom- 
ng alienation of the patrimony of the church; the Spa- 
nich ambaſfador would not be preſent at the ſolemnity of 
his enfeofment; and the Emperor peretnptorily refuſed, 
upon pretext that theſe cities were purt of the Milaneſe 
"2. to confirm the deed of inveſtiture. But both the 


mperor and Pope being intent upon one common ob- 


* Belcarii Comment. 769. Paruta, Hiſt, Venet. iv, p. 177. ; 
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aro Sc which were riſing on this ane bs, that 
might Jjoigtly purſue what 2 5 


portance ®, 
— of T 
ick by a viclent but ſhort of Henry Duke of Brun. 
— wk. Fs Tviney, though ſtill ſtript of his dominions, 
mercy, Which the mperor held d in ſequeſtration, until his diffe. 
EOS „ of Smalkalde ſhould be ad- 
uſted, poſſeſſed however ſo much credit in Germany that 
| r e e King a 2 
re war againſt E 
we 7 money ſtipulated for this was duly 
e the troops were 2 
ry, inſtead of leading them towards 4 foddenly en. 
tered his own dominions at their head, in hopes of re- 
covering them before any could be aſſembled to op- 
poſe him. The confederates were not more ſurprized at 
this unexpeQed attack, than the King of France was a. 
toniſhed at a mean thieviſh fraud ſo un g the cha- 
raQer of a Prince, But the Landgrave of Hefle, with 
| incredible expedition, collected as many men as put a ſtop 
tothe progreſs of Henry's undiſciplined forces, and being 
4 his ſon-in-law Maurice, and ſome of the troops 
_ of the of Saxony,-.he gained ſuch advantagees 
over Henry, who was raſh and bold in forming his 
ſchemes, but feeble and undetermined in executing them, 
wow him to diſband his army, and to. ſurrender 
rn diſeretion 
He was kept in coſe confinement, ot a new reverſe 
of affairs procured him liberty 74. 
As this defeat of Henry s wild. en added new 
| . — the reformation 


f : pon 
Bi a to the principality. he openly manifeſted. But 
as he expected that ſomething effectual towards: a 

and legal eſtabliſhment of religion would be the fruit of 
ſo many diets, e 


e Paruts, Hiſt. Venet. iv. 17h, eu. E 
* * | 2 
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ed, at length, to countenance by his authority the ſyſ- 
tem which he approved of, and to gratify oe wg 
his * who by their intercourſe with the Proteſtant 
ſtates univerſally imbibed their opinions. As the 
warmth and impetuoſity which accompanied the ſpirit of 
Reformation in its firſt efforts had ſome what abated, this 
change was made with order and 2 : the an- 
cient rights were aboli and new forms introduced 
without any act of violence, or ſymptom of diſcontent, 

Though Frederick adopted the N ſyſtem of the Pro- 
teſtants, he imitated the example of Maurice, and did nat 

accede to the league of Smalkalde . 


at firſt, attempt any public innovations in his dominjons. Boox VII. 
1 theſe i ue in nothing, he thought himſelf call — — 


Aw weeks before this revolution in the Palatinate, The council 
the general council was opened with the accuſtomed ſo - Cembles at 
| lemnities at Trent. The eyes of the Catholick ſtates 


were turned with much tion towards an aſſembly, 
| Which all had conſidered as a natural and adequate reme- 
dy for the diſorders of the church when they firſt broke 
out, though many were afraid that it was now too late 
to hope for great benefit from it, when the malady, by 
being ſuffered to make progreſs during twenty-eight 
years, had become inveterate, and grown to ſuch extreme 
violence, The Pope, by his laſt bull of convocation, had 
appointed the firſt meeting to be held in March. But his 
views and thoſe of the Emperor were fo different, that 
almoſt the whole year was ſpent in negotiations. Charles, 
who foreſaw that the rigorous decrees. of the. counci 
againſt the Proteſtants would ſoon drive them, in ſelſ- de- 
fence ag well as from reſentment, to ſome deſperate ex- 
treme, laboured to put off its meeting until his. warlike 
preparatipns were ſo far advanced, that he might be in a 
condition to ſecond its decifions by the force of his arms. 
The Pope, who had early ſent ta. Trent the legates who 
were to preſide in his name, knowing to what contempt 
it would expoſe his authority, and what ſuſpicions it would 
beget of his intentions, if the fathers of the council ſhould 
remain in a ſtate of inactivity, when the church was in 
lych danger as to require their immediate and vigarous 
interpoſtion, inſiſted either upon tranſlating the council 
to ſome oy in Italy, or upon ſuſpending its proceedings 
at that junQure, or upon authoriſing it to begin its defi- 


"4 perati . 
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Beer VII. berations immediately. The E refed the to 
I former us equally ofenfive to this" Garin 
_ — but finding it impoſſible to «Bu heh ag 
he propoſed that the council ſhould begin with reforming 
in the church, before it proceeded to exa- 
e Faith. This was the very 


| what the court'of Rome dreaded m_—_ and which 


| h regar 
— a council, was no leſs * 

| 1 and ſaw matter of triumph 
ſuch a method of proceeding would afford the heretics, 
He a pprehended conſequences not only hambling but fai 
to the PITS. if the council came to confider an in- 
ef mln wotobg nd buſineſs ; or if inferior pre- 
jr Bhs won oh cir own envy and 'peeviſh. 
neſs by p refcribing e. theſe who were exaed e 


1 * was” 
3 rere ſubſequent one 2 RT cent 
_'F ſe on of faith, containing al the articles which the church 


3 to be the firſt and 
buſineſs of the council ; byt that at the fame 
jt ſhould give attention to what was to- 


, —_— reformation of manners and diſcipline. Tom 
tis fiſt ſymptom of the ſpirit with which the council was 
animated, from the high tone of au which the le- 


| © rd who prefided in it aſſumed, and the implicit 

th which moſt of the members followed their 
directions, the Proteſtants conjetured with caſe what de- 
cifions they might expect. It aſtoniſhed them, however, 
Se ng relates, (for hoes bo nfo girl 
ſembled) a authority as repreſentatives of the uni- 


verſal church, I Ghats ter WR Inport 
ant doctrine in its name. Senfible of this in- 
decency, as well as of the ridicule with which it might be 
attended, the council advanced flowly in its deliberatir 
ons, and all its proceedings were for time languiſh- 
ing and feeble ®. As ſoon as the confederates of Smal- 
kalde received information of the opening of the coun- 


22 r. Paul 129, &c, Pallavic. p. 180, S. + "he 


— 


| 


| 


| 
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containing a renewal Beo Vil. 


a, they publiſhed a long manifeſto 


heir proteſt againft its meeting, together 
40 e inileres them to decline its juriſdictions 2. 


The Pope and Emperor, meanwhile, were fo little foli- 
citous to quicken or add vigour to its operations, as plain- | 


pprehen- 
of their motions, entertained. every ions of the 


tay more violent ſuſpicions of their intentions, and re. oteftznta. 


ceived intelligence from different quarters of the machi- 
nations carrying. on againſt them. The King of Eng- 
land informed them, that the Emperor having long re- 
ſolved 85 their opinions, alley whe hr not fail to 
employ this interval illity now enjoyed, 
S ene 
to execution. — of Augſhurg, which was 
at that time a city of extenſive trade, received advice by 
means of their in Italy, among whom 
were ſome who ſecretly favoured the Proteſtant cauſe, $ 
that a yur, ever, cy againſt it was formi —4 
tween the and Emperor. In confirmation of this, 
ter bead rom the Low-Countis that Charles had if- 
orders, though with every which could 
r. for raiſing troops both there 
and in other parts of his dominions. Such a variety of 
information, corroborating all that their own j or 
| obſervation led them to d, left the 
little reaſon to doubt of the 


roteſtants 
Under the dndiian, "the depitts' of ie confuinmtes re 

nder this im puties Their deli- 
of Smalkalde afſembled at Francfort, and by communi- berations, 
cating their intelligence and ſentiments to each other, re: 


ciprocall htened their ſenſe of the impending danger. 
— for rqprns not fuch as their firuation required, 


. the preparations of their enemies rendered neceſſary. 
Their league had now ſubſiſted ten years. Among 0 
many members whoſe territories were intermingled with 
each other, and who, according to the cuſtom of Ger- 
many, had created an infinite variety of mutual rights and 
claims by i alliances, and contracts of dif- 
ferent kinds, bie of jealouſy and diſcord had una- 
voidably ariſen, Some of the confederates, con- 
netted with the Duke of Brunſwick, were hi dif. , 
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 .,Boox vn. guſted with the Landgrave, on account of the rigour with 
— he had treated that raſh but unfortunate Prince. 
154% Others raxed the Elector of Saxony and Landgrave, the 
| heads of the league, with having involved the members 
in unneceſſary and exorbitant expences by their profuſe. 
neſs or want of oeconomy. The views, likewiſe, of theſe 
two great Princes, who, by their ſuperior power and au- 
thority, influenced and directed the whole body, being 
extremely different, rendered all its motions languid, at a 
time when the utmoſt vigour and diſpatch were requiſite. 
The Landgrave, of a. violent and. enterprizing temper, 
but not forgetful, amidſt his zeal for religion, of the uſual 
maxims'of human policy, infiſted that the danger which 
threatened them, being manifeſt and unavoidable, they 
ſhould have — to 8 5 E 
curing their own ſafety, by courting ion of t 
Kings of France and Tach. or by joining in alliance 
with the proteſtant cantons of Switzerland, from whom 
they might expect ſuch powerful and preſent aſſiſtance as 
their ſituation demanded. The Elector on the other 
hand, with the moſt upright intentions of any Prince in 
that age, and with talents which might have qualified him 
_ abundantly for the adminiſtration of government in any 
tranquil period, was poſſeſſed with fuch ſuperſtitious vene- 
ration for all the parts of the Lutheran ſyſtem, and ſuch 
bigotted attachment to all its tenets, as made. him averſe 
to an union with thoſe who differed from him in any arti- 
Cle of faith, and rendered him very incapable. of under- 
taking its defence in times of difficulty and danger. He 
\:emed to think, that the concerns of religion were to be 
regulated entirely by principles and maxims different from 
thoſe which apply to the common affairs of life; and be- 
ing ſwayed too much by opinions of Luther wbo was 
not only a ſtranger to the rules of political conduct, but 
Geipel them ; he often diſcovered an uncomplying ſpirit 
which proved of the greateſt detriment to the cauſe that 
he wiſhed to ſupport. Influenced, on this occafion, by 
the ſevere and rigid notions of that Reformer, he refuſed 
to enter into any confederacy with Francis, becauſe he 
was a perſecutor of the truth; or to ſolicit the friendſhip 
of Henry, becauſe he was no leſs impious and profane 
than the Pope himſelf; or even to join in alliance with 
the Swiſs, becauſe they differed from him in ſeveral eſſen- 
tial articles of faith. This diſſention, about a point of 


= 
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cretly cenſured and reproached the other. The Land- 


grave conſidered the Elector as fettered by narrow preju- 


dices unworthy of a Prince called to act a chief part in a 


ſcene of. ſuch importance. The Elector ſuſpected him of 


| looſe principles and ambitious views, which corref| 
1) with the facred cauſe in which they were - But 
though the EleQor's ſcruples prevented their timely appli- 


cation for foreign aid and the jealouſy or. diſcontent of 


the other princes defeated a propoſal for -renewing their 
original confederacy, the term during which it was to 
continue in force being on the point of expiring ; yet the 
ſenſe of their common danger induced them to agree with 
regard to other points, pafticularly that the 
ackno the afſembly at Trent as a lawful council, 
nor ſuffer the Archbiſhop of Cologne 
account of the 
formation of his dioceſe ®, 


Taz Landgrave, me:nwhile, defirous of penetrati ti The gege- 
to the bottom of the Emperor's intentions, wrote to 5etow = 
Granvelle, whom he knew to be thoroughly acquainted ror. 


with all his maſter's ſchemes, informing him of the ſeve- 
ral particulars which raiſed the ſuſpicions of the Proteft- 


ants, and begging an explicit declaration of what 
had to fear or to hope. Granvelle, in — 


them that the intelligence which they had received of the 
Emperor's mili 
their ſuſpicions deſtitute of foundation ; that, in 
order to guard his frontiers againſt any inſult of the 

French or Engliſh, he had commanded a ſmall of 
men to be raiſed in the Low-Countries, he was as ſolici- 
tous as ever to maintain tranquillity in German 

Bur the Emperor's actions did not 


bab with 


| theſe profeſſions. For, inſtead of appointing men of 


known moderation and a pacific temper to appear in de- 
fence of the Catholic dodtrines at the conference which 


had been on, he made choice of fierce bigots, at- 


tached to their own ſyſtem with a blind obſti 


rendered all hope of reconcilement deſperate. Malvenda, 


2 Spaniſh divine, who took the conduct of the debate on 
the part of the Catholics, managed it with all the ſubtle 
dexterity of a ſcholaſtic metaphyſician, more ſtudious to 


perplex his adverfaries than to convince them, and more 


| ® Seck. I. M. 566, $70, 613. Sleid. 355. | t d 3536. 


they would never 


ſteps which he had taken towards the re- 


tary preparations was exaggerated, and all 


188 
ſuch conſequence, produced its natural effects. Each ſe- Boon vn. 


1846. 


\ 
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= Proteftnt filled with indignation els 


impoſe on the diſputants, broke off 
being fully convinced of the Em 
thing in view but to amuſe them, and 

ripeniag his ohn ſchemes s. 


© Sleid 358, Seck. L M G6. 
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HILE appearances of danger daily encreaſed, and Br VII = 
W the tempeſt which had ane lng a ptderin 8 
was ready to break forth in all its violence againſt the Pro- peak of = 
teſtant church, Luther was ſaved, by a ſeaſonable death, Lather. 
from feeling or beholding its deſtructive rage. Having 
| gone, though in a declining ſtate of health, and during 
a rigorous ſeaſon, to his native city of Eyſleben, in order 


to compoſe, by his authority, a difſention among the 
counts of Martel, be was fed with > viclens inlua- * 
ai ae dee of , As he . 
in -third year age. was 
raiſed up by providence to be the author of one of the 
greateſt and maſt difintereſting revolutions recorded in hiſ- 
tory, there is not any perſon perhaps whoſe character has 
been drawn with fuch oppaſite calours. In his own age, 
one party, ſtruek with horror and inflamed with rage, 
when they fam with what 2 daring hand be overturned 
every thing which they held to be facred, or valued as be- 
neficial, imputed to him I 


A, 


mae of heaven. It is his own conduct, not the undiſtinguich. 
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Beer VIII. of a man, but the qualities of a damon. The other 
emed with admiration and gratitude, which ther 
7546. thought be merited as the | reftorer r of light and liberty 7 
ds hriftian church, aſcribed to him ons aborg 
the condition of humanity, and viewed all his aQiong 

with a veneration borgering an that which ſhould be paid 

only to thoſe who ao guided by — — 


ter. cenſure or the exaggerated praiſe of his contem 

— which ought to regulate the opinions of the +0 

age concerning him. Zeal for what he regarded as truth, 

— intrepidity to maintain it, abilities both natu- 

ral and acquired to it, and unwearied . induſtry to 

propagate it, are virtues which ſhine ſo conſpicuouſly in 

every part of his behaviour, that even his enemies muſ 

allow him to have poſſeſſed them in an eminent degree. 

To theſe may be added with equal juſtice, fuck purity and 

even auſterity of manners, as became one who 

the character of a Reformer; ſuch ſanctity of life as ſuit- 

ed the doQrine which he deliyered ; ; and ſuch perfect diſin- 

tereſtedneſs as affords no flight preſumption of his finceri- 

E Superior 1 all ſelfiſh conſiderations, 3 Pong after 
e elegancies 
the 


life, and deſpifing 
— —_— : BEE 
in his pro- 
— univerſity, and paſtor of the town of Wit- 
— with with the moderate appointments annexed. to 
theſe offices. His qualities were 

with no inconſiderable mixture of human frailty and 
man Theſe, however, were of ſuch a nature, 
that they cannot be imputed to malevolence or corruption 
of heart, Next torits'tn BANE taken their 1A hes the fame 
ſource with many of his virtues. His mind forcible. and 
vehement in all its operations, rouzed by great objects, 
or agitated by violent broke out, on many oc- 
caſions, with an im ty which aſtoniſhes men of 
feebler ſpirits, or ſuch as are placed in a more 
ſituation, By ing ſome praiſe-worthy diſpoſitions to 
| excels, he bo ſometimes on what was culpable, and 
was often betrayed into actions which expoſed him to 
cenſure. His confidence that his own opinions were well 
founded, approached to arrogance ; his courage in aſſert- 
ing them, to raſhneſs ; his firmneſs in adhering to them, 
egos and his zeal in confuting his adverſaries, 
and ſcurrility. " Axcuſtoming himſelf 0 r 
ever) 
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defetence for it from other men; and without in 
any allowances for their timidity or prejudices, he pou 


h_ who diſappointed kun in this partl- 


gendleß of any didi den of rank or chatactet when his 
were attacked, he chaſtiſed all His ad verſaries, 


W indiſcriminately, with the lame rough hand ; neither the 


royal dignity of Henry VIII. nor the eminent fearni 


abuſe with which he treated Tetzel or Eccius. 


muſt not be imputed wholly to the violence of his temper. 
hy = odors in'part on the manners cf the 
yp. a rude people, unacquainted with thoſe 


Tape, a 
language, without reſerve or delicacy. At the fame time, 
the works of learned men were all compoſed in Latin, 
and they were not 


a torrent of invective mingled with contempt. Re- 


ng 
and abilities of Eraſmus, ſcreened them from the fame 


ms; 'which, putting continual reftraint on the 
— h have poliſhed foclety and endete 
agreeable, diſputes of every kind were managed with 
emotions were uttered in their natural 


authorized, by the exainple of 


| 


199 
every thin as ſubordinate to truth, he expected the lame bees vn 


uf. 


r theſe indecencies of which Luther was guilty, 


eminent writers in that to uſe their antagoniſts 
with the moR — r | 


2 leſs — 


| I . Wen e 

N t t wen, we 
"Te pling an won th chun of of their 
own age, not by thoſe of another. For, although 
virtue and vice are at all times the fame, manners and 
cuſtoms vary continually.-Some parts of Luther's behavi- 


our, which | to us appear moſt culpable, gave no diſguſt 


to his contem 
ties, which we are now apt to blame, that he was 


for accompliſhing the great work which he under-. 


ignorance or 
ſuperſtition, and to encounter the rage of bigotry, * armed 


took. To rouze when ſunk in i 


with power, required the utmoſt vehemence of zeal, and a 
temper daring to exceſs. A gentle call would neither have 
reached, nor have excited thoſe to whom it was addreſſed. 
A A ſpirit, more more amiable, bur leſs vigorous than Luther's, 

' ſhrunk back from the dangers, which he 
ae and ſurmounted. Towards the cloſe of Luther's 


3 
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poraries. It was even by ſome of thoſe 
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Tas Emperor, meanwhile, purſued the plan of diſſi · Bor v. 
3 with which he had ſet out, 3 — 
to amuſe the Proteſtants, and to quiet their and jea- 540 
louſies. For this purpoſe be contrived to have an inter- cor ende 
view with the Landgrave of Heſſe, the moſt active of all vours to «- 
the erates, and the moſt ſuſpicious of his deſigns, dun <5. 
To him he made ſuch warm profeſſions of his concern for proeters. 
the happineſs of Germany, and of his averſion to all vio- March 28. 
lent meaſures 3 he denied. in fuch expreſs terms, his hav- 9 0 
ing entered into any league, or having begun any military 
preparations which ſhould give cauſe of alarm to the Pro- 
teſtants, as ſeem to have diſpelled all the 2 
doubts and apprehenſions, and ſent him away fully ſatiſ- 
fied of his pacific intentions. This artice was: of 


advantage, and anſwered the purpoſe for which 
it — The Landgrave upon his leaving Spires, 


| where he had been admitted to this interview, went to 
= Worms, where the Smalkaldic confederates were aſſem- 
bled, and gave them ſuch a flattering repreſentation of 
the Emperor's favourable diſpoſition towards them, that 
they, too apt, as well from the temper. of the German 
nation as from the genius of all great aſſociations or bo- 
dies of men, to be flow, and dilatory, and undeciſfive in ED] 
their deliberations, thou ht there was no neceſſity of tak- 11 fled 
ing any immediate meaſures. againſt danger, which ap- 
peared to be diſtant or imaginary *...  . |. + + 
SUCK. events, however, ſoon occurred, as ſtaggered Proceedings 
the credit which the Proteſtants had given to the Empe- e e 
ror's declarations. The council of Trent, though ſtill che Proteſ- | 
| 


compoſed of a ſmall number of Italian and Spaniſh pre- thats. 
lates, without a fingle deputy from many of the kingdoms | 
which it aſſumed the right of binding by its decrees, be- 
ing aſhamed of its inactivity, proceeded now to ſet- | 
ie articles of the greateſt importance. Having begun with 
_ examining the firſt and chief point in controvghly between 
the church of Rome and the Reformers, concerning the „ 
rule which. ſhould be held ſupreme or decilive in mates 
of faith, the council, by its infallible authori deter” April 8. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| rity, 
mined, That the books to which the deſignation gf 
Apocryphal hath been given, are of equal authority with 
thoſe which were received by the Jews and primitive 


handed down from the apoſtolic age, and preſerved in 
e Hiſt. 367, 1. 
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Deer VIll.the church, are entitled to as much regard as the doc. 
Py trines and precepts which the inſpired authors have com- 
a RD er 
rn made or reviſed known by the 
1 name of the F 1 Ne 
107 412.064 e ee as authentic and canonical. 
— Spang all who diſclaĩmed the truth of theſe tenets, ana- 
ttzhemas were denounced in the name and by the author 

2 The deciſion of theſe points, whi 
U the main pillar of the Lutheran ſyſtem, wa 
a plain/ warning to the Proteſtants what judgment they 
expect when the council ſhould have leifure to take 

Into conſideration the particular and ſubordinate articles 
1 - | 
Fuse diſcovery of the council's readineſs ene 
ions, was ſoon followed by a ſtriking inftance 

's reſolution to puniſh fuch as embraced them, 


the crime of hereſy, and 
him of his exclefiaſical dignity 


ſing on 


1 


5 


1 8 ® > 
#4 « 
on 
* 
* 
9 


F 
1 


ts/ could ſcarce believe that 
al, — ſoever to defend the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, 
or to humble thoſe who invaded it, would have ventured 

fuch extremities againſt a Prince and Elec- 

tor of the Empire, without having previouſly ſecured ſuch 

4 protection as would render his cenſure ſomething 
$5. more than an impotent and deſpicable ſally of reſentment. 
ware of NEST alarmed at this ſentence a- 
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Uron this freſh revival of their fears, with ſuch vio- Been Vil. 
jence as is natural to men rouzed from a falſe ſecurity, and 
conſcious of their having been deceived, Charles ſaw that ä 
it was now neceſſary to throw aſide the veil, and to de- bout to * 
clare openly what part he determined to act. By a long com commence | 
ſeries of artifice and fallacy, he had gained fo much time, |. — 
that his meaſures, though not *. Nos, ripe for executi- Proteſtants, 
| on, Were ly matured. The by his proceed. 

ings the Elector of 8 as Bc as by the de- 
b. ke council, had precipitated matters into fuch a 
8 as rendered a breach between the Emperor and 
the Proteſtants almoſt unavoidable. Charles had no choice 
left him but either to take part with them in overturning 
what the See of Rome had determined, or to fu the 
authority of the church openly by force 6f arms. Nor 
did the Pope think it * to have brought the Empe- Negotiates | 
ror under a neceſſity of acting; he preſſed him to begin Pepe. 
his operations, by promiſing to ſecond him with fuch vi- 
pour as could ſcarce fail of fecuring his ſucceſs. Tranſ- 
ported by his zeal againſt hereſy, he forgot all the pru- 
dent and cautious maxims of the Papal See, with regard 
to the danger of extending the Tipe authority beyond 
due bounds; and in Ne 
was willing to contribute towards raiſing up a maſter that 
might prove formidable to himſelf as well as to the reſt of 


Ita 
Bor befides the certain ion n of aiance from rer 
the Pope, 'Charles was now fecure from —— 
interruption to his defigns by the Turkiſh 1 is ne- 
gotiations at the Porte, which he had carried on with 
great afſiduity ſince r , were on the point 
of being terminated in ſuch a manner as he deſired. So- 
lyman, partly in compliance with the French King, _ 
in order to avoid the diſagreeable obligation of j 
1 inſt his ancient ally, laboured with great — 
why Fg: t an accommodation between them; and 
partly 


its being neceſſary fo turn his arms towards 

the eaſt, where the 4 = Sri to invade his do- 
minions, conſented without difficulty to a truce for five 
9p chief article of it was, that each ſhould re- 
n poſſeſſion of what he now held in Hungary; and 

Fe erdinand as a facrifice tothe pride of the Sultan, ſubmitted 
to pay an annual tribute of fifty thouſand crowns ®, 


„ 155. * wa, 26. . 


— 


Bob VINl. Bur it was upon the aid and concurrence of the Ger. 


Rn mans themſelves that the Emperor relied with the great 


'Gains 

rice and vaſt firength, as to be invincible if it were united, an; 
other Prin- that it was only by employing its own force that he cou 
ces of Ger- 


Cionſederates of Smalkalde, were impatient to reſcue him, 


nern diet Such was the ſituation: of affairs, ſuch the diſcernment 
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Man confidence, The Germanic bedy, he knew, was of ſuch 


hope to ſubdue it. Happily for him, the union of = 
| ſeveral members in this * ſyſtem was ſo feeble, — 
whole frame was ſo looſely compacted, and its differen; 
parts tended ſo violently towards ſeparation from each o. 
ther, that it was almoſt impoſſible for it, on any impor. 
tant emergence, to join in a general: or. vigorous effort, 
In the preſent juncture, the ſources of diſeord were x 
many, and as various as had been known on any occaf. 
oon. The Roman Catholics, animated with a zeal in de. 
fence of their religion rtional to the fierceneſs with 
which it had been 2d, were eager to ſecond any 2. 
tempt to humble thoſe mnovators, who had overturned 
it in many provinces, and endangered it in more. John 
and Albert of Brandenburg, as well as ſeveral other 
Princes, incenſed at the haughtineſs and rigour with 
which the Duke of Brunſwick. had been treated by the 


and to be revenged on them. Charles obſeryed with ſatiſ- 
faQion, the working of 22228 in their minds, and 
ing on them as ſure auxiliaries whenever he ſhould 
think it proper to act, he found it, mean while, more ne- 
ceſſary to moderate than to inflame their rage. 


td. th which the Emperor foreſaw and provided for every 
event, when the diet. of the Empire met at Ratiſbon. 
Many of the Roman Catholic members appeared there in 
perſon, but moſt of the confederates of Smalkalde, un- 

der pretence of their Being unable to bear the expence oc- 

_- calioned by the late-unneceflary frequency of ſuch afſem- 
blies, ſent only deputies. Their jealouſy of the Empe- 
Tor, and apprehenfions that violence, perhaps, might be 
employed in order to force their approbation of what he 

_ ſhould propoſe in the diet, was the true cauſe of their ab- 
ſence. The ſpeech with which the Emperor opened the 
diet was extremely artful. After profeſſing, in common 
form, his regard for the proſperity of the Germanic body, 
and declaring that in order to beſtow his whole attention 
upon the re-eſtabliſhment of its order and tranquillity, he 
had at preſent abandoned all other cares, rejected the 
_ moſt preſſing ſolicitations of his other ſubjects to reſide a- 
+ _  mong 
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rance ; he took 
difiatereſted exam 
ders of chief conſideration having neglected to attend an 
aſſembly ro which he had repaired: with ſuch manifeſt in- 


convenience to himſelf. He then mentioned their unhap- 


py diſſenſions about religion ; lamented the ill ſucceſs of 


his paſt endeavours to compoſe them; complained of the 
abrupt diſſolution ot the late conference, and craved their 


of reſtoring. union to the churches of Germany, together 


with that happy agreement in articles of faith, which 
their anceſtors had found to be of no leſs advantage to 
their civil intereſt, than becoming their Chriſtian profeſſi- 
on. | 


| By this gracious and popular method of conſulting the 
members of the diet, rather than of obtruding upon them 
any opinion of his own, befides the appearance of great 
moderation; and the merit of paying much reſpect to their 


| judgment, the Emperor dextrouffy avoided diſcovering his a 


own ſentiments, and referved to himſelf, as his only 
part, that of ing into execution what they ſhould re- 
commend. Nor was he leſs ſecure of ſuch a deciſion as 
he wiſhed for by referring it wholly to themſelves. - The 
Roman Catholic members, prompted by their own zeal, 
or prepared by his intrigues, 
ſenting that the authority of the council now met at Trent 
ought to be final in all matters of controverſy ; that all 
Chriſtians ſhould. ſubmit to its decrees as the infallible 
rule of their faith; and therefore they beſought him to 
exert the power, with which he was inveſted by the Al- 

mighty, in protecting that aſſembly, and in compelling 


the Proteſtants to acquieſce in its determinations. The - 


Proteſtants, on the other hand, preſented a memorial, in 


which, after repeating their objections to the council of 


Trent, they propoſed, as the only effectual method of 
deciding the points in diſpute, that either a free general 


council ſhould be aſſembled in Germany, or a national 


council of the Empire ſhould be called, or a ſelect num- 


der of divines ſhould be appointed out of each party to 
examine and define articles of faith ; they mentioned the 
recefles of ſeveral diets favourable to this propofition, and 
| Which gave them hope of terminating all their differences 
in this amicable manner; they now conjured the Empe- 
ror not to depart from his former plan, and by offering 
n N 2 _ violence 


joined immediately in repre- 


_ ws | 
mong them, and poſtponed affairs of the greateſt impor- Boox VII. 
notice, with fome indignation, that his 


ple had not been imitated;. many ment» | 1546. 


* 


| 
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Boos VIII. violence to their conſciences to bring calamities upon Ger. 


1846. 


June 9. 


teilants 


alarmed. 


The Pro- 


many, the very thought ofvhich muſt fill every lover | 
his country with horror. The Emperor receiving this 
paper, with a contemptuous ſmile, paid no farther 

to it. Having already taken his final reſolution, and per. 
ceiving that nothing but force could compet them to ac. 
quieſce in it, he diſpatched the Cardinal of Trent to 
Rome, in order to conclude an alliance with the Pope, 
the terms of which were already agreed on; he com- 
manded a body of troops, levied on purpoſe in the Low. 
Countries, to advance towards Germany; he gave com- 
miſſions to ſeveral officers for raifing men in different 
. wi of the Empire; he warned John and Albert of 
Brandenburg, that now was the proper time of exerting 
_ themſelves, in order to reſcue their ally, Henry of Brun. 
wick, from captivity *. ed 

At theſe things could not be tranſacted without the 
— obſervation and knowledge of the Proteſtants. The ſe- 
_ cret was now in many hands; under whatever veil of ar. 
- tifice or ſecrecy the Emperor till affected to conceal his 
© deſigns, his officers kept no ſuch myſterious reſerve, and 
| his allies and ſubjects ſpoke out his intentions plainly. 
Alarmed with reports of this kind, from every quarter, 
as well as with the preparations of war which they faw 


begun, the deputies of the confederates demanded audi- 


_ ence of the Emperor, and in the name of their maſters, 
required to know whether theſe military preparations were 
carried on by his command, and for what end, and a- 
gainſt what enemy. To a queſtion put in ſuch a tone, 
and at a time when facts were become too notorious to 
be denied, it was ne to give an explicit anſwer. He 
owned the orders which he had ifſued, and profeſſing his 
- purpoſe not to moleſt any on account of religion who 
' ſhould act as dutiful ſubjects, declared that he had no- 
thing in view but to maintain the rights and prerogatives 


- _ of the Imperial dignity, and by puniſhing ſome factious 
members to preſerve the ancient conſtitution of the Em- 


pire from being impaired or diffolved by their irregular or 
. conduct. Though the Emperor did not name 
the perſons whom he charged with ſuch high crimes, and 
deſtined to be the objects of his vengeance, it was obvi- 
. ous that he had the Elector of Saxony and Landgrave of 
. Heſſe in view, Their deputies, conſidering what he bad 


5 N bas * Sleid. 354. Seck. iii. 6668. 
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as 2 plain declaration. of his hoſtile j intentions, in Boon VIII. 
malen pin, from Ratiſbon * —— 
Tur Card ardinal of T rent found it no difficule matter to The Empe- 
treat with the Pope, who having at length brought the Em- ror's treaty 
ror to adopt that plan which he had long recommended, with the 
aſſented with eagerneſs to every article that he propoſ poſed. 885 5 
The league was Gigned a few days after the Cardinal's ar- juiy 26. 
rival at Rome. The pernicious herefies which abounded 
in Germany, the obſtinacy of the Proteſtants in rejecting 
the holy council aſſembled at Trent, and the neceſſity of 
maintaining ſound deQrine together with ren order in Cs 
church, are mentioned as the motives of this union be- 
tween the contracting parties. In order to check the 
growth of thele evils, and to puniſh ſuch as had impioufly 
contributed to ſpread them, the Emperor, having lon 
and without ſucceſs made trial of gentler remedies, n 
inſtantiy to take the field with a ſufficient army, that 
he might compel by force all who diſowned the council, 
or had apoſtatized from the religion of their forefathers, 
to return into. the boſom of the church, and to ſubmit 
with due obedience to the Holy See. He likewiſe bound 
himſelf not to conclude à peace with them during fix 
months without the Pope's conſent, nor without afſign- 
ing him his ſhare in any conqueſt which ſhould be made 
upon them; and that even after that period be ſhould 
not agree to any accommodation which might be detrimen- 
tal to the church or the intereſt of religion. On his part, 
the Pope ſtipulated to depoſite a large ſum in the bank of 
Venice towards defray img The expence of the war; to 
maintain at his own charge a8 el ace of fix monrhs, 
twelve thouſand 2 and oo bond horſe ; to gra 
the Emperor for ane Year half of the eccleſiaſtical Tire 
nues throughout Spain; to authorize him by a' bull to 
alienate as much of the lands belonging to Nile houſes 
in that country, as would amount to the fam of five hun- 
dred thouſand crowns; and to employ not on | ſpiritual 
cenſures but military force againſt ahy Prince who ſhould 
attempt to interrupt or defeat the execution * | hi Trea- 
4. + 
| NorwirnsrAubmd the explicit revitis. in with the geren. 


e en W the ceal his 
intentions 
* 1115 enicrrbr | 614+ * the 
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Boer VIII. war which was to follow upon this treaty, Charles fit 
S— >> endeavoured to perſuade the Germans that he had no de- 
1545 ſign to abridge their religious liberty, ba Bat Aimed 
at vindicating his own'authori ng the 
A of thoſe who had — upon it. With 

this view, he wrote circular letters, in the fame ſtrain 

with his-anſwer-to the deputies at Ratiſbon, to moſt of the 

free cities, and to ſeveral of the Princes who had embrac. 

ed the Proteſtant doctrines. In theſe he complained 

loudly, but in general terms, of the contempt into which 

the Imperial denen had fallen, and of the preſumptuous 

as well as diſorderſy behaviour of ſome members of the 

Empire. He declared he now took arms, not in a religi- 

ous but in a civil quarrel ; not to oppreſs thoſe who con- 

tinued to behave as quiet and duriful ſubjeAs, but to hum. 

ble the arrogance of ſuch as had thrown off all ſenſe of 

that ſubordination in which they were placed under him 

as head of the Germanic-body. Groſs as this-deception 

was, and manifeſt as it might have appeared to all who 

eonſidered the Emperor's conduct with attention, it be- 

came neceſſary for him to make trial of its effect; and 

ſuch was the confidence and 1 1 with which he em- 
ployed it, that he derived the moſt ſoſĩd advantages from this 

artifice, If he had avowed at once an intention of over- 

turning the Proteſtant cburch, and of reducing all Ger- 

many under its ancient. ſtate of ſubjection to the Papal 

See, none of the cities or Princes who had embraced the 

Hew opinions could have remained neutral after fuch a 

declaration, far leſs could they have ventured to aſſiſt the 

Emperor in ſuch an enterprize. Whereas by:concealing, 

and even diſclaiming any intention of that Kind, he not 

only ſaved himſelf from the danger of being overwhelmed 

by a general canfederacy of all the Proteſtant ſtates, but 

be furniſhed the timid with an excuſe for continuing in- 

active, and the deſigning or interefted with a pretext for 

Joining him without expoſing themſelves to the 2 of 

ve 
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"abandoning their own principles, or having an a 

hand in ſuppreſſing them. At the fame 255 the Empe- 
ror well knew that if he were enabled,” by their aſſiſtance, 
to break the power of the Elector of Saxony and Land- 
grave, he might afterwards.preſcribe what terms he pleaſ- 
dd to the feeble remains of a party without union or lea- 
ders, who would then regret, too late, their miſtaken 
coniidence in him, and their inconſiderate deſertion of their 

aſſociates. | F 5 
TIN Wo 
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Pope, by a ſudden and unforeſeen diſplay of his Booz vllt 
4 a this plan whi Wee 


peror had formed with ſo much care and art. Proud. of 1e Fope 
having. been the author of ſuch a formidable con 5 
againſt the Lutheran. hereſy, and happy in thinking that bis plan. 
the glory of extirpating it was reſerved for his Pontificate, == 
he publiſhed the artiges of his league with the Emperor 
W 25 a proof of their pious intention, as well as of the extraor- 
dinary effects which he himſelf was about to make for 


* 


maintaining the faith in its. purity. Not fatisfied-with this, 

he ſoon after ifſued-a_ bull containing moſt liberal promiſes. 

of indulgence to all who ſhould engage in this holy enter- 

prize, together with. warm exhortations to ſuch. as. could 

not bear a part in it themſelves, to increaſe the fervour of 

their prayers, and the ſeverity of their mortifications, that 
they might draw down. the bleffing of heaven upon thoſe 

& who undertook it *.. Nor was it zeal alone which puſhed. 

che Pope to make declarations fo. inconſiſtent with the ac- 

count which the Emperor himſelf gave of his motives for 

taking arms. He was much ſrandalized at Charles's diſ- 

ſimulation in ſuch cauſe; at his ſeeming to be aſhamed. 

of owning his zeal for the church ; and at his endeavours 

to make that paſs for a political conteſt, which. he ought 

to have gloriec in a8. a war which bad no other object than. 

the defence of religion. With as much. ſolicitude; there 

fore, as the Emperor laboured to diſguiſe the ſe of 

the confederacy, did the Pope endeavour to publiſh their 

real plan, in order that they might come atonee to u rup= 

ture with the Protefta at all hope df reconcilement 

might de cut off, and that Chartes might be under ſcwer 

temptations, aud Have it leſs in his power than at preſent, 

to betray the intereffs' of the church by an accommodation 

s en 

„RE Emperor, though not a little offended at the Pope's. 

ndifcretion or majice in making this diſcovery, continued 

boldly to purfye lis own plan, and to affert his intentions 

to be no other tham what he Had originally avowed. Seve- 

ral of the Proteſtant ſtates, whom he had'previouſly 

gained, thought themſelves juſtified in ſome meaſure, by 

his declarations, for abandoning their aſſociates, and even 

for giving alliſtance to Bm. 
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Boox vill. Bur theſe artifices did not im 
hs 


the Prote- of 6.1 it, but the extinction of the German 


tants for 


their own 


ſounder part of the Proteſtant — 4 
ceived it to he D he TN jon that the 
1 or had Xt arms, and that not onl wu ſuppreſſion 
iberties, would 

be the certain conſequence of his obtaining ſuch an entire 
ſuperiority as would enable him to execute his ſchemes in 
their full extent, They determined, therefore, to prepare 


for their. own defence, and neither to renounce thoſe re- 


ligious truths, to the knowledge of which they had attained 
by means. fo wonderful, nor to abandon thoſe civil rights 
which had been tranſmitted to them by their anceſtors, 
In order to give the neceſſaty directions for this purpoſe, 
their deputies met 5 Ulm, ſcon after their abrupt departure 

from. Ratiſbon. - 41 were now conducted 
ry ſuch vigour 4 unanimity, as the imminent danger 
which threatened them required. The, eqn of 
troops, which each of the confederates was to furniſh, 
having been fixed 1 the original treaty of union, orden 


were. given for bringing them immediately into the field. 


Being ſenſible, at * t th 6 narrow prejudices 
ST, 8 te iron Coy 
abe nes they ogy api wk ge 


2 power in Yd yarn” em 
foreign force furniſhed by the Pope ; Warn- 


ed them how fatal this event would. prove to the iberties 


of Italy, and CEN ger; acquire 1 265 


he one country 


E the of thoſs Wd 
2 ped . rep 


had .communicated. their ſentiments to the Pepe 
and had endeavoured to divert him from an alliance which 


tended to render irreſiſtible the power of a potentate, whoſe 


| Tan; = he already knew to be boyndleſs. But they had 


Paul ſo eager in the proſecution. of his own plan, 


| that he diſregarded all their remonſtrances ®, They 


# Adrianj Iſtoria di ſuoi tempi, lib. v. p. 332. 
would 
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d do nothin 3 towards preventin . dangers Beer um. 

_ they fi and in return to = ===pod 
7 the 3 of Smalkalde, informed them, that 1546. 

they could not obſtruct the march of the Pope's troops 


h an open country — 

| . an open county, but by leving an army fron 
Fon. themſclves the whole weight of his as well as 
of the s indignation. For the fame reaſon they 
declined Tending a m of money, which the Elector of 
Saxony and 3 922 to borrow of them, to- 
wards carrying on the 

Tukik demands the Swiſs were hot confined to OftheSwiſ. 
the obſtructing of the entrance of foreigners into Ger- 
many; they required of them, as the neareſt t 
and cloſeſt allies of the Em pire, to interpoſe with their 
vwonted yigour for the of its liberties, and not 
to ſand as inactive ors, while their brethren were op- 
preſſed and enſlaved. But with what zeal ſoever the re- 
formed cantons might have been diſpoſed to act hen the 
cauſe of the Reformation was in danger, the Helvetie 
body was ſo divided with regard to religion, as rendered 
it unſafe for the Proteſtants to take any ftep without con- 
ſulting their aſſbeiates; arid among them the emiſſarĩes of 
the Pope and Emperor had ſuch influence, that 'areſo- 7: 
| lution of maintaining an exact "between the Af: wy 
— Parties, was the utmoſt wii 8 be . 


A diap 12 both theſe pplications, -—— 
— 1 the Ae e ar, 
* ap of danger either overcoming the l Vi. 
Feder of Saxony's 0 rote Bo or obliging him to yield to 
the importunjties of his confederates. nde 1 of 
the two Monarchs flattered them with of ſucceſs. 
Hoſtihties between them had continued for fome time 
IE I Crelpy: But becoming weary at laſt of 
a war, attetided with no glory or advantaß to either, they 
had lately terminated all their differences by a peace con- 
cluded at Campe near Ardres. Francis ha g with'great 
difficulty pxocured his allies, the Scots, to be included in 
the treaty, in return for that conceſſion / he engaged to 
Pay 2 grear fum, which Heury demanded'as due to him 


* Sleid. 367. Paruta Iſtor. Venet. tom. iv. 184. — — 
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E ſeveral conan, and be las Bok 


ſeemed to leave the two Monarchs 1 to * 
attention towards Germany, ſo unfortunate were the 
Proteſtants, that they derived no immediate advantage 
from this circumſtance. Henry appeared unwilling to 
enter into any alliance with them, but on ſuch conditions 
as would render him not only the head, but the ſupreme 
director of their league; a pre-eminence which, as the 
bonds of union or intereſt between them were but 
Kee ROI them ſo widely in his religious ſen- 
my had no. inclination to admit *,. Francis, 
— powerfully inclined by political conſiderations to 
furniſh them with aſſiſtance, 2 his kingdom ſo much 
exhauſted by a long war, and was ſo much afraid of irri. 
tating the Pope by entering into cloſe union with excommu. 
e Heretics, that he 2 not undertake the 1 2 


Proteficnts ABD T 6: — ſucceſs 22 negotia- 
ihe the tions with foreign courts . 
wi fieulty at home, in \bringi A cient into 
great mg. field Germany N that time in inhabitants; 

25 e inſtitutions ſubſiſled in full force, and enabled 


De nodſes w ell out their numerous OS. and E 
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. 
2 — [Sy Of 
un eagerly 10 arms wp every 
ed, valuntiers flock Nn conc anda e 


m this occaſion, their native ardour, Men, on wh 
ines of the Reformation had made that deep im- 
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55 the Proteſtants . By ſuch a concurrence of cauſes, 
they were enabled to aiſembie in a few weeks an army 
compoſed of ſeven 
horſe; provided wit 


a train of an hundred and twenty 


cannon, eight hundred ammunition waggons, eight thou- 


ſand beaſts of burden, and ſix thouſand pioneers +. Nor 
was this army, one of the moſt numerous, and undoubt- 


thouſand foot and fifteen thouſand 


ive, when the defence of religion was the motive Beox 'VilL. 
or taking arms. Accident combined with all theſe cir- 
cumſtances in facilitating the levy of ſoldiers among the 
confederates. A conſiderable number of Germans in the 
W pay of France, being diſmiſſed by the King on the proſ- 
2 of peace with England, joined in a body the ſtandard 


Scdly the beſt appointed'of any which had been levied in 


urope during that century, raiſed by the united effort 
of the whole Proteſtant body. The EleQor of Saxony, 
the La ve of Heile, the Duke of Wurtemberg, the 


enburg 


though both early converts to Lutheraniſm, entered o- 


penly into the Emperor's fervice, under pretext of having 


obtained his promiſe for the ſecurity of the Proteſtant re- 
ig, and Maurice of Saxony ſoon followed their ex- 
am / "5% ie TLY 8 8 8 "Xx "#. &% 


Tax inimenſe number of their troops; as well as the Theinequs- 
amine rapiden wherewith | they had aſſembled. them, Re, 


forces to 


ns: He was, indeed, in no condition theirs. 


aſtoniſhed the Em and filled him with the moſt diſ- 
quieting 
to reſiſt ſuch a mighty force. Shut up in Ratiſbon, a 
town of no great ſtrength, whoſe inhabitants, being 
moſtly Lutherans, would have been more ready to be- 
may than to aſſiſt him, with only three thouſand Spaniſh 
foot, whom he had called from the frontiers of Hu 
and about five ' thouſand Germans who had joined hi 
from different 


ngarys 
parts of the Empire, he muſt have been f 


overwhelmed by the approach of ſuch a numerous army, 


©*-Thuan, L i. 68. | | 


©} Thaen. I. i. C0. Ludoviciab Avila & Zunga Commentariorum de bel. 


im. lib. duo. Antw. 1550, la 0. p. 13. . 


which 


Beox VII which he could not fight, nor even hope to retreat from it 


= 


| throwing off that allegiance which 


ing complete. His ſituation, however, called for more 
immediate ſuccour, nor did it ſeem practicable for him to 
_ wait for ſuch diſtant auxiliaries, with whom his junction 


are ſolicitous, at that time, to put on the ſemblance of 


nor of both was the ſame. They repreſented-their own 
conduct with regard to civil affairs as dutiful and fubmil- 


cCnauſe of the violence which the Emperor now meditated 


ments to convince thoſe who were ſo weak as to be de- 


on to riſque every thing in maintenance of their religious 
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in ſafety. The Pope's troops, though in full march to 
his relief, had ſcarce reached the frontiers of Germany 
the forces which he expected from the Low-Countries 
had not yet begun to move, and were even far from be. 


was ſo precarious. 0 | 
But it happened fortunately for Charles, that the con. 
federates did not avail themſelves of the advantage which 
lay ſo full in their view. In civil wars, the firſt ſteps are 
commonly taken with much timidity and hefitation. Men 


regularly owed 
to the head of the Empire, of turning their arms againſt 
him without one ſolemn appeal more to his candour, 
and the impartial judgment of their fellow ſubjects. For 
this purpoſe, they addreſſed a letter to the Emperor, and 
a manifeſto to all the inhabitants of Germany. The te- 


ſive ; they mentioned the inviolable union in which they 
had lived with the Emperor, as well as the many and re- 
cent marks of his good will and gratitude wherewithal they 
| had been honoured ; they aſſerted religion to be the ſole 


againſt them; and in proof of this adduced many argu- 


ceived by the artifices with which he endeavbured to co- 
ver his real intentions; they declared their own reſoluti- 


rights, and foretold the diſſolution of the German con- 
5 | © Sleid. 38g. Avila, . .. 


Ktution, if the Emperor ſhould finally prevail againſt Boo VIII. 

— 8 RM 
Bur Charles, though in ſuch a perilous ſituation as Te; 

might have inſpired him with moderate ſentiments, ap- ror 


| puts 
peared as inflexible and haughty as if his affairs had been them r 
:2 the moſt proſperous ſtate. His only reply to the ad- 8 1 


dreſs and manifeſto of the Proteſtants, was to publiſh the july 20. 
ban of the Empire againſt the Elector of Saxony and 
Landgrave of Heſſe, their leaders, and againſt all who 
ſhould dare to aſſiſt them. By this ſentence, the ulti- 
mate-and moſt rigorous one which the German juriſpru- 
dence has provided for the puniſhment of traitors, or ene- 
mies to their country, they were declared rebels and out- 
laws, and deprived of every privilege which they enjoy- 
ed as members of the Germanic body ; their goods were 
confiſcated ; their ſubjects abſolved from their oath of al- 
legiance; and it became not only lawful but meritorious 
to invade their territories. The nobles, and free cities, 
who framed or perfected the conſtitution of the German 
government, had not been ſo negligent of their own 
lafety and privileges as to truſt the Emperor with this 
formidable juriſdiction. The authority of a diet of the 
empire ought to have been interpoſed before any of its 
members could be put under the ban. But Charles o- 
verlooked that formality, well knowing that, if his arms 
were crowned with ſucceſs, there would remain none who 
would have either poweror courage to call in queſtion what 
he had done 4. The Emperor, however, did not found 
his ſentence aganiſt the Elector and Landgrave on their 
revolt from the eſtabliſhed church, or their conduct with 
regard to religion; he affected to aſſign for it reaſons pure- 
ly civil, and theſe too expreſſed in ſuch general and ambi- 
guous terms, without ſpecifying the nature or circumſtan- 
ces of their guilt, as rendered it more like an act of deſ- 
potic power, than of a legal and limited juriſdiction. 
Nor was it altogether from choice, or to canceal his in- 
tentions, that Charles had recourſe to the ambiguity of 
general expreſſions, he durſt not mention too particular- 
ly the cauſes of his ſentence, as every action which he 
could have charged upon the Elector and Landgrave as a 
crime, might have been employed with equal juſtice to 


* Sleid. 384. | | 
1 Sleid. 386. Du Mont Corps Diplom. iv. p. 31, 314. Pfeffel Hiſt. 
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 Boox VIII. 


They de- 


clare war 


againſt 
Charles. 


according to the cuſtom of that age, ſent a herald to the 
imperial camp with a ſolemn declaration of war againſt 
8 to whom they no longer gave any other title than 
that 
homage or duty 
—— But previous to this formality, part of their troops 
of troops raiſed 1 Augſhurg having been given 


wealth and authority, which placed him on a level with 


to attempt ſomething ſuitable to his former fame and to the 
ex 


the utmoſt diſpatch, and threw himſelf into the town. 
Schertel, however, did not abandon the enterprize, and 
| was preparing to attack the place, when the intelligence 


| booty he had got when the Imperialiſts plundered: Rome, 


: many, by the narrow 
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condemn ſuch of the Proteſtants whom he till pretended 
to conſider as faithful ſubjects, and whom it would hay. 
been extreme imprudent to alarm or diſguſt. 

Tut eviifederates, now perceiving all hopes of accon. 
modation to be at an end, had only. to chooſe whether 
they would fubmit without reſerve to the Emperor's will, 
or proceed to open hoſtilities. Nor did they want public 
yon and reſolution to make the proper choice. A fey 
days after the ban of the Empire was publiſhed, they, 


ed Emperor, and renounced alt allegiance, 


he might claim, or they had hitherto yielded 


begun to act. The command of a conſiderable: body 


to Sebaſtian Schertel, a ſoldier of fortune, who by the 


together with the merit of long ſervice, had acquired 
the chief of the German nobles ; that gallant veteran re- 
folved before he joined the main body of the confederates, 


pectation of his countrymen. As the Pope's forces wen 
haſtening towards Tyrol, in order to penetrate. into Ger- 
the mountains which 


t 
run acroſs that country, he advanced thither with the ut- 
moſt rapidity, and ſeized Ehrenberg and Cuffitein, two 
ſtrong caſtles which commanded the principal defiles. 


| ſtopping a moment, he continued his march 
towards Inſpruck, by getting poſſeſſion of which he would 
have obliged the Italians to ſtop ſhort, and with a ſana! 
body of men could have reſiſted all the efforts of the 
greateſt armies. Caſtlealto, the governor of Trent, 
— what a fatal blow this would be to the Emperor, 
all whoſe defigns muſt have proved abortive if his Italian 
auxiliaries had been intercepted, raiſed a few troops with 


of the approach of the Italians, and an order from 
the Elector and Landgrave obliged him to defiſt. By 
his retreat the paſſes were left open, and the —— 
entere 
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tered Germany without any oppoſition, but from the Boo VIII. 
gerrilons that Scherte] had placed in Ehrenberg and Cuff- E 
ſtein, which having no hopes of being relieved, were not — 
long in ſurrendering * +. | | 8 „ 
ox was the recalling of Schertel the only error of and ill eon- 
which the confederates were guilty. As the ſupreme te. 
command of their army was committed, in terms of the 
league of Smalkalde, tothe Elector of Saxony and Land- 
grave of Heſſe with equal authority, all the inconvenien- 
cies ariſing from a divided and co-ordinate juriſdiction, 
which is always of fatal conſequence in the operations of 
war, were immediately felt. The Elector, though in- 
trepid in his own perſon to exceſs, and moſt ardently zeal- 
ous in the cauſe, was ſlow in deliberating, uncertaih as 
well as irreſolute in his determinations, and conſtant! 
preferred meaſures which were cautious and ſafe, to (i 
as were bold and deciſive. The Landgrave, of a more 
active and e N formed all his reſolutions 
with promptitude, wiſhed to execute them with ſpirit, and 
uniformly preferred ſuch ſchemes as tended to bring the 
conteſt to a ſpeedy iſſue. Thus their maxims, with re- 
gard to the conduct of the war, differed as widely as 
thoſe by which my were influenced in preparing for 
it. _ perpetua * ri | — _ ſentiments 
ve riſe, impercepti to jealouſy and the ſpirit 
o contention. Theſe multiplied the %iifſenfions flowi | 
from the incompatibility of their natural temper, 
2 them L violent. The other members of 
league, confidering themſelves as independent, and 
ſubject to the Elector and Landgrave, only in conſe- 
quence of a voluntary confederacy, did not long retain 
a proper veneration for commanders, who proceeded with 
ſo little unanimity ; and the numerous army of the Pro- 
 teſtants, like a vaſt machine whoſe parts are all compact - 


* Seckend. lib, ii. 50. Adriani Iſtoria di ſuoi ternpi, lib. 335. 

T Seckendorf, the induſtrious author of the Commentarius A 
de Lutheraniſmo, whom I have ſo long and ſafely followed as my guide in 
Selman affairs, was deſcended from Schertel. With the care and ſolicitude 
of 2 German, who was himſelf of noble birth, Seckendorf has publiſhed a 
loag digreflion concerning his anceſtor, calculated chiefly to ſhew how Scher- 
tel was ennobled, and his poſterity allied to many of the moſt ancient fami- 
lies in the Empire. Among other curious particulars, he gives us an ac- 
count of his wealth, the chief ſource of which was the "plunder he got at | 
Rome. His landed eſtate was fold by his grandlons for fix hundred thou- | 
— By this we 8 ſome ns wy riches amaſſed by the . 
ieri, or commanders of mercenary bands in that age. At the taking = 
of Rome, Schertel was only « captain. — lib. ii. 7 3. 1 


ed, | 
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Boon VIII. ed, and which is deſtitute of any power ſufficient to 

move and regulate the whole, acted with no conſiſtency 
1545 vigour or effect. Was ; 
The Pope's _ THe Emperor, who was afraid that, by remaining at 
troops join Ratiſbon, he would render it impoſſible for the Pope 
the Ewpe- forces to join him, having boldly advanced to Landihut 
on the Iſer, the confederates loſt ſome days in deliberat. 

ing whether it was proper to follow him into the territo. 

ries of the Duke of Bavaria, a neutral prince. When 

at laſt they ſurmounted that ſcruple, and began to moye 

towards his camp, they ſuddenly abandoned the deſign, 

and haſtened to attack Ratiſbon, in which town Charles 

could leave only a ſmall garriſon, Meanwhile the Papal 

troops, amounting fully to that number which Paul had 

ſtipulated to furniſh, reached Landſhut, and were fol- 
lowed by fix thouſand Spaniatds of the veteran bands ſta- 

tioned in Naples. The confederates, after Schertel's ſpi- 

rited but fruitleſs expedition, ſeem to have permitted theſe 

forces to advance unmoleſted to the place of rendezvous, 

without any attempt to attack either them or the Em- 

2 ſeparately, or to ent their junction . The 

peg army amounted now to thirty-ſix thouſand men, 

and was ſtill more formidable by the diſcipline and valour 

of the troops, than by their number. Avila, commander 

of Alcantara, who had been preſent in all the wars car- 

_ ried on by Charles, and had ſerved in the armies which 
gained the memorable victory at Pavia, which conquered 
| Tunis, and invaded France, gives this the preference to 
any martial force he had ever aſſembled . Octavio 
Farneſe, the Pope's grandſon, aſſiſted by the ableſt officers 
formed in the long wars between Charles and Francis, 
commanded the Italian auxiliaries. His brother the Car- 
dinal Farneſe, accompanied him, as Papal legate ; and 
in order to give the war the a gegen of a religious en- 
terprize, he propoſed to march at the head of the army, 
with a croſs carried before him, and to publiſh indulgen- 
ces wherever he came to all who ſhould give them any 
aſſiſtance, as had anciently been the practice in the Cru- 
zades againſt the Infidels. But this the Emperor ftridly 
E as inconſiſtent with all the declarations which 

e had made to the Germans of his own party; and the 
legate perceiving, to his aſtoniſhment, that the exerciſe of 


v Adriani Iſtoris di ſuoi terpi, lib, : 
T Avila, 18. : — 
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the Proteſtant religion, the extirpation of which he con- Boox VIII. 
ſadered as the ſole object of the war, was publickly per 
mitted in the Imperial camp, ſoon returned in diſguſt to 4546. 
raly *. 2 ER 
wo arrival of theſe troops enabled the Emperor to 

nd ſuch a reinforcement to the garriſon. of Ratiſbon, 

that the confederates relinquiſhing all hopes of reducing 

that town, marched towards Ingolditadt on the Danube, 

near to which Charles was now encamped. Meanwhile 

they exelaimed Joudly againſt the Emperor's notorious 

violation of the laws and conſtitution of -the Empire, in 

having called in foreigners to lay waſte Germany, and to 

opprels its liberties. As in that age, the dominion of the 

Roman See was ſo cdious to the Proteſtants, that the 

name of the Pope was ſufficient to inſpire them with hor- 

ror at any enterprize which he countenanced, and to raiſe 

in their minds the blackeſt ſuſpicions, it came to be uni- 

verſally believed among them, that Paul, not fatisfied | 

with attacking them openly by force of arms, had diſ- 

perſed his emiſfaries all over Germany to ſet on fire their 

towns and magazines, and to poiſon the wells and foun- 

tains of water. Nor did this rumour ſpread only among 

the vulgar, being extravagant as well as frightful enough 

to make a deep impreſſion on their credulny ; even the 

leaders of the party, blinded by their prejudices, publiſh- 

ed a declaration, in which they accuſed the Pope of hav- 

ing employed theſe Antichriſtian and diabolical arts againſt 

them 4 "Theſe ſentiments of the confederates were con- 

firmed, in ſome meaſure, by the behaviour of the Papal 

troops, who, thinking nothing too rigorous towards He- 

retics anathematized by the church, were guilty of great 

exceſſes in the Lutheran territories, and aggravated the 

calamities of war, by mingling with it all the cruelty of 

bigotted zeal. | e ; | 
' Tux firſt operations in the field, however, did not cor- The c-afe- 

reſpond with the violence of thote paſſions which ani- d9erates ad- 

mared individuals. The Emperor had prudently taken . 4 

the reſolution of avoiding an act on with an enemy fo far Imperial = 

luperior in number , eſpecially as he foreſaw that nothing my. 

could keep a body compoſed of fo many and ſuch difſimi- 

lar members from falling, to pieces, but the preſſing to at- 

tack it with an inconſiderate precipitancy. The confede- 


E P. Paul, 191. t Sleid. 299. 
t Avila, 78. a. | 
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Book VIII. rates, though it was no leſs evident to them that ey 
* moment's delay was pernicious, were ſtill prevented by 
1546 the weakneſs or diviſion of their leaders from exerting that 
7 _ vigour, with which their fituation, as well as the ardour of 
Aug. 29. their ſoldiers, ought to have inſpired them. On their ar. 
rival at Ingoldfiadt, they found the Emperor in a 
not remarkable for ſtrength, and ſurrounded only by 2 
ſlight entrenchment. Before the camp lay a plain of ſuch 
extent, as afforded ſufficient ſpace for drawing out their 
whole army, and bringing it to act at once. Every con- 
ſideration ſhould have determined them to have ſeized this 
opportunity of attacking the Emperor; and their vaſt ſu- 
periority in numbers, the eagerneſs of their troops, toge- 
ther with the ſtability of the German infantry in pitched 
battles, gm them the AN expectation of 
victory. The Landgrave urged this with great warmt 
— that if the ſole command were veſted in Um 
he would terminate the war on that occaſion, and decide 
by one general action the fate of the two parties. But the 
Elector, reflecting on the valour and diſcipline of the 
enemies forces, animated by the preſence of the Emperor, 
and conducted by the beſt officers of the age, would not 
venture upon an action, which he thought to be ſo doubt- 
ful, as the attacking ſuch a body of veterans on ground 
which they themſelves had choſen, and while covered by 
fortifications which, though imperfect, would afford them 
no ſm2]! advantage in the combat. Notwithſtanding his 
heſitation and remonſtrances, it was agreed, to advance 
towards the enemies camp in battle array, in order to 
make trial whether by that inſult, and by a furious can- 
nonade which they began, they could draw the Imperi- 
The Em- aliſts out of their works. But the Emperor had too much 
_——— ſagacity to fall into this ſnare. He adhered to his own 
1 ſyſtem with inflexible conſtaney; and drawing up his 
N ſeldiers behind their trenches, that they might be ready 
to receive the confederates if they ſhould venture upon an 
aſſault, calmly waited their approach, and carefully re- 
ſtrained his own men from any excurfions or ſkirmiſhes 
that might bring on an engagement. Meanwhile, he rode 
along the lines, and addrefling the troops of the diffe- 
rent nations in their own. language, encouraged them by 
the chearfulneſs of his voice and countenance; he expoſed 
himſelf in places of the greateſt danger, and amidſt the 
warmeſt fire of the enemies artillery, the moſt numerous 
that had hitherto been brought into the field YT army- 
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Rouzed by his example, not a man quitted his ranks ; it Boox VIII. 


was thought infamous to diſcover any ſymptom of fear 


when the Emperor appeared ſo intrepid; and the meaneſt 


ſoldier plainly perceived, that their declining the combat 


1546; 


at preſent was not the effect of timidity in their general, 


but the reſult of a well weighed caution, The confede- 


| rates, after firing ſeveral hours on the Imperialiſts, with 


more noiſe and terror than execution, ſeeing no proſpect 
of alluring them to fight on equal terms, retired to their 


own camp. The Emperor employed the night with ſuch 
diligence in ſtrengthening his works, that the confede- 


rates, returning the canonade next day, found that, 


though they had now been willing to venture upon ſuch a 
bold experiment, the opportunity of making an attack 


with advantage was loſt *. 


Arr8R ſuch a diſcovery from their own feebleneſs and The Fle- 


irreſolution, and of the prudence as well as firmneſs of 
the Emperor's conduct, the confederates turned their 
whole attention towards preventing the arrival of a power- 
ful reinforcement of ten thouſand — and four thouſand 
horſe, which the count de Buren was bringing to the 
Emperor from the Low- Countries. But though that ge- 
neral had to traverſe ſuch an extent of country ; though 
his route lay thro? the territories of ſeveral ſtates warmly 
diſpoſed to — the confederates ; though they were ap- 
prized of his approach, and by their vaſt ſuperiority in 


miſh troops 
join the Em- 


peror. 


numbers might eaſily have detached a force ſufficient to 
overpower him, he advanced with ſuch rapidity, and by 


ſuch well-concerted movements, while they oppoſed him 
with ſuch remiſſneſs, and ſo little military ſkill, that he 
_—_ this body to the Imperial camp without any 

AFTER the arrival of the Flemings, in whom he placed 
great confidence, the Emperor altered, in ſome degree, 
his plan of operations, and began to act more upon the 
offenſive, though he till avoided a battle with the utmoſt 


Sept. 16. 


induſtry, He made himſelf maſter of Nuburg, Dillingen, 


and Donawert on the Danube; of Nordlingen, and ſe- 


veral other towns, fituated on the moſt conſiderable ſtreams 
that fall into that mighty river. By this he got the com- 


mand of a great extent of country, though not without 


being obliged to engage in ſeveral encounters, of which 


* Sleid. 395» 397. Avila 27.2. Lamb. Hortense. ap. Leard. li. 
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Beos VIM. the ſucteſs was various, nor without the moſt imminent 


1546 


State of both In This manner the whole autumn was fpent ; neither 
armes., 


period. The Emperor had often foretold, with con. 


duction of foreigners into the Empire, that they ſupplied 


of the Italians and Spaniards, unaccuſtomed to the climate 
or focd of Germanny, were become unfit for ſervice 


_ to the troops, who had ſcarce received any money from 


tion was more extenſive than his revenues, and that the 


the field; ſome of his ableſt generals, and even the duke 


body 1. Still, however, it remained a. doubtful point, 
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danger oftener than once of being drawn into a battle 


party gained any remarkable ſuperiority over the other, 
and nothing was yet done towards bringing the war to ; 


dence, that diſcord and the want of money would compe| 
the confederates to diſperſe that unwieldly body, which 
they had neither abilities to guide, nor funds to ſupport +; 
but though he waited with impatience for the accompliſh. 
ment of his prediction, there was no proſpect of that 
event being at hand. Meanwhile, he himſelf began to 
ſuffer from the want of forage and proviſions; even the 
Catholic provinces being ſo much incenſed at the intro- 


them with reluctance, while the camp of the confederates 
abounded with a profuſion of all neceſſaries, which the 
zeal of their friends in the adjacent countries furniſhed 
with the utmoſt liberality and good-will. Great numbers 


through ſickneſs 4. Confiderable arrears were now due 


the beginning of the campaign ; the Emperor, experiencing 
on this as well as on former occaſions, that his juriſdic- 


former enabled him to afſemble a greater number of ſol - 
diers, than the latter were ſufficient to pay. Upon all 
theſe accounts, he found it difficult to keep his army in 


of Alva himſelf, perſevering and obſtinate as he uſually 
was in the proſecution of every meaſure, adviſing him to 
diſperſe his troops into winter-quarters. But as the argu- 
ments urged againſt — plan which he had adopted, 
rarely made much impreſſion upon the Emperor, he paid 
no regard to their opinion, and determined to continue 
his efforts in order to weary out the confederates; being 
well affured that if he could once oblige them to ſeparate, 
there was little probability of their uniting again in 2 


whether his ſteadineſs was moſt likely to fail, or their zeal 
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to be exhauſted. It was ſtill uncertain which party, by Boox VIII. 
firſt dividing its forces, would give the ſuperiority to the 1 
other ; when an unexpected event decided the conteſt, and *** 
occaſioned a fatal reverſe in the affairs of the confederates. 
MauRice of Saxony having, by the arts which have The 
already been deſcribed, infinuated himſelf into the Em- ene: © 
r's confidence, no ſooner faw hoſtilities ready to break g..ooy. 
out between him and the confederates of Smalkalde, than 
vaſt proſpeAs of ambition began to open upon him. 
That portion of Saxony, which deſcended to him from his 
anceſtors, was far from ſatisfying his aſpiring mind; and 
he perceived with pleaſure the approach of civil war, as 
amidſt the revolutions or convulſions which it occaſions, 
opportunities which at other times are ſought in vain, of 
acquiring new power as well as additional dignity, preſent 
themſelves to an enterprizing ſpirit. As he was thoroughly 
acquainted with the ſtate of the two contending parties, 
and the qualities of their leaders, he did not heſitate long 
in determining on which fide the greateſt advantages were 
to be expected. Having revolved all theſe things in his 
own mind, and having taken his final reſolution of joining 
the Emperor, he prudently determined to declare carly in 
his favour ; that, by the merit of this, he might acquire a en 
title to a proportional recompenſe, With this view, he His league 
had repaired to Ratiſbon in the month of May, under — 
pretext of attending the diet; and aſter many conferences 
with Charles or his miniſters, coneluded, though with 
the moſt myſterious 2 a treaty in which he engaged 
to concur in aſſiſting the Emperor as a faithful ſubjeQ ; 
and Charles, in return, ſtipulated to beſlow on him all the 
ſpoils of the Elector of Saxony, bis dignities as well as territo- 
ries S. Hiſtory ſcarce records any treaty which can be conſi · 
dered as a more manifeſt vioiation of thoſe juſt principles 
which ought to influence human actions. Maurice, a profeſſed 
Proteſtant, at a time when the belief of religion, as well 
as zeal for its intereſt, took ſtrong poſſeſſion of every mind, 
binds himſelf to contribute his aſſiſtance towards carrying 
on a war, which had manifeſtly no other object an the 
extirpation of the Proteſtant doctrines. He engages to 
take arms againſt his father-in-law, and to ſtrip his near- 
eſt relation of his honours and dominions. He joins a 
dubious friend againſt a known benefactor, to whom his 
obligations were both great and recent. Nor was the | 
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Boox VIII. prince who ventured upon all this, one of thoſe audacious 


1346. 


His artifices 


right, that he fondly truſted to the Emperor's promiſes 
its ſecurity, but that, according to the fate of all who 
refine too much in policy, and who tread in dark and 


rice, with an inſiduous ap 
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politicians, who, provided they can accomplith their end 
and ſecure their intereſt, diſregard avowedly the moſt ſa- 
cred obligaticns, and 'glory in contemning 'whatever is 
honourable or decent. Maurice's conduct, if the whole 
muſt be aſcribed to policy, was more artful and maſterly; 


he executed his plan in all its parts, and yet endeavoured 


to preſerve, in every ſtep which he took, the appearance 
of what was fair, and virtuous, and laudable. It is pro- 


bable from his ſubſequent behaviour, that with regard to 


the Proteſtant religion at leaſt, his intentions were 


crooked paths, in attempting to deceive others, he him- 
ſelf was, in ſome degree, deceived. _ 
His firſt care, however, was to keep theſe engagements 


| in order to with the Emperor cloſely concealed : and ſo perfect a 


Fonccal his 


intentions. maſter was he in the art of diſſimulation, that the confe- 


derates, notwithſtanding his declining all connections with 


them, and his remarkable aſſiduity in paying court to the 
Emperor, ſeemed to have entertained no ſuſpicion of his 
deſigns. Even the EleQor of Saxony, when he marched 
at the beginning of the campaign to join his affociates, 
committed his dominions to his protection, which Mau- 
pearance of friendſhip, readily 
undertook . But ſcarce had the EleQor taken the field, 
when Maurice began to conſult privately with the King of 
the Romans how fo invade thoſe very territories, with 
the defence of which he was entruſted. Soon after, the 
Emperor ſent him a copy of the Imperial ban denounced 


_ againſt the eleQor and Landgrave. As he was next heir 


to the former, and icularly intereſted in preventing 
ſtrangers from getting his dominions into their poſſeſſion, 
Charles required him, not only for his own fake, but up- 
on the allegiance andduty which he owed to the head of the 


Empirg, inſtantly to ſeize and detain in his hands the for- 


feited eftates of the Elector; warning him, at the fame 
. time, that if he 


neglected to obey theſe commands, be 
ſhould be held as acceffory to the crimes of his kinſman, 
and be liable to the fame puniſhment f. | 
e Struyii Corp. 1045. Tf Sleid. 391, 'Thuan. 84. 
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Tas artifice, which it is probable Maurice himſelf Boos VIII. 
ſuggeſted, was employed by him in order that his con- | 


duc towards the Elector might ſeem a matter of neceſſity 
but not of choice, an act of obedience to his ſuperior, 
rather than a voluntary invaſion of the rights of his kinſ- 
man and ally. But in order to give fome more ſpecious 
appearance to this thin veil with which he endeavoured to 
cover his ambition, he had called rogether, foon after his 
return from Ratiſbon, the ſtates of his country ; and re- 
preſenting to them that a civil war between the Emperor and 
confederates of Smalkalde was now become unavoidable, 
deſired their advice with regard to the part he ſhould act 
in that event. They being prepared, no doubt, and tu- 


tored before-hand, as well as deſirous of gratifying their 


Prince, whom they both eſteemed and loved, gave ſuch 


council as they knew would be moſt agreeable ; adviſing 


him to offer his mediation towards reconciling the con- 
tending parties; but if that were rejected, and he could 
obtain proper ſecurity for the Proteſtant religion, they de- 
livered it as their opinion that he ought, in all other 
points, to yield obedience to the Emperor, Upon re- 
ceiving the! 
the Elector and Landgrave, he ſummoned the ſtates of 
his country a ſecond time ; he laid before them - the or- 
ders which he had received, and the puniſhment with 
which he was threatened in caſe of diſobedience ;; he ac- 


quainted them that the confederates had refuſed to admit 


of his mediation, and that the Emperor had given him 


the moſt ſatisfactory declarations with regard to religion; 


he mentioned his own intereſt in ſecuring poſſeſſion of the 
electoral dominions, 5 with the danger of allowing 
ſtrangers to obtain an eſtabliſhment in Saxony; and up- 


on the whole, as the point under deliberation reſpected 


his ſubjects no leſs than himſelf, he deſired to know their 
ſentiments how he ſhould ſteer in that difficult and arduous 
conjuncture. The ſtates, no leſs obſequious and complai- 
fant, than formerly, relying on the Emperor's promiſes 
as a perfect ſecurity for their religion, propoſed that, be- 
fore he had recourſe to more violent methods, they would 
write to the EleQor, exhorting him, as the beſt means of 
appealing the Emperor, and of preventing his domini- 
ons from being ſeized by foreign or hoſtile powers, to 


give his conſent that Maurice ſhould take poſſeſſion of 


them quietly and without oppoſition, Maurice himſelf 
85 ! 4 +3 8 


mperial reſcript, together with the ban againſt 
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Boox vill. ſeconded-their arguments in a letter to the L. andgrave, hi, 
>> father-in-law. Such an extravagant propoſition was re. 
% * jected with the ſcorn and indignation which it deſerved. 
— The Landgrave, in return to Maurice, taxed him with 
his treachery and ingratitude towards a kinſman to whom 
he was ſo deeply indebted ; he treated with contempt his 
affectation of executing the imperial ban, which he could 
not but know to be altogether void, by the unconſtitutio- 
nal and arbitrary manner in which it had been ifſued ; he 
beſought him not to ſuffer himſelf to be fo far blinded by 
ambition, as to forget the obligations of honour and 
friendſhip, or to betray the Proteſtant religion, the extir- | 
pation of which out of Germany, even by the acknow- 
ledgment of the Pope himſelf, was the great obje of 
the preſeat war“. af wo 9 
He inrades Bur Maurice had proceeded too far to be diverted 
the tot. from purſuing his plan by reproaches or arguments. No- 
Eletor of thing now remained but to execute with vigour, what he 
Saxony. had hitherto carried on by artifice and diſſimulation. Nor 
vwas his boldneſs in action inferior to his ſubtilty in con- 
November. trivance. Having aſſembled about twelve thouſand men, 
he ſuddenly invaded one part of the electoral provinces, 
while Ferdinand, with an army compoſed of Bohemians 
and Hungarians, over-ran the other. Maurice, in. two 
ſharp encounters, defeated the troops which the Elector 
had left to guard his country ; and improving theſe ad- 
vantages to the utmoſt, de himſelf maſter of the 
whole EleQorate, except Wittemberg, Gotha and Eiſe- 
nach, which being places of conſiderable ſtrength, and 
defended by ſufficient garriſons, refuſed to open their gates. 
The news of theſe rapid conqueſts ſoon reached the Im- 
perial and confederate camps. In the former, their ſatiſ- 
faction with an event, which it was foreſeen would be pro- 
duQive of the moſt important conſequences, was expreſſed 
by every poflible demonſtration of joy. The latter was 
filled with aſtoniſhment and terror. The name of Mau- 
rice was mentioned with execration, as an apoſtate from 
religion, a betrayer of the German liberty, and a contem- 
ner of the moſt ſacred and natural ties. Every thing 
that the rage or invention of the party could ſuggeſt, in 
order to blacken and render him odious.; invectives, ſa- 
tires and lampoons, the. furious declamations of their 
preachers, together with the rude wit of their authors, 
; , 
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core all employed againſt him. While he, truſting to Beer Vll. 


the arts which he had ſo long practiſed, as if his actions 
could have adm tted of any ſerious juſtification, . publiſh- 
ed a manifeſto, containing the ſame frivolous reaſons for 


ing of his ſtates, and in his letter to the Landgrave *. 


Tas Ele or, upon the firſt intell gence of Maurice's The confe- 
otions, propoſed to return home with his troops for Tae 
he defence ot Saxony. But the deputies of the league, eee 7 


| aſſembled at Ulm, prevailed on him, at that time, to re- cornmodla- 
main with the army, and to prefer the ſucceſs of the ton to tbe 


common cauſe before the ſecurity of his own dominions. 
At length the ſufferings and complaints of his ſubjects 
increaſed ſo. much, that he diſcovered the utmoſt impati- 
ence to ſet out, in order to reſcue them from the oppreſ- 
fon of Maurice, and from the cruelty of the Hungarians, 


who having been accuſtomedto that licentious and mercileſs 


ſpecies of war which was thought lawful againſt the 
Turks, committed, wherever they came, the wildeſt acts 
of rapine and violence. This deſire of the Elector's was ſo 
natural and ſo warmly urged, that the deputies at Ulm, 
though fully ſenſible of the unhappy conſequences of di- 
viding their army, durſt not-refuſe their conſent, how un- 
willing ſoever to grant it. In this perplexity, they repair- 


ed to the camp of the confederates at Giengen on the 


Brentz, in order to conſult their conſtituents. Nor were 
they leſs at a loſs what to determine in this preſſing emer- 


gence. But, after having conſidered ſeriouſſy the open 


deſertion of ſome of their allies; the ſcandalous luke 
warmneſs of others who had hitherto contributed nothing 
towards the war; the intolerable load which had fallen, 
of conſequence, upon ſuch members as were maſt zealous 
for the cauſe, or moſt faithful to their engagements ; the 
ill ſucceſs. of all their endeavours to obtain foreign aid 


| the unuſual length of the campaign; the rigour of the 


his conduct, which he had formerly alledged in the meet- 
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ſeaſon; together with the great number of ſoldiers; and 7 


even officers, who had, on that account, quitted the fer- 
vice; they concluded that nothing could fave them, but 


either the bringing the conteſt to the immediate deciſion 
of a battle by attacking the Imperial army, or an accom- 


modation of all their differences with Charles by a treaty. 


Such was the deſpondency and dejection which now op- 
preſſed the party, that of theſe two they choſe what was 


* Sleid. 499, 410. FIR. 
moſt 
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Beo VIII. moſt feeble and unmanly, empowering a miniſter of the 
Elector of Brandenbourg to propound overtures of x 
1646. | A peace 
54*- in their name to the Emperor. z OS: 
which he © No ſooner did Charles perceive this haughty confeder;. 
rejets. cy, Which had fo lately threatened to drive him out of 
Germany, condeſcending to make the firſt advances to. 
wards an agreement, than concluding their ſpirit to be 
gone, or their union to be broken, he immediately af. 
ſumed the tone of a conqueror ; and as if they had been 
already at his mercy, would not hear of a negotiation, 
but upon condition of the Elector of Saxony's conſenti 
8 to give up himſelf and his dominions abſolutely 
to his diſpoſal . As nothing more intolerable or igno- 
minious could have been preſcribed, even in the worſt ſitu- 
ation of their affairs, it is no wonder this propoſition was 
rejected by a party, humbled and diſconcerted rather than 
fubdued. But though they refuſed to ſubmit tamely to 
the Emperor's mill, they wanted fpirit to purſue the only 
plan which could have preſerved their independence ; and 
forgetting that it was the union of their troops in one bo- 
dy which had hitherto rendered the confederacy formida- 
e, and had more than once obliged the Imperialiſts to 
think of quitting the field ; they inconfiderately abandon- 
ed that advantage, which, in ſpite of the diverſion in 

The troops Saxony, would {till have kept the Emperor in awe ; and 

of the con- 1: 8 : 

Porn pong to the EleQor's intreaties, conſented to his pro- 
ate, poſal of dividing the army. Nine thouſand men were 
left in the dutchy of Wurtemberg, in order to 

that province, as well as the free cities of Upper 1 
ny; a conſiderable body marched with the eleftor towards 
; but the greater part returned with their reſpec- 
tive leaders into their own countries, and were diſperſed 
Almoſt all Tre moment the troops ſeparated, the confederacy 
the mem- ceaſed to be the object of terror ; and the members of it, 
conſede- Who while they compoſed part of a great body had felt 
racy ſubmit but little anxiety about their own ſecurity, began to trem- 
to the Em- hie when they reflected that they now ſtood expoſed ſingly 
reer, to the whole weight of the Emperor's vengeance. Charles 
did not allow them leiſure to recover from their con- 
ſternation, or to form any new ſchemes of union. As 
ſoon as the confederates began to retire, he put his army 
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in motion, and though it was now the depth of winter, Boox VII 


he reſolved to keep the field, in order to make the moſt 
of that favourable juncture for which he had waited fo 


long. Some ſmall towns in which the enemy had left 


ions immediately opened their gates. orlingen, 
Eotenbery and Hall, Imperial cities, fubmitted foon af- 
ter. Though Charles could not prevent the Elector 
from levying, as he retreated, large contributions upon 
the archbiſhop of Mentz, the abbot of Fulda, and other 
eccleſiaſtics , this was more than balanced by the ſub- 
miſſion of Ulm, one of the chief cities of Suabia, highly 
diſtinguiſhed by its zeal for the Smalkaldic league. As 
ſoon as an example was ſet of deſerting the common 
cauſe, the reſt of the members became inſtantly impatient 


to follow it, and ſeemed afraid left others, by getting 


the ſtart of them in returning to their duty, ſhould, on 
that account, obtain more favourable terms. The Elec. 
tor Palatine, a weak Prince, who, notwithſtanding his 


profeſſions of neutrality, had, very prepoſteroufly, ſent 


to the confederates four hundred horſe, a body fo incon- 
ſſderable as to be ſcarce any addition to their ſtrength, but 


great enough to render him guilty in the eyes of the Em- 
peror, made his acknowledgments in the moſt abject 


manner. The inhabitants of Augſburg, ſhaken by fo 
many inſtances of apoſtacy, expelled the brave Schertel 
out of their city, and accepted ſuch conditions as the 
the Emperor was pleaſed to grant them. 1 85 


Tus Duke of Wurtemberg, though among the firſt 


who had offered to ſubmit, was obliged to ſue for pardon 
on his knees, and even after this mortifying humiliation 
obtained it with difficulty f. Memmingen, and. other 
free cities in the circle of Suabia, being now abandoned 
by all their former affociates, found it neceffary to pro- 


1946. 


1847 


vide for their own ſafety by throwing themſelves on tbe 


Emperor's mercy. 8 and Frankfort on the Maine, 


Tru ſieddineſs than thoſe which lay more ex 


| poſed. 
us a confederacy, lately ſo powerful as to "ſhake the 


Imperial throne, fell to pieces, and was diſſolved in the 
pace of a few weeks; ſcarce any member of that formidable 


combination now remaining in arms, but the Elector 
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cities far remote from the ſeat of danger, diſcovered no 
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Boo VIII. and Landgrave, whom the Emperor, having from the 


1847. 


beginning marked out as the victims of his vengeance, 
was at no pains to reconcile, Nor did he grant thoſe who 
iti 


onal pardon. 
with haughtineſs and rigour. All the Princes in perſon, 


and the cities, by their deputies, were compelled to im- 


lore mercy in the humble poſlure of ſupplicants. As the 
© mperor laboured under great difficulties from the want of 
money, he impoſed heavy fines upon them, which he levied 


vith moſt rapacious exactneſs. The Duke of Wurtem 


Paid three hundred thouſand crowns ; the city of Aug. 
burg an hundred and fifty thouſand ; Ulm an hundred 
thouſand ; Frankfort eighty thouſand ; Memmingen fifty 
thouſand; and the reſt in proportion to their a == 

be 


their different degrees of guilt. They were obliged, be- 


fides, to renounce the league of Smalkalde ; . to furniſh 
aſſiſtance, if required, towards executing the Imperial 
ban agaiaſt the Elector and Landgrave ; to give up their 
artillery and warlike ſtores to the Emperor; to admit gar- 
riſons into their principal cities and places of ſtrength; 
and in this diſarmed and dependent ſituation, to expect 
the final award which the Emperor ſhould think proper 
to pronounce when the war came to an iſſue . But, 


amidſt the great variety of articles dictated by Charles 


on this occaſion, he, in n his original plan, 
took care that nothing relating to religion ſhould he inſert- 
ed, and to ſuch a degree were the confederates humbled 
or overawed, that, forgetting the zeal which had ſo long 
animated them, they were ſoſicitous only about their ſafe- 
ty, without venturing to inſiſt on a point, the mention of 
which they ſaw him avoiding with ſo much induſtry, The 
inhabitants of. 3 alone made ſome. feeble ef- 
I 


| forts to procure a promiſe of protection in the exerciſe of 
their religion, but were checked ſo ſeverely. by the Em- 
as * they inſtantly fell from their de- 


139 . a 
ſentence of .excommunication iſſued againſt him by 
the Pope, Charles had hitherta allowed to remain in pol- 
ſeſſion of the archiepiſcopal ſee, being now required by 


= 
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the Emperor to ſubmit to the cenſures of the church, 
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g virtuous and diſintereſted prelate, unwilling to expoſe Boox vit. 
abies; on his account, to the miſeries of war, vo- a. 
luntarily reſigned that high dignity. With a moderation ;,, 2. 
becoming his age and character, he choſe to enjoy truth 
together with theexerciſe of his religion in the retirement 
of a private life, rather than to diſturb ſociety by engaging 
in a doubtful and violent ſtruggle in order to retain his 
office *. = 0 | — | —_ 2 a EY 
 MEanWHIr s the Elector of Saxony reached the fron- TheEleor 
tiers of his country. As Maurice could aſſemble no force g u 
equal to the army which accompanied him, he, in a ſhort codes | 
time, not only recovered poſſeſſion of his own territories, poſſeſſi on of 
but over-ran Miſaia, and firipped his rival of all that be-"* - 
longed to him except Dreſden and Leipfic, which being 
towns of ſome ſtrength could not be ſuddenly reduced. 
Maurice, obliged to quit the field, and to ſhut himſelf 
up in his capital, diſpatched courier after courier to the 
Emperor, repreſenting his dangerous fituation, and ſoli- 
citing him with the moſt earneſt importunity to march 
immediately to his relief. But Charles, buſy at that 
time in preſcribing terms to ſuch members of the 
league as were daily returning to their allegiance, thought 
it ſufficient to detach Albert Marquis of Brandenburg- 
Anſpach with three thouſand men to his aſſiſtance. Albert, 
though an enterprizing and active officer, allowed him- 
ſelf to be ſurprized by the Elector, who killed ma- 
ny of his troops, diſperſed the remainder, ' and took 
him priſoner +, Maurice continued as much expoſed as 
formerly ; and if his enemy had known how to improve 
the opportunity which preſented itſelf, his ruin muſt have 
been immediate and unavoidable. But the Elector, no 
leſs flow and dilatory when inveſted with the ſole com- 
mand, than he had been formerly when joined in au- 
thority with a partner, never gave any proof of military 
activity but in this enterprize againſt Albert. Inſtead of 
marching directly towards Maurice, whom the defeat of 
his ally had greatly alarmed, he inconſiderately liſtened 
to overtures of accommodation, which his artful antago- 
niſt propoſed with no other intention than to amuſe 
him, and to flacken the vigour. of his operations. 
Sven, indeed, was the poſture of the Emperor's af- The Em- 
fairs that he could not march inſtantly to the relief of his _ 
ally. Soon after the ſeparation of the confederate army, aulacking 
f | the Elector 
leid. 418. Thuan. lib. iv. 128. and Land- 
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Beer vill. he, in order to eaſe himſelf of the burden of maintaining 
— — oy TAY number of troops, had diſmiſſed the count 


wp 


of Buren with his Flemings , imagining that the 8. 
niards and Germans, together with the papal — 


would be fully ſufficient to cruſh any degree of vigour 


that yet remained among the members of the league. But 
Paul, growing wiſe too late, began now to diſcover the 
imprudence of that meaſure, from which the more ſaga. 


cious Venetians had endeavoured in vain to diſſuade him. 
The rapid progreſs of the Imperial arms, and the eaſe 


with which they had broken a combination that appeared 


ſo firm and powerful, opened at length his eyes, made 
him forget at once all the advantages which be had Ex= 


abſolute a 


peed from ſuch a compleat triumph over hereſy, and 
placed, in the ſtrongeſt light, his own impolitic conduct, 
in having contributed towards acquiring for Charles ſuch 
an immenſe increaſe of power, as would enable him, af. 
ter oppreſſing the liberties of Germary, to give law with 

1 to all the ſtates of Italy. The moment 
he perceived his error, he endeavoured to correct it. 
Without giving the Emperor any warning of his intenti- 
on, he ordered Farneſe, his grandſon, to return inſtant- 
ly to Italy with all the troops under his command, and 


at the ſame time recalled the licenſe which he had granted 


Charles, of appropriating, to his own uſe, a large ſhare 


of the church-lands in Spain. He was not deſtitute of 


pretences to juſtify this abrupt deſertion of his ally. The 
term of fix months, during which the ſtipulations in their 
treaty were to continue in force, was, now expired ; the 


league, in oppoſition to which their alliance had been 


framed, ſeemed to be entirely diſſipated ; Charles, in all 
his negotlations with the Princes and cities which had 
ſubmitted to his will, had neither conſulted the Pope, nor 
had allotted him any part of the conqueſts which he had 
made, nor had communicated to him any ſhare in the 
vaſt contributions that he had raiſed. He had not even 


made any proviſion for the ſuppreſſion of hereſy, or the 


re-eſtabliſhment of ie catholic religion, which were 
Paul's chief indue i ts to beſtow the treaſures of the 


| church ſo liberally inzearrying on the war. Theſe colours, 
| ſoever, dig — 


how ſpecious not conceal from the Emperor 


that ſecret jealouſy which was the true motive of the 


Pope's 
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one's conduct. But, as Paul's orders with regard to the Boos VIII. 
rope of his troops were no leſs peremptory than unex- I 
pected, it was impoſſible to prevent their retreat. Charles £ 
exclaimed loudly againſt this treachery, in_ abandoning 
him ſo unſeaſonably, while he was proſecuting a war un- 
dertaken in compliance with his earneſt ſolicitations, and 
from which, if ſucceſsful, fo much. honour and advan- 
| tage would redound to the church. To complaints he 
added threats and expoſtulations. But Paul remained in- 
flexible; his troops continued their march towards the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate ; and in an elaborate memorial, intended 
as an apology for his behaviour, he diſcovered new and 
more manifeſt ſymptoms of alienation from the Emperor, 
| together with a deep- rooted terror of his power . Charles 
weakened by the withdrawing of ſo great a body from his 
army, which was already much diminiſhed by the num- 
ber of garriſons that he had been obliged to throw into 
the towns which had capitulated, found it neceſſary to re- 
cruit his forces by new levies, before he could venture to 
march in perſon towards Saxony,, 
Tux fame and ſplendor of his ſucceſs could not have + _ 
failed of attracting ſuch multitudes of ſoldiers into his ,;e/tura the 
ſervice from all the extenſive territories now ſubject to his goverament 
authority, as muſt have ſoon put him in a condition of f On. 
taking the field againſt the Elector; but the ſudden and 
violent eruption of a conſpiracy at Genoa, as well as the 
great revolutions which that event, extremely myſterious 
in its firſt appearances, ſeemed to portend, obliged him 
toavoid entangling himſelf in new operations in Germa- 
ny, before he had fully diſcovered its ſource and tenden- 
cy. The form of government which had been eſtabliſhed 
in Genoa, at the time when Andrew Doria reſtored li- 
berty to his country, though calculated to obliterate the 
memory of former diſſentions, and received at firſt with 
eager approbation, did not, after a trial of near twenty 
= give univerſal ſatisfaction to theſe turbulent and 
actious republicans. As the entire adminiſtration of af- The objea 
fairs was now lodged in a certain number of noble fami- - +," og 
lies, many, envying them that pre-eminence, wiſhed for 
the reſtitution of a popular government, to which they 
had been accuſtomed ; and though: all reverenced the dif- 
intereſted virtue of Doria, and admired his talents, not a 
few were jealous of that aſcendant which he had acquired 


F. Paul. 208, 12 3. Thun. 1456. 
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Book VIIL.in all the councils of the commonwealth. His age, hoy. 
—-— ever, his moderation, and love of liberty, afforded ample 
"597- ſecurity to his countrymen that he would not abuſe hi; 
power, nor ſtain the cloſe of his days by attempting to 
overturn that fabrick, which it had been the labour and 

pride of his life to ere. But that authority and influ. 

ence, which in his hands were innocent, they eafily ſaw 
would prove deſtructive, if uſurped by any citizen of 

greater ambition, or leſs virtue. A citizen of this dan- 

gerous character had actually formed ſuch pretenſions, 

and with ſome proſpect of ſucceſs. Giannetino Doria, 
whom his grand uncle Andrew deſtined to be the heir cf 
his private fortune, aimed likewiſe at being his ſucceſſor 
in power. His temper haughty, inſolent, and overbear- 
ing to ſuch a degree as would ſcarce have been tolerated in 
one born to reign, was altogether inſupportable in the citi- 
ꝛen of a free ſtate; and the more ſagacious among the 
Genoeſe already feared and hated him as the enemy of 
thoſe liberties for which they were indebted to his uncle, 
While Andrew himſelf, blinded by that violent and undiſ- 
_ cerning affection which perſons in advanced age often con- 
tract for the younger members of their family, ſet no 
bounds to the indulgence with which he treated him; 
ſeeming leſs ſolicitous to ſecure and perpetuate the ſree- 
dom of the commonwealth, than to aggrandize that un- 

deſerving kinſman. _ N 
Bur whatever ſuſpicion of Doria's deſigns, or whate- 
ver diſſatisfaction with the ſyſtem of adminiſtration in the 
commonwealth, theſe circumſtances might have occafion- 
ed, they would have ended, it is probable, in nothing 


| Fieſcocount more than murmurings and complaints, if John Lewis 


ef Levagza Fieſco, count of Lavagna, obſerving this growing diſguſt, 
2 _ A had not been encouraged by it to attempt one of the bold- 
racy. Fin eft actions recorded in hiſtory. That young noble · 
man, the richeſt and moſt illuſtrious ſubject in the re- 
public, poſſeſſed, in an eminent degree, all the qualities 

which win upon the human heart, which command re- 

ſpect, or ſecure attachment. He was graceful and ma- 
jeſtic in his perſon ; magnificent to profuſion ; of a gene- 
roſity that prevented the wiſhes of his friends, and ex- 

ceeded the expeQations of ſtrangers ; of an iuſinuating ad- 

dreſs, gentle manners and a flowing affability. Bur un- 

der the appearance of theſe virtues, which ſeemed to form 

him for enjoying and adorning civil life, he concealed all 

the diſpoſitions which mark men out for taking the lead * 

| the 
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n iracies; an inſatiable Boox VIII. 
me moſt dangerous and dark conſpiracies z an inſatiable Boox . 


and reſtleſs ambition, a courage unacquianted with fear, 
and a mind that diſdained ſubordination. Such a temper 
could ill broo*that ſtation of inferiority, wherein he was 
| placed in the republie ; and as he envied the power which 
the elder Doria had acquired, he was filled with indigna- 
tion at the thoughts of its deſcending, like an hereditary 


1847. 


poſſeſſion, to Giannetino. Theſe various paſſions, prey= 


ing with violence on his turbulent and aſpiring mind, de- 


termined him to attempt overturning that domination to | 


which he could not ſubmit, | 


Ar firſt he thought of an alliance with Francis; and Intrigues 


even propoſed it to the French ambaſſador at Rome, 
as the moſt effectual means of accompliſhing this; and 
after expelling Doria together with the Imperial faction 


nicated his ſcheme toa few choſen confidents, from whom 
he kept nothing ſecret, Verrina, the chief of them, a 


man of deſperate fortune, capable alike of adviſing and of 


| executing the moſt audacious deeds, remonſtrated with 
earneſtneſs againſt the folly of expoſing himſelf to the moſt 
imminent danger, while he allowed another to reap all 


the fruits of his ſucceſs ; and exhorted him warmly to aim 


himſelf at that pre-eminence in his country, to which he 


was deſtined by his. illuſtrious birth, was called by the 


voice of his fellow citizens, and would be raiſed by the 
zeal of his friends. This diſcourſe opened ſuch vaſt proſ- 
pects to Fieſco, and ſo ſuitable to his genius, that aban- 
doning his own plan, he eagerly adopted that of Verrina. 


| The other perſons preſent, though ſenſible of the hazar- 


dous nature of the undertaking, did not chooſe to con- 
| demn what their patron had ſo warmly approved. It was 
D reſolved, in this dark cabal, to aſſaſſinate the two 


as as well as the principal perſons of their party, to 


overturn the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of government, and to 


place Fieſco on the ducal throne of Genoa. Lime, how- 
ever, and preparations were requiſite to ripen ſuch a de- 
fign for execution ; and while he was employed in carry- 
ing on theſe, Fieſco made it his chief care to guard againſt 
every thing that might betray his ſecret, or create ſuſpici- 
on. The diſguiſe 
Wpenetrable. He ſeemed to be abandoned entirely to 

Vor. II. 2 pleaſure 


he aſſumed was of all others the moſt 


and prepa- 
rations of 
the conſpi- 
by his afſiſtance, he reſolved to put the public once more 
under the protection of that Monarch, hoping in return 

for that ſervice to be entruſted with the principal ſhare in 

the adminiſtration of government. But having commu- 
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Boox vil. pleaſure and diſſipation. A perpetual gaiety, diverſifeg 
by the purſuit of all the amuſements — 5 


and rank, engroſſed, in appearance, the whole of 1 


time and thoughts. But amidſt this hurry of diſſipation, 


he proſecuted his plan with the moſt cool attention, nei. 


ther retarding the deſign by a timid heſitation, nor preci. 
pitating the execution by an excels of impatience. He 
continued his correſpondence with the French ambaſſador 
at Rome, though without communicating to him his real 


intentions, that by his means he might ſecure the protec. 
| tion of the French arms, if hereafter he ſhould find it ne- 


cCeſſary to call them to his aid. He entered into a cloſe 


confederacy with Farneſe Duke of Parma, who being dif. 


guſted with the Emperor for refuſing to grant him the in- 


veſtiture of that dutchy, was eager to promote any mez- 


ſure that tended to diminiſh his influence in Italy, or to 


ruin a family ſo implicitly devoted to him as that of Do- 


' ria, Being ſenſible that in a maritime fate, the acquiſi- 


ion of naval power was what he t-chicfly to aim at, 
he four galleys from the Pope, who 

was not unacquainted with the defign which he had form- 
ed, and did not diſapprove of it. Under colour of fitting 


out one of theſe gallies to ſail on a cruiſe agai 


he not only aſſembled a good number of his own 
but engaged in his ſervice many bold adventurers, whom 


the truce between the Emperor and Solyman had depriv- 


ed of their uſual occupation and ſubſiſtence. 


Wurz Fieſco was taking theſe important Rieps, be 
preſerved ſo admi ä IIS of being de- 
voted intirely to pleaſure and amuſement, and paid court 
with ſuch artful addreſs to the two Dorias, as impoſed not 


only on the generous and unſuſpicious mind of Andrew, 


but deceived Giannetino, who conſcious of his own cri- 
minal intentions, was more apt to diſtruſt the defigns of 
others. So many inſtruments being nom prepated, no- 


thing remained but to ſtrike the blow. . Various conſulta 


tions were held by Fieſco with his confidants, in order to 


ſettle the manner of doing it wich the greateſt certainty 


and effect. At firſt, they propoſed to murder the Dorias 


and their chief adherents, during the celebration of high 


mals in the principal church; but as Andrew was often 
abſent from theſe religious ſolemnities, on account of bis 


great age, that deſign was laid aſide. It was then con- 
cod he 


ce Fieſco ſhould invite the uncle and nephew, 
with all their friends whom he bad marked out as vic- 
8 | 1 ims, 
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ums; to his houſe ; where it would be eaſy to tut them 


off at once without dangef or reſiſtance ; but as Gianne- 9 


tino was obliged to leave the town on the diy which they 


WO 
Boot VI 


had chofen, it became neceſſary likewiſe to alter this plan. 


They at laſt determined to attempt by open force, what 


they found dim̃ecuſt to effect by ſtratagem, and fixed on 
the night between the ſecond and third of January, for the 
execution of their enterprize. The time was choſen with 
great propriety ; for as the Doge of the former year was 


to quit his office, according to cuſtom, on the firſt of the 


month, and his fucceffor could not be elected ſooner than 


the fourth, the republic remained during that interval in 
a fort of anarchy, and Fieſco might with leſs violence take 
of the vacant dignity 55 


Tus morning of that day 
his friends, pathng fome hours among them with a ſpirit 
28 gay and unembarraſſed as at other times. Towards 


of reſpect, and ſurveying their countenance and behavi- 
our with the attention natural in his ſituation, was hap- 


py to obſerve the ſecurity in which they remained, 


without the leaft ht or dread of that ſtorm which 
had been fo long a gathering, and was now ready to burſt 
over their heads. From their palace he haſtened to his 


Fieſco employed in viſiting | The toni 


rators 2. 


ſemble to 
execute 


evening he paid court to the Dorias with his uſual marks their plan. 


own, which ſtood by itſelf. in the middle of a large court, 


furrounded by a high wall. The gates had been fet open 


in the morning, and all perſons, without diſtimction, were 


| allowed to enter, but ſtrong guards polted within the 


court ſuffered no one to return. Verrina meanwhile, and 


a few perſons truſted with the ſecret of the conſpiracy, af- 
ter ing Fieſco's vaſſals, as well as the crews of his 
gallies into the palace in ſmall bodies, with as little noiſe 
as poſſible, diſperſed themſelves through the city, and in 
the name of their patron, invited to an entertainment the 
Principal citizens whom they knew to be diſguſted with the 
adminiſtration of the Dorias, and to have both inclina- 
tion and to attempt a change in the government. 
Of the vaſt number of perſons who now filled - the pa- 
| lace, a few only knew for what purpoſe they were afſem- 
bled, the reſt aſtoniſhed at finding inſtead of the prepara- 
tions for a feaſt, a court crowded with armed men, and 
apartments filled with the inſtruments of war, gazed on 


terror 


P'a Was 


: | 


each other with a mixture of impatience, curioſity and 
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. os Vl. WhiLs their minds were in this ſtate of ſuſpenſe and 


agitation, Fieſeo appeared. With a look full of alacri 


pied ex · and confidence he addreſſed himſelf to the perſons of chief 


hortations 
to them. 


one effort, almoſt unaccompanied with dan- 
be — certain of ſucceſs. Theſe words, uttered with 
that irreſiſtible fervour which animates the mind when 


His inter- 
view Wil 
his wite. 


on alhes and 


| fighted to diſcern, as well as ious to guard againſt the 
vengeance which they deſerve. They will now feel the 


with a murmur of applauſe. To many whoſe fortunes 


diſtinction, telling them, that they were not now called to 
e of the pleafure of an entertainment, but to join 


in a deed of valour, which would lead them to liberty and 
Immortal renown, He fet before their eyes the exorbi. 
tant as well as intolerable authority of the elder Doria, 


which the ambition of Giannetino, and the partiality of - 


the Emperor to a family more devoted to him than to their 
country, was about to enlarge and to render perpetual 


This unrighteous domination, continued he, you have it 
now in your power to ſubvert, and to eſtabliſh the free- 
dom of your country on a firm baſis. The tyrants muſt 


be cut off. I have taken the moſt effectual meaſures for 
this purpoſe, My aſſociates are numerous. I can 

protectors if neceſſary. Happily the tyrants 
are as ſecure as I have been provident. Their inſolent 
contempt of their countrymen, has baniſhed the ſuſpici. 
on and timidity which uſually render the guilty quick- 


blow, before ſuſpect any hoſtile hand to be nigh, 
Let us then ſally forth, that we may deliver our country 


rouzed by great ohjects, made the deſired impreſſion on 
the audience. Fieſco's vaſſals, ready to execute whate- 
ver their maſter ſhould command, received his diſcourſe 


were deſperate, the licenſe and confufion of an inſurrec · 
tion afforded an agreeable proſpect. Thoſe of higher 
rank and more virtuous ſentiments, durſt not diſcover the 
ſurprize or horror with which they were ſtruck at the 
of an enterprize ſo unexpected and atrocious ; 


as each imagined the other to be in the ſecret of the con- 


8 himſelf ſurrounded by perſons who 
ited only a ſignal from their leader to perpetrate the 
greateſt crime. ith one voice then all applauded, ot 
1 * to applaud, the undertaking. 

AVING thus fixed and encouragell his aſſociates, be · 
fore he gave them his laſt orders, he haſtened for a mo- 
ment to the apartment of his wife, a lady of the noble 
houſe of Cibo, whom he loved with tender affection, and 

| | * 
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The noiſe of the armed men who crowded the court and 
palace, having long before this reached her ears, ſhe con- 
duded ſome hazardous enterprize to be in hand, and ſhe 


trembled for her huſband. He found her in all the an- 


ouiſh of uncertainty and fear ; and as it was now impoſſi- 
dle to keep his deſign concealed, he informed her of what 
he had undertaken. The proſpe& of a ſcene fo full of 


horror as well as danger, compleated her agony 3 and 


foreboding immediately in her mind the fatal iſſue of it, 
ſhe endeavoured, by her tears, her entreaties, and her deſ- 
pair to divert him his purpoſo. Fieſco, after trying 
in vain to ſooth and to inſpire her with hope, broke from 
a ſituation into which an exceſs of tenderneſs had unwari- 
| ly ſeduced him, though it could not ſhake his reſolution. 
« Farewell, cried he, as he quitted her apartment, you 
ſhall either never fee me more, or you ſhall behold to- 
morrow every thing in Genoa ſubje to your power.” 
As ſoon as he rejoined his companions, he allotted each 


attack 
his proper ſtation ; ſome were appointed to aſſault and the city. 


ſeize the different gates of the city; ſome to make them- 
ſelves maſters of the different ſtreets or places of ſtrength :. 
Fieſco reſerved for himſelf the attack of the harbour where 


Doria's gallies were laid up, as the poſt of chief impor- 


tance, and of -preateſt danger. It was now midnight, 
and the citizens flept in the ſecurity of peace, when this 
band of conſpirators, numerous, deſperate and well 
armed, ruſhed out to execute their plan. They ſurprized 
without reſiſtance ſome of the gates. They got poſſeſſi- 
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on of others after a ſharp conflict with the ſoldiers on 


guard, Verrina, with the that had been fitted out 


againſt the Turks, blocked up the mouth of the Darſena 
or little harbour where Daria's fleet lay. All poſſibility 
of eſcape being by this precaution cut off, when Fieſco 
attempted to enter the gallies from the ſhore to which 
they were made faſt, as they were unrigged and diſ- 
armed, having no crew on board but the faves chained 
| to the oar, they were in no condition to make reſiſtance. 
Every quarter of the city was now filled with noiſe and. 
tumult, all the ſtreets reſounding with the cry of Fiz/ca 
and liberty. At that name, fo popular and beloved, ma- 
ny of the lower rank took arms, and joined the conſpira- 


tors. The nobles and partizans of the ariſtocracy, aſto- 


niſhed or affrighted, ſhut the gates of their houſes, and 
thought of nothing but ſecuring them from pillage. | 4 
=. | | 


back, ſaved himſelf by fight. Meanwhile, a few ſena- 


public *. At fr, ſome of the moſt daring among them 
attempted to rally the ſcattered ſoldjers, and to attack a 


| from the ſhore to the veſſel happening to overturn, he 
fell into the ſea, whilſt he — forward too precipitate- 
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Pros VIIL laſt, the noiſe excited by this ſcene of violence and con. 
18. 


fafion, reached the palace of Doria ; Giannetino ſtarted 
immediately from his bed, and imagining that it was oc. 
caſioned by ſome mutiny among the . out 
with a few attendants, and hurried towards t 

The gate of St. Thomas, t — Tar 
was already in the boſton the conſpirators, who, 
the moment he entered, fell upon him with the utmoſt 


fury, and murdered kim upon the ſpot. The ſame muſt 
have been the fate of the elder Doria, if Jerome de Fieſco 


had executed his brother's plan, — had proceeded im- 
mediately 22 wh in his palace ; but yh the 
ſordid conſideration of preven its being plundered 
amidſt the confuſion, having buen his followers to ad- 


vance, Andrew got intelligence of his nephew's * 


as well as of his own danger; and mounting on horſe- 


tors had the courage to in the palace of the re- 


body of the conſpirators ; but being repulſed with loſs, 
all agreed that nothing now remained, but to treat with 
the party which ſeemed to be irrefitible. Depu ties were ac- 
condingy ſent to learn of Fieſco what were the conceſ- 
fions with which be would be fatisfied,- or rather to 
ſubmit to whatever terms he ſhould pleaſe to preſcribe.” 
Bur by this time Fieſco, with whom were em- 
owered to negotiate, was no more. Juſt. as he was go- 
ing to leave the harbour, where every thing had [Ink 
to his wiſh, that he might join his victorious compani- 
ons, he heard ſome extraordinary uproar on board the 
Admiral galley. Alarmed at the noiſe, and fearing that 


the ſlaves might break their chains, and overpower his 
aſſociates, he ran thither ; but the plank which reached 


ly. Being loaded with heavy armour, he ſunk to the bot- 
tom, and periſhed in the very moment when he muſt have 
taken full poſſeſſion of every thing that his ambitious 
heart could defixe. Verrina was the fuſt who diſcovered 
this fatal accident, and foreſgeing, at once, all its conle- 


quences, concealed it with 2 utmoſt induſtry from eve 
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to have kept it ſecret, until a treaty with the ſenators 
ſhould have put the city in the power of the conſpirators, 
All their hopes of this were diſconcerted by the impru- 
dence of Jerome Fieſco, who, when the deputies of the 
for his brother, the count of Lavagna, 


2 childiſh vanity, <* 1 am now the only 
mat title belongs, and 


1 they might make their propoſals to Him, replied with 
perſon to whom 
with me you mult treat.” Theſe . 


238 
abet, amidſt the darkneſs and confuſion of the night, Boos vu 


1547: 


words diſcovered. both to his friends and enemies what 


had happened, and made the impreſſion that might have 
been expected upon both. The deputies, by 


this event, the only one which could occaſion uch a 


8 daß i — their 
forming 2 body capable of defending 
republick. On the other hand the conſpirators aſtoniſh- 
eld at the death of a man whom they adored and truſted, 


ing 
the conſpiracy had been concerted, and which ned 7 — 
tributed hitherto ſo much to its ſucceſs, proved now the 
chief cauſe of its miſcarriage. The leader was 


the greater part of thoſe who acted under him, knew not 


his confidants, and were ſtrangers to the object at which 
he aimed, There was no perſon among them whoſe au- 
thority or abilities entitled him to aſſume Fieſco's place, 
or to finiſh his plan; after having loſt the ſpirit which a- 
nimated it, life and activity deſerted the whole 1 
— — the conſpirators withdrew to their houſes, h 

amidſt the darkneſs of the night they had 
— and might remain unknown. Others ſought 
for ſafety by a timely retreat ; and before break of en all 
fled with precipitation from S_ which, but a 


Nexr morning every thing was quiet 
an enemy was to be ſeen ; few marks of the violence of rereſtabi 


the former ppeared, the conſpirators havi con- 
dufted "heir ep with 12 — than bieder 
4 


partizans, 
the — > the 


* Jerome, a giddy Nom th felt 


„ edge them as 


in Genoa ; not Trail 
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233 THE REIGN OF THE, 
Boox VII. and gained all their advantages by ſurprize, rather than 
re- 


py force of arms. Towards evening Andrew Doria re 
1547- turned to the city, being met by all the inhabitants, who 
received him with acclamations of joy. Though the dif. 
grace as well as danger of the preceding night, were freſh 
in his mind, and the mangled body of his kinſman 1 
before his eyes, ſuch was his moderation and magnamity, 
that the decree iſſued by the ſenate againſt the conſpira- 
tors, did not exceed that juſt meaſure of ſeverity which 
was requiſite for the ſupport of government, and was dic. 
tated neither by the violence of reſentment, not the ran. 

. 8 SEP. 0 5 

3 AFTER taking the _— precautions for preventi 
TT. the flame, which was now ſo happily extinguiſhed, — 
at this con- breaking out ane w, the firſt care of the ſenate was to ſend 
ſpiracy. an ambaſſador to the Emperor to give him a particular detail 
of what had happened, and to beg his aſſiſtance towards the 
reduction of Montobbio, a ſtrong fort on the hereditary 
eſtate of the Fieſci, in which Jerome had ſhut himſelf 
up. Charles was no leſs alarmed than aſtoniſhed at an 
event ſo ſtrange and unexpected. He could not believe 
that Fieſco, ON bold or adventurous _ —.— 
attempted ſuch an enterprize, but on foreign ſuggeſtion, 
and from hope of foreign aid. Being informed that the 
Duke of Parma was well acquainted with the — of the 
conſpirators, he immediately ſuppoſed that the N could 
not be i t of a meaſure, which his ſon coun- 
ten . Proceeding from this to a farther conjeQure, 
which Paul's cautious maxims of policy in other inſtances 
rendered extremely probable, he concluded that the 
French King muſt have known and approved of the de- 
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; and he began to apprehend that this might 
e nh the Nen of er which bad ſo long in 


Suſpends his Italy. As he had drained his Italian territories of troops 
operations ON account of the German war, he was altogether un- 
ipGerwany. provided for reſiſting any hoſtile attack in that country; 
and on the firſt appearance of danger he muſt have de 


* Thuan. 93. Sigonii vita Andrez Doria, 1196. La Conjuratioo de 
Compte de Fieſque par Cardin, de Retz. Adriani Iſtoria. lib. vi. 369. 
Folietz Conjuratio Jo. Lud. Fieſci ap. Crev. The. Ital. i. 883. 
+ It is remarkable, that Cardinal de Retz compoſed, at the age of 
eighteen, © hiſtory of this conſpiracy, containing ſuch « diſcovery of bis 
admiration of Fielco and his enterprize, that it is nor ſurpriaing that 2 m. 
niſter, ſo jealous and diſcerning as Richlieu, ſhould be led by the peruſal of 
it to predi& the turbulent and dangerous ſpirit of that young Eccleſialtick. 
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ved thither the greateſt part of its forces for its defence, Boox Vill 
_ fituation * it would not have been alto 
gether imprudent in the Emperor to have advanced in 187 
perſon againſt the Elector, until he ſhould learn with 
ſome degree of certainty whether ſuch a ſcene were not 
about to open in Italy, as might put it out of his pow- 
er to keep the field with an army fufficient to oppoſe 


- 


63 


THE 


| "os _ Emperor's dread of the hoſtile intentions of 
=. 


164% any imaginary or ill- grounded ſuſpicion, Paul had alrea- 
Francis Je- dy given the 
perors Mity. Charles could not hope, that Francis, after a ri- 
wer and valſhip of ſo long continuance, would behold the great 

ro- 
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the Pope and French King did not proceed from 
ſtrongeſt proofs both of his jealouſy and en- 


advantages which he had gained over-the confederate 
teſtants, without feeling his ancient emulation revive. 
He was not deceived in this conjecture. Francis had ob- 
ſerved the rapid progreſs of his arms with deep concern, 
and though prevented hitherto, by circumſtances which 
have been mentioned, from interpoſing in order to check 
them, he was now convinced that, if he did not make 
ſome extraordinary and timely effort, Charles muſt ac- 
quire ſuch a degree of power as would enable him to give 
law to the reſt of Europe. This apprehenſion, which 
did not take its riſe from the envy of rivalſhip alone, but 
was entertained by the wiſeſt politicians of the age, ſug- 
geſted various expedients which might ſerve to retard = 
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urſe of the Emperor's victories, and to form by degrees Boo IX. 
Ee againſt him as might put a ſtop to hi 
Wir n this view, Francis inſtruQed his emiſfaries in Negotiates 
Germany to employ all their addreſs in order to revive the aich the 
courage of the co es, and to prevent them from Proteſtants; 
ſubmitting to the Emperor. He made liberal offers of 
his aſſiſtance, and entering into a cloſe correſpondence 
with the EleQor and Landgrave, whom he knew to be 
the maſh newous 32 as the mt of the 
whole body, he uſed every argument, and propoſed ev 
CES could either confirm their dread of the 
Emperor's deſigns, or determine them not to imitate the 
inconſiderate credulity of their aſſociates in giving up their 
religion and liberties to his diſpoſal. While he took this 
ſtep towards continuing the civil war which raged in Ger- 
many, he endeavoured, likewiſe, to ſtir 


up ſoreizu ne- 

mies againſt the Emperor. He ſolicited Solyman to ſeize an, 7 
this favourable opportunity of invading Hungary, which | 
had been drained of all the neceffary for its de- 
fence, in order to form the army againſt the confederates 
of Smalkalde. He exhorted the Pope to repair, by a vi- 
gorous and ſeaſonable effort, the error of which he had 
been guilty in contributing to raiſe the Emperor to ſuch a 
formidable height of power. Finding Paul, both from with the 
the conſciouſneſs of his own miſtake, and his dread of its 9P* 32 
conſequences, abundantly diſpoſed to liſten to his exhor= 
tations, he availed himſelf of this favourable diſpoſition 
which the Pontiff to diſcover, as an argument to 
gain the Venetians. He endeavoured to convince them 
that nothing could fave Italy, and even Europe from op- 
| preſſion and ſervitude, but their joining the Pope and him 
in giving the firſt beginning to a general confederacy in 
order to humble that ambitious potentate, whom they 
had all equal reaſon to dread. racks 

Having ſet on foot theſe negotiations in the ſouthern with the 
courts, he turned his attention next towards thoſe in the Kings of 
north of Europe. As the King of Denmark had parti- _— 
cular reaſons to be offended with the Emperor, Francis land. 
imagined that he would not be backward to approve of 
the league which he had projected; and leſt conſiderati- 
ons of caution or prudence ſhould reſtrain him from join- 
ing in ĩt, he attempted to overcome theſe, by offering him 
the young Queen of Scots in marriage to his ſon 2. As 


* Mem. de Rib. 3. 600, CoC. 


the 
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236 THE REIGN OF THE 
;Boox IX. the miniſters who governed England in the name of Ed. 
| ward VI, had openly declared themſelves converts to the 
'547- opinions of the 1 as ſoon as it became ſafe u 

Henry's death to lay aſide that diſguiſe which his unforgiv- 
ing bigotry had forced them to aſſume, Francis flattered 
himſelf that their zeal would not allow them to remain 

inactive ſpectators of the overthrow and deſtruction of 
thoſe who profeſſed the ſame faith with themſelves; and 
he hoped that notwithſtanding the ſtruggles of faction in. 
cident to a minority, and the proſpect of an approaching 
rupture with the Scots, he might prevail on them likewiſe 

to take part in the common cauſe *. 15 

WII Francis employed ſuch variety of expedients, 
and exerted fhimſelf with ſuch extraordinary activity, to 
rouze the different ſtates of Europe againſt his rival, he 
did not negle& what depended on himſelf alone. He le- 
12 vied troops in all parts of his dominions ; he collected mi. 
1 litary ſtores; he contracted with the Swiſs cantons for a 
Mi: 16 conſiderable body of men ; he put his finances in admira- 
„ ble order; he remitted conſiderable ſums to the Elector 
and Landgrave; and took all the other ſteps neceſſary to- 
wards commencing hoſtilities on the ſhorteſt warning, and 


| 


_— . with proper vigour +. X | 

187  TheEmper- OPERAT1Ons ſo complicated, and which required the 
mn or greatly putting ſo many inſtruments in motion, did not — ny 
=” alarmed. Emperor's obſervation. He was ſoon informed of Fran- 
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cis's intrigues in the ſeveral courts, as well as of his'do- 
meſtic preparations ; and ſenſible how fatal an interrupti- 
on a foreign war would prove to his defigns in Germany, 
he trembled at the proſpect of that event. The danger, 
however, appeared to him as unavoidable as it was great. 
He knew the inſatiable and well directed ambition of So- 
Iyman, and that he always choſe the ſeaſon for beginning 
his military enterprizes with prudence equal to the valour 
with which he conducted them. The Pope, as he had 
good reaſon to believe, wanted not pretexts to juſtify a 
rupture, nor inclinations to begin hoſtilities. He had al- 
ready made ſome diſcovery of his fentiments, by expreſſ- 
ing a joy altogether unbecoming the head of the church, 
upon 'receiving an account of the advantage which the 
Elector of Saxony had gained over Albert of Branden- 
; and as he was now ſecure of finding in the French 
King, an ally of ſufficient power to ſupport him, he was 


„ Mem, de Rid. l. 635. + Mem. de Rib. i. 595, = 
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at no pains to conceal the violence and extent of his en- Boot IX. 
mity *. The Venetians, Charles was well aſſured, had —— 
long obſerved the growth of his power with jealouſy, which 3% 
added to the ſolicitations and promiſes of France, might 
at laſt quicken their ſlow counſels, and overcome their 
natural caution. The Danes and Engliſh, it was evident, 
had both peculiar reaſon to be diſguſted, as well as ſtrong 
motives to act againſt him. But above all, he dreaded . 
the active emulation of Francis himſelf, whom he con- 
Gdered as the foul and mover of any confederacy that 
could be formed againſt him; and as that Monarch had 
afforded protection to Verrina, who failed directly to Mar- 
ſeilles upon the miſcarriage of Fieſco's confederacy, Charles 
ed every moment the commencement of thoſe hoſtile 
operations in Italy, of which he conceived the inſurrection 
in Genoa to have been only the prelude. 
Bur while he remained in this ſtate of ſuſpenſe and Entertains 
ſolicitude, there was one circumſtance which afforded him 2 
ſome proſpe& of eſcaping the danger. The French ing ſtate ot 
King's health began to decline. A diſeaſe, the effect of Francis's 
his intemperance and inconſiderate purſuit of pleaſure, b<alth. 
preyed gradually on his conſtitution, The preparations 
of war, as well as the negotiations in the different courts, 
began to languiſh, together with the Monarch, who 
gave ſpirit to both. The Genoeſe, during that interval, March. 
reduced Montobbio, took Jerome Fieſco priſoner, and 
putting him together with his chief adherents to death, 
extinguiſhed all remains of the conſpiracy. Several of 
the Imperial cities in Germany, deſpairing of timely 
aſſiſtance from France, ſubmitted to the Emperor. Even 
the Landgrave ſeemed diſpoſed to abandon the EleQor, and 
to bring matters to a ſpeedy accommodation, on ſuch terms 
as he could obtain. In the mean time, Charles waited 
with impatience the iſſue of a diſtemper, which was to 
decide whether he muſt relinquiſh all other ſchemes, ia 
order to prepare for reſiſting a combination of the greater 
part of Europe againſt him, or whether he might proceed 
to invade Saxony, without interruption or fear of danger. 
Tus good fortune, ſo remarkably propitious to his 
family, that ſome hiſtorians have called it the Star of 
the Houſe of Auſtria, did not deſert him on this occafion. 
Francis died at Rambouillet, on the laſt day of March, in - <>oardag 


the fifty-third year of his age, and the thirty-third of his red. an 


on bis cha» 
* Mem, de Rib, tom. i. 637. Gala 
| reign. i: 


Charles. 


2 


es I. reigi. During twenty-eight years of that time, an avowed 
8 rivalſhip ſubſiſted between him and the Emperor, which 
1547- involved not only their own dominions, but the greater 


THE REIGN OF THE 


TS Wn COYOTE Sites 
animoſity, and drawn out to a greater length, than had 
been known in any former period. Many circumſtances 
contributed to - Their animoſity was founded in 
oppoſition of intereſt, heigthened by perſonal emulation, 
and exaſperated not only by mutual injuries, but by reci. 
procal inſults. At the fame time, whatever advantage 
one ſeemed to poſſeſs towards gaining the aſcendant, waz 
wonderfully balanced by ſome favourable circumſtance, 
peculiar to the other. Emperor's dominions were of 

eat extent, the French King's lay more compact; 
Francis governed his kingdom with abſolute power ; that 
of Charles was limited, but he ſupplied the want of au- 
thority by addreſs; the troops of the former were more 
impetuous and enterprizing , thoſe of the latter better 
_ diſciplined, and more patient of fatigue. The talents 
CES TC ETE Ne as different wm 

vantages which » contributed no 
to 8 them. Francis took his 
reſolutions ſuddenly, proſecuted them at firſt with warmth, 
and puſhed them INS a moſt adventurous 
courage; but being deſtitute e perſeverance neceſſary 
to ſurmount difficulties, he often abandoned his deſigns, 


or relaxed the _ of | 


uit, from impatience, and 


ſometimes from harles deliberated long, and 
determined with 3 but, having once fixed his 
plan, he adhered to it with inflexible obſtinaey, and neither 
danger nor diſt t could turn him afide from the 


execution of it. The ſucceſs of their enterprizes was al- 
„ different as their characters, and was uniformly 
in by them. Francis, by his impetuous activity, 
_— Cn I s beſt-laid ſchemes ; Char- 
= a more calm but proſecution of his deſigns, 
dend the rapidity of his rival's career, and baffled ot 
repulſed his moſt vigorous efforts. The former, at the 
opening of a war or of a campaign, broke in upon his 
enemy with the violence of a torrent, and carried all before 
him; the latter, waiting until he faw the force of his rival 
begin to abate, recovered in the end not only all that he 
had loſt, but made new acquiſitions. Few of the French 
Monarch's attempts towards conqueſt, whatever promiſing 
* 
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239 | 


happy iſſue 3 many of the Emperor's enterprizes, even Pn 1X. | 


after they appeared deſperate and impraQicable, terminated —” 


moſt proſperous manner. Francis was dazzled 
ba ſplendour of an undertaking ; Charles was allured 
by the proſpeR of its turning to his advantage. The de- 


8 oree, however, of their comparative merit and reputation, 


periori 
Cory of Pavia, and whi 


in enemy, and endeav 
— equally formidable to them all. The cha- 
racters of Princes, too, / eſpecially among their contem- 


poraries, depend not only upon their talents for govern- 


adminiſtration, was nevertheleſs hu- 


dominions, they never murmured at acts of male- 


adminiſtration, which in a Prince of leſs engaging diſpo- 


it; the illufion ariſing from his private virtues muſt have 
cealed, and poſterity would have judged of his public con- 
duct with its uſual impartiality ; but another circumſtance 
Pievented this, and his name hath been tranſmitted to 
ſterity with increafing reputation. Science and the arts 
» at that time, made little progreis in France, They 

18 were 


f 


ouring to ſet bounds 


y errors conſpicuous in his foreign 


ſitions, would have been deemed unpardonable. This 
admiration, however, muſt have been temporary only, 
and would have died away with the courtiers who beſtowed 


1847. 
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THE REIGN OF THE 


Boox IX. were juſt beginning to advance beyond the limits of Ita, 


—>—— where they had revived, and which had hitherto been 


1547. 


their only ſeat. Francis took them immediately under 
his protection, and vied with Leo himſelf, in the zeal and 
munificence with which he encouraged them. He invited 
learned men to his court, he converſed with them fami. 


harly, he employed them in buſineſs, he raiſed them tg 


offices of dignity, and honoured them with his confidence, 


That race of men, not more prone to complain when 


denied the reſpect to which they fancy themſelves entitled. 
than apt to be pleaſed when treated with the diftinQion 
which they conſider as their due, thought they could not 
exceed in gratitude to ſuch a benefactor, and trained their 
invention, and employed all their ingenuity in panegyric, 


Succeeding authors, warmed with their deſcriptions of 


Francis's bounty, adopted their encomiums, and refined 
upon them. The appellation of Father of Letters beſtowed 
upon Francis, hath rendered his memory ſacred among 
hiſtorians, and they ſeem to have regarded it as a fort d 


impiety to uncover his infirmities, or to point out his 


defeas, Thus Francis, notwithſtanding his inferior abi- 
lities, and want of ſucceſs, hath more ualled the 
fame of Charles. The virtues which he as 2 
man, have entitled him to greater admiration and praiſe 
than have been beſtowed upon the extenſive genius and 


fortunate arts of a more capable, but leſs amiable rival. 


By his death, a conſiderable change was made in the 


ſtate of Europe. Charles, grown old in the arts of govern- 
ment and command, had now to contend only with 


younger Monarchs, who could not be regarded as an equal 
match for him, who had ſtood the encounter with 
Henry VIII. and Francis I. and come off with honour in 
all theſe different conteſts, By this event, he was eaſed 


of all his diſquietude, and was happy to find that he might 
begin with ſafety thoſe operations againſt the EleRor of 


Saxony, which he had hitherto been obliged to ſuſpend. 


He knew the abilities of Henry II. who had juſt mounted 


the throne of France, to be greatly inferior to thoſe of 
his father, and foreſaw that he would be ſo much occu- 
pied for ſome time in diſplacing the late King's miniſters, 
whom he hated, and in gratifying the ambitious demands 
of his own favourites, that he had nothing to dread, 


either from his perſonal efforts, or from any confederacy 
which this unexperienced Prince could form. 


Bur 


W retſre? 
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Bur as it was uncertain how long ſuch an interval of Book IX. 
ſecurity might continue, Charles determined inſtantly to 
improve it; and as ſoon as he heard of Francis's demiſe, Chase 
he began his march from Egra on the borders of Bohemia. marches a- 
But the departure of the Papal troops, together with the — — 

retreat of the Flemings, had ſo much diminiſhed his Bs: 
Y 2rmy, that ſixteen thouſand men were all he could aſſem- April 13. 
ble. With this inconſiderable body he ſet out on an | 
expedition, the event of which was to decide what de- 
gree of authority he ſhould poſſeſs from that period in 
Germany: but as this little army conſiſted chiefly of the 
veteran Spaniſh and Italian bands, he did not, in truſting 
to them, commit much to the deciſion of chance, and 
even with ſo ſmall a force he had reaſon to entertain the 
moſt ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs. The EleQor, it is true, 
had levied an army greatly ſuperior in number; but nei- 
ther the experience and diſcipline of his troops, nor the 
abilities of his officers, were to be compared with thoſe 
of the Emperor. The EleQor, beſides, had already 
been guilty of an error, which deprived him of all the 
advantage which he might have derived from his ſupe- 
riority in number, and was alone ſufficient to have occa- 
ſion edhis ruin. Inſtead of keeping his forces united, he 
detached one great body towards the frontiers of Bohe- 
mia, in order to facilitate his junction with the malecon- 
tents of that kingdom, and cantoned a conſiderable part 
of what remained in different places of Saxony, where 
he expected the Emperor would make the firſt impreſ- 
hen, vainly imagining that theſe open towns, with ſmall 
garriſons, might be rendered tenable againſt an enemy. 3 

Tur Emperor entered the ſouthern frontier of Sax- Progreſs of 
ony, and attacked Altorf upon the Elſter. The folly of bis armiet. 
the meaſure which the Eelctor had taken was imme- 
diately ſeen, the troops poſted in that town ſurrendering 
without reſiſtance; and thoſe in all the other places be- 
tween that and the Elbe, either imitated their example, 
or fled as the Imperialiſts approached. Charles, that 

they might not recover from the panic with which they 
ſeemed to be ſtruck, advanced without loſing a moment. 
The Elector, who had fixed his head quarters at Meiſſen, 
continued in his wonted ſtate of fluctuation and uncertain- 
y. He even became more undetermined, in proportion 
as the danger grew near and called-for prompt and de- 
Cifive reſolutions. Sometimes he acted, as if he had re- 
ſolved to defend the banks of the Elbe, and to hazard a 
Vol. II. Q battle 
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Book IX. battle with the enemy, as ſoon as the detachments which 
pe had called were able to join him. At other times, 


1647. 


the more prudent counſels of thoſe who adviſed him to 
tire under the. fortifications of Wittemberg, where the 


capable of deciding. He left a detachment at Muhlberg 
at that place; and advancing a few miles with his main 


ſeſſed by the Saxons was higher than that which he oc- 
cupied. Undiſmayed, however, by all theſe obſtacle, 


vantage, and where he might wait, in ſafety, for the 


cording to which he propoſed to regulate his ſubſequent 


motions. 


river, and to attack the enemy wherever he could come 


though naturally darfng and impetuous, and Maurice of 
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he abandoned this as raſh and perilous, ſeeming to adopt 
endeavour at protracting the war, and for that end to re. 
Imperialiſts could not attack him without manifeſt diſad- 


ſuccours which he expeRed from Mecklenburgh, Pome. 
rania, and the Proteſtant cities on the Baltic. Without 
fixing upon either of theſe plans, he broke down the 
bridge at Meiſſen, and marched along the eaſt bank of the 
Elbe to Muhlberg. There he deliberated a new, and 
after much heſitation, adopted one of theſe middle 
ſchemes, which are always acceptable to feeble minds in- 


to oppoſe the Imperialiſts, if they ſhould attempt to paß 


body, encamped there in expeQation of the event, ac- 


_ CHARLES, meanwhile, puſhing forward inceſſantly, 
arrived the evening of the twenty-third of April on the 
banks of the Elbe oppoſite to Muhlberg. The river, at 
that place, was three hundred paces in breadth, above 
four feet in depth, its current rapid, and the bank poſ 


he called together his general officers, and without aſk- 
ing their opinions, communicated to them. his intention 
of attempting next morning to force his paſſage over the 


up with them. They all expreſſed their aſtoniſhment a 
ſuch a bold reſolution, and even the Duke of Alva, 


Saxony, notwithſtanding his impatience to cruſh his rival 
the EleQor, remonſtrated earneſtly againſt it. But the 
Emperor, confiding in his own judgment, or good for- 
tune, paid no regard to their arguments, and gave the 
orders neceſlary tor executing his deſign. 
EARLY in the morning, a body of Spaniſh and Italian 
foot marched towards the river, and began an inceſſant 
fire upon the enemy. The long heavy muſkets uſed in 


that age, did execution on the oppoſite bank, and __ 
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of the foldiers, hurried on by a martial ardour in order Book IX. 
to get nearer the enemy, ruſhed into the ſtream, and ad- wars. pat 
vancing breaſt high, fired with a more certain aim, and 15⁴7¹ 
with greater effect. Under cover of their fire, a bridge 
of boats was begun to be laid for the infantry; and a pea- 
fant having undertaken to conduct the cavalry through 
the river by a ford with which he was well acquainted, 
they alſo were put in motion. The Saxons poſted in 
Muhlberg endeavoured to obſtruct theſe operations, by a 
briſk fire from a battery, which they had erected; but 
as a thick fog covered al the low grounds upon the, river, 
they could not take aim with any certainty, and the Im- 
perialiſts ſuffered very little; at the ſame time the Saxons 
being much galled by the Spaniards and Italians, they fet 
on fire ſome boats which had been collected near the vil- 
lage, and prepared to retire. The Imperialiſts perceiv- 
ing this, ten Spaniſh ſoldiers inſtantly ſtript themſelves, 
and holding their ſwords with their teeth, ſwam acroſs 
the river, put to flight ſuch of the Saxons as ventured to 
oppoſe them, ſaved from the flames as many boats as were 
ſufficient to complete their own bridge, and by this ſpi- 
rited and ſucceſsful action, encouraged their companions 
no leſs than they intimidated the enemy. - 

By this time, the cavalry, each trooper having a foot 7 — 
ſoldier behind him, began to enter the river, the light 5 
horſe marching in the front, followed by the men at arms, 
whom the Emperor led in perſon, mounted on a Spaniſh 
horſe, dreſſed in a ſumptuous habit, and carrying a jave- 
lin in his hand. Such a numerous body — through 
2 great river, in which according to the directions of their 
guide they were obliged to make ſeveral turns, ſome- 
umes treading on a firm bottom, ſometimes ſwimming, 
preſented to their companions, whom they left behind, 

a ſpectacle equally magnificent and intereſting [4]. Their 
f courage, at laſt, ſurmounted every obſtacle, no man be- 
i traying any ſymptom of fear, when the Emperor ſhared 
: in the danger no leſs than the meaneſt ſoldier. The 
moment that they reached the oppoſite ſide, Charles, 
without waiting the arrival of the reſt of the infantry, 
1 advanced towards the Saxons with the troops which had 
- paſſed along with him, who fluſhed with their good for- 
: tune, and deſpiſing an enemy who had negleQed to op- 
y Poſe them, when it might have been done with ſuch ad- 


[d] Avila, 115. a. 


Q 2 vantage, 
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Book IX. vantage, made no account of their fuperior numbers, and 
—S— marched on as to a certain victory. 
m Sa DuRING all theſe operations, which neceſſarily con- 
ot the Elec- ſumed much time, the EleQor remained inactive in his 
tor, camp; and from an infatuation which appears to be ſo 
amazing, that the beſt informed hiſtortans impute it to 
the treacherous arts of his generals, who deceived him 
by falſe intelligence, he would not believe that the Em- 
peror had paſled the river or could be fo near at hand ſe]. 
Being convinced, at laſt, of his fatal miſtake, by the con- 
curring teſtimony of eye witneſſes, he gave orders for re- 
treating towards Wittemberg. But a German army en- 
cumbered, as uſual, with e and artillery, could 
not be put ſuddenly in motion. They had ſcarce begun 
to march when the light troops of the enemy came is 
view, and the Elector ſaw an engagement to be unavoid- 
able. As he was no leſs bold in action than irre ſolut: 
Battle of in council, he made the diſpoſition for battle with the 
Mulhaulen. greateſt preſence of mind, and in the moſt proper man- 
ner, taking advantage of a great foreſt to cover his wings, 
ſo as to prevent his being furrounded by the enemies ca- 
_ valry, which were far more numerous than his own. The 
Emperor, likewiſe, ranged his men in order as they came 
up, and riding along the ranks, exhorted them with few 
| but efficacious words to do their duty. It was with a ve- 
ry different ſpirit that the two armies advanced to the 
charge. As the day, which had hitherto been dark and 
cloudy, happened to clear up at that monent, this acci- 
dental circumſtance made an impreſſion on the different 
parties correſponding to the tone of their minds; the 
Saxons, ſurprized and diſheartened, felt pain at being 
expoſed fully to the view of the enemy; the Imperia- 
liſts, being now ſecure that the Proteſtant forces could 
not eſcape from them, rejoiced at the return of ſunſhine * 
as a certain preſage of victory. The ſhock of battle 
would not have been long or doubtful, if the perſonal 
courage which the EleQor diſplayed, together with the 
activity which he exerted from the moment that the ap- 
proach of the enemy rendered an engagement certain, 
and cut off all poſſibility of heſitation, had not revived 
in ſome degree the ſpirit of his trroops. They repulſed 
the Hungarian light horſe who began the attack, and re- 


le] Camerar. ap. Freber. iii. 493. Struv, corp. hiſt. Germ. 1047. 
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ceived with firmneſs the men at arms who next advanced 
to the charge; but as theſe were the flower of the Impe- 
rial army, were commanded by experienced officers, 
and fought under the s eye, the Saxons ſoon 


began to give way, and the light troops rallying at the 
> cr keg os their flanks, the fhght became 


al. A ſmall body of choſen foldiers, 


themſelves, and endeavoured to fave their maſter by re- 
tiring into the foreſt; but being ſurrounded on every fide, 
the EleQor, wounded in the face, exhauſted with fatigue, 
and perceiving all reſiſtance to be vain, furrendered him- 
ſelf a priſoner. He was conducted immediately towards 
the Emperor, whom he found juſt returned from the 
purſuit, ſtanding on the field of battle inthe full exultati- 
on of ſucceſs, and receiving the congratulations of his 
officers, upon this compleat victory obtained by his valour 
and conduct. Even in ſuch an unfortunate and humbling 
ſituation, the EleQor's behaviour was equally magnani- 
mous and decent. Senſible of his condition, he approach- 
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the Elector had fought in perſon, ſtill continued to defend 


The Elec- 
tor defeated 
and taken 


ed his conqueror without any of the ſullenneſs or pride, 


which would have been improper in a captive; and con- 
ſcious of his own dignity, he deſcended to no mean fub- 
miſſion, unbecFming the high tation which he held a- 


mong the German Princes. The fortune of war, faid 


he, has made me your priſoner, moſt gracious Emperor, 
and I hope to be treated Here, Charles harſkly in- 
terrupted him. © And am I then, at laſt, acknowledged 
to be Emperor; Charles of Ghent was the only title 
you lately allowed me. You ſhall be treated as you de- 
ſerve. At theſe words, he turned from him abruptly, 
with an haughty air. To this cruel repulſe, the King 
of the Romans added reproaches in his own name, uſing 


expreſſions ſtill more ungenerous and inſulting. The 


Elector made no reply; but, with an unaltered counte- 


nance, which diſcovered neither aſtomſhment nor dejec- 
tion, accompanied the Spaniſh ſoldiers appointed to guard 


him [f], 
Tuis decifive victory coſt the Imperialiſts only fifty 
men. 'Twelve hundred of the Saxons were killed chiefly 


in the purſuit, and a great number taken priſoners, 


[f} Sleid. hift. 426. Thuan. 136. Hortenſius de Bello German. ap. 
vol. ii. 498. Deſcript. pugnæ Mulberg. ibid. p. 3509. P. Heuter. 

Rer. Auſtr. lib. xii. c. 13. p. 298. RP | 
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Book IX. About four hundred kept in a body, and eſcaped to 
——— Wittemberg, together with the electoral Prince, who 
Chace, had likewiſe been wounded in the action. After reſting 
progreſs af- two days on the field of battle, partly to refreſh his army, 
ter his vic- and partly to receive the deputies of the adjacent towns, 
yy which were impatient to ſecure his protection by ſubmit- 
ting to his will, the Emperor began to move towards 
Wittemberg, that he might terminate the war at once, 

by the reduction of that city. The unfortunate EleQor 

was carried along in a ſort of triumph, and expoſed every 

where, as a captive, to his own- ſubjeQs; a ſpeQacle 
extremely afflicting to them who both honoured and lov- 

ed him; though the inſult was ſo far from ſubduing his 

firm ſpirit, that it did not even ruffle the wonted tran- 
auillity and compoſure of his mind. 


IoveſtsWit- As Wittemberg, the reſidence, in that 
temberg. 


age of the 
Electoral branch of the Saxon family, was one of the 
ſtrongeſt cities in Germany, and would not be taken, if 
properly defended, without great difficulty, the Emperor 
marched thither with the utmoſt diſpatch, hoping that 
while the conſternation occaſioned by his victory was ſtill 
recent, the inhabitants might imitate the example of 
their countrymen, and ſubmit to his power, as ſoon as he 
appeared before their walls, But SybillPSof Cleves, the 
Elector's wife, a woman no leſs diſtinguiſhed by her abi- 
lities than her virtue, inſtead of abandoning herſelf to 
tears and lamentation upon her huſband's misfortune, en- 
deavoured, by her example as well as exhortation, to ani- 
mate the citizens; and ſhe inſpired them with ſuch reſolu- 
tion, that, when ſummoned to ſurrender, they returned 
à vigorous anſwer, warning the Emperor to behave to- 
wards their ſovereign with the reſpe& due to his rank, 
as they were determined to treat Albert of Brandenburg, 
who was ſtill a priſoner, preciſely in the ſame manner 
that he treated him. The ſpirit of the inhabitants, no 
leſs than the ſtrength of the city, ſeemed now to render a 


ſiege in form neceſſary. After ſuch a ſignal victory it 


would have been diſgraceful not to have undertaken it, 


though at the ſame time the Emperor was deſtitute of 


every thing requiſite for carrying it on. But Mauricere- 
moved all difficulties, by engaging to furniſh proviſions, 
artillery, ammunition, pioneers, and whatever elſe ſhould 

be needed. Truſting to this, Charles gave orders to 
open the trenches before the town. It quickly a , 

| that Maurice's eagerneſs to reduce the capital of thoſe 
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dominions, which he expected as his reward for taking Book IX. 
arms againſt his kinſman, and deſerting the Proteſtant "Y 
cauſe, had led him to promiſe what exceeded his power 3475 
to perform. A battering train was, indeed, carried ſafe- 
ly down the Elbe from Dreſden to Wittemberg ; but as 
Maurice had no ſufficient force to preſerve a ſecure com- 
munication between his territories, and the camp of the 
beſiegers, Count Mansfeldt, who commanded a body of 
electoral troops, deſtroyed a convoy of proviſions and 
military ſtores, and diſperſed a band of pioneers deſtined 
for the ſervice of the Imperialiſts. This put a ftop to 
the progreſs of the ſiege, and convinced the Emperor 
that as he could not rely on Maurice's promiſes, recourſe 
ought to be had to ſome more expeditious as well as 
more certain method of getting poſſeſſion of the town. 

Tas unfortunate Elector was in his hands, and he The Empe- 
was ungenerous and hard-hearted enough to take adyan- Mt * 2059- 
tage of this, in order to make an experiment whether he treatment 
might not bring about his deſign, by working upon the of the Elec- 
tenderneſs of a wife for her huſband, or upon the piety ver 
of children towards their parent. With this view he 
ſummoned Sybilla a ſecond time to open the gates, let- 
ting her know that if ſhe again refuſed to comply, the 
EleQor ſhould anſwer with his head for her obſtinacy. 

To convnice her that this was not an empty threat, he 
brought his priſoner to an immediate trial. The proceed- 
ings againſt him were as irregular, as the ſtratagem was 
| barbarous. Inſtead of conſulting the ſtates of the Em- 
pire, or remitting the cauſe to any court, which accord- 
ing to the German conſtitution might have legally taken 
cognizance of the EleQor's crime, he ſubjected the 
greateſt prince in the Empire to the juriſdiction of a 
court-martial compoſed of Spaniſh and Italian officers, 
and in which the unrelenting Duke of Alva, a fit inſtru- A 
ment for any act of violence, preſided. This ſtrange May 10. 
tribunal founded its charge upon the ban of the Empire 
which had been iſſued againſt the priſoner, a ſentence 
pronounced by the ſole authority of the Emperor, and 
deſtitute of every legal formality which could render it 
valid; but preſuming him to be thereby manifeſtly con- 
victed of treaſon and rebellion, the court-martial con- 
demned him to ſuffer death by being beheaded. This 
decree was intimated to the EleQor while amuſing him- 
ſelf in playing at Chefs with Erneſt of Brunſwick his 
; Qa4  fellow- 
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| Book IX. fellow- priſoner. He pauſed for a moment, tho? without 


_ 3847. 
The Elec- 


The diſtreſs 
his fa- 
mily. 


of 


tor's mag- Emperor's proceedings: It is eaſy, continued he, to 
panimity. comprehend his ſcheme. I muſt die, becauſe Wittem-. 


with pleaſure, if, by that facrifice, I can preſerve the 


gaining ſuch victories. After this he withdrew to his 


niſh his power or territories, felt all her reſolution fail 
willing to make any ſacrifice in order to appeaſe an in- 


cenſed conqueror. At the ſame time, the Dilfe of 


_ prompted to do ſo merely by compaſſion for his ſiſter, and 
regard for his brother-in-law. The two other dreaded 


renounce honours and territories which they were born 


he challenged to continue the game. He played with 


none of whom Charles had communicated the true mo- 
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any ſymptom either of ſurprize or terror; and after tak. 
ing notice of the irregularity as well as injuſtice of the 


berg will not furrender; and I ſhall lay down my. life 


dignity of my houſe, and tranſmit to my pony the in. 
heritance which belongs to them. Would to God, that 
this ſentence may not affect my wife and children more 
than it intimidates me! and that they, for the ſake of 
adding a few days to a life already too long, may not 


to poſſeſs [s]. He then turned to his antagoniſt, whom 


his uſual attention and ingenuity, and having beat Earneſt, 
expreſſed all the fatisfation which is commonly felt on 


own apartment, that he might employ the reſt of his 
time in ſuch religious exerciſes as were proper in his 
ſituation [h]. 8 bs 

IT was not with the ſame indifference or compoſure, 
that the account of the Elector's danger was received at 
Wittemberg. Sybilla, who had ſupported with ſuch un- 
daunted fortitude her huſband's misfortunes, while ſhe 
imagined that they could reach no farther than to dimi- 


the moment his life was threatened. Solicitous to fave 
that, ſhe deſpiſed every other conſideration; and was 


Cleves, the Elector of Brandenburg, and Maurice, to 


tives of his violent proceedings againſt the EleQor, inter- 
ceded warmly with him to ſpare his life. The firſt was 


the univerſal reproach that they would incur, if, after 
having boaſted ſo often of the ample ſecurity which the 
Emperor had promiſed them with reſpect to their reli- 
gion, the firſt effect of their union with him ſhould be 
the public execution of a Prince, who was juſtly held 
in reverence as the moſt zealous protector of the Prote- 
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EMPEROR CHARUESTY. 
fant cauſe. Maurice, in particular, foreſaw that he Book IX. 
muſt become the object of deteſtation to the Saxons, and — 
could never hope to govern them with tranquillity, if 87. 
he were conſidered by them as acceſlary to the death of 

his neareſt kinſman, in order that he might obtain poſ- 


WuiLE they, from ſuch various motives, ſolicited His treaty 
Charles, with the moſt earneſt importunity, not to exe- _ os by 
cute the ſentence, Sybilla, and the reſt of the Elector N bich be 
family, conjured him by letters as well as meſſengers to furrenders 
ſcruple at no conceſſions that would extricate him out of — 
the preſent danger, and deliver them from their fears 
and anguiſh on his account. The Emperor, perceiving 
that the expedient which he had tried began to produce 
the effect he intended, fell by degrees from his former 


ngour, and allowed himſelf to ſoften into promiſes of 


clemency and forgiveneſs, if the Elector would ſhew him- 
ſelf worthy of his favour by ſubmitting to reaſonable 
terms, The Elector, on whom the conſideration of 
what he might ſuffer himfelf had made no impreſſion, 
was melted by the tears of a wife whom he loved, and 
could not reſiſt the entreaties of his family. In compli- May 19, 
ance with their repeated ſolicitations, he agreed to ar- 
ticles of accommodation, which he would otherwiſe 
have rejected with diſdain. The chief of them were, 
that he ſhould reſign the Electoral dignity, as well for 
himſelf as for his poſterity, into the Emperor's hands, 
to be diſpoſed of intirely at his pleafure; that he ſhould 
inſtantly put the Imperial troops in poſſeſſion of the cities 
of Wittemberg and Gotha; that he ſhould ſet Albert of 
Brandenburg at liberty without ranſom; that he ſhould 
ſubmit to the decrees of the Imperial chamber, and ac- 
quieſce in whatever! reformation the Emperor ſhould 
make in the conſtitution of that court; that he ſhould 
renounce all leagues againſt the Emperor or King of the 
Romans, and enter into no alliance for the future, in 
Which they were not comprehended. In return for theſe 
important conceſſions, the Emperor promiſed not only to 
{pare his life, but to ſettle on him and his poſterity the 


city of Gotha and its "territories, together with an an- 


nual penſion of fifty thouſand florins, payable out of the 

revenues of the eleQorate; and likewiſe to grant him a 

lum in ready money to be applied towards the diſcharge 

of his debts. Even theſe articles of grace were clogged 24remains 

with the mortifying condition of his remaining the Em- — 
a peror's 
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Book IX. peror's priſoner during the reſt of his life [i]. To the 
WAY whole, Charles had fubjoined, that he ſhould ſubmit t, 
 '597- the decrees of the Pope and council with regard to the 
controverted points in religion; but the Elector, though 
he had been perſuaded to facrifice all the objects which 
men commonly hold to be the deareſt and moſt valuable, 
was inflexible with regard to this point; and neither 
threats nor intreaties could prevail to make him renounce 
what he deemed to be truth, or perſuade him to a& in 
oppoſition to the dictates of his conſcience. 
Maurice As ſoon as the Saxon garriſon marched out of Wit. 
3 4 temberg, the Emperor fulfilled his engagements to May. 
the Sl rice; and in reward for his merit in having deſerted the 
ral domi- Proteſtant cauſe, and having contributed with ſuch ſuc- 
** ceſs towards the diſſolution of the Smalkaldic league, he 
gave him poſſeſſion of that city, together with all the 
other towns in the electorate. It was not without reluc- 
tance, however, that he made ſuch a ſacrifice ; the ex. 
traordinary ſucceſs of his arms had begun to operate, in 
its uſual manner, upon his ambitious mind, ſuggeſting 
new and vaſt projects for the aggrandizement of his fami- 
ly, towards the accompliſhment of which the retaining d 
Saxony would have been of the utmoſt conſequence. But 
as this ſcheme was not then ripe for execution, he dur 
not yet venture to diſcloſe it; nor would it have been ei. 
ther ſafe or prudent to have offended Maurice, at that 
junQure, by ſuch a manifeſt violation of all the promiſes, 
which had ſeduced him to abandon his natural allies. 
Negotiati- THE Landgrave, Maurice's father-in-law, was fil 
5 in arms; and though now left alone to maintain the Pro- 
_—" cauſe, was neither a feeble nor contemptible ene- 
my. His dominions were of conſiderable extent; bis 
ſubjects animated with zeal for the Reformation; and 
if he could have held the Imperialiſts at bay for a ſhort 
time, he had much to hope from a party whoſe irength 
was ſtill unbroken, whoſe union as well as vigour might 
return, and which had reaſon to depend, with certainty 
on being effeQually ſupported by the king of France. 
The Landgrive thought not of any thing ſo bold or ad- 
venturous; but being ſeized with the ſame conſternation 
which had taken poſſeſſion of his aſſociates, he was in- 
tent, only, how to procure favourable terms from the - 
peror, whom he viewed as a conqueror, to whoſe wil 


[i] Sleid, 427, Thuan. i, 142. Du Mont Corps Diplom, iv. P. 1 
337. 2 a 
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re was a neceſſity of ſubmitting. Maurice ' encourag- Book IX. 
#1 this tame and pacific ſpirit, by magnifying, on the — 
one hand, the Emperor's power; by boaſting, on the * 
other, of his own intereſt with his victorious ally; and by 
Wrepreſenting the advantageous conditions which he could 
not fail of obtaining by his interceſſion for a friend, whom 
e was ſo ſolicitous to fave. Sometimes, the Landgrave 
was induced to place ſuch unbounded confidence in his 
romiſes, that he was impatient to bring matters to a fi- 
nal accommodation. On other occaſions, the Emperor's 
exorbitant ambition, reſtrained neither by the ſcruples of 
decency, nor the maxims of juſtice, together with the 
recent and ſhocking proof which he had given of this in 
the cruel and oppreſſive treatment of the Elector of Sax- 
ony, came ſo full into his thoughts, and made ſuch a 
rely impreſſion on them, that he broke off abruptly 
the negotiations which he had begun ; ſeeming to be con- 
W vinced that it was more prudent to depend for ſafety on 
his own arms, than to confide in Charles's generoſity. 
But this bold reſolution, which deſpair had ſuggeſted to 
an impatient ſpirit, fretted by diſappointments, was not 
of long continuance. Upon a more deliberate ſurvey of 
the enemy's power, and his-own weakneſs, his doubts 
and fears returned upon him, and together with them 
the ſpirit of negotiating, and the deſire of accommodation. 
MauRiIcEx, and the EleQor of Brandenburg, aQed The condi- 
as mediators between him and the Emperor; and after 7995 Fr 


all that the former had vaunted of his influence, the con- gate 


X. 


87K S. 7 95 


l ditions preſcribed to the Landgrave were extremely rigo- ror. 
o rous. The articles with regard to his renouncing the 
. league of Smalkalde, acknowledging the Emperor's au- 
is thority, and ſubmitting to the decrees of the Imperial 
d | chamber, were the ſame which had been impoſed on 
rt the Ele&or of Saxony, Beſides theſe, he was required 
h to ſurrender his perſon and territories to the Emperor; to 

t implore for pardon on his knees; to pay an hundred and 
7 ity thouſand crowns towards defraying the expences of 
e. the war; to demoliſh the fortifications of all the towns 
g in his dominions except one; to oblige the garriſon which 


he placed in it to take an oath of fidelity to the Empe- 
for; to allow a free paſſage through his territories to the 
Imperial troops as often as it ſhall be demanded; to de- 
wer up all his artillery and ammunition to the Empe- 
for; to ſet at liberty, without ranſom, Henry of Brunſ- 
wick, together with the other priſoners he had taken 


during 
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Book IX. during the war; and neither to take arms himſelf, f 

> the future, nor ro permit any of his ſubjeQs to * 
18%. againſt the Emperor or his allies [*]. 

To which THE Landgrave ratified theſe articles, though wig 


ke ſubmits. the utmoſt reluctance, as they contained no ſtipulatic WF: 


with regard to the manner in which he was to be treated il 
and left him intirely at the Emperor's mercy. Neceſſity, 
however, compelled him to give his aſſent. Charles 
who had aſſumed the haughty and imperious tone of | 
conqueror, ever ſince the reduction of Saxony, inſiſtel 
on an unconditional ſubmiſſion, and would permit nothing 
to be added to the terms which he had preſcribed, thy 
could in any degree limit the fulneſs of 1 his power, 0 
reſtrain him from behaving as he ſaw meet toward: 
Prince whom he regarded as abſolutely at his diſpoſal, 
But though he would not vouchſafe to negotiate with the 
Landgrave, on fuch a footing of equality, as to ſuffe 
any article to be inferted among thoſe which he had di- 
tated to him, that could be conſidered as a formal ſtipu- 
lation for the ſecurity and freedom of his perſon ; he, « 
his miniſters in his name, gave the EleQor of Branden. 
burg and Maurice ſuch full ſatisfaction with regarl 
to this point, that they aſſured the Landgrave that 
Charles would behave to him in the ſame way that he 
had done to the Duke of Wurtemberg, and would al- 
low him, as ſoon as he had made his ſubmiſſion, to re- 
turn to his own territories. Upon finding the Landgrave 
to be ſtill poſſeſſed with his former ſuſpicions of the Em- 
peror's intentions, and unwilling to truſt verbal or ambi- 
guous declarations, in a matter of ſuch eſſential concen 
as his own liberty, they ſent him a bond ſigned by them 
both, containing the moſt ſolemn obligations, that if an) 
violence whatſoever were offered to his perſon, during 
his interview with the Emperor, they would inſtant] 
ſurrender themſelves to his ſons, and remain in their hands 
to be treated by them in the ſame manner as the Empe- 
ror ſhould treat him [bj. 5 
Tuts, together with the indiſpenſable obligation of 
performing what was contained in the articles of which 
"he had accepted, removed his doubts and ſcruples, or 
made it neceſſary to get over them. He repaired, for 
chat purpoſe, to the Imperial camp at Hall in Saxon), 


a] Sleid. 430. Thuan. Liv. 146. PAK 
80 Du Mont. Corps Diplom. iv. p. 11, 335. 
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here 2 circumſtance occurred which revived his ſuſpici- Book IX. 
ons and increaſed his fears. Juſt as he was about to enter 

Le chamber of preſence, in order to make his public *5#7- 
ſubmiſſion to the Emperor, a copy of the articles which 


the had approved of was put into his hands, in order that 
lhe might ratify them anew. Upon peruſing them, he 


perceived that the Imperial miniſters had added two new 
articles; one importing, that if any diſpute ſhould ariſe 
concerning the meaning of the former_ conditions, the 
Emperor ſhould have the right of putting what interpre- 
tation upon them he thought moſt reaſonable; the other, 
that the Landgrave was bound to ſubmit implicitly to the 
deciſions of the council of Trent. This —— * arti- 
fice, calculated to ſurprize him into an approbation of 
articles, to which he had not the moſt diſtant idea of aſ- 
ſenting, by preſenting them to him at a time when his 
mind was engroſſed and diſquieted with the thoughts of 
that humbling ceremony which he had to perform, filled 
the Landgrave with indignation, and made him fly out 
into all thoſe violent expreſſions of rage to which his tem- 
per was prone. With ſome difficulty, the EleQor of 
Brandenburg and Maurice prevailed at length on the 
Emperor's miniſters to drop the former article as unjuſt, 
and to explain the latter in ſuch a manner, that he could 
agree to it, without openly renouncing the Proteſtant 

Tuis obſtacle being ſurmounted, the Landgrave was The man- 
impatient to finiſh a ceremony which, how mortifying gur Ene 
ſoever, had been declared neceſſary towards his obtaining vr cctv 
pardon. The Emperor was ſeated on a magnificent ed him. 
throne, with all the enſigns of his dignity, ſurrounded by 5 
a numerous train of the Princes of the Empire, 
whom was Henry of Brunſwick, lately the Landgrave's 
priſoner, and now, by a ſudden reverſe of fortune, 2 
ſpectator of his humiliation. The Landgrave was intro- 
duced with great. ſolemnity, and advancing towards the 
throne, fell upon his knees. His chancellor, who walk- 
ed behind him, immediately read, by his maſter's com- 
mand, a paper which contained an humble confeſſion of 


the crime whereof he had been guilty ; an acknowledg- 


ment that he had merited on that account the moſt ſe- 
vere puniſhment; an abſolute reſignation of himſelf and 
his dominions to be diſpoſed of at the Emperor's plea- 
ſure; a ſubmiſſive petition for pardon, his hopes of which 
vere founded intirely on the Emperor's clemency ; and it 

oncluded, 
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Bock IX. concluded, with promiſes of behaving, for the future ; 
ea ſubject, whoſe principles of loyalty and obedience 

% would be confirmed, and would even derive new force 

_ - from the ſentiments of gratitude which muſt hereafter gy 
and animate his heart. While the chancellor was readi 
this abje& declaration, the eyes of all the fpectators were 

fixed on the unfortunate Landgrave; few could behold 
2 Prince, fo powerful as well as high-ſpirited, ſuing for 
mercy in the poſture of a ſuppliant, without being touch. 
ed with commiſeration, and perceiving ſerious reflection 
ariſe in their minds upon the inſtability and emptineſs of 
human grandeur. The Emperor viewed the whole tran(. 


action with an haughty, unfeeling compoſure ; and pre- 


ſerving a profound filence himſelf, made a ſign to one of 
his ſecretaries to read his anſwer; the tenor of which was, 
That though he might have juſtly inflicted on him the 
grievous puniſhment which his crimes deſerved, yet, 
prompted by his own generoſity, moved by the ſolicita- 
tions of ſeveral Princes in behalf of the Landgrave, and 
influenced by his penitential acknowledgments, he would 
not deal with him according to the rigour of juſtice, and 

; would ſubject him to no penalty which was not ſpecified 
in the articles that he had already ſubſcribed. The mo- 
ment the ſecretary had finiſhed, Charles turned away 
abruptly without deigning to give the unhappy ſuppliant 
any ſign of compaſſion or reconcilement. He did not even 
deſire him to riſe from his knees; which the Landgrave 
having ventured to do unbidden, advanced towards the 
Emperor with an intention to kiſs his hand, flattering him- 
ſelf, that his guilt being now fully expiated, he might 
preſume to take that liberty. But the Elector of Bran- 
denburg perceiving that this familiarity would be offen- 
five to the Emperor, interpoſed, and deſired the Land- 
grave to go along with him and Maurice to the Duke of 
Alva's apartments in the caſtle. . 
HE was received and entertained by that nobleman 
with the reſpect and courteſy due to ſuch a gueſt. But, 
195 after ſupper, while he was engaged in play, the Duke 
He is de- took the Elector and Maurice aſide, and communicated 


tained apri- to them the Emperor's orders that the Landgrave muſt 
baer. 


remain a priſoner in that place under the cuſtody of a 
Spaniſh guard. As they had not hitherto entertained the 
moſt diſtant ſuſpicion of the Emperor's ſincerity and rec- 
titude of intention, their ſurprize was exceſſive, and their 

| $54 indignation 


ly they : _ 4: 
mouſly abuſed in having been made the inſtruments of 
deceiving and ruining their friend. They had recourſe 
to complaints, to arguments and to intreaties, in order to 
fave themſelves from that diſgrace, and to extricate him 
out of the wretched fituation into which he had been 
betrayed by too great confidence in them. But the Duke 
of Alva remained inflexible, and pleaded the neceſſity of 
executing the Emperor's commands. By this time it 
grew late, and the Landgrave, who knew nothing of 
what had paſſed, nor dreaded the ſnare in which he was 
entangled, prepared for departing, when the fatal orders 
were intimated to him. He was ſtruck dumb at firſt with 
aſtoniſhment, but after being ſilent a few moments, he 
broke out into all the violent expreſſions which horror at 
injuſtice accompanied with fraud naturally ſuggeſts. He 
complained, he expoſtulated, he exclaimed ; ſometimes 
inveighing againſt the Emperor's artifices as unworthy of 

| great and generous Prince; ſometimes cenſuring the 
credulity of his friends in truſting to Charles's inſidious 
promiſes; ſometimes charging them with meanneſs in 
ſtooping to lend their aſſiſtance towards the execution of 
ſuch a perfidious and diſhonourable ſcheme; and in the 
end he required them to remember their engagements to 
his children, and inſtantly to fulfil them. They, after 
giving way for a little to the torrent of his paſſion, ſolemn- 
ly a rd, their own innocence and upright intention in 
the whole tranſaction, and encouraged him to hope, that 
as ſoon as they ſaw the Emperor, they would obtain 
redreſs of an injury, which affected their own honour, 
no leſs than it did his liberty. At the ſame time, in or- 
der to ſooth his rage and impatience, Maurice remained 
with him during the night, in the apartment where he 
was confined [4], _ 3 


Nxxr morning, the EleQor and Maurice applied rb Elefor 


jointly to the Emperor, repreſenting the infamy to whichburg and 


they would be expoſed throughout Germany, if theMaurice fo- 
Landgrave were detained in cuſtody; that they wouldlicit is vaia 


not have adviſed, nor would he himſelf have conſentec "ning 2 


to an interview, if they had ſuſpeQed that the loſs of his 
os | liberty 


Sleid. 433. Thuan. 1. ie. 147. Struv. corp. hiſt. Germ. ii. 
2, | nt 
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- nation not inferior to it, on diſcovering how great- Book IX. 
＋ had been deceived themiebres, and how infa 


nnn 


rr 


Book IX. liberty was to be the conſequence of his ſubmiſſion; that 
they were bound to procure his releaſe, having plighted 
1847 their faith to that effect, and engaged their own perſon 


ſtrances with the utmoſt coolneſs. He now ſtood no 
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as ſureties for his. Charles liſtened to their earneſt remon. 


longer in need of their ſervices, and they had the mortifi- 
cation to find that their former obſequiouſneſs was for- 
gotten, and little regard paid to their interceſſion. He 
was ignorant, he told them, of their particular or private 
tranſactions with the Landgrave, nor was his conduct to 

de regulated by theſe; though he knew well what he 
himſelf had promiſed, which was not that the Landgrave 
ſhould be exempt from all reſtraint, but that he ſhould 
not be kept a priſoner during life [e] Having ſaid this 
with a — and deciſive tone, he put an end to 

the conference; and they ſeeing no probability, at that 
time, of making any impreſſion upon the Emperor, who 
ſeemed to have taken his reſolution deliberately, and to be 
obſtinately bent on adhering to it, were obliged to acquaint 
the unfortunate priſoner with the ill ſucceſs of their en- 
' deavours in his behalf. This diſappointment threw him 
into a new and more violent tranſport of rage, fo that to 
prevent his proceeding to ſome deſperate extremity, the 

lector and Maurice promiſed that they would not quit 
the Emperor, until, by the frequency and fervour of their 
importunity, they had extorted his conſent to ſet him free. 
They accordingly renewed their ſolicitations a few days 
afterwards, but found Charles more haughty and intrac- 
table than before, and were warned that if they touched 
again upon a ſubject ſo diſagreeable, and with regard to 


le] According to ſeveral hiſtorians of great name, the Emperor, in his 
treaty with the Landgrave, ſtipulated that he would not detain him in 
any priſon. But in executing the deed, which was written in the Ger- 
man tongue, the Imperial miniſters fraudulently ſubſtituted the word 
ewiger inſtead of einiger, and"thus the treaty, in place of a promiſe that 
he ſhould not be detained in any priſon, contained only an engagement 
that he ſhou'd not be detained 1n perpetual impriſonment. But authors 
eminent for hiſtorical knowledge and critical accuracy have called in 
queſtion the truth of this common ſtory. The filence of Sleiden with 
regard to it, as well as its not being mentioned in the various memorials 
which be has publiſhed concerning the Landgrave's impriſonment, greatly 
favour this opinion, But as ſeveral books which contain the information 
neceſſary towards diſecufling this point, with accuracy, are written in the 
German language, which 1 do not underſtand, I cannot pretend to en- 
| quire into this matter with the ſame accuracy, with which I have endea- 
voured to ſettle ſome other controverted facts that have occurred in the 
courſe of this hiſtory. See Struv. Corp. 1052, Moſheim's Eccleſ. Hiſt. 

vol. ii. p. 161, 162. Engl. Edit. 
which 
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which he had determined to hear nothing farther, he Book IX." 


would inſtantly give orders to convey the priſoner into 
Spain: Afraid of hurting-the Landgrave by an officious 
or ill-timed zeal to ſerve him, they not only deſiſted, but 
left the court, and as they did not chooſe to meet the firſt 
allies of the Landgrave's 2 his learning the cauſe 
of their departure, they in im of it by a letter, 
wherein they exhorted him to fulfil all that he had pro- 
miſed to the Emperor, as the moſt certain means of pro- 
curing a ſpeedy releaſe. : 


WHATEVER violent emotions their abandoning hisHis impati- 
cauſe in this manner occaſioned, his impatience to recover cee i 


liberty made him follow their advice. He paid the ſum 
which had been impoſed on him, ordered his fortreſſes to 
be razed, and renounced all alliances that could give of- 
fence. This prompt compliance with the will of the 


the ſame vigilant ſeverity; and being carried about, with 
the degraded Elector of Saxony, wherever the Emperor 
went, their di and his triumph was each day re- 
newed. The fortitude and equanimity, with which the 
Elector bore theſe repeated inſults, were not more re- 


markable than the Landgrave's fretfulneſs and impatience; 


His active impetuous mind could ill brook reſtraint; and 


reflection upon the ſhameful artifices by which he had 


been decoyed into that ſituation, as well as indignation at 
the injuſtice with which he was till detained in it, drove 


him often to the wildeſt exceſſes of paſſion. 
Tue pe 


at this indecent treatment of two of its greateſt Princes. 
They had ſoon other cauſes of complaint, and fuch as 
affected them more nearly. Charles proceeded to add 


nights of a conqueror, exerciſed them with the utmoſt 
rigour. He ordered his troops to ſeize the artillery and 
military ſtores belonging to ſuch as had been members 
of the Smalkaldic league, and having colle&ed upwards 
of five hundred pieces of cannon, a great number in that 
age, he ſent part of them into the Low-Countries, part 
into Italy, and part into Spain, in order to ſpread by 
this means the fame of his ſucceſs, and that they might 
lerve as monuments of his having ſubdued a nation, 
Vor. I © R hitherto 


conqueror produced no effect. He was ſtill guarded with 


ople of the different cities, to whom Charles The rigour | 
thus wantonly expoſed theſe illuſtrious priſoners as a pub- oe m" _ 
lic ſpeQacle, were ſenſibly touched with ſuch an infult?a;,a ia 


offered to the Germanic body, and murmured loudly Germany. 


oppreſſion to inſult, and arrogating to himſelf all the 
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Book IX. hitherto deemed invincible. He then levied, by his ſole 
Comm wmnd 
1647. 


| Ferdinand's | WHILE: | 


encroach- 
ments on 


the liberties mia with ſtill greater. rigour. That kingdom poſleſſed 


mian ſub- 


_ tingent towards a war, which having been undertak 


_ thouſand crowns, a ſum which appeared prodigious in 


the ſixteenth century. But ſo general was the conſterna. 
tion which had ſeized the Germans upon his rapid ſuc- 


| placed 
on the throne, had confirmed their liberties with every 


were extremely attached. He ſoon 


reſolved not to relinquiſh, tamely, privileges which 


them having embraced the do&rines of the Reformers, 
the ſeeds of which John Huſs and Jerome of Prague had 
planted in their country about the beginning of the pre- 
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authority, large ſums as well upon thoſe who had ſerved 
him with fidelity during the war, as upon ſuch as had 
been in arms againſt him; upon the former, as their con. 


as he pretended, for the common benefit, ought — 
carried on at the common charge; upon the latter, a; ; 
fine by way of puuiſhment for their rebellion. By theſe 
exactions he amaſſed above one million fix hundred 


ceſs, and ſuch their dread of his victorious troops, that 
all implicitly obeyed his commands; though, at the ſame 
time, theſe extraordinary ſtretches of power greatly 2. 
larmed a people, jealous of their privileges, and habity. 
ated during ſeveral ages to conſider the Imperial author. 
ty as neither extenſive nor formidable. This diſcontent 
and reſentment, bow induſtriouſly foever they concealed 
them, became univerſal; and the more theſe paſſion 
were reſtrained and kept down for the preſent, the more 
likely were they to burſt out ſoon with additional vio- 


lence. 


quered people, Ferdinand treated his ſubjects in Bohe- 


privileges and unmunities as extenſive as thoſe of any 
nation in which the feudal inſtitutions were eſtabliſhed. 
The prerogative of their Kings was extremely limited, 
and the crown itſelf elective. Ferdinand, when 


ſolemnity preſcribed by their exceſſive ſolicitude for the 
ſecurity of a conſtitution of government to which they 
„ however, 
to be weary of a juriſdiction ſo. much circumſcribed, and 
to deſpiſe a ſceptre which he could not tranſmit to his 
poſterity ; and notwithſtanding all his former engage- 
ments, he attempted to overturn the conſtitution from 
its foundations; that inſtead of an eleQive kingdom he 
might render it hereditary. But the Bohemians ſeemed 


they had long enjoyed. At the fame time, many of 


ceding 


„ og a 
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ceding century, the defire of acquring 


theſe two kindred paſſions heightening, as uſual, each 


| other's force, precipitated them immediately into violent 
\ meaſures. They had not only refuſed to ferve their 
ſovereign againſt the confederates of Smalkalde, but hav- 


ing entered into a cloſe alliance with the EleQor of Saxo- 
ny, they bound themſelves, by a ſolemn aſſociation, to 
defend their ancient conſtitution; and to perſiſt, until 
they ſhould obtain fuch additional grants' as they thought 


neceſſary towards perfecting the preſent model of their 


government, or rendering it more 1 They 
choſe Caſpar Phlug, a nobleman of diſtinction, to be 
their general; and levied an army of thirty thouſand men 
to enforce their petitions. But either from the weakneſs 
of their leader, or from the diſſenſions in a great un- 


wieldy body, which having united haſtily, was not tho- 


roughly compaQed, or from ſome other unknown cauſe, 
the ſubſequent operations of the Bohemians bore no pro- 
portion to the zeal and ardour with which they took their 
firſt reſolutions. They ſuffered: themſelves to be amuſed 
ſo long with negotiations and overtures of different kinds, 
that before they could enter Saxony, the battle of Muhl- 


berg was fought, the EleQor deprived of his dignity and 


territories, the Landgrave confined to. cloſe cuſtody, and 
the league of Smalkalde entirely diſſipated. The ſame 


of the Germans, reached them... As ſoon as their ſove- 
reign approached with a body of Imperial troops, they 
inſtantly diſperſed, thinking of nothing but how to atone 
— paſt guilt, and to acquire ſome hope of forgive- 
nels, by /@..PFOr 


citizens of Pr 
ture of ſupphants, and implored for mercy. The ſen- 
tence which he pronounced againſt them was ri to 


„ Who a 


extremity; he aboliſhed many of their privileges, he 
abridged others, and new elled the conſtitution ac- 

cording to his pleaſure. * puniſned many of thoſe who 
2 | nad 


dread of the Emperor's power which had ſeized the reſt 


ppeared before him in the poſ- 
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mingled itfelf with their zeal for their civil rights; and —ů— 
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ſubmiſkon. But Ferdinand, who en- 
| tered his domimions full of that implacable reſentment 
which inſlames Monarchs whoſe authority has been def- 
piſed, was not to be mollified by the late repentance and 

involuntary-return of rebellious ſubjeQs to their duty. 
He even heard; unmoved, the intreaties and tears of the 
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Book IX. had been moſt active in forming the late aſſociation a- 
—— inſt him with death, and ſtill a greater number with 
*547- confiſcation of their goods, or perpetual baniſhment. He 
obliged all his ſubjects, of every condition, to give up 

their arms to be depoſited in forts where he planted gar. 

riſons; and after diſarming his people, he loaded them 

with new and exorbitant taxes. Thus, by an ill con- 

ducted and unſucceſsful effort to extend their privileges, 

the Bohemians not only enlarged the ſphere of the royal 
prerogative which they intended to have circumſcribed, 

but they amoſt annihilated thoſe liberties which they aim- 

ed at eſtabliſhing on a broader and more ſecure founda- 

4 Tl Emperor, having now humbled, and, as he ima- 
n gined, ſubdued the independent and ſtubborn ſpirit of the 


Avgiburg, Germans by the terror of arms and the rigour of puniſh- 
ment, held a diet at 


, in order to compoſe finally 
the controverſies with regard to religion, which had ſo 
long diſturbed the Empire. He durſt not, however, 
truſt the determination of a matter ſo intereſting to the 
free ſuffrage of the Germans, broken as their minds now 
were to ſubjeQtion. He entered the city at the head of 
his Spaniſh troops, and aſſigned them there. 

The reſt of his ſoldiers he cantoned in the adjacent vil- 
| lages; ſo that the members of the diet, while they car- 
ried on their deliberations, were ſurrounded by the fame 

army. which had overcome their coun - Immedi- 
_ ately after his public entry, Charles gave a- proof of the 
violence with which he intended to proceed. He took 
poſſeſſion by force of the cathedral together with one of 
the principal churches ; and his prieſts having, by various 
ceremonies, purified them from the pollution with which 
they ſuppoſed the unhallowed miniſtrations of the Proteſ- 
tants to have defiled them, they re-eſtabliſhed with great 
pomp the rites of the Romiſh worſhip []J 
Thy 14 _ Try —— of — 1 wa diet was — 
. dinary; the importance of the affairs concerning whic 
— a it was to deliberate, -and the fear of giving offence to the 
Genera! Emperor by an abſence which lay open to miſconſtruQion, 
— brought together almoſt all the Princes, nobles and re- 


— 


g 5 Sleid. 408, 419, 434. Thuan. I. iv. 12g, 160. Struv. Corp. ii. 
lo Sleid. 435, 437. | FEE 
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preſentatives of cities who had right to ſit in that aſſembly. Book IX. 
The Emperor, in the ſpeech with which he opened the 
meeting, called their attention immediately to the point, 
which ſeemed chiefly to merit it. Having mentioned 
the fatal effects of the religious diſſenſions which had ari- 
ſen in Germany, and taken notice of his own unwearied 
endeavours to procure 2 general council, which alone 
could provide a remedy adequate to theſe evils, he ex- 
horted them to recognize its authority, and to ſtand to 
the award of an aſſembly, to which they had originally 
appealed, as having the ſole right of judgment in the 
caſe. ' " 
Bor the council, to which Charles wiſhed them to Various re- 
refer all their controverſies, had, by this time, undergone — 
a violent change. The fear and jealouſy, with which 
the Emperor's firſt ſucceſs againſt the confederates of 5 
Smalkalde had inſpired the Pope, continued to increaſe. 
Not ſatisfied with attempting to retard the progreſs of the 
Imperial arms, by the ſudden recall of his troops, Paul 
n to conſider the Emperor as an enemy, the weight 

of whoſe power he muſt ſoon feel, and againſt whom he 
could not be too haſty in taking precautions. He foreſaw 
that the immediate effect of the Emperor's acquiring ab- 
ſolute power in Germany, would be to render him en- 
tirely maſter of all the deciſions of the council, if it ſhould 
continue to meet in Trent. It was dangerous to allow a 
Monarch, - ſo ambitious, to get the command of this for- 
midable engine, which he might employ at pleaſure to 
limit or overturn the Papal authority. As the only me- 
thod of preventing this, he determined to tranſlate the 
council to ſome city more immediately under his own ju- 
riſdiction, and at a greater diſtance from the terror of the 
Emperor's arms, or the reach of his influence. An inci- 
dent fortunately occurred which gave this meaſure the 
appearance of being neceſſary. One or two of the fathers 
of the council, together with ſome of their domeſtics, 

happening to die ſuddenly, the phyſicians, deceived by 
the ſymptoms, or ſuborned by the Pope's legates, pro- 
nounced the diſtemper to be infectious and peſtilential. 
Some of the prelates, ſtruck with a panic, retired; others b 
were impatient to be gone; and after a ſhort conſultation, 1 
the council was tranſlated to Bologna, a city ſubject to from Trent 
the Pope. All the biſhops in the Imperial intereſt, to Bologna. 
warmly oppoſed this reſolution, as taken without neceſ- 
ſity, and founded on falſe or frivolous pretexts. All the 
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Book IX. Spaniſh prelates, and moſt of the Neapolitan, by the 
8 Emperor's expreſs command, remained at T 3 the 

37% reſt, to the number of thirty four, accompanying the 
legate to Bologna. Thus a ſchiſm commenced, in that 

very aſſembly, which had been called to heal the divi- 
Gom of Chriſtendom; the fathers of Bologna inveighing 
againſt thoſe who ſtaid at Trent, as contumacious and re- 
_ gardleſs of the Pope's authority; while the others accuſed 
them of being fo far intimidated by the fears of imaginary 
danger, as to remove to a place where their conſultations 
could prove of no ſervice towards re-eflablitung Peace 
and order in Germany [P]. 

Trx Emperor, at the ſame time, employed all his 
— intereſt to procure the return of the council to Trent. 
Pope and But Paul, who highly applauded his own city in hav- 
Emperor. ing taken a ſtep Inch put it out of Ch es's power to 

acquire the direction of that aſſembly, paid no regard to 

a requeſt, the object of which was ſo extremely obvious. 

The ſummer was conſumed in fruitleſs negotiations with 
reſpect to this point, the importunity of the one and the 
obſtinacy of the other daily — At laſt an event 
happened which widened the breach irreparably, and ren- 
dered the Pope utterly averſe from liſtening to any propo- 
ſal that came from the Emperor. Charles, as has been 
already obſerved, had fo violently exaſperated Peter Lewis 

Farneſe, the Pope's fon, by refuſing to grant him the 
inveſtiture of Parma and Placentia, that he had watch- 

ed ever ſince that time with all the vigilance of reſent- 

ment for an opportunity of revenging that injury. He 

had endeavoured to precipttate his father into open hoſti- 
lities againſt the Emperor, and had earneſtly ſolicited 

the King of France to invade Italy. His hatred and re- 


ſentment extended to all thoſe whom he knew that the 


Emperor favoured; he 


perſecuted ( of 
Milan, with all offices, and had encouraged ieſco in his 


attempt upon the life of Andrew Doria, becauſe both 

Gonzaga and Doria poſſeſſed a great degree of the Em- 
1 * eſteem and confidence. His malevolence and 
were not unknown to the Emperor, who 
20008 at more defirous 'to take vengeance on him, 
than Gonzaga and Doria were to be employed as his in- 


{p] r. Paul, 248, Ge. 
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ſtruments in inſſicting it. Farneſe, by the profligacy of 
his life, and by enormities of every kind, equal to thoſe 
committed by the worſt tyrants who have diſgraced human 
nature, had rendered himſelf ſo odious, that they thought 
any violence whatever might be attempted againſt him. 
They ſoon found among his own ſubjects, perſons who 


were eager, and even deemed it meritorious to lend their 


hands in ſuch a ſervice, As he, animated with the jea- 
louſy which ufually poſſeſſes petty ſovereigns, had em- 
ployed all the _— and fraud, whereby they endea- 
vour to ſupply their 

and extirpate the nobility ſubje& to his government, 
five noblemen of the greateſt diſtinction in Placentia, 


combined to avenge the injuries, which they themſelves 


had ſuffered, as well as thoſe which he. had offered to 
their order. They formed their plan in conjunction 
with G 
ginally ſuggeſted the ſcheme to them, or only approved 
of what they propoſed, and co-operated in carrying it on. 
They concerted all the previous ſteps with ſuch foreſight, 


| conduQted their intrigues with ſuch ſecrecy, and diſplayed 


ſuch courage in the execution of their deſign, that it may 
be ranked among the moſt audacious deeds of that nature 


mentioned in hiſtory. One of the conſpirators fur- Sept. 10. 


_ prized, at mid-day, the gates of the citadel of Placentia 
where Farneſe reſided, overpowered his guards, and mur- 
dered him. Another party of them made themfelves 
maſters of the town, and called upon their fellow-citi- 
Zens to take arms, in order to reaſſume their liberty. 


The multitude ran towards the citadel, from which three 


great guns, a ſignal concerted with Gonzaga, had been 
| fired; and before they could gueſs the cauſe or the au- 
| thors of the tumult, they ſaw the lifeleſs body of the 4 
rant hanging by the heels from one of the windows oft 

citadel. But ſo on deteſtable had he become, 
that not one expreſſed any ſentiment of concetn at ſuch a 
fad reverſe of fortune, or of indignation at this ignomini- 
- ous treatment of a ſovereign Prince. The exultation at 
the ſucceſs of the conſpiracy was general, and all applaud- 
ed the actors in it, as the deliverers of their country. 
The body was tumbled into the ditch that ſurrounded 
the citadel, and expoſed to the inſults of the rabble ; the 
reſt of the citizens returned to their uſual occupations, as 
if nothing extraordinary = happened. 


4 Bronx 


fect of power, in order to humble 


; but it remains uncertain whether he ori- 
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The allafſi- 
nation of the 
Pope's ſon, 


| Y The Pope THis reſolution, flowing from an a 
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Book IX. PBxrorE next ing, a body of troops arrivi 
8 the frontiers of the 1 Milaneſe, 9 the — > 
| The” Impe- poſted in expeQation of the event, took poſſeſſion of the 
rial troops City inthe Emperor's name, and reinſtated the inhabitants 
pace pore in the poſſeſſion of their ancient privileges. Parma, 
centa, which the Imperialiſts attempted likewiſe to ſurprize, was 
laved by the vigilance and fidelity of the officers whom 
Farneſe had intruſted with the command of the garriſon. 
The death of a ſon whom, notwithſtanding his infamous 
vices, Paul loved with an exceſs of parental tenderneſs, 
overwhelmed him with the deepeſt affliction; and the 
loſs of a city, of ſuch conſequence as Placentia, greatly 
embittered his ſorrow. He accuſed Gonzaga, in open 
conſiſtory, of having committed a cruel murder in order 
to prepare the way for an unjuſt uſurpation, and imme. 
diately demanded of the Emperor fatisfaQtion for both 
for the former, by the puniſhment of Gonzaga ; for the 
latter, by the reſtitution of Placentia to his grandſon, 
Octavio, its rightful owner. But Charles, who, rather 
than quit a prize of ſuch value, was willing to expoſe 
himſelf to the imputation of being acceſſary to the crime 
which had given an opportunity of ſeizing it, and to bear 
the infamy of defrauding his own ſon-in-law of the inhe- 
Titance which belonged to him, eluded all his ſolicitati- 
ons, and determined to keep poſſeſſion of the city toge- 
ther with its territories [al. : 


courts the dus, as to be reſtrained by no conſideration either of 
| the French decency or juſtice, tranſported the Pope ſo far beyond 
King and his uſual moderation and caution, that he was eager to 
the Veneti- take arms againſt the Emperor in order to be ayenged on 
Ker the murderers of his ſon, and to recover the inheritance 
vuvreſted from his family. Conſcious, however, of his 

own inability to contend with ſuch an enemy, he warm- 

ly ſolicited the French King and the republick of Venice 

to join in an offenſive league againſt Charles. But Henry 

was intent at that time on other objects. His ancient 

allies the Scots, having been defeated by the Engliſh in 

one of the greateſt battles ever fought between theſe two 

rival nations, he was about to ſend a numerous body of 

veteran troops into that country, as well to preſerve it 

from being conquered, as to gain the acquiſition of a new 

kingdom to the French monarchy, by marrying his ſon 


Il F. Paul. 2 41, 42. T van. iv, 156, Mem, de Ribier. 
$9» 67. Natalie Comitis Hiſtor, lib, iii, p. 64 — 0 
* * , 1 
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the Dauphin to the young Queen of Scotland. An un- Bock Ix. 
dertaking accompanied with ſuch manifeſt advantages, tage 
ſucceſs of which appeared to be fo certain, was not to be 8. 
relinquiſhed for the remote proſpe& of benefit from an 
alliance depending upon the precarious life of a Pope of 
fourſcore, who had nothing at heart but the gratification 
of his own private reſentment. Inſtead, therefore, of 
ruſhing headlong into the alliance propoſed, Henry a- 
muſed the Pope with fuch general profeſſions and pro- 
miſes, as might keep him from any thoughts of endea- 
vouring to accommodate his differences with the Empe- 
ror, but at the fame time avoided any ſuch 3 
as might occaſion an immediate rupture between Charles 
and himſelf, or precipitate him into a war for which he 
was not prepared. 'The Venetians, though much alarm- 
ed at ſeeing Placentia in the hands of the Imperialiſts, 
imitated the wary conduct of the French King, which 
W reſembled ſo nearly the ſpirit with which they themſelves 
= uſually carried on their negotiations [r]. 
Bor, though the Pope found that it was not in his The diet of 
power to light up immediately the flames of war, he did 1 
not forget the injuries; which he was obliged for the pre- che return 
ſent to endure; reſentment ſettled deeper in his mind, of the coun- 
and became more rancorous in proportion as he felt the eil to Trent. 
difficulty of gratifying it. It was, while theſe ſentiments 
of enmity were in full force, and the deſire of vengeance 
at its height, that the diet of Augſburg, by the emperor's 
command, petitioned the Pope, inthe name of the whole 
Germanic body, to enjoin the prelates who had retired 
to Bologna, to return again to 'Trent, and to renew their 
deliberations in that place. Charles had been at great 
pains in bringing the members to join in this requeſt. 
Having obſerved a conſiderable variety of ſentiments 
among the Proteſtants with reſpect to the ſubmiſſion which 
he had required to the decrees of the council, ſome of 
them being altogether intraQable, while others- were 
ready to acknowledge its right of juriſdiction upon certain 
| Conditions,” he employed all his addreſs in order to gain 
or to divide them. He threatened and over-awed the 
Qor Palatine, a weak Prince, and obnoxious to ven- 
geance on account of the aſſiſtance which he had given to 


the confederates of Smalkalde. The hope of procuring 


Ii Mem. de Ribier. ii. 63, 71, 78, 8 - Paruta Iſtor. di Venez. 
199, 203. r 5 98. © 
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THE REIGN OF THE 
liberty for the Landgrave, together with the formal con. 
firmation of his own eleQoral dignity, overcame Mau- 
rice's ſcruples, or prevented him from oppoſing what he 
knew would be agreeable to the Emperor. The Elec. 
tor of Brandenburgh, leſs influenced by religious zeal 
than any Prince of that age, was eaſily induced to imitate 
their example in aſſenting to all that the Emperor re. 


quired. The deputies of the cities remained ſtill to be 


brought over; they were more tenacious of their princi- 
ples, and though every thing that could operate either on 
their hopes ** was tried, the utmoſt that they would 
promiſe was to acknowledge the juriſdiction of the coun- 


cil, if effectual proviſion were made for ſecuring the di- 


. OR. 29. 


vines of all parties free acceſs to that aſſembly, with intire 
liberty of debate; and if all points in controverſy were de- 


cided according to ſcripture and the uſage of the primitive 


church. But when the memorial containing this declara- 
tion was preſented to the Emperor, he ventured to put 
in practice a very extraordinary artifice. Without read- 
ing the paper, or taking any notice of the conditions on 
which they had inſiſted, he ſeemed to take it for granted 


that they had complied with his demand, and gave thanks 


to the deputies for their full and unreſerved ſubmiſſion to 
the decrees of the council. The deputies, though aſto- 


niſhed at what they had heard, did not attempt to ſet him 


right, both parties being better pleaſed that the matter 
ſhould remain under this ſtate of ambiguity, than to puſh 


for an explanation, which muſt have occaſioned a diſpute, 


The Pope 
eludes the 


and would have led, perhaps, to a rupture [*]. 

HavinG obtained this ſeeming ſubmiſſion of the diet 
to the authority of the council, Charles employed that as 
an argument to enforce their petition for its return to 
Trent. But the Pope, from the ſatisfaction of mortify- 
ing the Emperor, as well as from his own averſion to 
what was demanded, reſolved, without heſitation, that 


this petition ſhould be rejected; though in order to avoid 


Dec. 20. 


the imputation of being influenced wholly by reſentment, 
he had the addreſs to throw it upon the fathers at Bolog- 
na, to put a direct negative. upon the requeſt. He re- 
ferred to their conſideration the petition of the diet, and 
they, ready to confirm by their aſſent whatever the le- 
gates were pleaſed to dictate, declared that the council 


(s) F. Paul, 25g. Sleid. 440. Thuan. tom. i. 155. 


could 
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1d not, in conſiſtence with its dignity, return to Trent, Book IX. 
2 the prelates who, by a there, had diſco- - 
vered a ſchiſmatick ſpirit, would firſt repair to Bologna, "A 
and join their brethren; and that, even after their juncti- 
on, the council could not renew its conſultations with any 
proſpeQt of benefit to the church, if the Germans did not 
prove their intention of obeying its future decrees to be 
ſincere, by yielding immediate obedience to thoſe which 
it had already paſſed II]. — 
Tris anſwer was communicated to the Emperor by The Empe- 
the Pope, who at the ſame time exhorted him to com- —_ 
ply with demands that appeared to be fo reaſonable. But council of 
Charles was better acquainted with the duplicity of the Bologna. 
Pope's character than to be deceived by ſuch _m_ arti- 
fice; he knew that the prelates of Bologna durſt utter no 
ſentiment but what Paul inſpired; and, therefore, over- 
looking them as mere inſtruments in the hand of another, 
he conſidered their reply as a full diſcovery of the Pope's 
intentions. As he could no longer hope to acquire ſuch an 
aſcendant in the council as to render it ſubſervient to his 
own plan, he ſaw it to be nec that Paul ſhould not 
have it in his power to turn againſt him the authority of 
ſo venerable an aſſembly. In order to prevent this, he 1849. , 
ſent two Spaniſh lawyers to Bologna, who, in the pre- 16. 
ſence of the legates, proteſted, I hat the tranſlation of 
the council to that place had been unneceſlary, and found- 
ed on falſe or frivolous pretexts ; that while it continued 
to meet there, it ought to be deemed an unlawful and 
ichiſmatical conventicle; that all its decifions ought of 
courſe to be held as null and invalid; and that as the Pope, 
together with the corrupt eccleſiaſtics who depended on 
him, had abandoned the care of the church, the Empe- 
ror, as its proteQtor, would employ all the power which 
God had committed to him, in order to preſerve it from 
thoſe calamities with which it was threatened. A few jan. 25. 
days after, the Imperial ambaſſador at Rome demanded 


/ an audience of the Pope, and in preſence of all the Car- 


dinals as well as foreign miniſters, proteſted againſt the 
proceedings of the prelates at Bologna, in terms equally 
harſh and diſreſpectful [u]. 


1] F. Paul, 250. Pallav. ii. 49. PAP 
Ce] F. — 264. Pallav. 31. Sleid. 4, 6. Goldaſti Conſtit. Impe- 
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Bock IX. TT was not long before Charles proceeded to ca | 


> theſe threats, which greatly alarmed both the Pope 2 


8 council at Bologna, into execution. He let the diet know 


ror prepares the ill ſucceſs of his endeavours to procure a favourable 


a ſyſtem, to anſwer to their petitions, and that the Pope, equally re. 
rule of faith gardleſs of their entreaties, and of his ſervices to the 
in Cerma- Church, had refuſed to gratify them by allowing the 
vY- Council to meet again at Trent; that, though all hope 


of holding this aſſembly in a place where they might look 


for freedom of debate and judgment, was not to be given 


up, the proſpect of it was, at preſent, diſtant and uncer- 

| tain: that, in the mean time, Germany was torn in 
pieces by religious diſſenſions, the pony of the faith 
corrupted, and the minds of the people diſquieted with 
a multiplicity of new opinions and controverſies formerly 
unknown among Chriſtians; that, moved by the duty 
which he owed to them as their ſovereign, and to the 
Church as its protector, he had employed ſome divines, 
of known abilities and learning, to prepare a ſyſtem of 
doctrine, to which all ſhould conform until a council, 
ſuch as they wiſhed for, could be convocated. This ſyl- 
tem was compiled by Pflug, Helding, and Agricola, of 
whom the two former were dignitaries in the Romiſh 
church, but remarkable for their pacific and healing ſpi- 


rit; the laſt was a Proteſtant divine, ſuſpected, not with- 


| out reaſon, of having been gained by bribes and promiſes, 
to betray or miſlead his party on this occaſion. The ar- 
ticles preſented to the diet of Ratiſbon in the year one 


thouſand five hundred and forty-one, in order to recon - 
cile the contending parties, ſerved as a model for the pre- 


ſent work. But as the Emperor's ſituation was much 


changed ſince that time, and he found it no longer neceſ- 


ſary to manage the Proteſtants with the ſame delicacy as 


at that junQure, the conceſſions in their favour were not 


now ſo numerous, nor did they extend to points of ſo 
much conſequence. 'The treatiſe contained a compleat 
ſyſtem of theology, conformable in almoſt every article 


to the tenets of the Romiſh church, though expreſſed, 
for the moſt part, in the ſofteſt words, or in ſcriptural 
phraſes, or in terms of ſtudied ambiguity. Every doc- 
trine, however, peculiar to popery, was retained; and 


all the rites, which the Proteſtants condemned as inven- 


tions of men introduced into the worſhip of God, were 


enjoined. With regard to two points only, ſome relax- 
ation 


Wo 


in 
h. 
h 
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ation of their rigour was granted, and ſome latitude in Book IX. 


ractice admitted. Such eccleſiaſtics as had married, 
and would not put away their wives, were allowed, 
nevertheleſs, to perform all the functions of their ſacred 
office; and thoſe provinces which had been accuſtomed 
to partake of the cup, as well as of the bread in the 


ſacrament of the Lord's Supper, were ſtill indulged the 


privilege of receiving both. Even theſe were declared 


to be conceſſions for. the fake of peace, and granted only 
for a ſeaſon, in compliance with the weakneſs or preju- 


dices of their countrymen [.] 


i548. 


Tris ſyſtem of doQrine, known afterwards by theThis which 


was called 


name of the Interim, becauſe it contained temporary re- , 
gulations which were to continue no longer in force thany, lay — 
until a free general council could be held, the Emperorforethe di- 


_ preſented to the diet with a pompous declaration of his**- 
ſincere intention to re-eſtabliſh tranquillity and order in 
the church, as well as of his hopes that their adopting 


theſe regulations would contribute greatly to bring about 


that deſirable event. It was read, in preſence, accord- 


ing to form. As ſoon as it was finiſhed the archbiſhop 
of Mentz, preſident of the eleQoral college, roſe up 
haſtily, and having thanked the Emperor for his un- 
wearied and pious endeavours in order to reſtore peace 
to the church, he, in name of the diet, ſignified their 
approbation of the ſyſtem of doctrine which he had pre- 
pared, together with their reſolution of conforming to it 


in every particular. The whole aſſembly was amazed at 


a declaration ſo unprecedented and unconſtitutional, as 


well as at the EleQor's preſumption in pretending to 


deliver the ſenſe of the diet, upon a point, which had not 


May 15. 


hitherto been the ſubject of conſultation or debate. But and extorts 


not one member had the courage to contradict what the 
Elector had faid ; ſome being overawed by fears, others 


remaining ſilent through complaiſance. The Emperor 


held the archbiſhop's declaration to be a full conſtitution- 
al ratification of the Interim; and prepared toenforce the 


obſervance of it, as a decree of the Empire 9 


ir appro- 
bation of it. 


DvuxrinG this diet, the wife and children of the Land-New and 


grave, warmly ſeconded by Maurice of Saxony, endea- 


voured to intereſt the members in behalf of that unhappy 


fruitleſs ſo- 
licitations 
for the 


| _ Landgrave*s 
(x) F. Paul, 270. Pallay. ii. 60. Sleid. 453, 457. Struv. Corp. 1054. liberty. 


Goldaſt. Conſlit. Imper. i. 618. 
UI Sleid. 460. F Paul, 273. Pallav. 63. 


Prince, 
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Book IX. Prince, who till languiſhed in confinement. But Charles 
bo did not chooſe to be brought under the necefſit 
1543. of rejeQing any requeſt that came from ſuch a reſpeQable 
y, In order to prevent their repreſentatives, laid be. 
fore the diet an account of his tranſactions with the 
Landgrave, together with the motives which had at 
firſt induced him to detain that Prince in cuſtody, and 
which rendered it prudent, as he alledged, to keep him 
ſtill under reſtraint. It was no eaſy matter to give any 
good reaſon for an action, incapable of being juſtified. 
But he thought the moſt frivolous pretexts might be pro- 
duced in an aſſembly willing to be deceived, and afraid 
of nothing ſo much as to diſcover that it ſaw his condud 
in its true colours. His account of his own conduct was 
accordingly admitted to be fully ſatisfactory, and after 
ſome feeble intreaties that he would extend his clemency 
to his unfortunate priſoner, the Landgrave's concerns 
were no more mentioned | 7, | 
I order to counterbalance the unfavourable impreſſion 
which this inflexible rigour might leave in their minds, 
Charles, as a proof that his gratitude was no leſs perma- 
nent and unchangeable than his reſentment, inveſted 
Maurice, in the eleQoral dignity, with all the legal for- 
malities. The ceremony was performed, with extraor- 
dinary pomp, in an open court, ſo near the apartment 
in which the degraded EleQor was kept a priſoner, that 
he could view it from his windows. Even this inſult 
did not ruffle his uſual tranquillity ; and turning his eyes 
that way, he beheld a proſperous rival receiving thoſe 
enſigns of dignity of which he had been ſtripped, with- 
out uttering one ſentiment unbecoming the fortitude 
which he had preſerved amidſt all his calamities [*.] 
The late- TJMUMEDIATELY after the diſſolution of the diet, the 
py aon Emperor ordered the Interim to be publiſhed in the Ger- 
of by Pro- man as well as Latin language. It met with the uſual 
teſtants and reception of conciliating ſchemes when propoſed to men 
Papi. heated with diſputation ; both parties declaimed againſt 
it with equal violence. The Proteſtants condemned it 
as a ſyſtem containing the groſſeſt errors of Popery, diſ- 
guiſed with ſo little art, that it could impoſe only on 
the moſt ignorant, or on thoſe who by wilfully ſhutting 


z] Sleid. 441. e | 2 
a] Thuan. Hiſt. lib. v. 176. Struv, Corp. 1054. Iuveſtitura Mauritii 
2 Mammerano Lucemburgo deſcripta ap. Scardium, ü. got. 
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eir eyes favoured the deception. The Papiſts inveigh - Book IX. 
— * it, as a work, in which ſome do&rines of the >? 
church were impiouſly given up, others meanly conceal- 1548. 
ed, and all of them delivered in terms calculated rather 
to deceive the unwary, than to inſtru the ignorant, or 
to reclaim thoſe who were enemies to the truth. 
While the Lutheran divines fiercely attacked it, on one 
hand, the general of the Dominicians with no leſs vehe- 
mence impugned it, on the other. But at Rome, as 
ſoon as the contents of the Interim came to be known, 
the indignation of the courtiers and eccleſiaſtics roſe to 
the greateſt height. They exclaimed againſt the Empe- 
ror's profane encroachment on the ſacerdotal function, 
in preſuming, with the concurrence of an aſſembly of 
laymen, to define articles of faith, and to regulate modes 
of worſhip. They compared this raſh deed to that of 
Uzzah, who, with an unhallowed hand, had touched 
the ark of God; or to the bold attempts of thoſe Empe- 
rors, who had rendered their memory deteſtable, by 
endeavouring to model the Chriſtian church according 
to their pleaſure. They even affed ed to find out a re- 
ſemblance between the Emperor's conduct and that of 
Henry VIII. and expreſſed their fear of his imitating 
the example of that Monarch, by uſurping the title as 
well as juriſdiction belonging to the head of the church. 
All therefore, contended, with one voice, that as the 
foundations of eccleſiaſtical authority were now ſhaken, 
and the whole fabrick ready to be overturned by a new 
enemy ; ſome powerful method of defence muſt be pro- 
vided, and a vigorous reſiſtance muſt be made, at the 
beginning, before he grew too formidable to be oppoſed. 
Tux Pope, whoſe judgment was improved by longer The ſeati- 
experience in great tranſactions, as well as by a more ex- ments of the 
tenſive obſervation of human affairs, viewed the matter Pope par 
with more acute diſcernment, and derived comfort from — 
the very circumſtance which filled them with apprehen- 
ſion. He was aſtoniſned, that a Prince of ſuch ſuperior 
ſagacity as the Emperor ſhould be ſo intoxicated with a 
ſingle victory, as to imagine that he might give law to 
mankind, and decide even in thoſe matters, with regard 
to which they are moſt impatient of dominion. He faw 
that, by joining any one of the contending parties in 
Germany, Charles might have had it in his power to 
| have oppreſſed the other, but that the preſumption of 
ſucceſs had now inſpired him with the vain thought of 
his 
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Book IX. his being able to domineer over both; he foretold that x 
> ſyſtem, which all attacked, and none defended, could 


1548. 


The Empe- 
ror enforces 
eompliance 


with the 
Interim, 


reſolution of carrying it into full execution. But though 
merly, ſeemed ready to yield implicit obedience to what- 


like obſequious ſubmiſſion. 


and reminding the Emperor of the repeated promiſes 


the ſame ſcruples, and to plead the ſame indulgence. 


Tited the higheſt praiſe. Charles, well knowing the au- 


treating him with greater harſhneſs, attempted alternately 
| regardleſs of both. After having declared his fixed belief 
he, in my old age, abandon the principles, for which 1 


early contended; nor, in order to procure freedom dur- 
ing a few declining years, will I betray that good cauſe 


THE REIGN OF THE 


not be of long duration ; and that, for this reaſon, there 
was no need of his interpoſing in order to haſten its fall; 
for as ſoon as the powerful hand which now upheld it 
was withdrawn, it would fink of its own accord, and be 
forgotten for ever [*]J, 

THE Emperor, fond of his own plan, adhered to his 


the Elector Palatine, the EleQor of Brandenburg, and 
Maurice, influenced by the ſame conſiderations as for- 


ever he ſhould enjoin, he met not every where with a 
ohn Marquis of Branden- 
burg Anſpach, although he had taken part with great 
zeal in the war againſt the confederates of Smalkalde, re- 
fuſed to renounce doctrines which he held to be ſacred, 


which he had given his Proteſtant allies of allowing them 
the free exerciſe of their religion, he claimed, in conſe- 
quence of theſe, to be exempted from receiving the In- 
terim. Some other Princes, alſo, ventured to mention 


But on this, as on other trying occaſions, the firmneſs of 
the EleQor of Saxony was moſt diſtinguiſhed, and me- 


thority of his example with all the Proteſtant party, la- 
boured, with the utmoſt earneſtneſs, to gain his appro- 
bation of the Interim, and by employing ſometimes pro- 
miſes of ſetting him at liberty, ſometimes threats of 


to work upon his hopes and fears. But he was, alike, 


in the doctrines of the reformation, ** I cannot now, ſaid 


on account of which I have ſuffered ſo much, and am 
ſtill willing to ſuffer. Better for me to enjoy, in this ſoli- 
tude, the eſteem of virtuous men, together with the ap- 
probation of my own conſcience, than to return into the 
world, with the imputation and guilt of apoſtacy, to diſ- 


[b] Sleid. 468. F. Paul, 271, 277. Pallav. ii. 64. ; 
grace 
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grace and imbitter the remainder of my days.“ By this Book IX. 


nimous reſolution, he ſet his countrymen a pattern 
magna , ry pa 1548. 


of conduct, fo very different from that which the Empe- 


ror wiſhed to have exhibited to them, that it drew upon 


him freſh marks of his indignation. The rigour of his 


confinement was increaſed; the number of his ſervants 


abridged ; the Lutheran clergymen who had hitherto 
been permitted to attend him, were diſmiſſed ; and even 


the books of devotion, which had been his chief confola- 


tion during a tedious impriſonment, were taken from him 


ſc]. The Landgrave of Heſſe, his companion in mif- 


fortune, did not maintain the ſame conſtancy. His pati- 
ence and fortitude were both ſo much exhauſted by the 
length of his confinement, that willing to purchaſe free- 
dom at any price, he wrote to the Emperor, 6ffering not 
only to approve of the Interim, but to yield an unreſerv- 


ed ſubmiſſion to his will in every other particular. But 


Charles who knew, that what courſe ſoever the Land- 
grave might hold, neither his example nor authority 
would prevail on his children or ſubjects to receive the 
Interim, paid no regard to his offers. He was kept con- 
fined as ſtrictly as ever; and while he ſuffered the cruel 
mortification of having his conduct ſet in contraſt to that 


of the EleQor, he derived not the ſmalleſt benefit from 


the mean ſtep which expoſed him to ſuch deſerved cen- 
ſure [4], 5 1 


Bur it was in the Imperial cities that Charles met The free ci- 


with the moſt violent oppoſition to the Interim. Theſe 
{mall commonwealths, the citizens of which were ac- 
cuſtomed to liberty and independence, had embraced the 
doctrines of the Reformation when firſt publiſhed with 
remarkable eagerneſs; the bold ſpirit of innovation being 
peculiarly ſuited to the genius of free government. Among 
them, the Proteſtant teachers had made the greateſt 
number of proſelytes. 'The moſt eminent divines of the 
party were ſettled there as paſtors. By having the di- 


rection of the ſchools and other ſeminaries of learning, 


they had trained up diſciples as well inſtructed in the ar- 
ticles of their faith, as zealous to defend them. Such 
_ Perſons were not to be guided by example, or ſwayed by 
authority; but having been taught to examine and to de- 
_ cide in matters of controverſy, thought that they were both 
qualified and entitled to judge for themſelves. As foon 


[4] Ibid, 462. 
8 0 


(el Sleid. 462. 
Vor. II. 
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Book IX. 


1548, 


TEE REIGN OF THE 
as the contents of the Interim were known, they, with 


one voice, joined in refuſing to admit it. Straſburg, Con. 
ſtance, Bremen, Magdeburgh, together with many other 


towns of leſs note, preſented remonſtrances to the Empe. 
ror, ſetting forth the irregular and unconſtitutional man- 


ner in which the Interim had been enacted, and beſeech- 
ing him not to offer ſuch violence to their conſciences, 


as to require their aſſent to a form of doctrine and wor- 


ſhip, which appeared to them repugnant to the expreſ; 
precepts of the divine law. But Charles, having pre- 


vailed on ſo many Princes of the Empire to approve of 


one body, lay ſo remote from each other, that it was 
eaſy to oppreſs them ſeparately, before it was poſlible for 


Compelled 
by violence 


to ſubmit. 


Aug. 3. 


perſons, in whom he veſted for the future the ri 


his new model, was not much moved 7 the repreſenta. 


tions of theſe cities, which how formidable ſoever they 


might have proved if they could have been formed into 


them to unit. „„ 

IN order to accompliſh this, the Emperor ſaw it to be 
requiſite that his meaſures ſhould be vigorous, and exe- 
cuted with ſuch rapidity as to allow no time for concert- 
ing any common plan of oppoſition. Having laid down 
this maxim as the rule of his proceedings, his firſtattempt 
was upon the city of Augſburg, which, though overawed 
by the preſence of the Spaniſh troops, he knew to be 2 
much diſſatisfied with the Interim as any in the Empire. 
He ordered one body of theſe troops to ſeize the gates; 
he poſted the reſt in different quarters of the city; and 
aſſembling all the burgeſſes in the town, he, by his ſole 
abſolute authority, publiſned a decree aboliſhing their 
preſent form of government, diſſolving all their corpora- 
tions and fraternities, and nominating. a ſmall namber of 
right of ad- 
miniſtration. Each of the perſons, thus choſen, took an 


oath to obſerve the Interim. An act of power, fo un- 
precedented as well as arbitrary, which excluded the bo- 


dy of the inhabitants from any ſhare in the government 


of their own community, and ſubjected them to men who 
had no other merit than their ſervile devotion to the Em- 


peror's will, gave general diſguſt; but as they durſt not 


venture upon reſiſtance, they were obliged to ſubmit in 
ſilence [<]. From Augſburg, in which he left a garri- 
ſon, he proceeded to Ulm, and new modelling its govern- 
ment with the ſame violent hand, he ſeized ſuch of their 


le] Sleid. 469. 
paſtors 
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paſtors as refuſed to ſubſcribe the Interim, committed Book IX. 
them to priſon, and at his departure carried them along "6 
with him in chains [I]. By this ſeverity, he not only *5* 
ſecured the reception of the Interim in two of the moſt 
powerful cities, but gave warning to the reſt what ſuch 
as continued refraQory had to expect. The effect of 
the example was as great as he could have wiſned, and 
many towns, in order to ſave themſelves from the like 
vengeance, found it neceſſary to comply with what he 
enjoined. This obedience, extorted by the rigour of au- 
thority, produced no change in the ſentiments of the 
Germans, and extended no farther than to make them con- 
form ſo far to the letter of the law, as was barely ſuſ- 
| ficient to ſcreen them from puniſhment. Their preachers 
accompanied thoſe ceremonies, the obſervation of which 
the Interim preſcribed, with ſuch an explication of their 
tendency, as ſerved rather to confirm than to remove 
the ſcruples of their hearers with regard to them. The 
people, many of whom had grown up to mature years 
ſince the eſtabliſhment of the reformed religion, and had 
been accuſtomed to no other form of publick worſhip, 
beheld the pompous pageantry of the popiſh ſervice with 
contempt or horror; and in moſt places the Romiſh 
eccleſiaſticks who returned to take poſſeſſion of their 
churches could ſcarce be protected from inſult, or their 
miniſtrations from interruption. Thus, notwithſtanding 
the apparent compliance of ſomany cities, the inhabitants 
being accuſtomed to freedom, ſubmitted with reluQance 
to the power which now oppreſſed them. Their under- 
ſtanding as well as inclination revolted againſt the doc- 
trines and rites impoſed on them; and though, for the 
preſent, they concealed their indignation and reſentment, 
it was evident that theſe paſſions could not always be kept 
under reſtraint, but would break out at laſt in effects 
proportional to their violence [s. 5 c 
CHARLES, meanwhile, highly pleaſed with having The Pope 
bended the ſtubborn ſpirit of the Germans to ſuch gene- 1 
ral ſubmiſſion, departed for the Low-Countries, fully de- ſembled at 
termined to compel the cities, which ſtill ſtood out, to Bologna. 
receive the Interim. He carried his two priſoners, the 
EleQor of Saxony and Landgrave of Heſſe, along with 
him, either becauſe he durſt not leave them behind him 
in Germany, or becauſe he wiſhed to give his country- 


71 Sleid. 472. Le] Mem, de Ribier. ii. 218. Sleid. 491. 
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Book IX. men the Flemings this illuſtrious proof of the ſucceſs 
of his arms, and the extent of his power. Before Charles 


1548. 
Sept. 17. 


The Empe- THE motive of Charles's journey to the Low-Coun- 
ror receives 
his ſon Phi- 
lip in the _ 
Low-Coun- Philip his only ſon, who was now in the twenty-firſt 
tries. 


gates at Bologna had diſmiſſed the council by an indefi- 
nite prorogation, and that the prelates aſſembled there 


driven the Pope into this meaſure. By the ſeceſſion of 


on them. Paul had no choice but to diſſolve an aſſembly 
which was become the object of contempt, and exhibit- 


trial of its effect. Charles did not fail to put this con- 
ſtruction on his conduct; and by an artful compariſon of 


iĩnattention to a point ſo eſſenti 
der the Pontiff odious to all zealous Catholicks. At the 


thought expedient, to reſume its deliberations for the 


only that he might be recognized by the States of the 
Netherlands as heir apparent, but in order to facilitate 
the execution of a vaſt ſcheme, the object of which, and 


lian, Ferdinand's eldeſt fon, to whom the Emperor had 


"THE REIGN OF THE 
arrived at Bruſſels he was informed that the Pope's le. 


had returned to their reſpective countries. Neceflity had 


thoſe who had voted againſt the tranſlation, together 
with the departure of others, who grew weary of con- 
tinuing in a place where they were not ſuffered to proceed 
to buſineſs, ſo few and ſuch inconſiderable members re- 
mained, that the pompous appellation of a General Coun- 
cil could not, with decency, be beſtowed any ag up- 


ed to all Chriſtendom a moſt glaring proof of the impo- 
tence of the Romiſh ſee. But unavoidable as the mea- 
ſure was, it lay open to be unfavourably interpreted, and 
had the appearance of withdrawing the remedy at the 
very time when thoſe for whoſe recovery it was provided, 
were prevailed on to acknowledge its virtue, and to make 


his own efforts to ſuppreſs here Ys with Paul's ſcandalous 
, he endeavoured to ren- 


ſame time, he commanded the Prelates of his faction to 
remain at Trent, that the Council might ſtill appear to 
have a being, and might be ready, whenever it was 


good of the church [hl. 


tries, beſides gratifying his favourite paſſion of travelling 
from one part of his dominions to another, was to receive 


year of his age, and whom he had called thither, not 


the reception it met with, ſhall be hereafter explained. 
Philip, having left the government of Spain to Maximi- 


Ch] Pallav. p. 11, 72. 
given 
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jven the Princeſs Mary his daughter in marriage, em- 
barked for Italy attended by a numerous retinue of Spa- 
niſh nobles [i]. The ſquadron which eſcorted him, was 


commanded by Andrew Doria, who, notwithſtanding 


his advanced age, inſiſted on the honour of performing, 
in perſon, the ſame duty to the ſon, which he had often 
diſcharged towards the father. He landed fafely at Ge- 
noa; from thence he went to Milan, and proceeding 
through Germany, arrived at the Imperial court in Bruſ- 
ſels. The States of Brabant in the firſt place, and thoſe 
of the other provinces in their order, acknowledged his 
right of ſucceſſion in common form, and he took the cuſ- 
ſtomary oath to preſerve all their privileges inviolate [k]. 


In all the towns of the Low-Countries through which 
Philip paſſed, he was received with extraordinary pomp. 


Nothing that could expreſs the reſpe& of the people, or 
contribute to his amuſement was neglected; pageants, 


tournaments, and public ſpectacles of every kind were 


exhibited with that expenſive magnificence which com- 


| mercial nations diſplay, when, on any occaſion, they 


depart from their uſual maxims of frugality. But amidſt 


theſe ſcenes of feſtivity and pleaſure Philip's natural ſe- 
verity of temper was diſcernible. Youth itſelf could 
not render him agreeable, nor his being a candidate for 


power form him to courteſy. He maintained a haughty 


reſerve in his behaviour, and diſcovered ſuch manifeſt 


partiality towards his Spaniſh attendants, together with 


ſuch an avowed preference to the manners of their coun- 


try, as highly diſguſted the Flemings, and gave riſe to 

that antipathy, which afterwards occaſioned a revoluti- 

on ſo fatal to him in that part of his dominions [1]. 
CHaARLEs was long detained in the Netherlands by a 


violent attack of the gout, which returned upon him ſo 


frequently, and with ſuch increaſing violence, that it had 
broken to a great degree the vigour of his conſtitution. 
He, nevertheleſs, did not intermit his endaevours to 
_ enforce the Interim. The inhabitants of Straſburg, 


aſter a long ſtruggle, found it neceſſary to give obe- 
_ dience; thoſe of Conſtance, who had taken arms in 


their own defence, were compelled by force not only to 
conform to the Interim, but to renounce their privileges 


1 Ochoa, Carolea, 362. [k] Harzi. annal. Brabant. 652. 
II] Mem, de Ribier. ii. 29. L'Eveſque Mem. de Card. Granvelle, i. 21. 
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to Ferdinand as Archduke 


Book IX. as a free city, to do homage 


gover- 
1g, 
that 


Bremen, H 
ial cities of note 


Imperi 


iambu 


admit an Auſtrian 


d refraQory. 


and as his vaſſals to 


continue 
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(T7 HILE Charles laboured, with ſuch unwearied BOOK X. 
| Y induſtry, to overcome the obſtinacy of the Pro- 
teſtants, the effects of his ſteadineſs in the execution of _ 1549 , 

his plan were rendered leſs conſiderable by his rupture ſchemes a- 

with the Pope, which daily increaſed. The firm reſo- gaiaſt the 

lution which the Emperor ſeemed to have taken againſt Emperor 
reſtoring Placentia, together with his repeated encroach- 
ments on the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, both by the re- 
gulations contained in the Interim, and by his attempt to re- 

aſſemble a council at Trent, exaſperated Paul to the ut- 

moſt, who with the weakneſs incident to old age grew more 
attached to his family, and more jealous of his authority, 

as he advanced in years. Puſhed on by theſe paſſions, he 
made new efforts to draw the French King into an alli- 

ance againſt the Emperor [*]. But finding that Mo- 

narch, notwithſtanding his hereditary enmity to Charles, 

and dread of his growing power, as unwilling as formerly 
to involve himſelf in immediate hoſtilities, he was obliged 


la] Mem, de Ribier. ii, 230. 


to 
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Book X. to contract his views, and to think of preventing future 
—— encroachments, ſince it was not in his power to infli& 


vengeance on account of thoſe which were paſt. For this 


| purpoſe, he determined to recall his grant of Parma and 


Placentia, and after declaring them to be re-annexed to 
the holy ſee, to indemnify Octavio by a new eſtabliſh- 
ment 1n the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. By this expedient, he 
hoped to gain two points of no ſmall conſequence ; the 


| ſecurity of Parma, firſt of all, as the Emperor would be 


cautious of invading the patrimony of the church, though 
he might ſeize without ſcruple a town belonging to the 
houſe of Farneſe; and in the next place, ſome chance of 
recovering Placentia, at his ſolicitations to that effe& 
might decently be urged with greater 1mportunity, and 
would infallibly be attended with more weight, when he 
was conſidered not as pleading the cauſe of his family, 


but as an advocate for the intereſt of the church. But 


while Paul was priding himſelf in this device, as a happy 
refinement in policy, Octavio an ambitious and high ſpi- 
rited young man, who could not bear with patience to 
be ſpoiled of one half of his territories by the repaciouſ- 


neſs of his father-in-law, and to be deprived of the other 


by the artifices of his grand-father, took meaſures in or- 
der to prevent the execution of a plan fatal to his intereſt. 


He ſet out ſecretly from Rome, and having firſt endea- 
voured to ſurprize Parma, which attempt was fruſtrated 


by the fidelity of the governor to whom the Pope 
had intruſted the defence of the town, he made 

overtures to the Emperor of renouncing all connection 
with the Pope, and depending entirely on him for his 


future fortune. This unexpected defection of one of 


the Pope's own family to an enemy whom he hated, 


irritated, almoſt to madneſs, a mind peeviſh with old 
age; and there was no degree of ſeverity to which Paul 


might not have proceeded againſt a grandſon whom he 


reproached as an unnatural apoſtate. But happily for 
Octavio, death prevented his carrying into execution the 
| harſh reſolutions which he had taken with reſpect to him, 


and put an end to his pontificate in the ſixteenth year of 
his adminiſtration, and the eighty ſecond of his age. 

Es As 
* Among many inſtances of the credulity or weakneſs of hiſtorians 


in attributing the death of illuſtrious perſonages to extraordinary 
_ cauſes, this is one. Almoſt all the hiſtorians of the ſixteenth cent 


affirm that the death of Paul III. was occaſioned by the violent 5 - 
| | | bone 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


As this event had been long expected, there was an 
extraordinary concourſe of Cardinals at Rome; and the 
various competitors having had time to form their par- 
ties, and to concert their meaſures, their ambition and 


281 
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intrigues protracted the conclave to a great length. The 


Imperial and French factions ſtrove, with emulation, to 
promote one of their own number, and had, by turns, 
the proſpect of ſucceſs. But as Paul during a long Pon- 
tificate had raiſed many to the purple, and thoſe chiefly 


ſons which the behaviour of his grandſon excited ; that being inform- 
ed while he was airing himſelf in one of his gardens near Rome, of 
Octavio's attempt on Parma, as well as of his negociations with the 


Emperor by means of Gonzaga, he fainted away, continued ſome hours in 


2 ſwoon, then fevered, and died within three days. This is the account 
given of it by Thuanus, lib, vi. 211. Adriani Iſtor. di ſuoi ternpi, lib. vii. 
480. and by Father Paul, 280. Even Cardinal Pallavicini, better in- 
formed than any writer with regard to the events which happened in the 
papal court, and when not warped by prejudice or ſyſtem, more accurate 
in relating them, agrees with their narrative in its chief circumſtances. 
Pallav. b. ii. 74. Paruta, who wrote his hiſtory by command of the ſe- 
nate of Venice, relates it in the ſame manner. Hiſtories Venez. vol. iv. 
212, But there was no occaſion to ſearch for any extraordinary cauſe to 
account for the death of an old man of eighty two. There remains an 
authentick account of this event, in which we find none of theſe mar- 
yellous circumſtances of which the hiſtorians are ſo fond. The cardinal 
of Ferrara, who was entruſted with the affairs of France at the Court 
of Rome, and M. D' Urfe, Henry's ambaſſador in ordinary there, wrote 
an account to that Monarch of the affair of Parma, and of the Pope's 
death. By theſe it appears, that Octavio's attempt to ſurprize Parma 
was made on the twentieth of October; that next day in the evening, 
and not while he was airing himſelf in the gardens of Monte-Cavallo, 
the Pope received intelligence of what he had done; that he was ſeized 
with ſuch a tranſport of paſſion, and cried ſo bitterly that his voice was 
heard in ſeveral apartments of the palace; that next day, however, he 
was ſo well as to give an audience to the Cardinal of Ferrara, and to go 
through buſineſs of different kinds; that Octavio wrote a letter to the 
Pope, not to Cardinal Farneſe his brother, intimating his reſolution of 
throwing himſelf into the arms of the Emperor; that the Pope received 
this on the twenty-firſt without any new ſymptoms of emotion, and re- 
turned an anſwer to it; that on the twenty-ſecond of October, the day 
on which the Cardinal of Ferrara's letter is dated, the Pope was in his 
uſual ſtate of health. Mem. de Ribier. ii. 247. By à letter of M. 
D'Urfe, Nov. 5. it appears that the Pope was in ſuch good health, that 
on the third of that month he had celebrated the anniverſary of his corona- 
tion with the uſual ſolemnities. Ibidem, 251. By another letter from 
the ſame perſon, we learn that on the fixth of November a catarrh or de- 
fluxion fell down on the Pope's lungs, with ſuch dangerous ſymptoms 
that his life was immediately deſpaired of. Ibid. 252. And by a third 


letter, we are informed that he died November the tenth. In none of 


theſe letters is his death imputed to any extraordinary cauſe. It ap- 

Pears that more than twenty days elapſed between Octavio's attempt on 

Parma and the death of his grandfather, and that the diſeaſe was the 

_—_ effect of old age, not one of thoſe occaſioned by violence of paſ- 
u. | | | 
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Book X. perſons of eminent abilities as well as zealouſly devoted 
—— to his family, Cardinal Farneſe had the command of a 
7 . — = powerful and united ſquadron, by whoſe addreſs and firm- 
The electi- neſs he exalted to the Papal throne the Cardinal de Mon- 
_ Julius te, whom Paul had employed as his principal legate in 
OY. the council of Trent, and truſted with his moſt ſecret 
intentions. He aſſumed the name of Julius III. and in 
order to expreſs his gratitude towards his benefaQor, the 
firſt act of his adminiſtration was to put Octavio Far- 
neſe in poſſeſſion of Parma. When he was told of, the 
— which he did the Holy ſee by alienating a territo- 
ry of ſuch value, he briſkly replied, „that he would 
rather be a poor Pope, with the reputation of a gentleman, 
than a rich one, with the infamy of having forgotten the 
obligations conferred upon him, and the promiſes which 
he had made [o].“ But all the luſtre of this candour or 
generoſity he quickly effaced by an aQion moſt ſhock- 
His charac- ingly indecent. According to an ancient and eftabliſhed 


2 con practice, every Pope upon his election claims the privi- 


lege of beſtow ing, on whom he pleaſes, the Cardinals 
bat which falls to be diſpoſed of by his being veſted with 
the triple crown. Julius, to the aſtoniſhment of the ſa- 
cred college, conferred this mark of diſtinction, together 
with ample eceleſiaſtical revenues, and the right of bear- 
ing his name and arms, upon one Innocent, a youth of 
ſixteen, born of obſcure parents, and known by the name 
of the Ape, from his having been intruſted with the 
care of an animal of that ſpecies, in the Cardinal di Mon- 
te's family. Such a proſtitution of the higheſt dignity 
in the church would have given offence, even in thoſe 
dark pericds, when the credulous ſuperſtition of the peo- 
ple emboldened eccleſiaſtics to venture on the moſt fla- 
grant violations of decorum. But in an enlightened age, 
when by the progreſs of knowledge and — the 
obligations of duty and decency were better underſtood, 
when a blind veneration for the Pontifical character was 
every where abated, and one half of Chriſtendom 
open rebellion againſt the Papal See, this action was 
viewed with horror. Rome was immediately filled with 
libels and paſquinades, which imputed the Pope's ex- 
travagant regard for ſuch an unworthy object to the molt 
criminal paſſions. The Proteſtants exclaimed againſt the 
abſurdities of ſuppoſing that the infallible ſpirit of divine 


[b] Mem. de Ribier, 
truth 
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truth could dwell in a breaſt ſo impure, and called more "NPY = 
loudly, than ever, and with greater appearance of juſtice, "> 


1550. 


for the immediate and thorough Reformation of a church, 


the Head of which was a diſgrace to the Chriſtian name 


ſc]. The reſt of the Pope's conduct was of a piece with 
this firſt ſpecimen of his diſpoſitions. Having now reach- 
ed the ſummit of eccleſiaſtical ambition, he ſeemed e 

to indemnify himſelf, by an unreſtrained indulgence of 
his deſires, for the ſelf-denial or diſſimulation which he 
had thought it prudent to praQtiſe while in a ſubordinate 
ſtation. He became careleſs, to ſo great a degree, of all 
ſerious buſineſs, that he could ſeldom be brought to at- 
tend to it, but in caſes of extreme neceſſity; and giving 
up himſelf to amuſements and diſſipation of every kind, 
he imitated the luxurious elegance of Leo, rather than 
the ſevere virtue of Adrian, the latter of which it was ne- 
ceſſary to diſplay, in contending with a ſe& which deriv- 
ed great credit from the rigid and auſtere manners of its 
teachers [*]. 


Tu Pope, how ready 


him, he would immediately call the council to re-aſſume 
its deliberations. Julius knew, by experience, how dif- 
ficult it was to confine ſuch a body of men within the nar- 
row limits which it was the intereſt of the church of Rome 


to preſcribe; and how eaſily the zeal of ſome members, 


the raſhneſs of others, or the ſuggeſtions of the Princes on 
whom they depended, might precipitate a popular and un- 


governable aſſembly into forbidden inquiries, as well as 
dangerous deciſions. He wiſhed, for theſe reaſons, to have 
eluded the obligation of his oath, and gave an ambiguous 


anſwer to the firſt propoſals, which were made to him by 
the Emperor, with regard to that matter. But as Charles, 
either from his natural obſtinacy in adhering to the mea- 
fures which he had once adopted, or from the mere pride 
of accompliſhing what was held to be almoſt impoſſible, 
perſiſted in his reſolution of forcing 


himſelf that the authoritative deciſions of the council 
might be employed with efficacy in combating their pre- 


r. Paul, ibid, = 
judices; 


ſoever to fulfil his engagements His views 
to the family of Farneſe, diſcovered no inclination to ob- See, 
ſerve the oath, which each Cardinal had taken when he vith reſpect 

entered the conclave, that if the choice ſhould fall on to the gene- 


ral counc il. 


the Proteſtants to re- 
turn into the boſom of the church: As he had perſuaded 


J Sleid. 492. F. Paul, 281. Pallav. ii. 76. Thuan. lib. vi. p. 215. 
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Book x. judices ; and in conſequence of that perſuaſion, ſolicited 
L—— earneſtly that a new bull of convocation might be iſſued, 


1550. 


A diet at 
Augſburg to 
enforce the 
Interim. 


June 25. 


the Pope could not, with decency, reject that requeſt. 
When Julius found that he could not prevent the calling 
of a council, he endeavoured to take the merit of havi 
procured the meeting of an aſſembly, which was the ob. 
ject of ſuch general deſire and expeQation. A congrega- 
tion of Cardinals, to whom he referred the conſideration 
of what was neceſſary for reſtoring peace to the church, 
recommended, by his direction, the ſpeedy convocation of 
a council, as the moſt effectual expedient for that purpoſe; 
and as the new hereſies raged with the greateſt violence in 
Germany, they propoſed 'Trent as the place of its meet- 
ing, that, by a near inſpection of the evil, the remedy 
might be applied with greater diſcernment and certainty 
of ſucceſs. The Pope warmly approved this advice, 
which he himſelf had diQtated, and ſent nuncios to the 
Imperial and French courts, in order to make known his 
intentions [e. 

MEAanwHILE, the Emperor had ſummoned a new di- 
et to meet at Augſburg, in order to enforce the obſerva- 
tion of the Interim, and to procure a more authentic ad 
of the Empire, acknowledging the juriſdiction of the 
council, as well as an explicit promiſe of conforming 


to its decrees. He appeared there in perſon, together 


with his ſon the Prince of Spain. Few of the EleQors 
were preſent, but all ſent deputies in their name. Charles 


notwithſtanding the deſpotic authority with which he 
had given law in the Empire during two years, knew 


that the ſpirit of independence among the Germans was 


not intirely ſubdued, and for that reaſon took care to 


over-awe the diet by a conſiderable 8 of Spaniſh troops 
which eſcorted him thither. The firſt point, ſubmitted 


to the conſideration of the diet, was the neceſſity of hold- 


ing a council. All the Popiſh members agreed, with- 


cout difficulty, that the meeting of that aſſembly ſhould 


be renewed at Trent, and promiſed an implicit acquieſ- 
cence in its decrees. 'The Proteſtants, intimidated and 
diſunited, muſt have followed their example, and the 
reſolution of the diet have proved unanimous, if Maurice 
of Saxony had not begun at this time to diſcloſe new in- 


tentions, and to act a part very different from that which 


he had ſo long aſſumed. 


le] F. Paul, 281. Pallav. ii. 7. 
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By an artful diſſimulation of his own ſentiments ; by Book Xx. 
addreſs in paying court to the Emperor; and by the 
' ſeeming zeal with which he forwarded all his ambiti- ,,, 152%, .. 
ous ſchemes, Maurice had raiſed himſelf to the Electo- gins to from 
ral dignity ; and having added the dominions of the elder deſigns a- 
branch of the Saxon family to his own, was become the Fmperer. 
moſt powerful Prince in Germany. But his long 'and 
intimate union with the Emperor had afforded him 
many opportunities of obſerving narrowly the dangerous 
tendency of his ſchemes. He ſaw the yoke that was 
preparing for his country ; and from the rapid as well as 
formidable progreſs of the Imperial power, was convin- 
ced that but a few ſteps more remained to be taken, 
in order to render Charles as abſolute a Monarch in 
Germany, as he had become in Spain. The more emi- 
nent the condition was to which he himſelf had been ex- 
alted, the more ſolicitous did he naturally become to 
maintain all its rights and privileges, and the more did 
he dread the thoughts of deſcending from the rank of a 
Prince almoſt independent, to that of a vaſſal ſubject to 
the will of a maſter. At the ſame time, he perceived 
that Charles, inſtead of allowing liberty of conſcience, 
the promiſe of which had allured ſeveral Proteſtant Prin- 
ces to aſſiſt him in the war againſt the confederates of 
Smalkalde, was bent on exacting a rigid conformity to 
the doctrines and rites of the Romiſh church. As he, 
notwithſtanding all the compliances which he had made 
from motives of intereſt, or an exceſs of confidence in the 
Emperor, was ſincerely attached to the Lutheran tenets, 
he determined not to be a tame ſpeQator of the over- 
throw of a ſyſtem which he believed to be founded in 
wrath. | „„ . 
THis reſolution, . from the love of liberty, The politi- 
or zeal for religion, was ſtr 3 


0 engthened by political and ich influ. 
intereſted conſiderations. In that elevated ſtation, in enced him. 
which Maurice was now placed, new and more exten- 


ſive proſpects opened to his view. His rank and power 


entitled him to be the head of the Proteſtants in the 
Empire. His predeceſſor, the degraded EleQor, with 
inferior abilities, and territories leſs conſiderable, had 
acquired ſuch an aſcendant over the councils of the party; 
and Maurice neither wanted diſcernment to fee the ad- 
vantage of this pre-eminence, nor ambition to aim at 
_ Ataining it. But he found himſelf in a fituation which 
rendered the attempt no leſs difficult, than the object of 
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THE REIGN OF THE 


' Book IX. it was important. On the one hand, the conneQion 
>>> which he had formed with the Emperor was ſo intimate, 


1550. 


that he could ſcarce hope to take any ſtep which tended 
to diſſolve it, without alarming his jealouſy, and draw. 
ing on himſelf the whole weight of that power, which 
had cruſhed the greateſt confederacy ever formed in Ger. 


many. On the other hand, the calamities which he hag 
brought on the Proteſtant party were ſo recent and ſo 
great, that it ſeemed almoſt impoſſible to regain their 
confidence, or to rally and re-animate a body of men, 
after himſelf had been the chief inſtrument in breaking 
their union and vigour. Theſe conſiderations were ſufh- 


cient tohave diſcouraged any perſon of a ſpirit leſs adven- 
turous than Maurice's. But to him the grandeur and 
vaſtneſs of the enterprizes were allurements ; and he bold- 
ly reſolved on meaſures, of which a genius of an inferior 


order could have conceived no idea, or would have trem- 


bled at the thoughts of the danger which attended the 


execution of them. 


The ti His paſſions concurred with his intereſt in confirming 
which co- this reſolution; and the reſentment excited by an injury, 


operated 
with theſe 


motives. 


which he ſuddenly felt, added new force to the motives 
for oppoſing the Emperor, which ſound policy ſuggeſted. 
Maurice, by his authority, had prevailed on the Land- 
grave of Heſle to put his perſon in the Emperor's power, 
and had obtained a promiſe from the Imperial miniſters 
that he ſhould not bedetained a priſoner. This had been 


violated in the manner already related. The unhappy 


Landgrave exclaimed as loudly againſt his ſon-in-law as 


againſt Charles. The Princes of Heſſe required him in- 
ceſſantly to fulfil his engagements to their father, who 


had loſt his liberty by truſting to him; and all Germany 


ſuſpected him of having betrayed, to an implacable ene- 
my, the friend whom he was moſt bound to protect. 
Rouſed by theſe ſolicitations and reproaches, as well as 
prompted by duty and affection to his father-in-law, Mau- 
rice had employed not only entreaties but remonſtrances 
in order to procure his releaſe. All theſe Charles had 


_ diſregarded; and the ſhame of having been firſt deceived 


and then lighted by a Prince whom he had ſerved with 
zeal and ſucceſs, which merited a very different return, 
made ſuch a deep impreſhon on Maurice, that he wait- 
ed with impatience for an opportunity of being re- 
venged. 9 


* ee 


Tur 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 237 
Tu utmoſt caution as well as delicacy were requiſite Book. X. 
in taking every ſtep towards this end; as he had to guard. 
on the one hand, againſt giving a premature alarm to the 3 
Emperor; while, on the other, ſomething conſiderable 4 addrefs 
and explicit was neceſſary to be done, in order to regain with which 
the confidence of the Proteſtant party. Maurice had ac- be carries 
cordingly applied all his powers of addreſs and diffimu- ſchemes 
lation to attain both theſe points. As he knew Charles 
to be inflexible with regard to the ſubmiſſion which he 
uired to the Interim, he did not heſitate one moment 
whether he ſhould eſtabliſh that form of doctrine and 
worſhip in his dominions. But being ſenſible how odious 
it was to his fubjeQs, inſtead of violently impoſing it on 
them by the mere terror of authority, as had been done 
in other parts of Germany, he endeavoured to render 
their obedience a voluntary deed of their own. For ge enforces 
this purpoſe, he had aſſembled the clergy of his country the laterim 
at Leipſick, and had laid the Interim before them, to- is Saxony. 
gether with the reaſons which made it neceflary to con- 
form to it. He had gained ſome of them by promiſes, 
others he had wrought upon by threats, and all were in- 
timidated by the rigour with which obedience to the 
Interim was extorted in 'the neighbouring provinces. 
Even MelanQthon, whoſe merit of every kind entitled 
him to the firſt place among the Proteſtant divines, be- 
ing now deprived of the manly counſels of Luther, which 
were wont to inſpire him with fortitude, and to preſerve 
him ſteady amidſt the ſtorms and dangers that threatened 
the church, was ſeduced into unwarrantable conceſſions, 
by the timidity of his temper, his fond deſire of peace, 
and his exceſſive complaiſance towards perſons of high 
rank. By his arguments and authority, no leſs than by 
Maurice's arts, the aſſembly was prevailed on to declare, 
that in points which were purely indifferent, obedience 
was due to the commands of a lawful ſuperior. Found- 
ing upon this maxim, -no leſs uncontrovertible in theory, 
than dangerous when carried into practice, eſpecially in 
religious matters, they proceeded to claſs, among the 
number of things indifferent, ſeveral doctrines, which 
Luther had pointed out as groſs and pernicious errors in 
the Romiſh creed, as well as many of thoſe rites which 
diſtinguiſhed the Reformed from the Popiſh worſhip, and 
by conſequence, they exhorted their people to comply 
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THE REIGN OF THE 

Book IX. with the Emperor's injunctions concerning theſe par- 
ticulars It.] | 

Makes pre- By this dextrous conduct, the introduction of the 


ſeſßons of Interim excited none of thoſe violent convulſions in Saxo. 


— vibe ny, which it occaſioned in other provinces. But though 
religion. the Saxons ſubmitted, the more zealous Lutherans ex- 
claimed againſt MelanQhon and his aſſociates, as falſe 
brethren, who were either ſo wicked as to apoſtatize from 

the truth altogether ; or ſo artful as to betray it by ſubtle 
diſtinctions; or ſo feeble-ſpirited as to give it up from 
puſillanimity and criminal complaiſance to a Prince, ca- 

pable of ſacrificing to his political intereſt, that which he 

himſelf regarded as moſt ſacred. Maurice, being con- 

ſcious what a colour of probability his paſt conduct gave 

to theſe accuſations, as well as afraid of loſing intirely 

the confidence of the Proteſtants, iſſued a declaration 
containing profeſſions of his zealous attachment to the 
Reformed religion, and of his reſolution to guard againſt 

all the errors or encroachments of the Papal fee IS.] 
At the ſame HavinG gone ſo far in order to remove the fears and 


- 4 — jealouſies of the Proteſtants, he found it neceſſary to ef- 


peror. face the impreſſion which ſuch a declaration might make 


on the Emperor. For that purpoſe, he not only renew- 
ed his profeſſions of an inviolable adherence to his alliance 
with him, but as the city of Magdeburg ſtill perſiſted 
in rejecting the Interim, he undertaok to reduce it to 
_ obedience, and inſtantly ſet about levying the troops to 
be employed in that ſervice. 'This damped all the hopes 
which the Proteſtants to conceive of Maurice, in 
conſequence of his declaration, and left them more than 
ever at a loſs to gueſs at his real intentions. Their for- 
mer ſuſpicion and diſtruſt of him revived, and the di- 
vines of Magdeburg filled Germany with writings, in 
which they repreſented him as the moſt formidable enemy 
of the Proteſtant religion, who treacherouſly aſſumed an 
ap of zeal for its intereſt, that he might more 
effeQually execute his ſchemes for its deſtruction. 
THis charge, ſupported by the evidence of recent 
facts, as well as by his preſent dubious conduct, gained 
proceeding ſuch univerſal credit, that Maurice was obliged to take 
— vigorous ſtep in his own vindication. As ſoon as the 


f] Sleid. 481, 488. J. Laur. Moſhemii Inſtitutionum Hiſt, Eccle- 
ice, lib. iv. Helmſt. 1755. 4to. p. 748. | 
[g] Sleid. 485. | 


re · aſſembling 


EMPEROR CHARLES v. 


' re-aſſembling of the council at Trent was propoſed in the Book X. 


diet, his ambaſſadors proteſted that their maſter would 
not acknowledge its authority, unleſs all the points which 
had been already decided there were reviewed, and con- 
ſidered as entire; unleſs the Proteſtant divines had a full 
hearing granted them, and were allowed a deciſive voice 
in the council; and unleſs the Pope renounced his preten- 
ſions to preſide in the council, engaged to ſubmit to its 
decrees, and abſolved the biſhops from their oath of obe- 


dience, that they might deliver their ſentiments with 
greater freedom. Theſe demands, which were higher 


than any that the Reformers had ventured to make, 


even when the zeal of their party was warmeſt, or their 


affairs moſt proſperous, counterbalanced, in ſome degree, 
the effect of Maurice's preparations againſt Magdeburg, 


and kept the Proteſtants in ſuſpenſe with regard to his 


deſigns. At the fame time, he had addreſs enough to 
repreſent this part of his conduct in ſuch a light to the 


Emperor, that it gave him no offence, and occaſioned 


no interruption of the ſtrit confidence which ſubſiſted 
between them. What the pretexts were which he em- 
ployed in order to give ſuch a bold declaration an inno- 
cent appearance, the contemporary hiſtorians have not 
explained; that they impoſed upon Charles 1s certain, 


for he ſtill continued to proſecute his plan as well con- 


cerning the Interim as the council, with the ſame ardour ; 
and to place the ſame confidence in Maurice, with re- 
gard to the execution of both. {0 


289 
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TE Pope's reſolution concerning the council not be- Tbe diet re- 
ing yet known at Augſburgh, the chief buſineſs of the ſolve to 


make war 


diet was to enforce the obſervation of the Interim. As on the city 
the ſenate of Magdeburg, notwithſtanding various endea- of Magde- 
vours to frighten or to ſooth them into compliance, not burs. 


only perſevered obſtinately in their oppoſition to the In- 
terim, but began to ſtrengthen the fortifications of their 


city, and to leyy troops in their own defence, Charles 


tequired of the diet that they would aſſiſt him in quelling 
this audacious rebellion againſt a decree of the Empire. 

Had the members of the diet been left to a& agreeably 
to their own inclination, this demand would have been 
rejected without heſitation. All the Germans who fa- 
voured, in any degree, the new opinions in religion, and 


many who were influenced by no other conſideration than 


Jealouſy of the Emperor's growing power, regarded this 
effort of the citizens of Magdeburg, as a noble ſtand fer 


Vor. II. T the 


— ͤ r OF FEE 
Book X. the liberties of their country. Even ſuch as had not re. 
— ——ſdution to exert the ſame ſpirit, admired the gallantry of 
55 their enterprize, and wiſhed it ſucceſs. But the preſence 
of the Spaniſh troops, together with the dread of the Em. 
peror's diſpleaſure, over-awed thoſe who were preſent 
in the diet to ſuch a degree, that without venturing to 
utter their own ſentiments, they tamely ratified, by their 
votes, whatever the Emperor was pleaſed to preſcribe. 
The rigorous decrees, which Charles had iſſued by his 
con authority againſt the Magdeburgers, were confirm- 
ed; a reſolution was taken to raiſe troops in order to be- 
ſiege the city in form; and perſons were named to fix 
the contingent in men or money to be furniſhed by each 
Appoint ſtate. At the ſame time, the diet petitioned that Mau- 
— rice might be entruſted with the command of that army, 
to which Charles gave his conſent with great alacrity, and 
with high encomiums upon the wiſdom of the choice 
which they had made [h.] As Maurice conducted all 
his ſchemes with profound and impenetrable ſecrecy, it 
is probable that he took no ſtep avowedly in order to ob- 
tain this charge. The recommendation of his country- 
men was either purely accidental, or flowed from the 
opinion generally entertained of his great abilities; and 
neither the diet had any foreſight, nor the Emperor any 
dread of the conſequences which followed upon this nomi- 
nation. Maurice accepted without heſitation the truſt 
committed to him, inſtantly diſcerning the important ad- 
| vantages which he might derive from it. 
Thecouncii MEANWHILE, Julius, in preparing the bull for the 
— convocation of the council, obſerved all thoſe tedious 
blen forms which the court of Rome can employ, with fo 
Trent. much dexterity, to retard any diſagreeable meaſure. At 
December. [aft it was publiſhed, and the council ſummoned to meet 
at Trent on the firſt day of the enſuing month of May. 
Ass he knew that many of the Germans rejected or diſ- 
puted the authority and juriſdiction which the Papal fee 
claims with reſpe& to general councils, he took care, in 
the preamble of the bull, to aſſert, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
his own right, not only to call and preſide in that aſſem- 
bly, but to direct its proceedings; nor would he ſoften 
theſe expreſſions, in any degree, notwithſtanding the 
repeated ſolicitations of the Emperor, who foreſaw what 


— 


b r F TY 


Ih] Sleid. 503, $512. 
offence 


EMPEROR. CHARLES V. 
offence they would give, and what conſtruction might 
be put on them. They were cenſured, accordingly, with 
great ſeverity, by ſeveral members of the diet; but what- 
ever diſguſt or ſuſpicion they excited, ſuch abſolute di- 
rection of all their deliberations had the Emperor acquir- 


the council was recognized, and declared to be the pre- 
r remedy for the evils which at that time afflicted the 


as had made innovations in religion, as well as thoſe who 
adhered to the ſyſtem of their forefathers, were required 


engaged to grant a ſafe conduct to ſuch as demanded it, 
and to ſecure them an impartial hearing in the council; 
he promiſed to fix his reſidence in ſome city of the Em- 
pire, in the neighbourhood of Trent, that he might pro- 
tect the members of the council by his preſence, and take 
| care that, by conducting their deliberations agreeable to 
ſcripture and the doctrine of the fathers, they might 
bring them to a deſirable iſſue. In this receſs, the ob- 
ſervation of the Interim was more ſtrictly enjoined than 


to neglected or refuſed to conform to it, with the ſe- 
vereſt effects of his vengeance, if they perſiſted in their 
diſobedience [i]. 


made in order to procure liberty to the Landgrave. 


ten applied to Maurice and the Elector of Brandenburg, 
who took every occaſion of ſoliciting the Emperor in 


to perform what was contained in the bond they had 
granted him, by ſurrendering themſelves to be treated with 


lurniſhed them with a freſh pretext for renewing their 
application to the Emperor, together with an additional 
argument to enforce it. Charles firmly reſolved not to 
grant their requeſt ; though at the ſame time being ex- 
tremely deſirous to get rid of their inceſſant importunity, 
he endeavoured to prevail on the Landgrave to give up 


vol. I. 340. 
n the 


church; all the Princes and ſtates of the Empire, ſuch 


-. 00 
Book. X. 


551. 


ed, that he procured a receſs, in which the authority of Feb. 13. 


to ſend their repreſentatives to the council; the Emperor 


ever, and the Emperor threatensd all who had hither- 


Dokix s the meeting of this diet, a new attempt was Another 
fruitleſs at- 


. . . . . . tempt to 
That Prince, no-wiſe reconciled by time to his ſituation, — the 


grew every day more impatient of reſtraint. Having of- 1 
I ity, 


his behalf, though without any effect, he now com- 
manded his ſons to ſummon them, with legal formality, 


the ſame rigour as the Emperor had uſed him. This 


fil Sleid. $12. Thuas. lib. vi. 233. Goldaſti Conſtit, Imperiales, 
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292 THE REIGN OF THE 
Book X. the obligation which he had received from the two Elec. 
tors. But that Prince refuſing to part with a ſecuri 
which he deemed eſſential to his ſafety, the Emperor 
boldly cut the knot which he could not untie; and by a 
publick deed annulled the bond which Maurice and the 
EleQor of Brandenburg had granted, abſolving them 
from all their engagements to the Landgrave. No pte. 
tenſion to a power fo pernicious to ſociety as that of abro- 
_ gating at pleaſure the moſt ſacred laws of honour, and 
moſt formal obligations of public faith, had hitherto 
been formed by any but the Roman Pontiffs, who, in 
_ conſequence of their claim of infallibility, arrogate the 
right of diſpenſing with precepts and duties of every 
kind. All Germany was filled with aſtoniſhment, when 
Charles aſſumed the ſame prerogative. The ſtate of 
ſubjection, to which the Empire was reduced, appear- 
ed to be more rigorous as well as intolerable than that 
of the moſt wretched and enſlaved nations, if the Em- 
peror by an arbitrary decree might cancel thoſe ſolemn 
contracts, which are the foundation of that mutual con- 
fidence whereby men are held together in ſocial union, 
The Landgrave himſelf now gave up all hopes of reco- 
vering his liberty by the Emperor's conſent, and endez- 
voured to procure it by his own. addreſs. But the plan 
which he had formed to deceive his guards being diſcover- 
ed, ſuch of his attendants as he had gained to favour his 
eſcape were put to death, and he was confined in the ci- 
tadel of Mechlin more cloſely than ever [K]. 


1581. 


| Charles's ANOTHER tranſaction was carried on during this diet, 


— 4 with reſpect to an affair more nearly intereſting to the 


Imperial Emperor, and which occaſioned likewiſe a general alarm 


crown for among the Princes of the Empire. Charles, though 


. formed with talents which fitted him for conceiving and 
3 conducting great deſigns, was not capable, as has been 
obſerved, of bearing extraordinary ſucceſs. Its operation 

on his mind was ſo violent and intoxicating, that it eleva- 

ted him beyond what was moderate or attainable, and 

turned his whole attention to the purſuit of vaſt but chi- 

merical objects. Such had been the effect of his viaory 

over the confederates of Smalkalde. He did not long 

reſt ſatisfied with the ſubſtantial and certain advantages 

which were the reſult of that event, but deſpiſing theſe, 

as poor or inconſiderable fruits of ſuch great ſucceſs, he 


[k] Sleid. 304. Thuan. I. vi. 234; 335+ 11 


EMPEROR CHARLES v. 


Theſe were objects extremely ſplendid, it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, and alluring to an ambitious mind; the pur- 


ger, and the attainment of them very precarious. But 
the ſteps which he had n towards them being 
accompanied with ſuch ſucceſs, his imagination, warmed 

with contemplating this vaſt deſign, overlooked or deſpiſed 

all difficulties. As he conceived the execution of his plan 


render the poſſeſſion of ſuch an important acquiſition per- 
petual in his family, by tranſmitting the German Em- 


in Italy and the Low- Countries, to his ſon. Having long 
revolved this flattering idea in his mind, without com- 
municating it, even to thoſe miniſters whom he moſt 
truſted, he had called Philip out of Spain, in hopes that 
his preſence would facilitate the carrying forward the 


deterred any ambition leſs accuſtomed to overcome difh- 


- 3 3. * T0 T S 7 


thouſand five hundred and thirty imprudently aſſiſted in 
procuring his brother Ferdinand the dignity of King of 
the Romans, and there was no probability that this Prince, 
who was ſtill in the prime of life, and had a fon grown 
up to the years of manhood, would relinquiſh, in tavour 
of his nephew, the near proſpect of the Imperial throne, 


We WD _ 8 


opened to him. This did not deter the Emperor from 
venturi 


notwithſtanding his profound reverence for his brother, 


by one repulſe. He renewed his applications to him by 
his ſiſter, Mary Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, and 


houſe of Auſtria; and flattering herſelf that ſhe could 
tempt Ferdinand to renounce the reverſionary poſſeſſion 
of the Imperial dignity for an immediate e 

| 24 ſhe 


fait of them, however, was attended with manifeſt dan- 


to be certain, he began to be ſolicitous how he might 


pire, as well as the kingdoms of Spain, and his dominions 


to make the propoſition ; and when Ferdinand, 


and obſequious ſubmiſſion to his will in other inſtances, 
rejected it in a peremptory tone, he was not diſcouraged 


who, by her great abilities, tempered with extreme gen- 
tleneſs of diſpoſition, had acquired an extraordinary in- 
fluence over both the brothers. She entered warmly into 
a meaſure, which tended ſo manifeſtly to aggrandize the 


ſtabliſhment, 


had aimed at bringing all Germany to an uniformity in Book X. 
religion, and at rendering the Imperial power deſpotic. © 


1851. 


Gas gr obſtacles, however, and ſuch as would have The ven- 
culties, were to be ſurmounted. He had in the year one way. I: 


which Charles's infirmities and declining ſtate of health 
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"theſe. ſcheme. He flattered himſelf that he might attain the 


Philip's THE character of the Prince, in whoſe favour this 


294 THE RETLOGN OF THE 
Book X. ſhe aſſured him that the Emperor, by way of compenſa. 
tion for his giving up his chance of fucceſſion, would in- 
1551 ftantly beſtow upon him territories of very conſidera. 
ble value, and pointed out in particular thoſe of the Duke 
of Wurtemberg, which might be confiſcated upon dif. 
ferent pretexts. But Ferdinand was more ambitious than 
to be perſuaded, by her addreſs or intreaties, to approve 
of a plan, which would have degraded him from the 
higheſt rank among the Monarchs of Europe to that of 
a ſubordinate and dependent Prince. He was at the ſame 
time, more attached to his children than to fruſtrate, by 
a raſh conceſſion, all the high hopes in proſpect of which 
they had been educated. VVV 
His endea= NOTWITHSTANDING the immoveable firmneſs which 
meg ſur- Ferdinand diſcovered, the Emperor did not abandon his 
object in view by another channel, and that it was not im- 
poſſible to prevail on the Electors to cancel their former 
_ choice of Ferdinand, or at leaſt to elect Philip a ſecond 
King of the Romans, ſubſtituting him as next in ſucceſ- 
ſion to his uncle. With this view he took Philip along 
with him to the diet, that the Germans might have an 
opportunity to obſerve and become acquainted with the 
Prince, in behalf of whom he courted their intereſt; and 
he himſelf employed all the arts of addreſs or inſinuation 
to gain the Electors, and to prepare them for lending a 
favourable ear to the propoſal. But no ſooner did he 
venture upon mentioning it to them, than they, at once, 
ſaw and trembled at the conſequences with which it would 
be attended. They had long felt all the inconveniences of 
having placed at the head of the Empire, a Prince whoſe 
power and dominions were ſo extenſive; if they ſhould 
now repeat the folly, and continue the Imperial crown, 
like an hereditary dignity, in the ſame family, they fore- 
ſaw that they would give the fon an opportunity of car- 
rying on that ſyſtem of oppreſſion, which the father had 
begun; and would put it in his power to overturn what- 
ever was yet left entire in the ancient and venerable fa- 
bric of the German conſtitution. „ 
— extraordinary propoſition was made, rendered it ſtil] leis 
able to the agreeable. Philip, though poſſeſſed with an inſatiable 
Germans. deſire of power, was a ſtranger to all the arts of conciliat- 
ing good-will. Haughty, reſerved and ſevere, he, in- 
ſtead of gaining new friends, diſguſted the ancient = 
5 moſt 


— wh 


8 1 5 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


moſt devoted partizans of the Auſtrian intereſt. He 
ſcorned to take the trouble of acquiring the language of 
the country, to the government of which he aſpired; 
nor would he condeſcend to pay the Germans the com- 
pliment of accommodating himſelf, during his reſidence 


295 
Book X. 


1551, 


among them, to their manners and cuſtoms. He allowed 


the Electors and molt iliuftrious Princes in Germany to 
remain in his preſence uncovered, affecting a ſtately and 
diſtant demeanour, which the greateſt of the German 
Emperors, and even Charles himſelf, amidſt the pride of 


power and victory, had never aſſumed [I]. On the other 


hand, Ferdinand, from the time of his arrival in Ger- 
many, had ſtudied to render himſelf acceptable to the 


people, by a conformity to their manners, which ſeemed. 


to low from choice; and his ſon Maximilian, who was 
born in Germany, poſſeſſed in an eminent degree, ſuch 
amiable qualities, as rendered him the darling of his 
countrymen, and induced them to look forward to his 


election as a moſt deſirable event. Their eſteem and 


affection for him fortified the reſolution which ſound po- 
licy had ſuggeſted; and determined the Germans to pre- 
fer the popular virtues of Ferdinand and his ſon, to the 
ſtubborn auſterity of Philip, which intereſt could not 
ſoften, nor ambition teach him to diſguiſe. All the 
EleQors, the eccleſiaſtical as well as ſecular, concurred 
in expreſſing ſuch ſtrong diſapprobation of the meaſure, 
that Charles, notwithſtanding the reluctance with which 
he gave up any point, was obliged to drop the ſcheme as 


| 


Charles o- 


bliged to re- 


linquiſh this 
ſcheme. 


impracticable. By his unſeaſonable perſeverance in puſh- 


ing it, he not only filled the Germans with new jealouſy 
of his ambitious deſigns, but laid the foundation of rival- 
ſhip and diſcord in the Auſtrian family, and forced his 
brother Ferdinand, in ſelf-defence, to court the electors, 
particularly Maurice of Saxony, and to form ſuch con- 


nections with them, as cut off all proſpe& of renewing 


the propoſal with ſucceſs. Philip, ſoured by his difap- 


pointment, was ſent back to Spain, to be called thence 
when any new ſcheme of ambition ſhould render his pre- 


ſence neceſſary [m]. 


[1] Frediman Andree Zulich Diſſertatio politico— Hiſtorica de Nevis 


politicis Caroli V. Lipſ. 1706. 4to. p. 21. 


Im] Sleid. 506 Thuan. 180, 238. Memoir, de Ribier, ii. 219, 281, 
314. Adriani Iſtor. lib. viii. 507, 520. as 
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296 
Book X. 
18681. 
The . 
ror form a 
cover Par- 


centia. 


Oc : vio 
Farneſe 
courts the 


France. 


family of Farneſe was recent. The 


THE REIGN OF THE 
HavixG relinquiſhed this plan of domeſtic ambition 


which had long occupied and engroſſed him, Charles 


imagined that he would now have leiſure to turn all his 


and Empe- attention towards his grand ſcheme of eſtabliſhing unifor- 
3 mity of religion in the Empire, by forcing all the con- 


tending parties to acquieſce in the deciſions of the coun- 


ma and Pla- cil of Trent. But ſuch was the extent of his dominions, 


the variety of connections in which this entangled him, 
and the multiplicity of events to which theſe gave riſe, 


as ſeldom allowed him to apply his whole force te any 


one object. The machine which he had to conduct was 
ſo great and complicated, that an unforeſeen irregularit 


or obſtruction in one of the inferior wheels, often diſcon- 


certed the motion of the whole, and diſappointed him 


of the moſt conſiderable effects which he expected. 


Such an unlooked-for occurrence happened at this junc- 


ture, and created new obſtacles to the execution of his 


ſchemes with regard to religion. Julius III. though he 
had confirmed Octavio Farneſe in the poſſeſſion of the 
dutchy of Parma, during the firſt effuſions of joy and 
gratitude on his promotion to the Papal throne, ſoon be- 
gan to repent of his own generoſity, and to be apprehen- 


| ſive of conſequences which either he did not foreſee, or 


had diſregarded while the ſenſe of his obligations to the 
Emperor ſtill re- 
tained Placentia in his hand, and had not relinquiſhed his 
pretenſions to Parma as a fief of the Empire. Gonzaga, 


the governor of Milan, having, by the part which he 


took in the murder of the late Duke Peter Ludovico, 


offered an inſult to the family of Farneſe, which he knew 


could never be forgiven, had for that reaſon vowed its 
deſtruction; and employed all the influence, which his 
reat abilities as well as long ſervices gave him with the 
mperor, in perſuading him to ſeize Parma by force of 
arms. Charles, in compliance with his ſolicitations, and 
that he might gratify his own deſire of annexing Parma 
to the Milaneſe, liſtened to the propoſal: and Gonzaga, 
ready to take encouragement from the {lighteſt appear- 
ance of approbation, began to aſſemble troops, and to 
make other preparations for the execution of his ſcheme. 
OcTavio, who ſaw the impending danger, found it 
neceſſary for his own ſafety to increaſe the garriſon of his 


afſtance of Capital, and to levy ſoldiers for defending the reſt of the 


country. But as the expence of ſuch an effort far exceed- 
ed his ſcanty revenues, he repreſented his ſituation to the 
1 5 | , P ope, 
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Pope, and implored that protection and aſſiſtance which Book KX. 


was due to him as a vaſſal of the church. The Imperial. 


miniſter, however, had already preoccupied the Pope's 
ear; and by diſcourſing continually concerning the dan- 
ger of giving offence to the Emperor, as well as the 
imprudence of ſupporting Octavio in an uſurpation ſo 
detrimental to the Holy See, had totally alienated him 
from the family of Farneſe. Octavio's remonſtrance and 

tition met, of conſequence, with a cold reception; 
and he, deſpairing of any aſſiſtance from Julius, began to 
look round for protection from ſome other quarter. Henry 


II. of France was the only Prince powerful enough to af- 


ford him this protection, and fortunately he was now in 
a ſituation which allowed him to undertake it. He had 
brought his tranſactions with the two Britiſh kingdoms, 
which had hitherto diverted his attention from the affairs 


of the continent, to ſuch an iſſue as he deſired. This he 


had effected partly by the vigour of his arms, partly by 
his dexterity in taking advantage of the political factions 
which raged in both kingdoms, and rendered the counſels 


of the Scots violent and precipitate, and the operations 


of the Engliſh feeble and unſteady. He had procured 
from the Engliſh favourable conditions of peace for his 


land not only to affiance their young Queen to his ſon 
the Dauphin, but even to ſend her into France that ſhe 


might be educated under his eye; and had recovered 
Boulogne together with its dependancies which had been 


conquered by Henry VIII. 


allies the Scots; he had prevailed on the nobles of Scot- 


1851. 


Havix e gained points of ſo much conſequence to his n league 
crown, and diſengaged himſelf with ſuch honour from with Herr- 


the burden of ſupporting the Scots, and maintaining a 


war againſt England, Henry was now at full leiſure to 
purſue the meaſures which his hereditary jealouſy of the 


Emperor's power naturally ſuggeſted, He liſtened, ac- 


cordingly, to the firſt overtures which Octavio Farneſe 
made him; and embracing eagerly an opportunity of re- 
covering footing in Italy, he inſtantly concluded a treaty, 
in which he promiſed to eſpouſe his cauſe, and to furniſh 
him with all the aſſiſtance which he deſired. This tranſ- 
action could not be long kept ſecret from the Pope, who 
foreſeeing the calamities which muſt follow if war were 
rekindled ſo near the eccleſiaſtical tate, immediately 
ſued monitory letters, requiring Octavio to relinquiſh 

| his 
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298 TELE REIGN OF THT. 

Book X. his new alliance. Upon his refuſal to comply with the 

—— requiſition, he ſoon after pronounced his fief to be for- 

155" feited, and declared war againſt him as a diſobedient and 

rebellious vaſſal. But as he could not hope, with his 

own forces alone, to ſubdue Octavio while ſupported by 

ſuch a powerful ally as the King of France, he had re. 

courſe to the Emperor, who being extremely ſolicitous 

to prevent the eſtabliſhment of the French in Parma, 
ordered Gonzaga to ſecond yo with all his troops. 
Occaſions Thus the French took the field as the allies of Octavio; 
bets the Imperialiſts as the protectors of the Holy See; and 
between hoſtilities commenced between them, while Charles and 
Charles and Henry themſelves ſtill affected to give out that the 

Henry. would adhere inviolably to the peace of Creſpy. The 


ſucceſs; the French ravaged part of the eccleſiaſtical ter- 
ritories; the Imperialiſts laid waſte the Parmeſan; and 
the latter after having begun to beſiege Parma in form, 
were obliged to abandon the enterprize with diſgrace [al. 

Bur the motions, and alarm which this war, or the 
preparation for it, occaſioned. in Italy, prevented moſt 
of the Italian prelates from repairing to Trent on the 


Retards the 


the council. 


ed thither, they were obliged to adjourn to the firſt of 


that they might with decency begin their deliberations. 
At that time, about ſixty prelates, moſtly from the ec- 
Henry pro- cleſiaſtical ſtate or from Spain, together with a few 


— — Germans, convened [9]. The ſeſſion was opened with 


to proceed to buſineſs, when the abbot of Bellozane ap- 
peared, and preſenting letters of credence as ambaſſador 


obtained it, he proteſted in Henry's name againſt an aſ- 
ſembly called at ſuch an improper juncture, when a war, 
wantonly kindled by the Pope, made it impoſſible for the 
deputies from the Gallican church to reſort to Trent in 
ſafety, or to deliberate concerning articles of faith and 
diſcipline with the requiſite tranquillity; he declared that 


Io] Adriani Iſtor. lib. viii. 59%, $14, $24. Sleid. 513. Paruta, p. 
8 del Caro ſcritte al nome del Card. Farneſe, tom. ii. P. 
_ dee. | | —— 
[0] F. Paul. 268. 


. his 


war of Parma was not diſtinguiſhed by any memorable 
event. Many ſmall rencounters happened with alternate 


firſt of May, the day appointed for re-aſſembling the 
council; and though the Papal legate and nuncios refort- 


September, hoping ſuch a number might then aſſemble, 


the accuſtomed formalities, and the fathers were about 


from the French King, demanded audience. Having 


EMPEROR- CHARLES VJ. 299 
his maſter did not acknowledge this to be a general oecu- Book X. 
menick council, but muſt conſider and would treat it as a 
articular and partial convention [p]. The legate affected 
to deſpiſe this proteſt ; and the prelates proceeded, notwith- 
ſtanding, to examine and decide the great points in con- 
troverſy concerning the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
penance, and extreme unction. This meaſure of the 
French Monarch, however, gave a deep wound to the 
credit of the council, at the very commencement of its 
deliberations. The Germans could not pay much re- 
gard to an aſſembly, whoſe authority the ſecond Prince 
in Chriſtendom had formally diſclaimed, or feel any 
great reverence for the deciſions of a few men, who ar- 
rogated to themſelves all the rights belonging to the re- 
preſentatives of the church univerſal, a title to which 
they had ſuch poor pretenſions. . 
Tu Emperor, nevertheleſs, was ſtraining his autho- 
rity to the utmoſt, in order to eſtabliſh the reputation 
and juriſdiction of the council. He had prevailed on the 
three eccleſiaſtical Electors, the prelates of greateſt power 
and dignity in the church next to the Pope, to repair thi- 
ther in perſon. He had obliged ſeveral German biſhops 
of inferior rank to go to Trent themſelves, or to ſend 
their proxies. He granted an Imperial ſafe conduct to 
the ambaſſadors nominated by the EleQor of Branden- 
burg, the duke of Wurtemberg, and other Proteſtant 
ſtates, to attend the council; and exhorted them to ſend 
their divines thither, in order to propound, explain and 
defend their doctrine. At the ſame time, his zeal anti- Violence of 
cipated the decrees of the council; and as if the Proteſ- _ _ 
tant doctrines had already been condemned, he took large 3 5 
ſteps towards exterminating them. With this intention, gainſt ine 
he called together the miniſters of Augſburg; and after nn 
interrogating them concerning ſeveral controverted points, 
enjoined them to teach nothing with reſpe& to theſe, 


1551. 


3 contrary to the tenets of the Romiſh church. Upon 


their declining to comply with a requiſition ſo contrary 
to the diQates of their conſciences, he commanded them 
to leave the town in three days, without revealing to an 
perſon the cauſe of their baniſhment ; he prohibited them 
to preach for the future in any of the countries ſubj ect to 
the Imperial juriſdiction; and obliged them to take an 
oath that they would punQually obey theſe injunctions. 


[p] Sleid. g18. Thuan. 282. F. Paul. 301. 
They 
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Book X. They were not the only victims to his zeal. The Pro- 


—_— teſtant cl 


1581. 


ergy, in moſt of the cities in the circle of Swabia, 
were ejected with the ſame violence; and in many places, 
ſuch magiſtrates as had diſtinguiſned themſelves by their 


attachment to the new opinions, were diſmiſſed with the 
moſt abrupt irregularity, and their offices filled, in con- 


ſequence of the Emperor's arbitrary appointment, with 


the moſt bigotted of their adverſaries. The Reform- 
ed worſhip was almoſt entirely ſupreſſed throughout that 


extenſive province. The ancient and fundamental pri- 
vileges of the free cities were violated. The people 


- were compelled to attend the miniſtration of prieſts, 


whom they regarded with horror as idolaters; and to 


ſubmit to the juriſdiction of magiſtrates, whom they de- 


| His endea- 


vours to 
ſupport the 


Council. 


November. 


Magde- 
burg. 


he might inſpe@ the 


them under the ban of the Empire 
and even enjoined all the neighbouring ſtates to take 


teſted as uſurpers [d]. 

TE Emperor, after this diſcovery, which was more 
explicit than any that he had hitherto made, of his inten- 
tion to ſubvert the German conſtitution, as well as to ex- 
tirpate the Proteſtant religion, ſet out for Inſpruck in the 
Tyrol. He fixed his reſidence in that city, as by its ſi- 
tuation in the neighbourhood of 'Trent, and on the con- 
fines of Italy, it appeared a commodious ſtation, whence 
operations of the council, and ob- 
ſerve the progreſs of the war in the Parmeſan, without 
loſing ſight of the occurrences that might happen in Ger- 


- ©. 1 
The fiegeoft Dukix c theſe tranſactions, the ſiege of Magdeburg 
was carried on with various fucceſs. At the time when 


Charles proſcribed the citizens of Magdeburg, and put 


» he had exhorted 


arms againſt them, as rebels and common enemies. En- 
couraged by his exhortations as well as promiſes, George 
of Mecklenburg, a younger brother of the reigning Duke, 
an active and ambitious Prince, collected a conſiderable 
number of thoſe ſoldiers of fortune who had accompanied 
Henry of Brunſwick in all his wild enterprizes; and 


though a zealous Lutheran himſelf, invaded the territo- 


ries of the Magdeburgers, hoping that, by the merit of 
this ſervice, he might procure ſome part of their domains 
to be allotted to him as an eſtabliſhment, The citizens, 
unaccuſtomed as yet to endure patiently the calamities of 


(al Sleid. 516, 528. Thuan, 276. [1] Sleid. 329. 
8 war, 
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war, could not be reſtrained from ſallying out in order Book X. 
to ſave their lands from being laid waſte. They attacked —V— 


the duke of Mecklenburg with more courage than con- 
duct, and were repulſed with great flaughter. But as 
they were animated with that unconquerable ſpirit, which 
flows from zeat for religion co-operating with the love 


of civil liberty, far from being diſheartened by their miſ- 


fortune, they prepared to defend themſelves with vigour. 
Many of the veteran ſoldiers who had ſerved in the long 
wars between the Emperor and King of France, crowd- 
ing to their ſtandards under able and experienced officers, 
they acquired military ſkill by degrees, and added all the 


advantages of that to the efforts of undaunted courage. 


The duke of Mecklenburg, notwithſtanding the ſevere 
blow which he had given the Magdeburgers, not daring 
to inveſt a town ſtrongly fortified, and defended by 


ſuch a garriſon, continued to ravage the open country. 


As the hopes of booty drew many adventurers to his 
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camp, Maurice of Saxony began to be jealous of the Maurice 
power which he poſſeſſed by being at the head of ſuch takes the 


command of 


a numerous body, and marching towards Magdeburg the army 


with his own troops, aſſumed the ſupreme command of which carri- 
the whole army, an honour to which his high rank and == — 


great abilities, as well as the nomination of the diet, 
gave him an indiſputable title. With this united force he 
inveſted the town, and began the ſiege in form; claim- 
ing great merit with the Emperor on that account, as, 
from his zeal to execute the Imperial decree, he was 
expoſing himſelf once more to the cenſures and maledic- 
tions of the party with which he agreed in religious ſen- 
timents. But the approaches to the town went on ſlow- 
ly; the garriſon interrupted the beſiegers by frequent 
ſallies, in one of which the duke of Mecklenburg was 
taken priſoner, levelled part of their works, and cut off 


the ſoldiers in their advanced poſts. While the citizens 
of Magdeburg, animated by the diſcourſes of their paſ- 


tors, and the ſoldiers encouraged by the example of their 
_ officers, endured all the hardſhips of a ſiege without mur- 
muring, and defended themſelves with the fame ardour 
which they had at firſt diſcovered; the troops of the be- 
ſiegers acted with extreme remiſſneſs, repining at every 
thing they ſuffered in a ſervice which they diſliked. 
They broke out, more than once, into open mutiny, de- 


manding 
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to Maurice, 


302 THE REIGN OF THE 
Book X. :, —_— the arrears of their pay, which, as the Germans 
' contributed with great reluQance towards defraying the 
"55" expences of this war, amounted to a conſiderable ſum [+]. 
Maurice, too, had particular motives, though ſuch as ke 
durſt not avow at that jùncture, which induced him not 
to puſh the ſiege with vigour, and made him chooſe ra- 
ther to continue at the head of an army expoſed to all the 
imputations which his dilatory proceedings drew upon him, 
than to precipitate a conqueſt which might have brought 
him ſome acceſſion of reputation, but would have render- 
ed it neceſſary to diſband his forces. 
The city Ar laſt, the inhabitants of the town beginning to ſuffer 
furrenders giſtreſs from want of proviſions, and Maurice, finding it 
impoſſible to protract matters any longer without fillin 
the Emperor with ſuch ſuſpicions as might have diſcon- 
Novemb. 3. certed all his meaſures, he concluded a treaty of capitula- 
tion with the city upon the following conditions; that the 
Magdeburgers ſhould humbly implore pardon of the Em- 
peror ; that they ſhould not for the future take arms, or 
enter into any alliance againſt the houſe of Auſtria ; that 
they ſhould fubmit to the authority of the Imperial cham- 
ber; that they ſhould conform to the decree of the diet 
at Augſburg with reſpect to religion; that the new fortifi- 
cations added to the town ſhould be demoliſhed; that they 
ſhould pay a fine of fifty thouſand crowns, deliver up 
twelve pieces of ordnance to the Emperor, and ſet the 
Duke of Mecklenburg together with their other priſon- 
ers at liberty without ranſom. Next day their garriſon 
marched out, and Maurice took poſſeſſion of the town 
+ With great military pomp. 
Maurice's BEFORE the terms of capitulation were ſettled, 
viewsatthis Maurice had held many conferences with Albert count 
Junaure. Mansfeldt, who had the chief command in Magdeburg, 
and with count Heideck, an officer who had ſerved with 
great reputation in the army of the league of Smalkalde, 
whom the Emperor had proſcribed on account of his zeal 
for that cauſe, and whom Maurice had, notwithſtanding, 
ſecretly engaged in his ſervice, and admitted into the molt 
intimate confidence. To them he communicated a ſcheme, 
which he had long revolved in his mind, for procuring 
liberty to his father-in-law the Landgrave, for vindicat- 
ing the privileges of the Germanic body, and ſetting 


[s] Thuan. 277. Slcid. 514. | 
e bounds 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
pounds to the dangerous encroachments of the Imperial 
wer. Having conſulted with them about the meaſures 
which might be neceſſary for ſecuring the ſucceſs of ſuch 
an arduous enterprize, he gave Mansfeldt ſecret aſſu- 
rances that the fortifications of Magdeburg ſhould not be 
deftroved, and that the inhabitants ſhould neither be 
diſturbed in the exerciſe of their religion, nor be de- 
prived of any of their ancient immunities. In order 
to engage Maurice more thoroughly from conſiderati- 
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ons of intereſt to fulfill theſe engagements, the ſenate of 


Magdeburg elected him their Burgrave, a dignity which 


had formerly belonged to the electoral houſe of Saxony, 


and which entitled him to a very ample juriſdiction not 
only in the city but 1n its dependencies [t]. | 

Tus the citizens of Magdeburg, after enduring a 
ſiege of twelve months, and ſtruggling for their liberties 


The advan- 
tages he de- 
rived from 


religious and civil with an invincible fortitude worthy of his negotia- 
the cauſe in which it was exerted, had at laſt the good tions with 


fortune to conclude a treaty which left them in a better 
condition than the reſt of their countrymen, whom their 
timidity or want of publick ſpirit had betrayed into ſuch 
mean ſubmiſſions to the Emperor. But while a great 
part of Germany applauded the gallant conduct of the 
Magdeburgers, and rejoiced in their having eſcaped the 
deſtruction with which they had been threatened, all ad- 
mired Maurice's addreſs in the conduct of his negotiation 
with them, as well as the dexterity with which he con- 


the Magde- 
burgers. 


verted every event to his own advantage. They ſaw, 


with amazement, that after having afflicted the Magde- 


burgers during many months with all the calamities of 


war, he was at laſt, by their voluntary election, veſted 
with ſupreme authority in that city which he had ſo late- 
ly befieged ; that after having been ſo long the object of 
their invectives and fatire as an apoſtate, and an enemy to 
the religion which he profeſſed; they ſeemed now to place 


unbounded confidence in his zeal and good will [u.] At 


the ſame time, the publick articles in the treaty of 


capitulation were ſo perfectly conformable to thoſe which 


the Emperor had granted to the other Proteſtant cities, 
and Maurice took ſuch care to magnify his merit in hav- 


[t] Sleid. 328. Thuan. 276. Obſidionis Magdeburgici deſcriptio per 
Sebaſt. Beſſelmeierum. ap. Scard. ii. 518. 9 5 
lu] Arnoldi vita Maurit. apud Menken, ii. 1227. 
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ing an army 
on foot. 
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Book X. ing reduced a place which had defended itſelf with ſo 
moch obſtinacy, that Charles, far from ſuſpeQting any 
155. thing fraudulent or colluſive in the terms of accommoda. 
tion, ratified them without heſitation, and abſolved the 
Magdeburgers from the ſentence of ban which had been 
denounced againſt them. 
His expeti- THE only point that now remained to embarraſs Mau- 
entforkeep-rice was how to keep together the veteran troops which 
had ſerved under him, as well as thoſe which had been 
employed in the defence of the town. For this, too, he 
found an expedient with ſingular art and felicity. His 
| ſchemes againſt the Emperor were not yet ſo fully ripen- 
ed, that he durſt venture to diſcloſe them, and proceed 
openly to carry them into execution. The winter was 
approaching, which made it impoſſible to take the field 
immediately. He was afraid that it would give a prema- 
ture alarm to the Emperor, if he ſnould retain ſuch a con- 
ſiderable body in his pay until the ſeaſon of action re- 
turned in the ſpring. As ſoon then as Magdeburg open- 
ed its gates, he ſent home his Saxon ſubjects, whom he 
could command to take arms and re- aſſemble on the ſhort- 
eſt warning, to their own habitations; and, at the ſame 
time, paying part of the arrears due to the mercenary 
troops, who had followed his ſtandard, as well as to the 
ſoldiers who had ſerved in the garriſon, he abſolved them 
from their reſpective oaths of fidelity, and diſbanded them. 
But the moment he gave them their diſcharge, George 
Duke of Mecklenburg, who was now ſet at liberty, of- 
fered to take them into his ſervice, and to become ſurety 
for the payment of what was till owing to them. As 
ſuch adventurers were accuſtomed often to change maſ- 
ters, they inſtantly accepted the offer. Thus, theſe troops 
were kept united, and ready to march wherever Maurice 
ſhould call them, while the Emperor, deceived by this 
artifice, and imagining that the Duke of Mecklenburg 
had hired them with an intention to aſſert, by force of 
arms, his claim to a part of his brother's territories, ſut- 
tered it to paſs without obſervation, as if it had been 2 
matter of no conſequence [x]. 


[x] Thuan. 278. Struv. corp. hiſt, Germ. 1064. Arnoldi vita Mau- 
ritii apud Menken, ii. 1227. | 
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lo HavinG ventured to take theſe ſteps which were of ſo Book X. 
ay much conſequence towards the execution of his ſchemes, 
. Maurice, that he might divert the Emperor from ob- fit 521.6 
he ſerving their tendency too narrowly, and prevent the ſuſ- in conceal- 
— picions which that muſt have excited, ſaw the neceſſity _ _— 
of employing ſome new artifice in order to engage his at- from the 
x tention, and to confirm him in his preſent ſecurity, As Emperor. 
m he knew that the chief object of the Emperor's folicitude 
#4 at this juncture, was how he might prevail with the Pro- 
ie teſtant States of Germany to recognize the authority of 
is the council of Trent, and to ſend thither ambaſſadors in 
P their own name, as well as deputies from their reſpective 
d churches, he took hold of this predominating paſſion in 
ws order to amuſe and to deceive him. He affected a won- 
d derful zeal to gratify Charles in what he deſired with re- 
-  gard to this matter; he nominated ambaſſadors, whom he 
i impowered to attend the council; he made choice of Me- 
1 lancthon and ſome of the moſt eminent among his bre- 
# thren to prepare a confeſſion of faith, and to lay it before 
8 that aſſembly. After his example, and probably in con- 
: ſequence of his ſolicitations, the Duke of Wurtemberg, 
4 the city of Straſburg, and other Proteſtant States appoint- 
J ed ambaſſadors and divines to attend the council. They 
e all applied to the Emperor for his ſafe conduct, which 
0 they obtained in the moſt ample form. This was deemed 
: ſallcient for the ſecurity of the ambaſſadors, and they 
e proceeded accordingly on their journey; but a ſeparate 
e ſafe- conduct from the council itſelf, was demanded for 
the Proteſtant divines. 'The fate of John Huſs and Je- 


rome of Prague, whom the council of Conſtance, in the 
preceding century, had condemned to the flames without 
regarding the Imperial ſafe-condu@ which had been grant- 
ed them, rendered this precaution prudent and neceſſary. 
But as the Pope was no leſs unwilling that the Proteſtants 
ſhould be admitted to an hearing in the council, than the 
Emperor had been eager in bringing them to demand it, 
the legate by promiſes and threats prevailed on the fathers 
of the council to decline iſſuing a ſafe- conduct in the ſame 
form with that which the council of Baſil had granted to 
the followers of Huſs. The Proteſtants, on their part, 
inſiſted upon the council's copying the preciſe words of 
that inſtrument. The Imperial ambaſſadors interpoſed 
in order to obtain what would ſatisfy them. Alterations 
in the form of the writ were propoſed; expedients were 


Vol. II. U ſuggeſted; 
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THE REIGN OF THE 
ſuggeſted ; proteſts and counter proteſts were taken; the 
tegate together with his aſſociates laboured to gain their 
point by artifice and chicane ; the Proteſtants adhered to 
theirs with firmneſs and obſtinacy. An account of eve 
thing that paſſed in Trent was tranſmitted to the Empe- 


ror at Inſpruck, who, attempting from an exceſs of zeal, 
or of confidence in his own addreſs, to reconcile the con- 


| tending parties, was involved in a labyrinth of inextricable 


ed all that he 


negotiations. By means of this, however, Maurice gain- 
ad in view; the Emperor's time was 
wholly engroſſed, and his attention diverted; while he 
had leiſure to mature his ſchemes, to carry on his intrigues, 


aud to finiſh his preparations before he threw off the maſk, 


The affairs 


of Hungary, 


had left him, he had 
the country of 'Tranſylvania, a province of his 


and ſtruck the blow which he had ſo long meditated [-]. 
Bor previous to the hiſtory of Maurice's operations, 
ſome account muſt be given of a new revolution in 
Hungary, which contributed not a little towards their 
producing ſuch extraordinary effedts. When Solyman, 
in the year 1541, by a ſtratagem, which ſuited the baſe 
and infidious policy of a petty uſurper, rather than the 
magnanimity of a mighty 3 deprived the young 
King of Hungary of the dominions which his father 
granted that unfortunate Prince 
paternal 


kingdom. The government of this, together with the 


care of educating the young King, for he ſtill allowed 
him to retain that title, though he had rendered it on- 
ly an empty name, he committed to the Queen and 


Martinuzzi biſhop of Waradin, whom the late King 


had appointed his ſon's guardians and regents of his domi- 


nions, at a time when thoſe offices were of greater im- 


portance. This co-ordinate juriſdiQion occaſioned the 
ſame diſſenſions in a ſmall principality as it would have 
excited in a great kingdom; an ambitious young Queen, 
conſcious of her capacity for governing, and an high 
ſpirited prelate, contending who ſhould engroſs the great- 


eſt ſhare in the adminiſtration. Each had their parti- 


zans among the nobles, but as Martinuzzi, by his great ta- 
lents, began to acquire the aſcendant, Iſabella turned his 
own arts againſt him, and courted the protection of the 
Turks. 8 


Ii] Sleid. 526, 629. F. Paul. 323, 338. Thuan. 286. 
THE 
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Tax neighbouring baſhas, jealous of the biſhop's pow- Book Xx. 
er as well as abilities, readily promiſed her the aid. 
which ſhe demanded, and would ſoon have obliged Mar-y,,,22...; 
tinuzzi to have given up to her the ſole direction of af- favours Fer- 
fairs, if his ambition, fertile in expedients, had not ſug- ee 
geſted to him a new meaſure, and one that tended not <2" 977 aol 
only to preſerve but to enlarge his authority. Having dom. 
concluded an agreement with the Queen, by the me- 
dation of ſome of the nobles who were ſolicitous to 
fave their country from the calamities of a civil war, 
he ſecretly diſpatched one of his confidents to Vienna, 
and entered into a negotiation with Ferdinand. As it 
was no difficult matter to perſuade Ferdinand that the 
fame man whoſe enmity and intrigues had driven him 
out of a great part of his Hungarian dominions, might, 
upon a reconciliation, become equally inſtrumental in 
recovering them. he liſtened eagerly to the firſt overtures 
of an union with that prelate. Martinuzzi allured him 
by ſuch proſpeQs of advantage, and engaged, with ſo 
much confidence, that he would prevail on the moſt pow- 
erful of the Hungarian nobles to take arms in his favour, 
that Ferdinand, notwithſtanding his truce with Solyman, 
agreed to invade Tranſylvania, The command of the 
troops deſtined for that ſervice, conſiſting of veteran Spa- 
nin and German ſoldiers, was given to Caſtaldo Marquis 
de Piadena, an officer formed by the famous Marquis de 
Peſcara, whom he ſtrongly reſembled both in his enter- 
prizing genius for civil buſineſs, and in his great know- 
ledge in the art of war. This army, more formidable by 
the diſcipline of the ſoldiers, and the abilities of the ge- 
neral, than by its number, was powerfully ſeconded by 
Martinuzzi and his fadion among the Hungarians. As 
the Turkiſh Baſhas, the Sultan himſelf being at the 
head of his army on the frontiers of Perſia, could not af- 
ford the Queen ſuch immediate or effeQual aſſiſtance as 
the exigency of her affairs required, ſhe quickly loſt all 
hopes of being able to retain any longer the authority 
Which ſhe poſleſied as regent, and even began to deſpair | 
of her ſon's ſafety. | 
MarTinNuzz1 did not ſuffer his favourable opportuni- The ſucceſs 
ty of accompliſhing his own deſigns to pals unimproved, 2 ag OY 
and ventured, while ſhe was in this ſtate of dejeQion, to 
lay before her a propoſal, which, at any other time, ſhe 
would have rejected with diſdain. He repreſented how 
impoſſible it was for her to reſiſt Ferdinand's victorious 


U 2 arms; 
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Book X. arms; that even if the Turks ſhould enable her to make to 
bead againſt them, ſhe would be far from changing her les 
1551. condition to the better, and could not conſider them as de. ſta 
liverers but as maſters to whoſe commands ſhe muſt ſb. bet 

mit; he conjured her, therefore, as ſhe regarded her own Wl '* 
dignity, the ſafety of her fon, or the ſecurity of Chriſten. | 
dom, rather to give up Tranſylvania to Ferdinand, and tal 

to make over to him her ſon's title to the crown of Hun- _ 

gary, than to allow both to be uſurped by the inveterate ll © 

enemy of the Chriſtian faith. At the ſame time, he pro- ip 


miſed her, in Ferdinand's name, a compenſation for her. 
elf, as well as for her ſon, fuitable to their rank, and 
Proportional to the value of what they were to facrifice, 
Habella, deſerted by ſome of her adherents, diſtruſting 
others, deſtitute of friends, and ſurrounded by Caftalds 
and Martinuzzi's troops, ſubſcribed, though with a reluc- 
tant hand, theſe hard conditions. Upon this, ſhe ſurren- 
dered ſuch places of ſtrength as were ſtill in her poſſeſſion, 
ſhe gave up all the enſigns of royalty, particularly a crou 
of gold, which, as the Hungarians believed, had deſcend- 
ed from heaven, and conferred on him who wore it an 
undoubted right to the throne. As ſhe could not bear to 
remain a private perſon, in a country where ſhe once er- 
joyed ſovereign power, ſhe inſtantly ſet out with her on 
for Sileſia, in order to take poſſeſſion of the principalitie 
of Oppelen and Ratibor, the inveſtiture of which Ferd. 
nend had engaged to grant her ſon, and likewiſe to beſtoy 
one of his daughters upon him in marriageG. | 
Appointed Upoxn the reſignation of the young King, Martinuzz 
governor o.and after his example the reſt of the Tranſylvanian grat- 
Hungary dees, ſwore allegiance to Ferdinand; who, in order 10 
which was teſtify his grateful ſenſe of the zeal as well as ſucceſs wit 
— which that prelate had ſerved him, affected to diſtinguiſh 
aim by every poſſible mark of favour and confidence. He 
appointed him governor of 'Tranſylvania, with almoſt un. 
limited authority; he ordered Caſtaldo to pay the greatek 
deference to his opinion and commands; he increaſed bi 
revenues, which were already very great, by new 4. 
pointments; he nominated him archbiſhop of Gran, and 
prevailed on the Pope to raiſe him to the dignity of a Cat 
dinal. All this oftentation of good-will, however, w* 
void of ſincerity, and calculated to conceal ſentiments tht 
moſt perfectly its reverſe. Ferdinand dreaded Martinv” 
Zi's abilities; diſtruſted his fidelity; and foreſaw, that ® 
his extenſive authority enabled him to check any 2 
row 


\ 
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towards circumſcribing or aboliſhing the extenſive privi- Book X. 
leges which the Hungarian nobles poſſeſſed, he would 
ſtand forth, on every occaſion, the guardian of the li- 
berties of his country, rather than act the part of a vice- 
roy devoted to the will of his ſovereign. 3 

For this reaſon, he ſecretly gave it in charge to Caſ- Ferdinand 
taldo, to watch his motions, to guard againſt his deſigns, p*8 © , 
and to thwart his meaſures. But Martinuzzi, either be- agaiaſt him. 
cauſe he did not perceive that Caſtaldo was placed as a 
ſpy on his actions, or becauſe he deſpiſed Ferdinand's in- 
ſidious arts, aſſumed the direction of the war againſt the 
Turks with his uſual tone of authority, and conducted it 
with great magnanimity, and no leſs ſucceſs. He reco- 
vered ſome places of which the Infidels had taken poſſeſ- 
ſion; he rendered their attempts to reduce others abor- 
tive; and eſtabliſhed Ferdinand's authority not only in 
Tranſylvania, but in the Bannat of Temeſwaer, and fe- 
veral of the countries adjacent. In carrying on theſe 
operations, he often differed in ſentiments from Caſtaldo 
and his officers, and treated the Turkiſh priſoners with a 
degree of humanity, and even of generoſity, which Caſ- 
taldo loudly condemned. This was repreſented at Vi- 
enna as an artful method of courting the friendſhip of the 
Infidels, that, by ſecuring their protection, he might 
ſhake off all dependance upon the ſovereign whom henow 
acknowledged. Though Martinuzzi, in juſtification of 
his own conduct, contended that it was impolitic to exaſ- 
perate, by unneceſſary ſeverities, an enemy prone to re- 
venge, Caſtaldo's accuſations gained credit with Ferdi- 
nand, Nr already inſt Martinuzzi, and jea- 
lous of every thing that could endanger his authority in 
Hungary, in proportion as he knew it to be precarious 
and ill eſtabliſhed. Theſe ſuſpicions, Caſtaldo confirmed 
and ſtrengthened, by the intelligence which he tranſ- 
mitted continually to his confidents at Vienna. By miſ- 
repreſenting what was innocent, and putting the worſt 
conſtru&ion on what ſeemed dubious in Martinuzzi's con- 
duct; by imputing to him deſigns which he never form- 
ed, and charging him with actions of which he was not 
guilty ; he at laſt convinced Ferdinand, that, in order to 
preſerve his Hungarian crown, he muſt cut off that am- 
bitious prelate. But Ferdinand, foreſeeing that it would 

dangerous to proceed in the regular courſe of law 
againſt a ſubject of ſuch rr power, as enabled him 
3 to 
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Book X. to ſet his ſovereign at defiance, determined to emplo 
>> violence in order to obtain that ſatisfaction, which the 


1551. 


He is aſſaſ- 
ſinated by 
his com- 
mand. 


Dec. 18. 


laws were too feeble to afford him. 
He iſſued his orders accordingly to Caſtaldo, who wil. 


lingly undertook that infamous ſervice. Having commu- 


nicated the deſign to ſome Italian and Spaniſh officers 
whom he could truſt, and concerted with them the plan 
of executing it; they entered Martinuzzi's apartment, 
early one morning, under pretence of preſenting to him 
ſome diſpatches which were to be ſent off immediately to 
Vienna; and while he peruſed a paper with attention, 
one of their number ſtruck him with his poniard in the 
throat. The blow was not mortal ; Martinuzzi ſtarted 
up with the intrepidity natural to him, and grappling the 
aſſaſſin, threw him to the ground; but the other conſpira- 
tors ruſhing in, an old man, unarmed, and alone, could 


not long ſuſtain ſuch an unequal conflict, but ſunk under 


the wounds which he received from ſo many hands. The 


| dread of the foreign troops reſtrained the Tranſylvanians 


The effect 


of that vio- 


lent action. 


from riſing in arms in order to take vengeance on the mur- 


derers of a prelate who had long been the object of 
their love as well as veneration. They ſpoke of the 
deed, however, with horror and execration ; and ex- 
claimed againſt Ferdinand, whom neither gratitude for 
recent and important ſervices, nor reverence for a cha- 
racter conſidered as ſacred and inviolable among Chriſ- 
tians, could reſtrain from ſhedding the blood of a man, 
whoſe only crime was attachment to his native coun- 


try. The nobles, deteſting the jealous as well as cru- 


el policy of a court, which, upon uncertain and im- 


_ probable ſurmiſes, had given up a perſon no leſs con- 


ſpicuous for his merit than his rank, to be butchered by 
aſſaſſins, either retired to their own eſtates, or if they 
continued with the Auſtrian army, grew cold to the ſer- 


vice. The Turks, encouraged by the death of an ene- 
my whoſe abilities they knew and dreaded, prepared 
to renew hoſtilities early in the ſpring; and inſtead of 
the ar e which Ferdinand had expected from the 


removal of Martinuzzi, it was evident that his terri- 
tories in Hungary were about to be attacked with greater 
vigour, and defended with leſs zeal than ever [a]. 


[a] Sleid. 535. Thuan. lib. ix. 30g, Sc. Iſtuanhaffi Hiſt. Reg. 


 Hungarici, lib. xvi. 189, &c. Mem. de Ribier, ii. 871. Natalis Comi- 


tis Hiſtoria, lib, iv. 84, &c. 
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MEANWHILE, Maurice having almoſt finiſhed his Book X. 


| intrigues and preparations, was on the point of declaring 


his intentions open and of taking the field againſt the Nause 
Emperor. His firſt care, after he came to this reſolu- courts the 
tion, was to diſclaim that narrow and bigotted maxim of protection 


the confederates of Smalkalde, which had led them to | Boot 


ſhun all connection with foreigners. He had obſerved King. 
how fatal this had been to their cauſe ; and inſtructed by 
their error, he was as eager to court the protection of 
Herry II. as they had been ſolicitous to prevent the inter- 
poſition of Francis I. Happily for him he found Henry 

in a diſpoſition to liſten to the firſt overture on his part, 
and in a ſituation which enabled him to bring the whole 
force of the French monarchy into action. Henry had 
long obſerved the progreſs of the Emperor's arms with 


| jealouſy, and wiſhed to diſtinguiſh himſelf by trying his 


ſtrength againſt the ſame enemy, whom it had been the 

glory of his father's reign to oppoſe. He had laid hold 

on the firſt opportunity in his power of thwarting the Em- 

peror's deſign, by taking the Duke of Parma under his 

protection; and hoſtilities were already begun, not only 

in that dutchy, but in Piedmont. Having terminated the 

war with England by a peace, no leſs advantageous to 

himſelf than honourable for his allies the Scots, the reſt- 

leſs and enterprizing courage of his nobles was impatient 

to diſplay itſelf on ſome theatre of action more conſpicu- 

ous than the petty operations in Parma or Piedmont af- 

forded them. wo: 
JoN DE FiEss R, biſhop of Bayonne, whom Henry His treaty 

had ſent into Germany, under pretence of hiring troops with him. 

to be employed in Italy, was empowered to conclude a 

treaty in form with Maurice and his aſſociates. As it 

would have been very indecent in a King of France to 

have undertaken the defence of the Proteſtant church, 


the intereſts of religion, how much ſoever they might be 


affected by the treaty, were not once mentioned in any 
of the articles. Religious concerns they pretended to 
commit entirely to the diſpoſition of divine providence; 
the only motives aſſigned for their preſent confederacy 
againſt Charles were to procure the Landgrave liberty, 
and to prevent the ſubverſion of the ancient conſtitution 
and laws of the German Empire. In order to accom- 
Pliſh theſe ends, it was agreed, that all the contracting 
Parties ſhould, at the ſame time, declare war againſt the 
U 4 = mperor; 
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Book X. Emperor ; that neither peace nor truce ſhould be made 
—— but by common conſent, nor without including each of 


1 — a c | b 
k 


| 
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4 — 0 \ - . 
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the confederates; that, in order to guard againſt the in- 
conveniencies of anarchy, or of pretenſions to joint com- 
mand, Maurice ſhould be acknowledged as head of the 
German confederates, with abſolute authority in all mi- 
litary affairs; that Maurice and his aſſociates ſhould bring 
into the field ſeven thouſand horſe, with a proportionable 


number of infantry ; that towards the ſubſiſtence of this 
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army, during the three firſt months of the war, Henry 
ſhould contribute two hundred and forty thouſand crowns, 
and afterwards ſixty thouſand crowns, a month, as lo 
| as they continued in arms; that Henry ſhould attack 
the Emperor on the ſide of Lorrain with a powerful 
army; that if it were found requiſite to ele& a new 
Emperor, ſuch a perſon ſhould be nominated as ſhall 
de agreeable to the king of France [b]. This treaty 
was concluded on the fifth of October, ſome time before 
Magdeburg ſurrendered, and the preparatory negotiations 
were conducted with ſuch profound ſecrecy, that of all 
the Princes who afterwards acceded to it, Maurice com- 
municated what he was carrying on to two only, = 
Albert, the reigning duke of Mecklenburg, and William 
of Heſſe, the Landgrave's eldeſt ſon. The league itſelf 
was no leſs anxiouſly concealed, and with ſuch fortunate 
care, that no rumour concerning it reached the ears of 
the Emperor or his miniſters, nor do they ſeem to 
have conceived the moſt diſtant ſuſpicion of ſuch a 
tranſaction. 
Ar the ſame time Maurice, with a ſolicitude which 
was careful to draw ſome acceſſion of ſtrength from 
every quarter, applied to Edward VI. of England, and 
requeſted a ſubſidy of four hundred thouſand crowns 
for the ſupport of a confede formed in defence of 
the Proteſtant religion. But the factions which pre- 
vailed in the Engliſh court during the minority of that 
Prince, and which deprived both the councils and arms 
of the nation of their wonted vigour, left the Engliſh 
miniſters neither time or inclination to attend to fo- 
_ reign affairs, and prevented Maurice's obtaining that 
aid, which their zeal for the Reformation would have 
prompted them to grant him [e]. 


Recueil des Traitez, tom. ii. agb. Thuan. lib. viii. 279- 
e] Burnet's Hiſt, of the Reform. vol. ii. Append. 37. 


Mavic, 
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MAuURICE, however, having ſecured the protection Book X. 
of fuch a powerful Monarch as Henry II. proceeded with —Y 
great confidence, but with equal caution, to execute his Pn. 
plan. As he judged it neceſſary to make one effort more, once more 


. : F. 1 | that the 
in order to obtain the Emperor's conſent that the Land Ces 


grave ſhould be ſet at liberty, he ſent a ſolemn embaſſy, ould be ſet 


in his own name, and in that of the Ele&or of Branden- at liberty. 
burg, to Inſpruck. After reſuming, at great length, all December. 
the facts and arguments upon which they founded their 
claim, and repreſenting, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the pecu- 
liar engagements which bound them to be ſo aſſiduous in 
their ſolicitations, they renewed the requeſt in behalf of 
the unfortunate priſgner, which they had ſo often pre- 
ferred in vain. The Elector Palatine, the Duke of Wur- 
temberg, the Dukes of Mecklenburg, the Duke of Deux- 
ponts, the Marquis of Brandenburg Bareith, and the 
Marquis of Baden, by their ambaſſadors, concurred with 
them in their ſuit. Letters were likewiſe delivered to 
the ſame effect from the King of Denmark, the Duke 
of Bavaria, and the Dukes of Lunenburg. Even the 
King of the Romans, moved with compaſſion towards 
the Landgrave in his wretched ſituation, or influenced, 
perhaps, by a ſecret jealouſy of his brother's power and 
deſigns, which ſince his attempt to alter the order of 
ſucceſſion in the Empire, he had come to view with other 
eyes, and dreaded to a great degree, joined in this ap- 
plication. | 

BuT Charles, conſtant to his own ſyſtem, with re- 
gard to the Landgrave, eluded a demand urged by ſuch 
powerful interceſſors; and having declared that he would 
communicate his reſolution concerning the matter to Mau- 
rice as ſoon as he arrived at Infpruck, where he was every 
day expected, he did not deign to deſcend into any more 
particular explication of his intentions [4]. This applica- 
tion, though of no benefit to the Landgrave, was of great 
advantage to Maurice. It ſerved to juſtify his ſubſequent 
proceedings, and to demonſtrate the neceſſity of employ- 
ing arms in order to extort that equitable conceſſion, 
which his mediation or entreaty could not obtain. It was 
of uſe, too, to confirm the Emperor in his ſecurity, as 
both the ſolemnity of the application, and the ſolicitude 


[d] Sleid. $3 1. Thuan. lib. viii. 280. 
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ee X. with which ſo many Princes were drawn in to enforce it, 
ie him to conclude, that Maurice placed all his hopes of 


1551. 


1882. 


Maurice 


Emperor. 


vor Con- 


ſuſpicions 


continues to 
emuſe the galn time. 


The Empe- 


ceives lome 


THE REIGN OF THE 


reſtoring the Landgrave to liberty, in gaining his conſent 
to diſmiſs him. C 
Mavgicx employed artifices ſtill more refined to 
conceal his machinations, to amuſe the Emperor and to 
He affected to be more ſolicitous than ever 
to find out ſome expedient for removing the difficultics 
with regard to the ſafe conduct for the Proteſtant divine; 
appointed to attend the council, ſo that they might repair 
thither with ſafety. His ambaſſadors at Trent had fre- 
quent conferences concerning this matter, with the Im- 
perial ambaſſadors in that city, and laid open their ſenti- 
ments to them with the appearance of the moſt unreſery. 
ed confidence. He was willing, at laſt, to have it be- 
heved, that he thought all differences with reſpe& to 
this preliminary article were on the point of being adjuſt- 
ed; and in order to give credit to this opinion, he com- 
manded Melancthon together with his brethren to ſet out 


on their journey to Trent. At the ſame time, he held 


a cloſe correſpondence with the Imperial court at In- 
ſpruck, and tene wed on every occaſion his profeſſions of 
fidelity and attachment to the Emperor. He talked con- 
tinually of his intention of going to Inſpruck in perſon; 


he ordered a houſe to be hired for him in that city, and 
to be fitted up with the greateſt diſpatch for his recepti- 


on le]. 5 

Bur, profoundly ſkilled as Maurice was in the arts 
of deceit, and impenetrable as he thought the veil to be 
under which he concealed his deſigns, there were ſeveral 


concerning things in his conduct which alarmed the Emperor amidſt 


his intenti- 


his ſecurity, and tempted him frequently to ſuſpect that 
he was meditating ſomething extraordinary. As theſe 
{uſpicions took their riſe. from circumſtances inconſidera- 


ble in themſelves, or of an ambiguous as well as uncertain 


nature, they were more than counterbalanced by Mau- 


rice's addreſs; and the Emperor would not, lightly, give 


up his confidence in a man, whom he had once truſted 
and loaded with favours. One particular alone ſeemed 
to be of ſuch conſequence, that he thought it neceſſary 
to demand an explanation with regard to it. The troops, 
which George of Mecklenburg had taken into pay after 
the capitulation of Magdeburgh, having fixed their quar- 


le] Arnoldi vita Maurit. ap. Menken, ii. 1229. 
| ters 
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ters in Thuringia, lived at diſcretion on the lands of the Book X. 
rich eccleſiaſtics in their neighbourhood. Their licenſe 
and rapaciouſneſs were intolerable. Such as felt or 
dreaded their exactions, complained loudly to the Em- 
0 ror, and repreſented them as a body of men kept in 
0 readineſs for ſome deſperate enterprize. But Maurice, 
partly by extenuating the enormities of which they had 
5 been guilty, partly by repreſenting the impoſſibility of 
$ diſbanding theſe troops, or of keeping them to regular 
diſcipline, unleſs the arrears ſtill due to them by the 
Emperor were paid, either removed the apprehenſions 
which this had occaſioned, or as Charles was not in a 
condition to ſatisfy the demands of theſe ſoldiers, obliged 
him to be ſilent with regard to the matter [f]. 3 
Tux time of action was now approaching. Maurice Maurice 
had privately diſpatched Albert of Brandenburg to Paris, 3 
in order to confirm his league with Henry, and to haſten To 
the march of the French army. He had taken meaſures 

to bring his own ſubje&s together on the firſt ſummons; 

he had provided for the ſecurity of Saxony while he 

ſhould be abſent with the army; and he held the troops 

in Thuringia, on which he chiefly depended, ready to ad- 

vance on a moment's warning. All theſe complicated 
operations were carried on without being diſcovered by 

the court at Inſpruck, and the Emperor remained there 

in perfect tranquillity, buſied entirely in counteracting 

the intrigues of the Pope's legate at Trent, and in ſettling 

the conditions on which the Proteſtant divines ſnould be 
admitted into the council, as if there had not been any 
tranſaction of greater moment in agitation. 

Tuis credulous ſecurity in a Prince, whoſe ſagacity 

in obſerving the conduct of all around him, commonly 

led him to an exceſs of diſtruſt, may ſeem unaccountable, 

and has been imputed to infatuation. But beſides the Circum- 
exquiſite addreſs with which Maurice concealed his in- _—_— 
tentions, two circumſtances contributed to the deluſion. tributed to 
The gout returned upon Charles ſoon after his arrival at deceive the 
Inſpruck, with an increaſe of violence; and his conſti- Emperor, 
tution being broken by ſuch frequent attacks, he was fel- 
dom able to exert his natural vigour of mind, or to con- 

ſider affairs with his uſual vigilance and penetration; and 


Granvelle, biſhop of Arras, his prime miniſter, though 


1582. 


[f] Sleid. 549. Thuan, 339. 
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Book X. one of the moſt ſubtle ſtateſmen of that, or perhaps of 


1882. 


and his 


_ miniſters. 


THE REIGN OF THE 


any age, was on this occaſion the dupe of his own craft. 
He entertained ſuch an high opinion of his own abilities, 
and held the political talents of the Germans in ſuch con. 
tempt, that he deſpiſed all the intimations given him con. 
cerning Maurice's ſecret machinations, or the dangerous 
deſigns which he was carrying on. When the Duke of 
Alva, whole dark ſuſpicious mind harboured many doubt, 
concerning the Elector's ſincerity, propoſed calling him 
immediately to court to anſwer for his conduct, he re- 


plied with great ſcorn, that theſe apprehenſions were 


groundleſs, and that a drunken German head was too 
groſs to form any ſcheme which he could not eaſily pene- 
trate and baffle. Nor did he aſſume this peremptory tone 


merely from confidence in his own diſcernment; he had 


and turned his own arts againſt the biſhop. 
to treat theſe miniſters with greater confidence than ever; 


Maurice 
takes the 


field againſt 


the Empe- 
rot. 


bribed two of Maurice's miniſters, and received from 
them frequent and minute information concerning all their 
maſter's motions. But through this very channel, by 
which he expeQed to gain acceſs to all Maurice's coun- 
ſels, and even to his thoughts, ſuch intelligence was con- 
veyed to him as compleated his deception. Maurice for- 
tunately diſcovered the correſpondence of the two trai- 


tors with Granvelle, and inſtead of puniſhing them for 


their crime, he dexterouſly availed himſelf of their fraud, 


he admitted them to his conſultations, and ſeemed to lay 


open his heart to them; and taking care all the while to 


let them be acquainted with nothing but what it was his 
intereſt ſhould be known, they tranſmitted to Inſpruck 
ſuch accounts as poſſeſſed Granvelle with a firm belief 
of his ſincerity and good intentions [s]. The Emperor 
himſelf, in the fulneſs of ſecurity, was ſo little moved 
by a memorial, in name of the eccleſiaſtical EleQors, 


admoniſhing him to be on his guard againſt Maurice, 


that he made light of this intelligence; and his anſwer to 
them abounds with declarations of his entire and confi- 


dent reliance on the fidelity as well as attachment of that 


Prince [b]. 

Ar laſt Maurice's preparations were compleated, and 
he had the ſatisfaction to find that his intrigues and de- 
ſigns were ſtill unknown. But, though now ready to 


take the field, he did not lay aſide the arts which he had 


[8] Melvil. Memoirs, fol. edit, p. 12. [b] Sleid. 538. 


hitherto 


He affected 
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hitherto employed; and by one piece of craft more, he Book X. 


deceived his enemies a few days longer. Hegave out, 
that he was about to begin that journey to Inſpruck of 
which he had ſo often talked, and he took one of the 


miniſters whom Granvelle had bribed to attend him thi- 


ther. After travelling poſt a few ſtages, he pretended 
to be indiſpoſed by the fatigue of the journey, and diſ- 
patching the ſuſpected miniſter to make his apology to 


1552, 


the Emperor for this delay, and to aſſure him that he 


would be at Inſpruck within a few days; as ſoon as this 
ſpy on his actions was gone, he mounted on horſeback, 
rode full ſpeed towards Thuringia, joined his army 
| which amounted to twenty thouſand foot and five thou- 
ſand horſe, and put it immediately in motion [i]. 


Ar the ſame time he publiſhed a manifeſto containing Publiſhes 


his reaſons for taking arms. 'Theſe were three in num- 


2 manifeſto 
jaſtifying 


ber; That he might ſecure the Proteſtant religion, which bis conduct. 


was threatened with immediate deſtruction; That he 
might maintain the conſtitution and laws of the Empire, 

and fave Germany from being ſubjected to the domina- 
tion of an abſolute monarch; 'That he might deliver the 
| Landgrave of Heſſe from the miſeries of a long and un- 
juſt impriſonment. By the firſt, he rouzed all the fa- 


vourers of the Reformation, a party formidable by their 


zeal as well as numbers, and rendered deſperate by op- 
preſſion. By the ſecond, he intereſted all the friends of 
liberty, Catholicks as well as Proteſtants, and made it 
their intereſt to unite with him in aſſerting the rights and 
privileges common to both. The third, beſides the 
glory which he acquired by his zeal to fulfil his engage- 
ments to the unhappy priſoner, was become a cauſe of 
general concern, not only from the compaſſion which the 
Landgrave's ſufferings excited, but from indignation at 


the injuſtice and rigour of the Emperor's proceedings 


againſt him. Together with Maurice's manifeſto, ano- 


ther appeared in the name of Albert, Marquis of Bran- 


denburg Culmbach, who had joined him with a body of 
adventurers whom he had drawn together. The fame 
_ grievances which Maurice had pointed out are mentioned 
in it, but with an exceſs of virulence and animoſity, ſuit- 


[i] Melv, Mem. p. 13. Theſe circumſtances, concerning the Saxon 
miniſters whom Granvelle had bribed, are not mentioned by the German 


hiſtorians; but, as Sir James Melvil received his information from the 


EleQor Palatine, and as they are perfectly agreeable to the reſt of Mau- 
rice's conduct, they may be conſidereu as authentick. | 


able 


3 THE REIGN OF THE 
Book X. able to the character of the prince in whoſe name it was 
—— publiſhed. „ 
* Tux king of France added to theſe a manifeſto in his 
powerfully own name; in which, after taking notice of the ancient 
* alliance between the French and German nations, both 
Fenh deſcended from the fame anceſtors; and after mentioning 
King. the applications, which, in conſequence of this, ſome 
of the moſt illuſtrious among the German Princes had 
made to him for his protection; he declared that he now 
took arms to re-eſtabliſh the ancient conſtitution of the 
Empire, to deliver ſome of its princes from captivity, 
and to ſecure the privileges and independence of all 
the members of the Germanick body. In this maniſeſto, 
Henry aſſumed the extraordinary title of Protector of the 
Liberties of Germany, and of its captive Princes; and there 
was engraved on it a cap, the ancient ſymbol of freedom, 
placed between two daggers, in order to intimate to the 
Germans, that this bleſſing was to be acquired and ſe- 
Ds cured by force of arms [K]. | — 
Maurice's MAURICE had now a very different part to act, but 
operations his flexible genius was capable of accommodating itſelf to 
in the field. : 
every ſituation. The moment he took arms, he was as 
bold and enterprizing in the field, as he had been cauti- 
ous and crafty in the cabinet. He advanced by rapid 
marches towards the Upper Germany. All the towns 
in his way opened their gates to him. He reinſtated 
the magiſtrates whom the Emperor had depoſed, and gave 
poſſeſſion of the churches to the Proteſtant miniſters 
whom he had ejected. He directed his march to Augſ- 
burg, and as the Imperial garriſon which was too incon- 
ſſiderable to think of defending it, retired immediately, 
April 1. he took poſſeſſion of that great city, and made the ſame 
changes there as in the towns through which he had paſ- 
ſed. 5 : 
The Empe- No words can expreſs the Emperor's aſtoniſhment and 
340 _ conſternation at events ſo unexpected. He ſaw a great 
and diſtreſs, number of the German Princes in arms againſt him, and 
the reſt either ready to join them, or wiſhing ſucceſs to 
their enterprize. He beheld a powerful Monarch united 
with them in cloſe league, ſeconding their operations in 
perſon at the head of a formidable army, while he, 
through negligence and credulity, which expoſed him no 


le] Sleid. 349. Thuao. lib. x. 339. Mem. de Ribier. ii. 371. 
leſs 
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eß to ſcorn than to danger, had neither made, nor was Book X. 
in condition to make, any effectual proviſion either for 
cruſhing his rebellious ſubjects, or reſiſting the invaſion 83“ 
of the foreign enemy [I]. Part of his Spaniſh troops had 
been ordered into Hungary againſt the Turks; the reſt 
had marched back to Italy upon occaſion of the war in 
the dutchy of Parma. The bands of veteran Germans 
had been diſmiſſed, becauſe he was not able to pay them; 
or had entered into Maurice's ſervice after the ſiege of 
Magdeburg ; and he remained at Inſpruck with a body of 
ſoldiers ſcarce ſtrong enough to guard his own perſon. 
His treaſury was much exhauſted, as his army was re- 
duced. He had received no remittances for ſome time 
from the new world. He had forfeited all. credit with the 
merchants of Genoa and Venice, who refuſed to lend him 
money, tho? tempted by the offer of exorbitant intereſt. 
Thus, Charles, though undoubtedly the moſt conſiderable 
potentate in Chriſtendom, and capable of exerting the 
greateſt ſtrength, (as his power, though violently attack- 
ed, was ſtill unimpaired,) found himſelf in a fituation 
| which rendered him unable to make ſuch a ſudden and 
vigorous effort as the juncture required, and was ne- 
ceſſary to have ſaved him from the preſent danger. 
Ix this ſituation, he placed all his hopes on negotiat- Endeavours 
ing; the only reſource of thoſe who are conſcious of their to gaia 
own weakneſs, But thinking it inconſiſtent with his dig- fegetilie 
nity to make the firſt advances to ſubjects who were in 
arms againſt him, he avoided that indecorum by employ- 
ing the mediation of his brother Ferdinand. Maurice, 
confiding in his own talents to conduct any negotiation 
in ſuch a manner as to derive advantage from it, and 
hoping that by the appearance of facility in hearkening 
to the farſt overture of accommodation, he might amuſe 
the Emperor and tempt him to ſlacken the activity with 
which he was now preparing to defend himſelf, readily 
agreed to an interview with Ferdinand in the town of 
Lintz in Auſtria: and having left his army to proceed 
on its march under the command of the Duke of Meck- 
lenburg, he repaired thither. 5 „„ ON 

TE King of France punQually fulfilled his engage- Progreſs or 
ment to his allies. He took the field early with a nume- * 1 
rous and well appointed army, and marching directly in- 2 


[1] Sleid. 555. Thuan. 342. 
to 
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320 THE REIGN OF THE 
Book X. to Lorrain, Toul and Verdun opened their gates at hj; 
approach. His forces appeared next before Metz, and 
1582. that city, by a fraudulent ſtratagem of the Conſtabſe 
Montmorency, who having obtained permiſſion to paß 
through it with a ſmall guard, introduced as many troops 
as were ſufficient to overpower the garriſon, was likewiſe 
ſerzed without bloodſhed. Henry made his entry into all 
theſe towns with great pomp; he obliged the inhabitants 
to ſwear allegiance to him, and annexed theſe important 
conqueſts to the French Monarchy. He left a ſtrong 
garriſon in Metz. From thence he advanced toward 
Alſace, tn order to attempt new conqueſts, to which 
the ſucceſs that had hitherto attended his arms invited 

him [m]. . 5 


gotiations modation. Maurice, when he conſented to it, ſeems to 
— have had nothing in view but to amuſe the Emperor; for 
ror and he made ſuch demands both in behalf of his confederates, 
Maurice, of and their ally the French King, as he knew would not 
be accepted by a prince, too haughty to ſubmit, at once, 
to conditions dictated by an enemy. But, how firm- 
ly ſoever Maurice adhered, during the negotiation, to 
the intereſts of his aſſociates, or how ſteadily ſoever he 
kept in view the objects which had induced him to take 
arms, he often profeſſed a ſtrong inclination to terminate 
the differences with the Emperor in an amicable manner. 
Encouraged by this appearance of a pacifick diſpoſition, 
Ferdinand propoſed a ſecond interview at Paſſau, on the 
twenty-fixth of May, and that a truce ſhould commence 
on that day, and continue to the tenth of June, in order 
to give them leiſure for adjuſting all the points in diſ- 
pute. „ 
Manrice UPON this, Maurice rejoined his army on the ninth 
advances of May, which had now advanced to Gundelfingen. 


towards 


— He put his troops in motion next 2 and as ſix- 
| the commence- 


teen days yet remained for action before 
ment of the truce, he reſolved, during that period, to 
venture upon an enterprize, the ſucceſs of which would 
be ſo deciſive, as would render the negotiations at Paſſau 
extremely ſhort, and entitle him to treat upon his own 


terms. He foreſaw that the proſpe& of a ceſſation of 


arms, which was to take place ſo ſoon, together with the 


opinion of his earneſtneſs to re-eſtabliſh peace, with 


Um] Those 349. 


which 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


which he had artfully amuſed Ferdinand, could not fail Book X. 


of inſpiring the emperor with ſuch falſe hopes, that he 
would naturally become remiſs, and relapſe into ſome 
degree of that ſecurity, which had already been fo fatal 
to him. Relying on this conjeQure, he marched direQ- 
ly towards Inſpruck, and advanced with the moſt rapid 
motion that could be given to ſo great a body of troops. 
On the eighteenth he arrived at Fieflen, a poſt of great 


32 


1552. 


conſequence, at the entrance into the Tyroleſe. There 


be found a body of eight hundred men, whom the Em- 


peror had aſſembled, ſtrongly entrenched, in order to 
oppoſe his progreſs. He attacked them inſtantly with 
ſuch violence and impetuoſity, that they abandoned 
their lines precipitately, and falling back on a ſecond bo- 


dy poſted near Ruten, communicated to thoſe troops, 
the pannick terror with which they themſelves had been 
ſeized, ſo that they likewiſe took to flight after a feeble 


reſiſtance. | 


ELaTED with this ſucceſs, which exceeded his moſt Takes the 


ſanguine hopes, Maurice paſſed on to Ehrenbergh, a 


commanded the only paſs through the mountains. As 
this fort had been ſurrendered to the Proteſtants, at the 
beginning of the Smalkaldic war, becauſe the garriſon 
was then too weak to defend it, the Emporor, ſenſible 
of its importance, had taken care, at this junQure, to 


throw into it. a body of troops ſufficient to maintain it a- 


gainſt the greateſt army. But a ſhepherd, in purſuing a 


goat which had ſtrayed from his flock, having diſcovered 


an unknown path, by which it was poſſible to aſcend to 
the top of the rock, came with his ſeaſonable piece of in- 
telligence to Maurice. A ſmall band of choſen ſoldiers, 
under the command of George of Mecklenburg, was 
inſtantly ordered to follow this guide. They ſet out in 


the evening, and clambering up the rugged track with in- 


finite fatigue as well as danger, they reached the ſummit 
unperceived; and at an hour which had been concerted, 
when Maurice began the aſſault on the one ſide of the 
Caſtle, they appeared on the other, ready to ſcale the 
walls, which were feeble in that place, becauſe it had 
been hitherto deemed inacceſſible. The garriſon, ſtruck 
with terror at the ſight of an enemy on a quarter where 
they had thought themſelves perfeAly ſecure, immedi- 
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Book X. ately threw down their arms. Maurice, almoſt without 
J bloodſhed, and, which was of greater conſequence to 
35 him, without loſs of time, took poſſeſſion of a place, the 

reduction of which might have retarded him long, and 
| have required the utmoſt efforts of his valour and 
mill [a]. 5 

A mutiny . was now only two days march from In- 
3 ſpruck, and without loſing a moment he ordered his in- 
tards his fantry to advance thither, having left his cavalry, which 
march. was unſerviceable in that mountainous country, at Fieſ. 
ſen, to guard the mouth of the paſs. He propoſed to 
advance with ſuch rapidity as to anticipate any account 
of the loſs of Ehrenberg, and to ſurprize the Emperor 
together with his attendants in an open town incapable of 
defence. But juſt as his troops began to move, a battz- 
lion of mercenaries mutinied, declaring that they would 
not ſtir until they had received the gratuity, which, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of that age, they claimed as the 
recompenſe due to them for having taken a place by aſ- 
_ fault. It was with great difficulty, as well as danger, 
and not without ſome conſiderable loſs of time, that Mau- 
rice quieted this inſurrection, and prevailed on the ſol- 
diers to follow him to a place where he promiſed them 
ſuch rich booty as would be an ample reward for all their 

— | ” 
The Empe- To the delay occaſioned by this unforeſeen accident, 


ror flies in the Emperor owed his ſafety. He was informed of the 


_ confuſion 


from lnf. approaching danger late in the evening, and knowing 


pruck. that nothing could ſave him but a ſpeedy flight, he in- 


ſtantly left Inſpruck, without regarding the darkneſs of 
the night, or the violence of the rain which happened to 
fall at that time; and, notwithſtanding his beng ſo much 
debilitated by the gout, that he could bear no motion 

| but that of a litter, he travelled by the light of torches, 
taking his way over the Alps, by roads almoſt impaſſible. 
His courtiers and attendants followed him with equal pre- 
cipitation, ſome of them on ſuch horſes as they could 

| haſtily procure, many of them on foot, and all in the 
utmoſt confuſion. In this miſerable plight, very unlike 
the pomp with which Charles had appeared during the 
five preceding years as the conqueror of Germany, he 
arrived at length with his dejeQed train at Villach in 
Carinthia, and ſcarce thought himſelf ſecure even in 
that remote inacceſſible corner. 1 
In] Arnoldi vita Maurit. 123. 
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EMPEROR CHARLES V. 323 
MAURICE entered Inſpruck a few hours after the Em- Book X. 
peror and his attendants had left it; and, enraged that "Ya 
the prey ſhould eſcape out of his hands when he was juſt 1 
ready to ſeize it, he purſued them ſome miles; but finding enters that 
it impoſſible to overtake perſons, to whom their fear gave on. 
ſpeed, he returned to the town, and abandoned all the 
Emperor's baggage and that of his miniſters to be plun- 
dered by the ſoldiers; while he preſerved untouched every 
thing belonging to the King of the Romans, either be- 
cauſe he had formed ſome friendly conneQion with that 
Prince, or becauſe he wiſhed to have it believed that ſuch 
a connection ſubſiſted between them. As there now re- 
mained only three days to the commencement of the 
truce, (with ſuch nicety had Maurice calculated his ope- 
W rations) he ſet out for Paſſau, that he might meet Fer- 
dinand on the day appointed. „ 

Brok Charles left Inſpruck, he withdrew the The Empe- 
guards placed on the degraded EleQor of Saxony, whom, fi. = hes 
during five years, he had carried about with him as a Saxony at 
priſoner; and ſet him entirely at liberty, either with an liberty. 
intention to embarraſs Maurice by letting looſe a rival, 
who might diſpute his title to his dominions and dignity, 
or from a ſenſe of the indecency of detaining him a pri- 
ſoner, while he himſelf run the riſque of being deprived 
of his own liberty. But that Prince, ſeeing no way of 
eſcaping, but that which the Emperor took, and abhor- 
ring the thoughts of falling into the hands of a kinſman, 
whom he juſtly conſidered as the author of all his miſ- 
fortunes, choſe rather to accompany Charles in his flight, 
and to expect the final deciſion of his fate from the treaty 
which was now approaching. 

Tuis was not the only effect which Maurice's opera- The 
tions produced. It was no ſooner known at Trent that ny of 
he had taken arms, than a general conſternation had ee up 
ſeized the fathers of the council. The German prelates in great 
immediately returned home, that they might provide - wad 
for the ſafety of their territories. The reſt were ex- _ 
tremely impatient to be gone; and the legate, who had 
hitherto diſappointed all the endeavours of the Imperial 
ambaſſadors to procure for the Proteſtant divines an au- 
dience in the council, laid hold with joy on ſuch a plau- 
ible pretext for diſmiſſing an aſſembly, which he had 
tound it fo difficult to govern. In a congregation held 
on the twenty-eighth of April, a decree was iſſued for 

| X 2 pPlroroguing 


* 
| Book X. 


1 1582, 


of its de- 
crees. 


Character 


| council. 


The effect © 


THE REIGN OF THE 
proroguing the council during two years, and appointing 
it to meet at the expiration of that time, if peace were 
then re-eſtabliſhed in Europe [®]. This prorogation, 


however, continued no leſs than ten years; and its pro. 


ceedings, when re- aſſembled in the year one thoujang 
five hundred and ſixty-two, fall not within the period 
preſcribed to this —_ . 

THE convocation of this aſſembly had been fo paſſic. 


nately deſired by all the ſtates and Princes in Chriſtendom, 


who, from the wiſdom and piety of prelates repreſent. 


ing the whole body of the faithful, expected ſome cha- 


ritable and efficacious endeavours towards compoſing the 


diſſenſions which unhappily had ariſen in the church. But 
the ſeveral popes, by whoſe authority it was called, had 
other objects in view; and, exerting all their power or 
policy to attain theſe, acquired, by the abilities as well 
as addreſs of their legates, by the ignorance of many of 


the prelates, and by the ſervility of the indigent Italian 


biſhops, ſuch influence in the council, that they diQated 
all its decrees, and framed them, not with an intention to 
reſtore unity and concord to the church, but to eſtabliſh 


| their own dominion, or to confirm theſe tenets, upon 


which they imagined that dominion to be founded. 
Doarines, which had hitherto been admitted upon the 
credit of tradition alone, and received with ſome latitude 


of interpretation, were defined with a ſcrupulous nicety, 


and confirmed by the ſanQtion of authority. Rites, which 


had formerly been obſerved only in deference to cuſtom 


ſuppoſed to be ancient, were eſtabliſhed by the decrees 
of the church, and declared to be eſſential parts of its 


* worſhip. The breach, inſtead of being cloſed, was vi- 


dened, and made irreparable. In place of any attempt 
to reconcile the contending parties, a line was draw 
with ſuch ſludied accuracy, as aſcertained and marked 


out the diſtinction between them. This ſtill ſerves to 
keep them at a diſtance; and muſt, without ſome ſignal 


interpoſition of divine Providence, render the ſeparation 
perpetual. | | 
Ou knowledge of the proceedings of this aſſembly i 


of the hiſto- derived from three different authors. Father Paul of Ve- 
rians of this 


nice wrote his hiſtory of the Council of Trent, while the 
memory of what had paſſed there was recent, and ſome 
who had been members of it were ſtill alive. He has ex- 


[0] F. Paul. 353. 
poſed 
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poled the intrigues and artifices by which it was conduQ- Book x. 


ed, with a freedom and ſeverity which have given a deep 
wound to the credit and reputation of the council. He 
has deſcribed its deliberations, and explained its decrees, 


with ſuch perſpicuity and depth of thought, with ſuch 
various erudition and ſuch force of reaſon, as have juſtly 
entitled his work to be placed among the moſt admired 


hiſtorical compoſitions. About half a century thereafter, 
the Jeſuit Pallavicini publiſhed his hiſtory of the council, 
in oppoſition to that of Father Paul, and, by employing 
all the force of an acute and refining genius to invalidate 


the credit, or to confute the reaſonings, of his antagoniſt, 


he labours to prove, by artful apologies for the proceed- 
ings of the council, and fubtile interpretations of its de- 
crees, that it deliberated with impartiality, and decided 


with judgment as well as candour. Vargas, a Spaniſh 


doctor of laws, who was appointed to attend the Impe- 
rial ambaſſadors at Trent, ſent the biſhop of Arras a re- 
gular account of the tranſactions there, explaining all the 
arts which the Legate employed to influence, or over- 
awe the council. His letters have been publiſhed, in 
which he inveighs againſt the Papal court with that aſpe- 
rity of cenſure, which was natural to a man whoſe ſitua- 


tion enabled him to obſerve its arts thoroughly, and who 


was obliged to exert all his attention and talents in order 
to diſappoint them. But, whichſoever of theſe authors 


an intelligent perſon takes for his guide, in forming a 
judgment concerning the ſpirit of the council, he muſt 


diſcover ſo much ambition as well as artifice among ſome 
of the members, ſo much ignorance and corruption a- 
mong others; he muſt obſerve ſuch a large infuſion of 


human policy and paſſions, but ſuch a ſcanty portion of 


that ſimplicity of heart, ſanctity of manners, and love 
of truth, which alone qualify men to determine what 
doQrines are worthy of God, and what worſhip is ac- 
ceptable to him; that he will find it no eaſy matter to 
believe, that any extraordinary influence of the Haly 


Ghoſt hovered over this aſſembly, and dictated its de- 


crees. | 


Wullz Maurice was employed in negotiating with The 
French en- 
deavour to 


the King of the Romans at Lintz, or in making war on 
the Emperor in the 'Tyrol, the French King had advanced 


ſurprize 


— J*$ 


1882. 


into Alſace as far as Straſburgh; and having demanded Straſburgh. 


leave of the Senate to march through the city, he hoped 
X 3 that 


. 
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1852. 


But with- 
out ſucceſs 


of France. Theſe concurring circumſtances ob 
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that by repeating the ſame fraud which he had practiſed 


at Metz, he might render himſelf maſter of the place, 


and by that means ſecure a paſſage over the Rhine into the 


heart of Germany. But the Straſburghers, inſtructed 
and put on their guard by the credulity and misfortuge 
of their neighbours, ſhut their gates; and having aſſem. 
bled a garifon of five thouſand ſoldiers, prepared their for- 


tifications, razed the houſes in their ſuburbs, and deter- 


mined to defend themſelves to the utmoſt. At the ſame 


time they ſent a deputation of their moſt reſpectable citi- 


Zens to the King, in order to divert him from making any 
hoſtile attempt upon them. The EleQors of Treves and 
Cologn, the Duke of Cleves, and other Princes in the 
neighbourhood, interpoſed in their behalf; beſeeching 
Henry that he would not forget ſo ſoon the title which 
he had generouſly aſſumed ; and, inſtead of being the 


Diliverer of Germany, become its Oppreſſor. The 


Swits cantons ſeconded them with zeal, ſoliciting Henry 


to ſpare a city which had long been connected with their 
community in friendſhip and alliance. 


 PowERFUL as this united interceſſion was, it would 
not have prevailed on Henry to forego a prize of ſo much 


value, if he had been in a condition to have ſeized it. 
But, in that age, the method of ſubſiſting numerous ar- 


mies at a diſtance from the frontiers of their awn country, 
was imperfealy underſtood, and neither the revenues of 


Princes, nor their experience in the art of war, were 
equal to the great and complicated efforts which ſuch an 


undertaking required. The French, though not far re- 
moved from their own country, began already to ſuffer 


for want of proviſions, and had no ſufficient magazines 
collected to ſupport them during a ſiege, which muſt ne- 


ceſſarily have been of great length [2]: At the ſame 
time, the Queen of Hungary, governeſs of the Low- 


Countries, had aſſembled a conſiderable body of troops, 
which, under the command of Martin de Roſſem, laid 


waſte Champagne, and threatened the adjacent provinces 
Need the 
King, though withreluQance, toabandon the enterprize. 


But being willing to acquire ſome merit with his allies, 
by this retreat which he could not avoid, he pretended to 


the Swiſs that he had taken the reſolution merely in com- 
pliance with their requeft [a]; and then, — 4 giving 
—— orders 


[p] Thuaa. 351, 352. [4] Sleid. 37. Brantome, tom. vii. 39. 
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EMPEROR CHARLES v. 327 
orders that all the horſes in his army ſhould be led to Book X. 
drink in the Rhine, as a proof of his having puſhed his 
conqueſts ſo far, he marched back towards Champagne. 
WHILE the French King and the main army of the The ope- 


7 | . fB en. rations of 
coniederates were thus employed; Albert of Branden _— 


| burgh was intruſted with the command of a ſeparate body Branden- 


of eight thouſand men, conſiſting chiefly of mercenaries burgh. 
who had reſorted to his ſtandard, rather from the hope of 
plunder, than the expeQation of regular pay. That 
Prince, ſeeing himſelf at the head of ſuch a number of 
deſperate adventurers ready to follow wherever he ſhould 
lead them, ſoon began to diſdain a ſtate of ſubordination, 
and to form ſuch vaſt ſchemes of aggrandizing himſelf, 
as ſeldom occur, even to ambitious minds, unleſs when 
civil war or violent factions rouze them to bold exertions, 
by alluring them with immediate hopes of ſucceſs. Full 
of theſe aſpiring thoughts, Aibert made war in a manner 
very different from the other confederates. He endea- 
voured to ſpread the terror of his arms by the rapidity of 
his motions, as well as the extent and rigour of his devaſ- 
tations ; he exaQed contributions wherever he came, in 
order to amaſs ſuch a ſum of money, as would put it in 
his power to keep his army together ; he laboured to get 
poſſeſſion of Nurembergh, Ulm, or ſome other of the free 
cities in Upper Germany, in which, as a capital, he might 
fix the ſeat of his power. But, finding theſe cities on 
their guard, and in a condition to reſiſt his attacks, he 
turned all his rage againſt the popiſh eccleſiaſticks, whoſe 
tertitories he plundered with ſuch wanton and mercileſs 
barbarity, as gave them a very unfavourable impreſſion 
of the ſpirit of that reformation in religion, with zeal for 
which he pretended to be animated. The biſhops of 
Bambergh and Wurtzburg, by their ſituation, lay parti- 
cularly expoſed to his ravages; he obliged the former to 
transfer to him, in property, almoſt one half of his ex- 
tenſive dioceſe; and compelled the latter to advance an 
immenſe ſum, in order to fave his country from ruin and 
deſolation. During all theſe wild fallies, Albert paid no 
regard either to Maurice's orders, whoſe commands, as 
Generaliſſimo of the league, he had engaged to obey, or 
to the remonſtrances of the other confederates; and ma- 
nifeſtly diſcovered that he attended only to his own pri- 


vate emolument, without any ſolicitude about the com- 
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Book X. 

— 
1652. 


The negoti- 


ations of 
ace at 


| Paſſau. 


THE REIGN OF THE 

mon cauſe, or the general objects which had induced 
them to take arms [4A]. 

MEAnWHILE, Maurice having ordered his army to 
march back into Bavaria, and having publiſhed a procla- 
mation enjoining the Lutheran clergy and inſtruQors of 
youth, to reſume the exerciſe of their functions in all the 
cities, ſchools, and univerſities, from which they hag 


| been ejected, met Ferdinand at Paſſau on the twenty. 
ſixth day of May. As matters of the greateſt conſe- 
gquence to the future peace and independance of the Em. 

pire were to be ſettled in this congreſs, the eyes of all 


Germany were fixed upon it. Beſides Ferdinand and the 
Imperial ambaſſadors, the Duke of Bavaria, the biſhops 


of Saltzburgh, and Aichſtadt, the miniſters of all the 
Electors, together with deputies from moſt of the conſi- 


derable Princes and free cities, reſorted to Paſſau. Mau. 
rice, in name of his aſſociates, and the King of the Ro- 


mans, as the Emperor's repreſentative, opened the nego- 


The terms 
which Mar- 


rice propoſ- 
ed. 


tiation. The Princes who were preſent, together with 
the deputies of ſuch as were abſent, acted as interceſlors 
or mediators between them. 5 
MauRICE, in a long diſcourſe, explained the motives 
of his own conduct. After having enumerated all the un- 
conſtitutional and oppreſſive acts of the Emperor's admi- 
niſtration, he, agreeably to the manifeſto which he had 
publiſhed when he took arms againſt him, limited his de- 


mands to three articles. That the Landgrave of Heſſe 
| ſhould be immediately ſet at liberty; That the grievances 


_ exerciſe of their 44 fs without moleſtation. 


in the civil government of the Empire ſhould be redreſſed; 
and that the Proteſtants ſhould be allowed the publick 
Ferdi- 


nand and the Imperial ambaſſadors diſcoyering their un- 


willingneſs to gratify him with regard to all theſe points, 
the mediators wrote a joint letter to the Emperor, be- 
ſeeching him to deliver Germany from the calamities of 


a civil war, by giving ſuch ſatisfaction to Maurice and 


fully ſup- 


ported by 
the Princes 
of the cm- 
Pirę. 


his party as might induce them to lay down their arms; 
and at the ſame time they prevailed upon Maurice to 
grant a prolongation of the truce for a ſhort time, during 
which they undertook to procure the Emperor's final an- 
ſwer to his demands. 5 
Tunis requeſt was preſented to the Emperor in the 
name of all the princes of the Empire, Popiſh as well as 
Proteſtant, in the name of ſuch as had lent a hand to _ 
war 
[q] Sleid. 561. Thuan. 367. 
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I card his ambitious ſchemes, as well as of thoſe who had Book X. 
e the progreſs of his power with jealouſy and dread. ors a 


to The uncommon and cordial unanimity with which they — 
+- MW concurred at this juncture, in enforcing Maurice's de- 
of mands, and in recommending peace, flowed from diffe- 
je rent cauſes. Such as were moſt attached to the Roman 
d catholick church could not help obſerving that the Proteſ- 
V tant confederates were at the head of a numerous army, 
- while the Emperor was but juſt beginning to provide for 
. his own defence. They foreſaw that great efforts would 
l be required of them, and would be neceſſary on their 
e part, in order to cope with enemies, who had been al- 
lowed to get the ſtart ſo far, and to attain ſuch formida- 


ble power. Experience had taught them, that the fruit 

of all theſe efforts would be reaped by the Emperor alone, 

| and the more compleat any victory proved which they 

ſhould gain, the faſter would they bind their own fetters 

and render them the more intolerable. Theſe conſidera- 

tions made them cautious how they contributed a ſecond 

time, by their indiſcreet zeal, to put the Emperor in poſ- 

ſeſſion of power which would be fatal to the liberties of 

their country. Notwithſtanding the implacable fierceneſs 

of the ſpirit of bigotry in that age, they choſe rather that 

the Proteſtants ſhould acquire that ſecurity for their reli- 

gion which they demanded, than, by aſſiſting Charles to 

oppreſs them, to give ſuch additional force to the Impe- 

rial prerogative, as would overturn the conſtitution of the 

Empire. To all theſe conſiderations, the dread of ſeeing 

Germany laid waſte by a civil war added new force. 

Many ftates of the Empire already felt the deſtructive 

rage of Albert's arms, others dreaded it, and all wiſhed 

for an accommodation between the Emperor and Mau- 

rice, which they hoped would fave them from that cruel 

ſcourge. + 5 
SUCH were the reaſons that induced ſo many Princes, The mo- 

notwithſtanding the variety of their political intereſts, and i which 

the oppoſition in their religious ſentiments, to unite in re- the Empe- 

commendirg to the emperor an acommodation with Mau- ror at this | 

Tice, not only as a ſalutary, but as a neceſſary meaſure. Juncture. 

The motives which prompted Charles to deſire it were 

not fewer or of leſs weight. He was perfectly ſenſible 

of the advantage which the confederates had acquired 

through his own negligence ; and he now felt the inſuffi- 

ciency of his own reſources to oppoſe them. His Spa- 

niſh ſubjeQs, diſguſted at his long abſence, and "_ 
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of men or money; and although he might hope by his 


any ſervice in the preſent exigency of his affairs. His 
treaſury was drained ; his veteran forces were diſperſed, 
or diſbanded, and he could not depend much either on 
the fidelity or courage of the new levied ſoldiers whom 
he was collecting. There was no hope of repeating with 


| ſucceſs the ſame artifices which had weakened and ruined 


the Smalkaldic league. As the end at which he aimed 
was now known, he could no longer employ the ſpecious 
pretexts, which had formerly concealed his ambitious de- 
ſigns. Every Prince im Germany was alarmed and on his 
guard; and it was vain to think of blinding them a ſe- 
cond time to ſuch a degree, as to make one part of them 
inſtruments to enſlave the other. The ſpirit of a confe- 
deracy, whereof Maurice was the head, experience had 
taught him to be very different from that of the league of 
Smalkalde; and from what he had e he had 
no reaſon to flatter himſelf that its counſels would be as 


irreſolute, or its efforts as timid and feeble. If he ſhould 
| reſolve on continuing the war, he might lay his account 


that the moſt conſiderable ſtates in Germany would take 
part in it againſt him; and a dubious neutrality was the 


utmoſt he could expect from the reſt. While the confe- 
- derates found full employment for his arms in one quarter, 
the King of France would ſeize the favourable opportu- 


nity, and puſh on his operations 1n another, with almoſt 
certain ſucceſs. That Monarch had already made con- 


queſts in the Empire, which he was no leſs eager to re- 


cover, than impatient to be revenged on him for aiding 


his malecontent ſubjects. Tho? Henry had now retired 
from the banks of the Rhine, he had only varied the 


ſcene of hoſtilities, having invaded the Low-Countries 
with all his forces. The Turks, rouſed by the ſolicita- 


tions of the French King, as well as ſtimulated by reſent- 


ment againſt Ferdinand for . violated the truce in 
Hungary, had prepared a powerful fleet to ravage the 
coaſts of Naples and Sicily, which he had left almoſt de- 
fenceleſs, by calling thence the greateſt part of the regu- 


lar troops to join the army which he was now aſſembling. 


FERDINAND, 


c a Sri oy" Eo» E-0 e. 
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FERDINAND, who went in perſon to Villach, in order Book X. 
, to lay before the Emperor the reſult of the conferences at 
$ Paſſau, had likewiſe reaſons peculiar to himſelf for deſiring peng sand 
an accommodation. Theſe prompted him to ſecond, with zealous to 
the greateſt earneſtneſs, the arguments which the Princes, Promote an 
aſſembled there, had employed in recommending it. He, 
had obſerved, not without ſeeret ſatisfaction, the fatal 
blow which had been given to the deſpotic power, which 
his brother had uſurped in the Empire. He was extreme- 
ly ſolicitous to prevent Charles from recovering what he 
had loſt, as he foreſaw that he would immediately reſume 
with freſh eagerneſs, and a better chance of ſucceſs, his 
favourite ſcheme of tranſmitting that power to his ſon by 
excluding him from the right of ſucceſſion to the Impe- 
rial throne. On this account, he was willing to contri- 
bute towards circumſcribing the Imperial authority, in 
order to render his own poſſeſſion of it certain. Beſides, 
Solyman, exaſperated at the loſs of "Tranſylvania, and 
ſtill more at the fraudulent arts by which it had been 
| ſeized, had ordered into the field an army of an hundred 
thouſand men, which having defeated a great body of 
Ferdinand's troops, and taken ſeveral places of importance, 
threatened not only to complete the conqueſt of the pro- 
vince, but to drive him out of that part of Hungary which 
was ſtill ſubject to his juriſdiction. He was unable to 
reſiſt ſuch a mighty enemy; his brother, while engaged 
in a domeſtic war, could afford him no aid ; and he could 
not even hope to draw from Germany the contingent ei- 
| ther of troops or money, uſually furniſhed to repel the in- 
vaſions of the Infidels. Maurice, having obſerved Fer- 
dinand's perplexity, with regard to this laſt point, had 
offered, if peace were re-eſtabliſhed on a ſecure founda- 
tion, that he would march in perſon with his troops into 
Hungary to his aſſiſtance. Such was the effect of this 
well-timed propoſal, that Ferdinand, deſtitute of every 
other proſpe& of relief, became the moſt zealous advo- 
cate the confederates could have choſen to urge their 
claims, and there was ſcarce any thing that they could 
have demanded which he would not have choſen to grant, 
rather than to have retarded a pacification, to which he 
ruſted as the only means of ſaving his Hungarian crown. 

Wurx ſo many cauſes conſpired in rendering an ac- Circum- 
commodation elegible, it might have been expected that ſtances 
it would have immediately taken place. But the inflexi- * 
bility of the Emperor's temper, together with his unwil- 
85 lingneſs 
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Book X. lingneſs to relinquiſh, at once, objects which he had long 
L—— purſued with ſuch earneſtneſs and aſſiduity, counterba. 


1552, 


lanced, for ſome time, the force of all the motives which 
diſpoſed him to peace, and not only put that event at x 
diſtance, but ſeemed to render it uncertain. When 


Maurice's demands, together with the letter of the medi. 


tors at Paſſau, were preſented to him, he peremptorily 
refuſed to redreſs the grievances which were pointed out, 


nor would he agree to any ſtipulation for the immediate 


ſecurity of the Proteſtant religion, but propoſed reterring 
both theſe to the determination of a future diet. On his 


part, he required that inſtant reparation ſhould be made 
to all who, during the preſent war, had ſuffered either 
by the licentiouſneſs of the confederate troops, or the a&i- 


Maurice's 
vigorous 
operations 
facilitate it, 


ons of their leaders. 

Maurice, who was well acquainted with the Em- 
peror's arts, immediately concluded that he had nothing 
in view in theſe overtures but to amuſe and deceive; and 
therefore, without liſtening to Ferdinand's entreaties, he 


left Paſſau abruptly, and joining his troops, which were 


encamped at Mergentheim, a city in Francoma, belong. 
ing to the knights of the Teutonic order, he put them in 
motion, and renewed hoſtilities. As three thouſand men 


in the Emperor's pay had thrown themſelves into Frank- 


fort on the Maine, and might from thence infeſt the 


Joly 17. 


neighbouring country of Heſſe, he marched towards that 
city, and laid ſiege to it in form. The briſkneſs of this 
enterprize, and the vigour with which Maurice carried 
on his approaches againſt the town, gave ſuch an alarm to 
the Emperor, as diſpoſed him to lend a more favourable 
ear to Ferdinand's arguments in behalf of an accommoda- 
tion. Firm and haughty as his nature was, he found it 


neceſſary to bend, and ſignified his willingneſs to make 


conceſſions on his part, if Maurice, in return, would 
abate ſomewhat of the rigour of his demands. Ferdinand, 
as ſoon as he perceived that he began to yield, did not 


_ deſiſt from his importunities, until he prevailed on him 


to declare what was the utmoſt that he would grant for 
the ſecurity of the confederates. Having gained this diffi- 
cult point, he inſtantly diſpatched a meſſenger to Mau. 
rice's camp, and imparting to him the Emperor's final 


reſolution, conjured him not to fruſtrate his endeavours 


for the re-eſtabliſhment of peace; or, by an unſeaſonable 
obſtinacy on his ſide, to diſappoint the wiſhes of all Ger- 
many for that ſalutary event. | 

| MaAavuRICEzs 
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AURICE, notwithſtanding the proſperous ſituation of Book X. 

= was ſtrongly inclined to liſten to his advice. bog 
The Emperor, though over-reached and ſurprized, had ziaufice de- 
now begun to aſſemble troops, and how flow ſoever his firous of an 
| motions might be, while the firſt effects of his conſterna- 9crommnis- 
non remained, he was ſenſible that Charles muſt at laſt 
act with vigour proportional to the extent of his power 
and territories, and lead into Germany an army formida- 
ble by its numbers, and ſtill more by the terror of his 
name, as well as the remembrance of his paſt victories. 
He could ſcarce hope that a confederacy, compoſed of 
ſo many members, would continue to operate with ſuffi- 
cient union and perſeverance to reſiſt the conſiſtent and 
well directed efforts of an army, at the abſolute diſpoſal 
of a leader accuſtomed to command and to conquer. He 
felt already, although he had not hitherto experienced the 
ſhock of any adverſe event, that he was the head of a 
disjointed body. He ſaw from the example of Albert of 
Brandenburgh, how difficult it would be, with all his 
addreſs and credit, to prevent any particular member 
from detaching himſelf from the whole, and how impoſſi- 
ble to recall him to his proper rank and ſubordination. 
This filled him with apprehenſions for the common cauſe. 
Another conſideration gave him no leſs diſquiet with re- 
gard to his own particular intereſts. By ſetting at liberty 
the degraded Elector, and by repealing the act depriving 
him of his hereditary honours and dominions, the Empe- 
ror had it in his power to wound him in the moſt ſenſible 
part. The efforts of a Prince beloved by his ancient fub- 
jects, and revered by all the Proteſtant party, in order to 
recover what had been unjuſtly taken from him, could 
ſcarce haye failed of exciting commotions in Saxony, 
which would endanger all that he had acquired at the 
expence of ſo much diſſimulation and artifice. It was 
no leſs in the Emperor's power to render vain all the ſo- 
licitations of the confederates in behalf of the Landgrave. 
He had only to add one act of violence more to the in- 
Juſtice and rigour with which he had already treated 
him; and he had accordingly threatened the ſons of that 
unfortunate Prince, that if they perſiſted in their preſent 
enterprize, inſtead of ſeeing their father reſtored to li- 
berty, they ſhould hear of his having ſuffered the puniſh- 
ment which his rebellion had merited [r]. 
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upon the Ployed ſo many years, and had exerted the utmoſt of his 
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Book Xx. HavinG deliberated upon all theſe points with his af. po" 
—>> ſociates, Maurice thought it more prudent to accept of tes 
The ace the conditions offered, though leſs. advantageous than ill Im 
of Religion thoſe he had propoſed, than again to commut all to the anc 
> w_ at doubtful iſſue of war [J. He repaired forthwith to Pai. WM ſub 
a ſau, and ſigned the treaty of peace; of which the chief or 

articles were, That before the twelfth day of Auguſt, de 
the confederates ſhall lay down their arms, and diſbang pl 
their forces; That on or before that day the Landgrave cu 
ſhall be ſet at liberty, and conveyed in ſafety to his caſtle its 
of Rheinfels; That a diet ſhall be held within ſix months, i © 
in order to deliberate concerning the moſt proper and ef. 0 


fectual method of preventing for the future all diſputes 
and diſſentions about religion; That, in the mean time, 
neither the Emperor nor any other Prince, ſhall, upon 
any pretext whatever, offer any injury or violence to 
ſuch as adhered to the confeſſion of Augſburg, but allow 
them to enjoy the free and undiſturbed exerciſe of their 
religion; That the Proteſtants, in return, ſhall not mo- 
leſt the Catholicks either in the exerciſe of their eccleſi- 
aſtical juriſdiftion, or in performing their religious cere- 
monies; That the Imperial chamber ſhall adminiſter juſ- 
tice impartially to perſons of both parties, and Proteſ- 
tants be admitted indiſcriminately with the Catholicks te 
fit judges in that court; 'That if the next diet ſhould not 
be able to terminate the diſputes with regard to religion, 
the ſtipulations in the preſent treaty in behalf of the Pro- 
teſtants, ſhall continue for ever in full force and vigour ; 
That none of the confederates ſhall be liable to any aQi- 
on on account of what had happened during the courſe 
of the war; 'That the conſideration of thoſe encroach- 
ments which had been made, as Maurice pretended, u 
on the conſtitution and liberties of the Empire, ſhall be 
remitted to the approaching diet; That Albert of Bran- 
denburgh ſhall be comprehended in the treaty, provided 
he ſhall accede to it, and diſband his forces before the 
twelfth of Auguſt [e]. „ 
Refletions SUCH was the memorable treaty of Paſſau, that over- 


Ae à turned the vaſt fabric, in erecting which Charles had em- 


conduct of 

Maurice. | | 
[s] Sleid. Hiſt. $63, &c. Thuan. lib. x. 359, &c. 
[t] Recueil des Traitez, ii. 261. 
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wer and policy; which annulled all his regulations with Book X. 
regard to religion; defeated all his hopes of rendering tgje 

Imperial authority abſolute and hereditary in his family; 333. 
and eſtabliſhed the Proteſtant church, which had hitherto 
ſubſiſted precariouſly in Germany, through connivance, 
or by expedients, upon a firm and ſecure baſis. Mau- 
| [ice reaped all the glory of having concerted and com- 
pleated this unexpected revolution. It is a fingular cir- 
cumſtance, that the Reformation ſhould be indebted for 
its ſecurity and full eſtabliſhment in Germany, to the 

ſame hind which had formerly brought it to the brink of 
deſtruction, and that both events ſhould have been accom- 
pliſhed by the fame arts of diſſimulation. The ends, 
however, which Maurice had in view, at theſe different 
junQures, ſeem to have been more attended to than the 
means by which they attained them; and he was now as 
$ univerſally extolled for his zeal and publick ſpirit, as he 
had lately been condemned for his indifference and inte- 
reſted policy. It is no leſs worthy of obſervation, that 
the French King, a monarch zealous for the Catholick 
faith, ſhould, at the very time he was perſecuting his 
own Proteſtant ſubjects with all the fierceneſs of bigotry, 
employ his power in order to protect and maintain the 
Reformation in the Empire ; and that the league for this 
purpoſe, which proved ſo fatal to the Romiſh church, 
ſhould be negotiated and ſigned by a Roman catholick 
biſhop. So wonderfully doth the wiſdom of God ſuper- 
intend and regulate the caprice of human paſſions, and 
render them ſubſervient towards the accompliſhment 6f 

his own purpoſes! UE Es 

LiTrTLE attention was paid to the intereſts of the Little atten- 
French King during the negotiationsat Paſſau. Maurice wn e - 
and his aſſociates, having gained what they had in view, King in this 
diſcovered no great ſolicitude about an ally, whom, per- treaty. 
haps, they reckoned to be over-paid, by his acquiſitions 
in Lorrain, for the aſſiſtance which he had given them. 
A ihort clauſe, which they procured to be inſerted in the 
treaty, importing that the King of France might commu- 
nicate to theſe confederates his particular pretenſions or 
cauſes of hoſtility, which they would lay before the Em- 
peror, was the only ſign that they gave of their remem- 
bering how much they had been indebted to him for their 
ſucceſs. Henry experienced the ſame treatment, which 
every Prince who lends his aid to the authors of a civil 
war 
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Book Xx. war may expect. As ſoon as the rage of faction begin 
◻• to ſubſide, and any proſpe& of accommodation began tg 

155% open, his ſervices were forgotten, aud his aſſociates made 


or at the impatience with which they haſtened to make 
their peace with the Emperor at his expence, he wy 


well with the Germanick body, than to reſent the indig- 


that reaſon he diſmiſſed the hoſtages which he had re- 


THE REIGN, &c. 


a merit with their ſovereign, of the ingratitude with 
which they abandoned their proteQor. But how much 
ſoever Henry might be enraged at the perfidy of his allies, 


perfectly ſenſible that it was more his intereſt to kee 
nities offered him by any particular members of it. For 
ceived from Maurice and his aſſociates, and affected to 
talk in the ſame ſtrain, as formerly, concerning his zeal 


for maintaining the ancient conſtitution and liberties of 
the Empire. | 
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8 ban! as Aab of Paſſau was 1 Maurice, Book Xl. 
in conſequence of his engagements with Ferdinand,. 
marched into Hungary at the head of twenty thouſand 4 
men, But the vaſt ſuperiority of the Turkiſh armies, Maurice 
the frequent mutinies, both of the i Spaniſh and German marches in- 
ſoldiers, occaſioned: by their want of pay, together with alt he 
the diſſentions between Maurice and Caſtaldo, who was Turks. 
piqued at being obliged to reſign the chief command to 
him, prevented his performing any thing in that country 
worthy of his former fame, or of great benefit 8 the RY 
of the Romans [l. = 
Wren. Maurice ſet out for. Hungary, hs Prince of The Land-. 
Heſſe parted from him with the forces under his com- flag — 
mand, and marched back into his own country, that he covers his 
might be ready to receive his father upon his return, and liberty. 
give up to him the reins of eee which he had held 
during his abſence. But fortune was not yet weary of 
perſecuting the 3 A battalion of mercenary 
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THE REIGN OF THE 


| Book xl. troops, which had been in the pay of Heſſe, being ſe. 


duced by Reifenberg their colonel, a ſoldier of fortune, 
and ready to engage 1n any enterprize, ſecretly withdrew 
from the young Prince as he was marching home wardd, 


and joined Albert of Brandenburgh, who till continued 
in arms againſt the Emperor, refuſing to be included in 
the treaty of Paſſau. Unhappily for the Landgrave, an 


account of this reached the Netherlands, juſt as he was 
diſmiſſed from the citadel of Mechlin where he had been 
confined, but before he had got beyond the frontiers of 


that country. The Queen of Hungary, who governed 
there in her brother's name, incenſed at ſuch an open 


violation of the treaty to which he owed his liberty, 
commanded him to be arreſted, and committed him again 


to the cuſtody of the ſame Spaniſh captain who had 


uarded him for five years with ſuch ſevere vigilance, 
Philip beheld all the horrors of his ĩmptiſonment renew- 
ed, and his ſpirits ſubſiding in the ſame proportion as 
they had riſen during the ſhort interval in which he 


had enjoyed liberty, he funk into deſpair, and believed 


himſelt to be doomed to perpetual captivity. But the 
matter being explained to the Emperor's full ſatisfaction, 
that the revolt of Reifenberg's mercenaries could be im- 
puted neither to the Landgrave nor to his ſon, he gave 
orders for his releafe; and Philip at laſt obtained the li- 
berty for which he ſo long languiſhed [*}. But though he 
Tecovered his freedom, and was reinſtated in his domini- 
ons, his ſufferings ſeem to have broken the vigour, and 


to have/extinguiſhed the activity of his mind: From be- 


Likewiſe 
the Elector 
of Saxony. 


ing the boldeſt as well as moſt enterprizing Prince in the 
Empire, he became the moſt timid and cautious, and 


paſſed the remainder of his days in a pacific indolence. 


Trex degraded Elector of Saxony likewiſe procured 
his liberty in conſequence of the treaty of Paſſau. The 
Emperor having been obliged to relinquiſh all his ſchemes 


for extirpating the Proteſtant Religion, had no longer any 


motive for detaining him a prifoner; and being extremely 


ſolicitous, at that juncture, to recover the confidence and 


wy 


good will of the Germans, whoſe aſſiſtance was eſſential 

to the ſucceſs of the enterprize which he meditated againſt 

the King of France, he, 'among other expedients for that 
Lu] Sleid. 573. Belcarii Comment. 824 


purpoſe, 


EMPEROR CHARLES v. 
purpoſe, thought of releaſing from impriſonment a Prince 


339 
Book XI. 


whole merit entitled him no leſs to eſteem, than his ſuf. ..]. 


ferings rendered him the object of compaſſion. John 


1552, 


Frederick took poſſeſſion accordingly of that part of his 


territories which had been reſerved for him, when Mau- 
rice was inveſted with the EleQoral dignity. As he con- 
tinued to diſplay in this ſituation, the fame virtuous mag- 


nanimity, for which he had been conſpicuous in a more 
| proſperous and ſplendid Rate, and which he had retained 
amidſt all his ſufferings, he lived ſeveral years in that high 


reputation to which he had ſo juſt a title. 


Tas loſs of Metz, Toul and Verdun, had made a The Empe- 


deep impreſſion onthe Emperor. Accuſtomed to terminate 


ror reſolves 
to make 


all his operations againſt France with adyantage to him- war upon 
ſelf, he thought that it nearly concerned his honour not France. 


to allow Henry the ſuperiority in this war, or to ſuffer 


having permitted territories of ſuch conſequence to be 


bis own adminiſtration to be ſtained with the infamy of 


diſmembered from the Empire. This was no leſs a point 


of intereſt than of honour. As the frontier of Champagne 
was more naked, and lay more expoſed than that of any 
province in France, he had frequently, during his wars 
with that kingdom, made inroads upon it with great ſuc- 
ceſs and effect; but if Henry were allowed to retain his 


late conqueſts, France would gain ſuch a formidable bar- 


rier on that ſide, as to be altogether ſecure, where for- 
merly ſhe had been the weakeſt. On the other hand, the 
Emperor had now loſt as much, in point of ſecurity, as 
France had acquired, and being ſtripped of the defence 
which thoſe cities afforded it, lay open to be invaded on a 


quarter, where all the towns having been hitherto con- : 


ſidered as interior, and remote from any enemy, were 
but ſlightly fortified. Theſe conſiderations determined 
Charles to attempt recovering the three towns of which 


Henry had made himſelf maſter; and the preparatiors 
which he made againſt Maurice and his aſſociates en- 
abled him to carry his reſolution into immediate execu- 


tion. 


he left his inglorious retreat at Villach, and advanced to 
Augſburg at the head of a conſiderable body of Germans 


As ſoon, then, as the peace was concluded at Paſſau, His preps- 


rations for 


this purpoſe, 


which he had levied, together with all the troops which 


he had drawn out of Italy and Spain. Totheſe he added 
ſeveral battalions, which having been in the pay of the 


JP 3 confederates, 


Book XI. confederates, entered into his ſervice when diſmiſſed by 
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The Duke 


Governor of would equally affect the honour and intereſt of his coun- 
the town. try. His choice could not have fallen upon any perſon 
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THE REIGN OF THE 


then; and he prevailed likewiſe on ſome of the Princes oo, 
of the Empire to join him with their vaſſals. In order to adde 
conceal the deſtination of this formidable army, and to Gui 

guard againſt alarming the French ſo as to put them on WW 3:01 
preparing for their defence, he gave out that he was to B 


march forthwith into Hungary, in order to ſecond May. 
rice in his operations againſt the Infidels. When he be. 
gan to advance towards the Rhine, and could no longer 
employ that pretext, he tried a new artifice, and ſpread 


a report that he was marching in order to chaſtiſe Albert wit] 
of Brandenburgh, whoſe cruel exaQtions in that part of and 
the Empire called loudly for his interpoſition to check tow 

—_ . gre 


Bur the French having grown acquainted, at laſt, 
with arts by which they had been ſo often deceived, view- 
ed all Charles's motions with diſtruſt. Henry immedi- 
ately gueſſed the true object of his vaſt preparations, and 
reſolved to defend the important conqueſts which he had 
gained with vigour equal to that with which they were 
about to be attacked. As he foreſaw that the whole 
weight of the war would be turned againſt Metz, the fate 
of which would decide that of 'Toul and Verdun, he no- 
minated Francis of Lorrain Duke of Guiſe to take the 
command in that city during the fiege, the iſſue of which 


more worthy of that truſt. The Duke of Guiſe poſſeſſed, 
in a high degree, all the qualities of courage, ſagacity, 
and preſence of mind, which render men eminent in mi- 
litary command. He was largely endowed with that mag- 
nanimity of ſoul which delights in bold enterprizes, and 
aſpires to fame by ſplendid and extraordinary actions. He 
repaired with joy to the dangerous ſtation aſſigned him, 
as to a theatre on which he might diſplay his great qua- 
lities under the immediate eye of his countrymen, all 
ready to applaud him. The martial genius of the French 
nobility in that age, which conſidered it as the greateſt 
reproach to remain inactive, when there was any oppor- 
tunity of ſignalizing their courage, prompted great num- 
bers to follow a leader who was the darling as well as the 
pattern of all that courted military fame. Several Princes 
of the blood, many noblemen of the higheſt rank, and * 

; e 
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. EMPEROR CHARLES V. 341 
the young officers who could obtain the King's permiſſion, Book XI. 
entered Metz as volunteers. By their preſence they © V, 
added ſpirit to the garriſon, and enabled the Duke f 
Guiſe to employ on every emergency perſons eager to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves, and fit to conduct any ſervice. 

E Jertook the defence of Metz, he found every thing, upon 3 
his arrival there, in ſuch a ſituation, as might have in- 
duced any perſon of leſs intrepid courage to deſpair of 
defending it with ſucceſs. The city was of great extent, 
with large ſuburbs; the walls were in many places feeble 
and without ramparts; the ditch narrow; and the old 
towers, which projected inſtead of baſtions, were at too 
great diſtance from each other to defend the ſpace be- 
tween them. For all theſe defects he endeavoured to 
provide the beſt remedy, which the time would permit. 
He ordered the ſuburbs, without ſparing the monaſteries 
or churches, not even that of St. Arnulph, in which ſe- 
veral Kings of France had been buried, tobe levelled with 
the ground; but in order to guard againſt the imputation 
of impiety, to which ſuch a violation of ſo many ſacred 
edifices, as well as of the aſhes of the dead might expoſe 
him, he executed this with much religious ceremony. 
Having ordered all the holy veſtments and utenſils, toge- 
ther with the bones of the Kings, and other perſons de- 
poſited in theſe churches to be removed, they were car- 
ried in ſolemn proceſſion to a church within the walls, 
he himſelf walking before them uncovered, with a torch 
in his hand. He then pulled down ſuch houſes as ſtood 
near the walls, cleared and enlarged the ditch, repaired 
the ruinous fortifications, and erected new ones. As it 
was neceſſary that all theſe works ſhould be finiſhed with 
the utmoſt expedition, he laboured at them with his own 
hands: the officers and volunteers imitated his example, 
and the ſoldiers ſubmitted with chearfulneſs to the moſt 
levere fatigues, when they ſaw that their ſuperiors did 
not decline to bear a part in theſe together with them. 
At the ſame time he compelled all uſeleſs perfons to leave 
the place; he filled the magazines with proviſions and 
military ſtores; burnt the mills; and deſtroyed the corn 
and forage for ſeveral miles round the town. Such were 
his popular talents, as well as his arts of acquiring an 
aſcendant over the minds of men, that the citizens ſe- 
conded him with no leſs ardour than the ſoldiers; and 
every other paſſion being ſwallowed up in the zeal to 
1 3 repulſe 


Bur with whatever wg the Duke of Guiſe un- Prepares for 
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Book XI. repulſe the enemy, with which he inſpired them, the 
—— beheld the ruin of their eſtates, together, with the ha- 
vock, which he made among their publick and private 


1882. 


Charles ad- 
vonces to- 
wards 


Metz, 


and beſt appointed armies that had been brought into the 


Inveſts the 
town. 


_ adhered to his own opinion with his uſual obſtinacy, and 


Both parties 
_ endeavour 
to gain Al- 

bert of Bran- 


denburtzh. 


forces, continued his march towards Metz. As he paſſed 


 feQs of that licentious and waſteful war which Albert had 
carried on in theſe parts. Upon his approach, that Prince, 


to cope with the Imperial troops, which amounted at leaſt 


Marignano, together with the moſt experienced of the 
Italian and Spaniſh generals. As it was towards the end 
of Oftober, theſe intelligent officers repreſented the great 


and attacked his van guard with great vigour, put it in 


their troops, they ſhewed the Imperialiſts what an enemy 
they had to encounter, and how dear every advantage 


THE REIGN OF THE 


buildings, without any emotion of reſentment [X]. 
MAN TIME, the Emperor, having collected all his 


through the cities on the Rhine, he ſaw the diſmal ef. 


though at the head of twenty thouſand men, withdrew 
into Lorrain, as if he had intended to join the French 
King, whoſe arms he had quartered with his own in all 
his ſtandards and enſigns. Albert was not in a condition 


to ſixty thouſand men, forming one of the moſt numerous 


field, during that age, in any of the wars among the 
Chriſtian Princes [Y]. 9 
Tux chief command under the Emperor, was com- 


mitted to the Duke of Alva, aſſiſted by the Marquis de 


danger of beginning, at ſuch an advanced ſeaſon, a ſiege 
which could not fail to prove very tedious. But Charles 


being confident that he had made ſuch preparations, and 
taken ſuch precautions, as would enſure ſucceſs, he or- 
dered the city to be inveſted. As ſoon as the Duke of 
Alva appeared, a large body of the French fallied out 


confuſion, and killed or took priſoners a conſiderable num- 
ber of men. By this early ſpecimen, which they gave 
of the conduct of their officers, as well as the valour of 


muſt coſt them. The place, however, was compleatly 


inveſted, the trenches were opened, and the other works 


begun. 
Tux attention both of the beſiegers and beſieged was 
turned for ſome time towards Albert of Brandenburgh, 


Is Thuan. xi. 
IV] Natal. Comit. Hiſt, 127. 


and 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 343 
and they ſtrove with emulation which ſhould gain that Book XI. 
prince, Who ſtill hovered in the neighbourhood, fluctu- W apa 
ating in all the uncertainty of irreſolution, natural to a 5. 
man, who being ſwayed by no principle, was allured dif- 
ferent ways by contrary views of intereſt. The French 
| tempted him with offers extremely beneficial ; the Impe- 
T rialiſts ſcrupled at no promiſe which they thought would 
make an impreſſion upon him. After much heſitation, 
he was gained by the Emperor, from whom he expected 
to receive advantages, which were both more immediate 
and more permanent. As the French King, who began 
to ſuſpe& his intentions, had appointed a body of troops 
under the Duke of Aumale, brother to the Duke of Guiſe, 
to watch his motions, Albert fell upon them unexpeCted- Nov. 4. 
ly, with ſuch vigour, that he routed them entirely, kill- 
ed many of the officers, wounded Aumale himſelf, and 
took him priſoner. Immediately after this victory, he 
marched in triumph to Metz, and joined his army to 
that of the Emperor. Charles, in reward for this ſer- 
vice, and the great acceſſion of ſtrength which he brought 
him, granted Albert a pardon, in form, of paſt offences, 
and confirmed him in the poſſeſſion of the territories 
which he had violently uſurped during the war [J. 

Tux Duke of Guiſe, though deeply affected with The gallant 
his brother's misfortune, did not remit, in any degree, behaviour 
the vigour with which he defended the town. He har- - _—_— 
raſſed the beſiegers by frequent ſallies, in which his and his gar» 
officers were ſo eager to diſtinguiſh themſelves, that riſeo. 
his authority, being ſcarce ſufficient to reſtrain the im- 
petuoſity of their courage, he was obliged at different 
times to ſhut the gates and to conceal the keys, in or- 
der to prevent the Princes of the blood, and noble- 
men of the firſt rank, from expoſing themſelves to dan- 
ger in every fally. He repaired in the night what the 
enemy's artillery had beat down during the day, or 
erected behind the ruined works, new fortifications of 
almoſt equal ſtrength. The Imperialiſts, on their part, 
puſhed on the attack with great ſpirit, and carried for- 
ward, at once, approaches againſt different parts of the 
town. But the art of attacking fortified places was 
not then arrived at that degree of perfection, to which 


Ia] Sleid. $75, Thuan. lib, xi. 389, 392. 
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Book XI. it was carried towards the cloſe of the ſixteenth cen- 
r N tury, during the long war in the Netherlands. The 
15 beſiegers, after the unwearied labour of many weeks, 


The diſtreſs 
of the Impe- 
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THE REIGN OF THE 


found that they had made but little progreſs; and al- 
though their batteries had made breaches in different 
places, they ſaw, to their aſtoniſhment, works ſuddenly 
appear, in demoliſhing which their fatigues and danger 
would be renewed. The Emperor, enraged at the ob- 
ſtinate refiſtance which his army met with, left Thion- 
ville, where he had been confined by a violent fit of the 
- gout, and though ſtill fo infirm that he was obliged to be 
carried in alitter, he repaired to the camp, that by his 
_ preſence he might animate the ſoldiers, and urge on the 
attack with greater ſpirit. Upon his arrival, new batte- 
ries were ereQed, and new efforts made with redoubled 
ardour. 5 8 

Bur, by this time, the winter had ſet in with great 


yentec 
ble to 
and W 


force, 


rigour; the camp was alternately deluged with rain, or eat 
covered with ſnow; at the fame time, proviſions were to the 
become extremely ſcarce, as the body of French cavalry ſave 
which hovered in the neighbourhood, often interrupted tune, 
the convoys, or rendered their arrival difficult and uncer- male 
tain. Diſeaſes began to ſpread among the ſoldiers, eſpe- while 
cially among the Italians and Spaniards, unaccuſtomed to U 
ſuch inclement weather; great numbers were diſabled ſiege 
from ſerving, and many died. At length, ſuch breaches ente 
were made as ſeemed practicable, and the Emperor re- the 
ſolved to hazard a general aſſault, in ſpite of all the re- thirt 
monſtrances of his generals concerning the imprudence of by t 
attacking a numerous garriſon, conducted and animated ceiv 
by the moſt gallant of the French nobility, with an army pre\ 
weakened by diſeaſes, and diſheartened with ill ſucceſs. bod 
The Duke of Guiſe, ſuſpecting his intentions, from the to p 
extraordinary hurry which he obſerved in the enemy's atta 
camp, ordered all his troops to their reſpective poſts. wit 
They appeared immediately on the wall, and behind the mig 
breaches, with ſuch a determined countenance, ſo eager Bu 
tor the combat, and ſo well prepared to give the aſſail- the 
ants a warm reception, that the Imperialiſts, inſtead of ANC 
advancing to the charge, when the word of command Im 
was given, ſtood motionleſs, in a timid dejected filence. the 
The Emperor, perceiving that he could not truſt troops wl 


whoſe ſpirits were ſo much broken, retired abruptly » ha 
| 18 
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his quarters, complaining that he was now deſerted by Book Kl., 
his ſoldiers, who deſerved no longer the name of men [w]. : 

DEEPLY as this behaviour of his troops mortified and The pe- 
affected him, Charles would not hear of abandoning the ror changes 
fiege, though he faw the neceſſity of changing the me- ow” _— 
cd of attack. He ſuſpended the fury of his batteries, 
and propoſed to proceed by the more ſecure but tedious 
method of ſapping. But as it ſtill continued to rain or to 
ſnow almoſt inceſſantly, ſuch as were employed in this 
ſervice endured incredible hardſhips; and the duke of 
Guiſe, whoſe induſtry was not inferior to his valour, diſ- 
covering all their mines, counter- worked them, and pre- 
vented their effect. At laſt, Charles, finding it impoſſi- 
ble to contend any longer with the rigour of the ſeaſon, 
and with enemies, whom he could neither overpower by 
force, nor ſubdue by art, while at the ſame time a conta- 
gious diſtemper raged among his troops, and cut off daily 
great numbers of his officers as well as ſoldiers, yielded 
to the ſolicitations of his generals, who conjured him to 
fave the remains of his army by a timely retreat; “For- 
tune,” ſays he, I now perceive, reſembles other fe- 
males, and chooſes to confer her favours on young men, 
while ſhe forſakes thoſe who are advanced in years.” | 

Uro this, he gave orders immediately to raiſe the Dec. 26. 
ſiege, and ſubmitted to the diſgrace of abandoning the Oste 
enterprize, after having continued fifty-ſix days before gege. 
the town, during which time he had loſt upwards of 
thirty thouſand men, who died of diſeaſes, or were killed 
by the enemy. The duke of Guiſe, as ſoon as he per- 
ceived the intention of the Imperialiſts, took meaſures to 
prevent their retiring unmoleſted, and ſent out ſeveral 
bodies, both of cavalry and infantry, to infeſt their rear, 
to pick up ſtragglers, and to ſeize every opportunity of 
attacking them with advantage. Such was the contuſion 
with which they made their retreat, that the French 
might have annoyed them in the moſt cruel manner. 
But when they ſallied out, a ſpectacle preſented itſelf to! vin 2 
their view, which extinguiſhed at once all hoſtile rage, _— 
ard melted them into tenderneſs and compaſſion. The humanity of © 
Imperial camp was filled with the ſick and wounded, with the French. 
the dead and the dying. In all the different roads by 
which the army retired, numbers were found, who, 
having made an effort beyond their ſtrength to eſcape, 


[w] Thuan. 397. 
were 
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Hoy HE REIGN OF. THE 

Book XI. were left, when they could go no farther, to periſh with. 

out aſſiſtance. This they received from their enemies, 
and were indebted to them for all the kind offices which 
their friends had not the power to perform. The duke 
of Guiſe immediately ordered proper refreſhments for 
ſuch as were dying of hunger; he appointed ſurgeons tg 
attend the ſick and wounded: he removed ſuch as could 
bear it into the adjacent villages; and thoſe who would 

Have fuffered by being carried fo far, he admitted inty 
the hoſpitals which he had fitted up in the city for his 
own ſoldiers. As foon as they recovered, he ſent them 
home, under an eſcort of ſoldiers, and with money to 
bear their charges. By theſe acts of humanity, which 
were uncommon in that age, when war was carried on 
with greater rancour and ferocity than at preſent, the 
duke of Guiſe compleated the fame which he had ac- 
quired by his gallant and ſucceſsful defence of Metz, and 
engaged thoſe whom he had vanquiſhed to vie with his 


1652. 


own country men in extolling his name [x]. - 

Bad fituati- To theſe calamities in Germany, were added ſuch ally 
_—_ unfortunate events in Italy, as rendered this the moſt dif- tan 
affairs in àſtrous year in the Emperor's life. During his reſidence pre 
Italy. at Villach, Charles had applied to Coſmo di Medici for 
the loan of two hundred thouſand crowns. But his cre- the 

dit, at that time was fo low, that, in order to obtain this thi 
inconſiderable ſum, he was obliged to put him in poſſeſ- tac 

ſion of the principality of Piombino, and, by giving up Fr 

that, he loſt the footing which he had hitherto main- hi 
tained in Tuſcany, and enabled Coſmo to aſſume, for fo 

the future, the tone and deportment of a Prince altoge- bl 

ther independant. Much about the time that his indi- lic 

gence conſtrained him to part with this valuable terri- th 

tory, he loſt Siena, which was of ſtill greater conſe- th 

quence, through the ill conduct of Don Diego de Men- w 

doza [J]. ; ” | ſr 

The revolt SIEX Ay like moſt of the great cities in Italy, had long V 
of Stena. enjoyed a republican government, under the protection tl 
of the Empire; but being torn in pieces by the diſſenti. 2 

ons between the nobles and the people, which divided : 

[x] Sleid. 575. Thuan. lib. xi. 389, &c. Pere Daniel, Hiſt. de ſ 

France, tom. iii. 392. Pere Daniel's account of this ſiege is taken from { 

— 1 of the Sieur de Salignac, who was preſent. Natal. Comit. , 

bh Thuzo. lib. xi. 376. | 


all 
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all the commonwealths, the faction of the people, which Book XI. 


gained the aſcendant, beſought the Emperor to become 
the guardian of the adminiſtration which they had eſta- 
bliſned, and admitted into their city a ſmall body of Spa- 
niſh ſoldiers, whom he had ſent to countenance the exe - 
cution of the laws, and to preſerve tranquillity among 
them. The direction of theſe troops was given to Men- 


doza, at that time ambaſſador for the Emperor at Rome, 


who perſuaded the credulous multitude, that it was ne- 
ceſſary, for their ſecurity againſt any future attempt of 
the nobles, to allow him to build a citadel in Siena; and 
as he flattered himſelf that by means of this fortreſs he 


might render the Emperor maſter of the city, he puſhed 


on the works with all poſſible diſpatch. But he threw 
off the maſk too ſoon. Before the fortifications were 
compleated, he began to indulge his natural haughtineſs 
and ſeverity of temper, and to treat the citizens with 
great infolence. At the ſame time, the ſoldiers in garri- 
ſon being paid as irregularly as the Emperor's troops uſu- 
ally were, lived almoſt at diſcretion upon the inhabi- 


tants, and were guilty of many aQs of licenſe and op- 


preſſion. 


THzsE injuries awakened the Sieneſe to a ſenſe of The Sieneſe 
their danger. As they ſaw the neceſſity of exerting court the 


themſelves, while the unfiniſhed fortifications of the ci- 8 of 


tadel left them any hopes of ſucceſs, they applied to the 
French ambaſſador at Rome, who readily promiſed them 
his maſter's protection and aſſiſtance. At the ſame time, 
forgetting their domeſtic animoſities when ſuch a mortal 
blow was aimed at the liberty and exiſtence of the repub- 
lick, they ſent agents to the exiled nobles, and invited 
them to concur with them in ſaving their country from 
the ſervitude with which it was threatened. As there 
was not a moment to loſe, meaſures were concerted 
ſpeedily, but with great prudence; and were executed 
with equal vigour. The citizens roſe ſuddenly in arms; 
the exiles flocked into the town from different parts with 
all their partizans, and what troops they could draw to- 
gether; and ſeveral bodies of mercenaries in the pay of 
France appeared to fupport them. The Spaniards, tho? 
ſurprized, and nuch inferior in number, defended them- 
ſelves with great courage; but ſeeing no proſpe& of re- 
lief, and having no hopes of maintaining their ſtation 
long in a half-finiſhed fortreſs, they ſoon gave it up. 


The Sieneſe, with the utmoſt alacrity, levelled it with 


the 
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348 THE REIGN OF THE. 
Book Xl. the ground, that no monument might remain of that 0. 
—— dious ſtructure, which had been raiſed in order to en- 
155% flave them. At the tame time renouncing all connection 
with the Emperor, they ſent ambaſſadors to the King of 
France as the reſtorer of their liberty, and to intreat 
that he would ſecure io them the perpetual enjoyment of 
that bleſſing by continuing his protection to their repub- 

lick [z]. 5 : 

Deſcent of To theſe misfortunes, one ſtill more fatal had almoſt 
2 fræceeded. The ſevere adminiſtration of Don Pedro de 
dom of Toledo, viceroy of Naples, having filled that kingdom 
Naples. with murmuring and diſaffection, the Prince of Salerno, 
"= the head of the malcontents, had fled to the court of 
France, where all who bore ill-will to the Emperor or 
his miniſters, were ſure of finding protection and aſſiſ. 
tance. That nobleman, in the uſual ſtile of exiles, boaſt- 
ing much of his partizans, and of his great influence with 
them, prevailed on Henry to think of invading Naples, 
from expeQation of being joined by all thoſe with whom 
the Prince of Salerno held correſpondence, or who were 
diſſatisfied with Toledo's government. But though the 
firſt hint of this enterprize was ſuggeſted by the Prince 
of Salerno, Henry did not chooſe that its ſucceſs ſhould 
entirely depend upon his being able to fulfil the promiſes 
which he had made. He applied for aid to Solyman, 
whom he courted, after his father's example, as his moſt 
vigorous auxiliary againſt the Emperor, and ſolicited 
him to ſecond his operations by ſending a powerful fleet 
into the Mediterranean. It was not difficult to obtain 
what he requeſted of the Sultan, who, at this time, was 
highly incenſed againſt the houſe of Auſtria, on account 
of their proceedings in Hungary. He ordered an hundred 
and fifty ſhips to be equipped, that they might fail to- 
wards the coaſt of Naples, at whatever time Henry 
ſhould name, and might co-operate with the French 
troops 1n their attempts upon that kingdom. 'The com- 
mand of this fleet was given to the corſair Dragut, an 
officer trained up under Barbaroſſa, and ſcarce inferior 
to his maſter in courage, in talents, or in good fortune. 
He appeared on the coaſt of Calabria at the time which 
had been agreed on, landed at ſeveral places, plundered 


[+] Pecci Memorie de Siena, vol. iii. p. 230, 261. Thuan. 375, 377» 
Sc. Paruta. Hiſt. Venet. 267. Mem, de. Ribier, 42 4, &c. * 7 
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and burnt ſeveral villages; and at laſt caſting anchor in Book XL. 
the bay of Naples, filled that city with conſternation. — 
But as the French fleet, detained by ſome accident, 155%. 
which the contemporary hiſtorians have not explained, 
did not join the Turks according to concert, they, after 
waiting twenty days, without hearing any thing of it, 
| (et fail for Conſtantinople, and thus delivered the vice- 
roy of Naples from the terror of an invaſion, which he 
was in no condition to have reſiſted [a]. 

As the French had never given ſo ſevere a check to 1883. 
the Emperor in any former campaign, they expreſſed 3 
immoderate joy at the ſucceſs of their arms. Charles ge a & 


fortune which affected him in his declining age, when 
the violence of the gout had increaſed to ſuch a pitch, 
a5 entirely broke the vigour of his conſtitution, and ren- 
dered him peeviſh, difficult of acceſs, and often incapa- 
ble of appl ng to buſineſs. But whenever he enjoyed 
any E eaſe, all his thoughts were bent upon re- 
venge; and he deliberated, with the utmoſt ſolicitude, 
concerning the moſt proper means of annoying France, 
and of effacing the ſtain which had obſcured the repu- 
tation and glory of his arms. All the ſchemes concern- 
ing Germany, which had engroſſed him ſo long, being 
diſconcerted by the peace of Paſſau, the affairs of the 
Empire became only ſecondary objeQs of attention; and 
enmity to France was the predominant paſſion which 
chiefly occupied his min. 5 
THE turbulent ambition of Albert of Brandenburgh The violent 
excited violent commotions, which diſturbed the Empire pcs 
during this year. That Prince's troops having ſhared eee wor 
in the calamities of the ſiege of Metz, were greatly re- burgh. 
duced in number. But the Emperor, pronipted by gra- 
titude for his diſtinguiſhed ſervices on that occaſion, cr 
perhaps with a ſecret view of fomenting diviſions among 
the Princes of the Empire, having paid up all the money 
due to him, he was enabled, by that ſum, to hire ſo many 
of the ſoldiers, diſmiſſed from the Imperial army, that he 
was ſoon at the head of a body of men as numerous as 
ever. The biſhops of Bamberg and Wurtzburg having 
folicited the Imperial chamber to annul, by its authority, 


[a] Thuan. 375, 380. Mem. de Ribier, ii. 403. Gianege, | 
_ the 
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THE REIGN OF THE 


Book XI. the iniquitous conditions which Albert had compelled 
————— them to ſign, that court unanimouſly finding all their en- 


gagements with him to be void in their own nature, be. 
cauſe they had been extorted by force, enjoined Albert 


to renounce all claim to the performance of them; and 


exhorted all the Princes of the Empire, if he ſhould per. 


ſiſt in ſuch an unjuſt demand, to take arms againſt him, 


as a diſturber of the publick tranquillity, To this deci- 
ſion, Albert oppoſed the confirmation of his tranſactions 
with the two prelates, which the Emperor had granted 
him as the reward of his having joined the Imperial ar- 


my at Metz; and in order to intimidate his antagoniſts, 


He is con- 
demned by 


the Imperi- 
al chamber 


uv ho had no principle of action but r 


and to convince them of his reſolution not to relinquiſh 
his pretenſions, he put his troops in motion, that he 
might ſecure the territory in queſtion. Various endea- 
vours were employed, and many expedients propoſed, in 
order to prevent the kindling a new war in Germany. 
But the ſame warmth of temper which rendered Albert 
turbulent and enterprizing, inſpiring him with the moſt 
ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs, even in his wildeſt undertak- 
ings, he diſdainfully rejected all reaſonable overtures of 
accommodation. ; £4 (TT OW | 
Uro this, the Imperial chamber iſſued its decree 
againſt him, and required the EleQor of Saxony, toge- 
ther with ſeveral other Princes mentioned by name, to 
take arms in order to carry it into execution. Maurice 


and thoſe aſſociated with him were not unwilling to un- 


dertake this ſervice. They were extremely ſolicitous to 


maintain publick order, by ſupporting the authority of 


the Imperial chamber, and ſaw the neceſſity of giving a 
timely check to the uſurpations of an ambitious Prince 


ungovernable paſſions. They had good reaſon to ſuſpect 
that the Emperor encouraged Albert in his extravagant 
and irregular proceedings, and ſecretly afforded him aſ- 


ſiſtance, that, by raiſing him up to rival Maurice in 
power, he might, in any ſuture broil, make uſe of his 


aſſiſtance to counterbalance and control the authority 
which the other had acquired in the Empire [bl. 


[o] Sleid. 535. Mem. de Ribier. ii. 442. Arnoldi. vita Maurit. ap. 
Menken. ii. 1242. | | 


THESE 


egard to his own in- 
tereſt, and no motive to direct him but the impulſe of 
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Tus E conſiderations united the moſt powerful Prin- Book XI. 
ces in Germany in a league againſt Albert, of which 
Maurice was Lane generaliſſimo. This formidable , 3 
confederacy, however, wrought no change in Albert's A confede- 


ſentiments; but as he knew that he could not reſiſt ſo racy formed 


many Princes, if he ſhould allow them time to aſſemble 1 


their forces, he endeavoured, by his activity, to deprive Maurice 
them of all the advantage which they might derive from was head. 
their united power and numbers; and, for that reaſon, 
marched directly againſt Maurice, the enemy whom he 
dreaded moſt. It was happy for the. allies, that the 
conduct of their affairs was committed to a Prince of fuch 
abilities. He, by his authority and example, had in- 
ſpired them with vigour, and having carried on their 
preparations with a degree of rapidity, of which confe- 
derate bodies are ſeldom capable, he was in condition to 
face Albert before he could make any conſiderable pro- 

eſs. | 
5 Tx EIR armies, which were nearly equal in number, He attacks 
each conſiſting of twenty-four thouſand men, met at Albert, 
Sieverhauſen in the dutchy of Lunenburgh; and the 
violent animoſity againſt each other, which poſſeſſed the 
two leaders, did not ſuffer them to continue long inac- 
tive. The troops inflamed with the fame hoſti:e rage, july 9. 
marched fiercely to the combat; they fought with the 
greateſt obſtinacy; and as both generals were capable of 
availing themſelves of every favourable occurrence, the 
battle remained long doubtful, each gaining ground up- 


on the other alternately. At laſt victory declared for and defeate | 


Maurice, who was ſuperior in cavalry, and Albert's ar- s me 
my fled in confuſion, leaving four thouſand dead in the 

held, and their camp, baggage and artillery, in the hands 

of the conquerors. The allies bought their victory dear, 

their beſt troops ſuffered greatly, two ſons of the Duke 

of Brunſwick, a Duke of Lunenburgh, and many other 

perſons of diſtinction, were among the number of the 

ain [<]. But all theſe were ſoon forgotten, for Maurice but is ki"ed 
himſelf, as he led up to a ſecond charge a body of horſe - 4a mm 

which had been broken, received a wound with a piſtol ' 
bullet in the belly, of which he died two days after the 


le] Hiſtoria pugne infelicis inter Mavrit. & Albert. Tham. Wintze- 
ro auctore apud Scard. ii. 889. Sleid. 883. Ruſcelli epiſtres aux Princes, 
154. Arnoldi vita Maurit. 1245. | 
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Book XI. 


THE REIGN OF THE 
battle, in the thirty- ſecond year of his age, and in the 


H ſixth after his attaining the electoral dignity. 


1553. 


His ac. OF all the perſonages who have appeared in the hiſto 


Ter. 


of this active age, when great occurrences, and ſudden 


revolutions, called forth extraordinary talents to view, 


and afforded them full opportunity to diſplay themſelves, 
Maurice may juſtly be conſidered as the 267 remarkable. 
It his exorbitant ambition, his profound diſſimulation, 
and his unwarrantable uſurpation of his kinſman's honours 
and domimicns exclude him from being praiſed as a vir- 
tuous man; his prudence in concerting his meaſures, his 


vigour in executing them, and the uniform ſucceſs with 


which they were attended, entitled him to the appella- 
tion of a great Prince. At an age, when impetuoſity of 


ſpirit commonly predominates over political wiſdom, 


when the higheſt efforts even of a genius of the firſt or- 


der is to fix on a bold ſcheme, and to execute it with 
promptitude and courage, he formed and conducted an 
intricate plan of policy, which deceived the moſt artful 


| Monarch in Europe. At the very juncture when the 


Emperor had attained almoſt unlimited deſpotiſm, Mau- 
rice, with power ſeemingly inadequate to ſuch an un- 
dertaking, compelled him to relinquiſh all his uſurpations, 
and eſtabliſhed, not only the religious, but civil, liber- 
ties of Germany on ſuch foundations, as have hitherto 
remained unſhaken. Although at one period of his life, 
his conduct excited the jealouſy of the Proteſtants, and 


at another drew on him the reſentment of the Roman 


Catholicks, ſuch was his maſterly addreſs, that he was 
the only Prince of the age, who in any degree poſſeſſed 
the confidence of both, and whom both lamented as the 
moſt able as well as faithful guardian of the conſtitution 
ard laws of his country. | 

'THE conſternation which Maurice's death occaſioned 


among his troops, prevented them from making the pro- 


Albert con- 
tinues the 


Var. 


Sept. 12. 


per improvement of the victory which they had gained. 


Albert, whoſe active courage, and profuſe liberality, 
rendered him the darling of ſuch military adventurers as 
were little ſolicitous about the juſtice of his cauſe, ſoon 
re- aſſembled his broken. ſorces, and made freſh levies, 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that he was quickly at the head of 
fifteen thouſand men, and renewed his depredations with 
additional fury. But Henry of Brunſwick, having taken 
the command of the allied troops, defeated him in a ſe- 
cond battle, ſcarce leſs bloody than the former. 1 
| then 
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then his courage did not fink, nor were his reſources ex- Book X1- 
hauſted. He made ſeveral efforts, and ſome of them 
very vigorous, to retrieve his affairs: but, being laid un- . — 2 
| der the ban of the Empire by the Imperial chamber; out of Ger- 
being driven by degrees out of all his hereditary territo- 2% 
ries, as well as thoſe which he had uſurped; being for- 
ſaken by many of his cfficers, and overpowered by the 
number of his enemies, he fled for refuge into France. 
After having been, for a conſiderable time, the terror 
ard ſcourge of Germany, he lingered out a few years in 
an indigent and dependant ſtate of exile, the miſeries of 
which his reſtleſs and arrogant ſpirit endured with the 
moſt indignant impatience. Upon his death without Id. 13. 
iſſue, his territories, which had been ſeized by the 357. 
Princes who took arms azainſt him, were reſtored, by a 
decree of the Emperor, to his collateral heirs of the 
houſe of Brandenburgh [d J). 
MAuRkick, having left only one daughter, who was Mavrice's | 
afterwards married to William, Prince of Orange, by brother Aur 
whom ſhe had a ſon, who bore his grandfather's name, Senta bim in 
and inherited the great talents for which he was conſpi- the ele ctoral 
cuous, a violent diſpute aroie concerning the ſucceſſion $ig%%;+ 
to his honours and territories. John Frederick, the de- 
graded Elector, claimed the eleQoral dignity, and that 
part of his patrimonial eſtate, of which he had been vio- 
lently ſtripped after the Smalkaldic war. Auguſtus, Mau- 
rice's only brother, pleaded his right not only to the 
hereditary poſſeſſions of their family, but to the eleQoral 
dignity and to the territories which Maurice had acquired. 
As Auguſtus was a Prince of conſiderable abilities, a. 
well as of great candour and gentleneſs of manners, the 
States of Saxony, forgetting the merits and ſufferings of 
their former maſter, declared warmly in his favour. His 
ries were powerfully ſupported by the King of 
enmark whoſe daughter he had married, and zealouſiy 
eſpouſed by the King of the Romans out of regard to 
Maurice's memory. The degraded Flettor, though ſe- 
cretly favoured by his ancient enemy the Emperor, was 
at laſt obliged to relinquith his claim, upon obtaining 4 
ſmall addition to the territories which had been allotted 
to him, together with a ſtipulaticn, ſecuring to his fa- 
mily the eventual ſucceſſion, upon a failure of male heirs 
in the Albertine line. That urforcunate but magnani- 


| [4 Sleid. £92, 594, £99. Strav. Corp. hiſt, Cerm. 1075. 
Vol. II. 2 mons 
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Book XI. mous Prince died next year, ſoon after ratifying this 
. treaty of agreement; and the electoral dignity is till 
1553. poſſeſſed by the deſcendants of Auguſtus [e]. 
Hoſtilities DurING theſe tranſa ions in Germany, war was 
ork nog carried on in the Low-Countries with conſiderable vigour. 
5 The Emperor, impatient to efface the ſtain which his 
ignominious repulſe at Metz left upon his military repu- 
tation, had an army early in the field, and laid ſiege to 
Terouane. Though the town was of ſuch importance 
that Francis uſed to call it one of the two pillows on 
which a King of France might ſleep with ſecurity, the 
fortifications were in diſrepair: Henry, truſting to what 
had happened at Metz, thought nothing more was ne- 
ceſſary to render all the efforts of the enemy abortive, 
than to reinforce the garriſon with a conſiderable number 
of the young nobility. But d' Eſſe, a veteran officer who 
commanded them, being killed, and the Imperialifts puſh- 
June 21, ing the ſiege with great vigour and perſeverance, the place 
5 was taken by aſſault. That it might not fall again into 
the hands of the French, Charles ordered not only the 
fortifications but the town to be raſed, and the inhabi- 
tants to be diſperſed in the adjacent cities. Elated with 
this ſucceſs, the Imperialiſts immediately inveſted Heſdin, 
which, though defended with great bravery, was like- 
wiſe taken by aſſault, and ſuch of the garriſon as eſcaped 
the ſword were made priſoners. The Emperor intruſted 
the conduct of this ſiege to Emanuel Philibert of Savoy 
Prince of Piedmont, who, on that occafion, gave the 
firſt difplay of his great talents for military command, 
which ſoon entitled him to be ranked among the firſt 
generals of that age, and facilitated his re-eſtabliſhment 
in his hereditary dominions, the greater part of which 
having becn over-run by Francis in his expeditions into 
Italy, were ſtill occupied by Henry [II]. | 
The pro- TRA loſs of theſe towns, together with ſo many per- 
grel: of the ſons of diſtinction, either killed or taken by the enemy, 
ie dit. was no inconſiderable calamity to France, and Henry 
quiets the felt it very ſenſibly ; but he was ſtill more mortified at 
| French the Emperor's having aſſumed his wonted ſuperiority 
dias. in the field ſo ſoon after the blow at Metz, which the 
French had repreſented as fatal to his power. He was 
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[tk Thuan. 411 Harzi Annales Brabant, 669. 


aſhamed, 
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aſhamed, too, of his own remiſſneſs and exceſſive ſe- Book XI. 
curity at the opening of the campaign; and, in order to 
repair that error, he aſſembled a numerous army, and 
led it into the Low- Countries. 

RovzED at the approach of ſuch a formidable ene- 
my, Charles left Bruſſels, where he had been ſhut up 
ſo cloſely during ſeven months, that it came to be be- 
lieved in many parts of Europe that he was dead; ard 
though he was fo much debilitated by the gout that he 
could ſcarce bear the mction of a. litter, he haſtened to 
join his army. Ihe eyes of all Europe were turned 
with expectation towards theſe mighty and exaſperated 
rivals, between whom a deciſive battle was now thought 
unavoidable. But Charles having prudently declined to 
hazard a general engagement, and the violence of the 
autumnal rains rendering it impoſſibie for the French to 
undertake any fiege, they retired without having per- 
formed any thing ſuitable to the — preparations which 
they had made [e]. 

Tux Imperial arms did not make the ſame progreſs The Impes · 

in Italy. The narrownels of the . Emperor's financesrislifts un- 
ſeldom allowed him to act with vigour in two different — Fn 
places at the ſame time; and having exerted himſelf to 
the utmoſt in order to make a great effort in the Low- 
Countries, his operations on the other fide of the Alps 
were proportionally feeble. The viceroy of Naples, 
in conjunction with Coſmo di Medici, who was greatly 
alarmed: at the introduction of French troops into Siena, 
endeavoured to become maſter of that city. But inſtcad 
of reducing the Sieneſe, the Imperialiſts were obliged to 
retire abruptly in order to defend their own country, 
upon the appearance of the 'Turkiſh fleet, which threat- 
ned the coaſt of Naples; and the French not only eſta- 
bliſhed themſelves more firmly in Tuſcany, but, by 
the aſſiſtance of the Turks, conquered a great part of 
the iſiand- of Corſica, ſubje& at that time, to the Ge- 
noeſe | 

Tux affairs of the houſe of Auſtria declined no lefs2nd 'n in 
in Hungary during the courſe of this year. As the troops * 
which Ferdinand kept in Tranſylvania received their 
Pay very irregularly, they lived a{moſt at diſcretion upon 
the inhabitants; and their infolence and rapacicu'nefs 
greatly diiguſied all ranks of men, and alienated them 


1553+ 
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356 THE REIGN OF THE 
Book XI. from their new ſovereign, who, inſtead of protecting, 
——þlundered his ſubjects. Their indignation at this, added 
585. to their deſire of revenging Martinuzzi's death, wrought 
ſo much upon a turbulent nobility, impatient of injury, 
and upon a fierce people, prone to change, that they were 
ripe for a revolt. At that very juncture, their late 
| Queen Iſabella, together with her ſon, appeared in 
Traniylvania, Her ambitious mind could not bear the 
ſolitude and inactivity of a private life, and repenting 
quickly of the ceſſion which ſhe had made of the crown, 
in the year one thouſand five hundred and fifty-one, ſhe 
left the place of her retreat, hoping that the diffatisfaQion 
of the Hungarians with the Auſtrian government, would 
prompt them to recognize once more her ſon's right to 
the crown. Some noblemen of great eminence declared 
immediately in his favour. The Baſhaw of Belgrade, 
by Solyman's order, eſpouſed his cauſe in oppoſition to 
Ferdinand; the Spaniſh and German ſoldiers, inſtead-of 
advancing againſt the enemy, mutinied for want of pay, 


Ferdinand declaring that they would march back to Vienna; fo 


obliged to that Caſtaldo, their general, was obliged to abandon 
3 Tranſylvania te Iſabella and the Turks, and to place him- 
nia. (ſelf at the head of the mutineers, that by his authority he 
might reſtrain them from plundering the Auſtrian terri- 
tories, through which they paſſed [i]. 1 | 


Solyman's FERDINAND'S attention was turned ſo entirely to- 


demeſtick vards the affairs of Germany, and his treaſures ſo much 
exhauſted by his late efforts in Hungary, that he made 
no attempt to recover this valuable province, although a 
favourable opportunity for that purpoſe preſented itſelf, 
as Solyman was then engaged in a war with Perſia, and 
involved beſides in domeſtick calamities which engroſſed 
and diſturbed his mind. Solyman, though diſtinguiſhed, 
by many accompliſhments, from the other Ottoman 
Princes, had all the paſſions peculiar to that violent and 
haughty race. He was jealous of his authority, ſudden 
and furious in his anger, and ſuſceptible of all that rage of 
love, which reigns in the Eaſt, and often produces the 


Tue tragi- wildeſt and moſt tragical effects. His favourite miſtreſs 


on was a Circaſſian ſlave, of exquiſite beauty, who bore him 


Muſ.zphs, a fon called Muſtapha, whom, both on account of his 
birth-right and merit, he deſtined to be the heir of his 

[i] Thuan. 430. | 

| | Crown. 
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crown. Roxalana, a Ruſſian captive, ſoon ſupplanted Book Xl. 


the Circaſſian, and gained the Sultan's heart. Havi 

the addreſs to retain the conqueſt which the had made, 
ſhe kept poſſeſſion of his love without any rival for many 
years, during which ſhe brought him ſeveral ſons and one 
daughter. All the happineſs, however, which ſhe de- 


rived from the unbounded ſway that ſhe had acquired over 


2 monarch, whom one half of the world revered or dread- 
ed, was embittered by perpetual reflections on Muſta- 
pha's acceſſion to the throne, and the certain death of her 
ſons, who ſhe foreſaw would be immediately ſacrificed, 
according to the barbarous jealouſy of Turkiſh policy, to 
the ſafety of the new Emperor. By dwelling continually 


on this melancholy idea, ſhe came gradually to view 
Muſtapha as the enemy of her children, and to hate him 
with more than a ſtep-mother's il|-wiil. This prompted 
her to wiſh his deſtruction, in order to ſecure for one of 


her own ſons the throne which was deſtined for him. 
Nor did ſhe want either ambition to attempt ſuch a high 
enterprize, or the arts requiſite for carrying it into execu- 
ton. Having prevailed on the Sultan to give her only 
daughter in marriage to Ruſtan the Grand Viſiter, the 
diſcloſed her ſcheme to that crafty miniſter, who, per- 
ceiving that it was his own intereſt to co-operate with 
her, readily promiſed his aſſiſtance towards aggrandizing 
that branch of the royal line, to which he was now io 
nearly allied. 3 

As ſoon as Roxalana had concerted her meaſures with 


this able confident, ſhe began to affect a wonderful zeal 


for the Mahometan religion, to which Solyman was ſu- 
perſtitiouſly attached, and propoſed to found and endow 
a royal Moſque, a work of great expence, but deemed 


by the Turks meritorious in the higheſt degree. The 


Mufti whom ſhe conſulted approved much of her pious 


intention; but, having been gained and infirufted by 


Ruſtan, told her that ſhe being a ſlave could derive no 
benefit herſelf from that holy deed, for all the merit of 


it would accrue to Solyman, the maſter whoſe property 
ſhe was. Upon this ſhe ſeemed to be overwhelmed with 


ſorrow, and to ſink into the deepeſt melancholy, as if ihe 
had been diſguſted with life and all its enjoyments. Soly- 


man, who was abſent with the army, being informed of 


this dejection of mind, and of the cauſe f om which it 
proceeded, diſcovered all the ſolictude of xlover to re- 


2 3 move 


1553. 
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Book XI. move it, and by a writing under his hand declared her à 


1553- 


free woman. Reoxalana having gained this point, pro- 
ceeded to build the Moique, and te- aſſumed her uſual 
chearfulneſs and gaiety of ſpirit. But when Solyman, on 
his return to Conſtartinople, ſent an eunuch, according 
to the cuſtom of the ſeraglio, to bring her to partake of 
his bed, ſhe, ſeemingly wita deep regret, but in the 
moſt peremptory manner, declined to follow the eunuch, 
declaring that what had been an henonr to her while a 
ſlave, became a crime, as ſhe was now a free woman, 
and that ſhe would not involve either the Sultan or her- 
ſelf in the guilt that muſt be contracied by ſuch an open 
violation of the law of their prophet. Solyman, whoſe 
paſſion this difficulty, as well as the affected delicacy 
which gave riſe to it, heightened and inflamed, had re- 
courſe immediately to the Mufti for his direction. He 
replied, agreeably to the Koran, that Roxalana's ſcru- 
pies were well founded, but added, artfully, in words 
which Ruſtan had taught him to uſe, that it was in the 
Sultan's power to remove theſe difficulties, by eſpouſing 
her as his lawful wife. The amorous monarch cloſed ea- 
gerly with the propoſal, and ſolemnly married her ac- 
cording to the . of the Mahometan ritual; though, 


by * he diſregarded a maxim of policy which the 


pride of the Ottoman blood had taught all the Sultans 
ſince Bajazet I. to conſider as inviolable. From his 
time, none of the Turkiſh monarchs had married, be- 
cauſe, when he was vanquiſhed and taken priſoner by 
Tameclane, his wife had been abuſed with barbarous inſo- 
lence by the Tartars. That no ſimilar calamity might 
ſubje& the Ottoman family to the like diſgrace, the Sul- 
tans admiited none to their bed but flaves, whoſe diſ- 
honour could not bring any ſuch ſtain upon their houſe. 

Bur the more uncommon the ſtep was, the more it 
convinced Roxalana of the unbounded influence which ſhe 
had acquired over the Sultan's heart; and emboldened 


her to proſecute, with greater hope of ſucceſs, the ſcheme 


that ſhe had formed in order to deſtroy Muſtapha. This 
young Prince having been intruſted by his father, accor- 
ding to the practice of the Sultans in that age, with the 
government of ſeveral different proyinces, was at that 
time inveſted with the adminiſtration in Diarbequir, the 
ancient Meſopotamia, which Solyman had wreſted from 
the Perſians, and added to his empire. In all — dif- 

i erent 
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ferent commands, Muſtapha had conducted himſelf with Book XI. 
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ſuch cautious prudence as could give no offence to his fa” DP 


ther, though, at the ſame time, he governed with ſo 
much moderation as well as juſtice, and diſplayed fuch” 
valour and generoſity as rendered him equally the favou- 
rite of the people and the darling of the ſoldiery. 

THERE was no room to lay any folly or vice to his 
charge, that could impair the high opinion which his fa- 
ther entertained of him. 
more refined; ſhe turned his virtues againſt him, and 
made uſe of theſe as engines for his deſtruction. She of- 
ten mentioned, in Solyman's preſence, the ſplendid quali- 
ties of his ſon; ſhe celebrated his courage, his liberality, 
his popular arts, with malicious and exaggerated praiſe. 
As ſoon as ſhe perceived that the Sultan heard theſe en- 


comums, which were often repeated, with uneaſmeſs; 


that ſuſpicion of his ſon began to mingle itſelf with his for- 
mer eſteem of him ; and that by degrees he came to view 
him with jealouſy and fear, ſhe introduced, as by acci- 
dent, ſome diſcourſe concerning the rebellion of his father 
Selim againſt Bajazet his grandfather ; ſhe took notice of 
the bravery of the veteran troops under Muſtapha's com- 
mand, and of the neighbourhood of Diarbequir to the ter- 
ritories of the Perſian Sophi, Solyman's mortal enemy. 


By theſe arts, whatever remained of paternal tenderneſs 


was entirely extinguiſhed, and ſuch paſſions were kindled 
in his breaſt, as gave all Roxalana's malignant ſuggeſtions 
the colour not only of probability but truth. A deep- 
rooted hatred ſucceeded, now, to his ſuſpicions and fear 
of Muſtapha. He appointed ſpies to obſerve and report 
all his words and actions; he watched and ſtood on his 
guard againſt him as his moſt dangerous enemy. 
Haix thus alienated the Sultan's heart from Muſ- 
tapha, Roxalana ventured upon another ſtep, and en- 
treated Solyman to allow her own ſons the liberty of ap- 
pearing at court, hoping that, by gaining acceſs to their 


father, they might, by their good qualities and dutiful 


deportment, inſinuate themſelves into that place in his 
affections, which Muſtapha had formerly held ; and, 
_— what ſhe demanded was contrary to the practice 
of tfle Ottoman family in that age, the uxorious monarch 
granted her requeſt. To all theſe female intrigues Ruſtan 
added an artifice ſtill more ſubtic, which compleated the 
Sultan's delpſion, and heightened his jealouly and fear. 
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Roxalana's malevolence was 
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THE REIGN OF THE 


Book xl. He wrote to the Baſhaws of the provinces adjacent to 
Diarbequir, inſtructing them to ſend him regular intelli- 


gence of Muſtapha's procecdings in his government, and 


to each of them he gave a private hint, flowing, in ap- 


pearance, from his zeal for their intereſt, that nothing 
would be more acceptable to the Sultan, than to receive 


favourable accounts of a ſon, whom he deſtined to ſuſtain 


the glory of the Ottoman name. The Baſhaws, igno- 
rant of his fraudulent intention, and eager to pay court 
to their ſovereign at ſuch an eaſy price, filled their let- 
ters with ſtudied but fatal panegyricks of Muſtapha, re- 


pany him as a Prince worthy to ſucceed ſuch an il- 


uſtrious tather, and as endowed with talents which might 


enable him to emulate, perhaps to equal his fame. Thele 
letters were induſtriouſly ſhewn to Solyman, at the ſea- 


ſons when it was known that they would make the deepeſt 
impreſſion. Every expreſſion in recommendation of his 


ſon wounded him to the heart; he ſuſpected his princi- 


pal officers of being ready to favour the moſt deſperate at- 
tempts of a Prince whom they were ſo fond to praiſe; and 
fancying that he ſaw them already aſſaulting his throne 
with rebellious arms, he determined, while it was yet in 
his power, to anticipate the blow, and to ſecure his own 
c OR | 

Fox this purpoſe, though under pretence of renewing 
the war againſt Perſia, he ordered Ruſtan to march to- 
wards Diarbequir at the head of a numerous 2 and to 


rid him of a fon whoſe life he deemed inconſiſtent with 


his own ſafety. But that crafty miniſter did not choſe 
to be loaded with the odium of having executed this cruel 


order. As ſoon as he arrived in Syria he wrote to Soly- 


man, that the danger was ſo imminent as called for his 
immediate preſence ; that the camp was full of Muſta- 
pha's emiſſaries; that many of the ſoldiers were cor- 


rupted, that the affections of all leaned towards him; that 


he diſcovered a negotiation which had been carried on 
with the Sophi of Perſia, in order to marry Muſtapha 
with one of his daughters; that he already felt both his 
talents and his authority to be inadequate to the exigen- 
cies of ſuch an arduous corjunQtnre, that the Sultan alone 
had ſagacity to diſcern what reſolution ſhould be taken in 
thoſe circumſtances, and power to carry that reſolution 
into execution. 


Tur 
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Tuis charge of courting the friendſhip of the Sophi, Book XI. 


Roxalana and Ruſtan had reſerved. as the laſt and moſt 
envenomed of all their calumnies. It operated with the 
violence which they expected from Solyman's inveterate 
abhorrence of the Perſians, and threw him into the wildeſt 


tranſports of rage. He ſet out inſtantly for Syria, and 
haſtened thither with all the precipitation and impatience | 


of fear and revenge. As ſoon as he joined his army near 
Aleppo, and had concerted meaſures with Ruſtan, he 
ſent a Chiaus or meſſenger of the court to his ſon, requir- 


ing him to repair immediately to his preſence. Muſta- 


pha, tho? no ſtranger to his ſtep-mother's machinations, 
or to Ruſtan's malice, or to his father's violent temper, 
yet relying on his innocence, and hoping to diſcredit the 
accuſations of his enemies by the promptitude of his obedi- 


_ ence, followed the meſſenger without delay to Aleppo. 


The moment he arrived in the camp, he was introduced 
into the Sultan's tent. As he entered it, he obſerved no- 


thing that could give him any alarm; no additional crowd 


of attendants, no body of armed guards, but the ſame or- 


der and ſilence which always reign in the Sultan's apart- 
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ments. In a few minutes, however, ſeveral mutes ap- 


peared, at the fight of whom Muſtapha, knowing what 
was his doom, cried with a loud voice, Lo, my death!“ 
and attempted to fly. The mutes ruſhed forward to 


ſeize him, he reſiſted and ſtruggled, demanding with the 
utmoſt earneſtneſs to ſee the Sultan; and deſpair, toge- 


ther with the hope of finding proteQion from the ſol- 
diers, if he could eſcape out of the tent, animated him 
with ſuch extraordinary ſtrength, that, for ſome time, he 
baffled all the efforts of the executioners. Solyman was 


within hearing of his ſon's cries, as well as of the noiſe 


which the ſtruggle occaſioned. Impatient of this delay of 
bis revenge, and ſtruck with terror at the thought of Muſ- 
tapha's eſcaping, he drew aſide the curtain which divided 
the tent, and thruſting in his head, darted a fierce look 


towards the mutes, and with wild and threatening geſ- 


tures ſeemed to chide them for ſloth and timidity. At 
ſight of his father's furious and unrelenting countenance, 
 Muſtapha's ſtrength failed, and his courage forſook him; 
the mutes faſtened the bow-ftring about his neck, and in 
a moment put an end to his life. 

Tur dead body was expoſed before the Sultan's tent. 
The ſoldiers gathered round it, and contemplating that 
mournful object with aſtoniſhment, and forrow, aud in- 
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362 THE REIGN OF THE 
Book XI. dignation, were ready, if a leader had not been wanting, 
—— to have broke into the wildeſt exceſſes of rage. After 
1583. giving vent to the firſt expreſſions of their griet, they re- 
tired each man to his tent, and ſhutting themſelves up, 
bewailed in ſecret the cruel fate of their favourite; nor 
was there one of them who taſted food er even water 
during the remainder of that day, Next morning, the 
fame tolitude and filence reigned in the camp; and Soly- 
man, being afraid that ſome dreadful ſtorm would follow 


deprived Ruſtan of the ſeals, ordered him to leave the 
camp, and raiſed Achmet, a gallant officer much beloved 
in the army, to the dignity of Viſier. This change, 
however, was made in concert with Ruſtan himſelf; that 
_ crafty miniſter ſuggeſting it as the only expedient which 
could fave himſelf or his maſter. But within a few 
months, when the reſentment of the ſoldiers began to 
ſubſide, and the name of Muſtapha to be forgotten, 
Achmet was ſtrangled by the Sultan's command, and Ruſ- 
tan re-inſtated in the office of Viſier. Together with his 
former power, he reaſſumed the plan for exterminating 
the race of Muſtapha which he had concerted with 
Roxalana ; and, as they were afraid that an only ſon 
whom Muftapha had left, might grow up to avenge his 
death, they redoubled their activity, and, by employing 


fears, and prevailed on him to iſſue orders for putting to 


executed, with barbarous zeal, by an eunuch, who was 
diſpatched to Burſa, the place were the Prince reſided ; 
and no rival was left to diſpute the Ottoman throne with 


the ſons of Roxalana [KI. 
Charles 


between his of the Eaſt, where the force of the climate works up and 
fon and Ma- ſublimes all the paſſions of the human mind into the 
greateſt fury, and the abſolute power of fovereigns ena- 
bles them to act with uncontrolled violence; but while 
it paſſed in the court of Solyman and engaged his whole 
attention, Charles was purſuing with the utmoſt ardour a 

X . e WOW 


[k] Avgerii Giflenii Buſbequii Legationis Turcice Epiſtole iv. Pranc. 
1618. p. 37. Thuan. lib. 12. p. 432. Mem. de Ribier, ii. 457, Mauro: 
ceni hiſtor, Veneta, lib. vii. p, 6g, * 


this ſullen calm, in oder to appeaſe the enraged ſoldiers, 


the ſame arts againſt him which they had practiſed 
againſt his father, they inſpired Solyman with the ſame 


death that young innocent Prince. Theſe orders were 


SUCH a tragical ſcene, productive of ſo deep diſtreſs, 
marriage ſeldom occurs but in the hiſtory of the great monarchies 
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| new ſcheme for aggrandizing his family. About this Book XI. 
| time, Edward the fixth of England, after a ſhort reign, 
in which he diſplayed ſuch virtues as filled his ſubjects wand 
with ſanguine hopes of being happy under his govern- 
ment, and made them bear with patience all that they 
ſuffered from the weakneſs, the diflentions, and the am- 
bition of the miniſters who aſſumed the adminiſtration 
during his minority, was feized with a lingering diſtem- 
per which threatened his life. The Emperor no ſooner 
received an account of this, than his ambition, always at- 
tentive to ſeize every opportunity of acquiring an increaſe 
of power or of territories to his ſon, ſuggeſted the thought 
of adding England to his other kingdoms, by the mar- 
riage of Philip with the Princeſs Mary, the heir of Ed- 
ward's crown, Being apprehenſive, however, that his 
ſon, who was then in Spain, might decline a match with 
2 Princeſs in her thirty-eighth year, and eleven years 
older than himſelf [II; Charles determined, notwith- 
ſtanding his own age and infirmities, to make offer of 
himſelf as a huſband to his couſin. 3 
Bur though Mary was ſo far advanced in years, and To which 
deſtitute of every charm, either of perſon or of manners, — 
that could win affection, or command eſteem, Philip, ſeat. 
without heſitation, gave his conſent to the match pro- 
poſed by his father, and was willing, according to the 
uſual maxim of Princes, to ſacrifice his inclination to his 
his ambition. In order to inſure ſucceſs, the Emperor, 
even before Edward's death, began to take ſuch ſteps as 
as might facilitate it. Upon Edward's demiſe, Mary 
mounted the throne of England; the pretenſions of the 
er Gray proving as unfortunate, as they were ill 
founded {m]. Charles ſent immediately a pompous em- 
baſſy to London, to congratulate Mary on her acceſſion 
to the throne, and to propoſe the alliance with his ſon. 
The Queen, dazzled with the proſpect of marrying the The ſenti- 
heir of the greateſt Monarch in Europe; fond of uniting ger of 
more cloſely with her mother's family, to which ſhe had of che Eag- 
been always warmly attached; and eager to ſecure the li with re- 
powerful aid which ſhe knew would be neceſſary towards en. 
carrying on her favourite ſcheme of re-eſtabliſhing the 


[1] Pallav. Rig. Concil. Tri. v. ii. e. 13. p. 150. 
Im] Carte's biſt. of England, iii. 287. 
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364 THE REIGN OF THE 
Book XI. Romiſh religion in England, liſtened in the moſt favour. 
> able manner to the propoſal. Among her ſubjects, it met 
7553 with a very different reception. Philip, it was well 
known, contended for all the tenets of the church of 
Rome with a ſanguinary zeal, which exceeded the mea- 
{ure even of Spaniſh bigotry : this alarmed all the nume- 
Tous partizans of the Reformation. The Caſtilian haugh- 
tineſs and reſerve were far from being acceptable to the 
Engliſh, who, having ſeveral times ſeen their throne oc- 
cupied by thoſe who were born ſubjects, had become ac- 
cuſtomed to an unceremonious and familiar intercourſe 
with their ſovereigns. They could not think, without 
the utmoſt uneaſineſs, of admitting a foreign Prince to 
that influence in their councils, which the huſband of 
their Queen would naturally poſſeſs. They dreaded, 
both from Philip's over-bearing temper, and from the 
maxims of the Spaniſh monarchy which he had imbihed, 
that he would infuſe ideas into the Queen's mind, dange- 
rous to the liberties of the nation, and would introduce 
foreign troops and money into the kingdom to aſſiſt her in 
any attempt againſt tgem. . 
The houſe Full of theſe apprehenſions, the houſe of Commons, 
eee though in that age extremely obſequious to the will of 
monſtrate their Monarchs, preſented a warm addreſs againſt the 
 agaiaſt it. Spaniſh match; many pamphlets were publiſhed, repre- 
ſenting the dangerous conſequences of the alliance with 
Spain, and deſcribing Philip's bigotry and arrogance in 
the moſt odious colours. But Mary, inflexible in all her 
reſolutions, paid no regard to the remonſtrances of her 
Commons, or to the ſentiments of the people. The Em- 
peror, having fecured, by various arts,” the miniſters 
whom ſhe truſted moſt, they approved warmly of the 
match, and large ſums were remitted by him in order to 
gain the reſt of the council. Cardinal Pole, whom the 
Pope, immediately upon Mary's acceſſion, had diſpatch- 
ed as his legate into England, in order to reconcile his na- 
tive country to the ſee of Rome, was detained by the 
Emperor's command at Dillinghen, in Germany, leſt 
by his preſence he ſhould thwart Philip's pretenſions, and 
employ his intereſt in favour of his kinſman Courtnay 
Earl of Devonſhire, whom the Engliſh ardently wiſhed 
their ſovereign to chooſe for a huſband [J. 


fa Cart, ili. 288. 
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MEANWHILE, the negotiation was carried forward Book XI. 
with the greateſt rapidity, the Emperor agreeing, withj --- 
ont heſitation, to every article in favour of England which ., :553-_ 
Mary's miniſters either repreſented as neceſſary to ſoothe riage treaty 
the people and reconcile them to the match, or that was couciuded. 
ſuggeſted by their own fears and jealouſy of a foreign 
maſter. The chief articles were, that Philip, during his 1554. 
marriage with the Queen, ſhould bear the title of King * 
of England, but the entice adminiſtration of affairs, as 
well as the ſole diſpoſal of all revenues, offices, and bene- 
fices ſhould remain with the Queen; that the heirs uf the 
marriage ſhould, together with the crown of England, 
inherit the dutchy of Burgundy and the Low-Countries ; 
that if Prince Charles, Philip's only fon by a former mar- 
riage, ſhould die without iſſue, his children by the Queen, 
whether male or female, ſhould ſucceed to the crown of 
Spain and all the Emperor's hereditary dominions ; that 
before the conſummation of the marriage, Philip ſhould 
ſwear folemnly that he would retain no domeſtick who 
was not a ſubje& of the Queen, and would bring no fo- 
reigners into the kingdom that might give umbrage to 
the Engliſh ; that he would makeno alteration in the con- 
ſtitution or laws of England; that he would not carry the 
Queen, or any of the children born of this marriage, out 
of the kingdom; that if the Queen ſhould die before 
him without iſſue, he ſhould leave the crown to the law- 
ful heir, without claiming any right of adminiſtration 
whatever; that England thould not, in conſequence of 
this marriage, be engaged in any war ſubſiſting betwecn 
France and Spain; and that the alliance between France 
and England ſhould remain in full force [o] 9 8 

Bur this treaty, though both the Emperor and Mary's Piſcoatent 
miniſters employed their utmoſt addreſs in framing it fo edge o 
as to pleaſe « Engliſh, was far from quieting their fears the Englit.. ' 
and jealouſies. They ſaw that words and promiſes wee — 
a feeble ſecurity againſt the encroachments of an ambi- 
tious Prince, who, as ſoon as he got poſſeſſion of the 
power and advantages which the Queen's huſband muſt. 
neceſſarily enjoy, could eaſily evade any of the articles 
that either limited his authority, or obſtructed his ſchemes, 
They were convinced that, the more favourable the con- 


ditions of the preſent treaty were to England, the more 
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5 Wyat's in- 
ſurrection. 


which it could derive no advantage. 
prevailed ſo | 
Was filled with diſcontent at the match, and with indig- 
nation againſt the adviſers of it. Sir Thomas Wyat, a 
gentleman of ſome note, and of good intentions towards 
the publick, took advantage of this, and rouſed the inha- 


THE REIGN OF THE 
Philip 
countries annexed to the Spaniſh crown, would ſoon feel 
the intolerable weight of its oppreſſive domination, and 


be conſtrained, as theſe had been, to waſte its wealth 


and vigour in wars wherein it had no intereſt, and from 


generally, that every part of the kingdom 


| bitants of Kent to arms, in order to ſave their country 


from a foreign yoke. Such numbers reſorted in a ſhort 
time to his ſtandard; he marched to. London with fuch 


_ rapidity ; and the Queen was fo utterly unprovided for de- 


malcontents, or had Wyat 


fence, that the aſpe& of affairs was extremely threaten- 
ing, and if any nobleman of diſtinction had joined the 
yat poſſeſſed talents equal, in 
any degree, to the boldneſs of his enterprize, the inſur- 
reQion muſt have proved fatal to Mary's power. But 
all his meaſures were concerted with fo little prudence, 


and executed with ſuch irreſolution, that many of his 


followers forſook him; the reſt were diſperſed by an 


handful of men; and he himſelf was taken priſoner, with- 


out having made any effort worthy of the cauſe that he 


had undertaken, or ſuitable to the ardour with which he 


firmed and increaſed by her ſucceſs in defeating this in- 


engaged in it. He ſuffered the puniſhment due to his 


raſhneſs and rebellion. 'The Queen's authority was con- 


conſiderate attempt to abridge it. The lady Jane Gray, 


The mar- 


_ ringe cele- 
brated. 


whoſe title the ambition of her relations had ſet up in op- 
poſition to the Queen's, was, notwithſtanding her youth 
and innocence, brought to the ſcaffold. The lady Eli- 


O 


zabeth, the Queen's ſiſter, was obſerved with the moſt 


jealous attention. The treaty of marriage was ratified 
by the parhament. 


nue, celebrated his nuptials with great ſolemnity, and 


though he could not lay aſide his natural ſeverity and 


pride, or aſſume gracious and popular manners, he en- 
deavoured to conciliate the favour of the Engliſh nobility 


by his extraordinary liberality. In caſe that ſhould fail 


of acquiring him ſuch influence in the government of the 
| | | kingdom , 


would be tempted to violate them; and they 
= dreaded that England, like Naples, Milan, and the other 


Theſe ſentiments 


Pr1Lie landed in England, with a magnificent reti- | 


cl 
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kingdom, as he aimed at obtaining, the Emperor kept a Book Xi. 
body of twelve thouſand men on the coaſt of Flanders, in ——— 
readineſs to embark for England, and to ſupport him in '55* 
all his enterprizes. „ EY 

EMBOLDENED by all theſe favourable circumſtances, Mary's 
Mary purſued the ſcheme of extirpating the Proteſtant mera 
religion out of her dominions, with the moſt pfecipitant p,gtetant 
zeal. The laws of Edward the fixth in favouf of the religion in 
Reformation were repealed; the: Proteſtant clergy eje&- Fasland. 
ed; all the forms and rites of the Popiſh worſhip were 
re-eſtabliſhed; the nation was ſolemaly abſolved from the 
guilt which it had contraQed during the-period of its 
apoſtacy, and was publickly reconciledito the-church of 
Rome, by cardinal Fole, who, immediately meer the 
Queen's marriage, was permitted to continue his journey 
to England, and to exerciſe his legantine functidas with 
the moſt ample power. Not ſatisfied with thaving®dver- 
turned the Proteſtant church, and having eſtabliſed her 
own ſyſtem on its ruins, Mary inſiſted that alf Her ſub- 
jects ſhould conform to the ſame mode of worſhip which 
ſhe preferred; ſhould profeſs their faith in the ſame 

creed which ſhe had approved; and abjure every pratice 
or opinion that was deemed. repugnant to either of them. 
Powers, altogether unknown 1n the Engliſh conſtitution 
were veſted in certain perſons appointed to take cogni- 
zance of hereſy, and they proceeded to exerciſe them 
with more than inquiſitorial ſeverity. The proſpect of 
danger, however, did not intimidate the teachers of the 
Proteſtant doctrines, who believed that they were con- 
tending for truths of the utmoſt conſequence to the hap- 
pineſs of mankind. They boldly avowed their ſentiments, 

and were condemned to that cruel death which the 
church of Rome reſerves for. its enemies. This ſhocking 
puniſhment was inflicted with that barbarity which the 
rancour of falſe zeal alone can inſpire. The Engliſh, who 
are inferior in humanity to no people in Europe, and re- 
markable for the mildneſs of their publick executions, be- 
held, with aſtoniſhment and horror, perſons who had 
filled the moſt reſpectable ſtations in their church, and 
who were venerable on account of their age, their piety 
and their literature, condemned to endure torments, to 
prong even the moſt atrocious criminals were not ſub- 
jeQed. 


Tuts 
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Book XI. 'TH1s extreme rigour did not accompliſh the end at 
———— which Mary aimed. The patience and fortitude with 
The 23% which theſe martyrs for the Reformation ſubmitted to 
ſtacles their ſuffering, the heroick contempt of death expreſſed 
which ſhe by perſons of every rank, and age, and ſex, confirmed 
_ to fur many more in the Proteſtant faith, than the threats of 

unt. = 4s 

their enraged perſecutors could frighten into apoſtacy. 
The bufineſs of ſuch as were intruſted with trying of he. 


it was cdicus. - The Queen's ableſt miniſters became 
ſenſible how impolitick as well as dangerous it was to irri- 
tate the people, by the frequent ſpectacle of public ex- 
ecutions, which they deteſted both as unjuſt and cruel. 
Even Philip was ſo thoroughly convinced of her having 
run to an exceſs of rigour, that, on this occaſion, he aſ- 
ſumed a part to which he was little accuſtomed, becoming 

1 an advocate for moderation and lenity [p]. 
The Engli Bur, notwithſtanding this attempt to ingratiate him- 
exjous of ſelf with the Engliſh, they diſcovered a conſtant jealouſy 
7 and diſtruſt of all his intentions; and when ſome mem- 
bers, who had been gained by the court, ventured to 
move in the Houſe af Commons that the nation ought to 
aſſiſt the Emperor, the Queen's father-in-law, in his 
war againſt France, the propoſal was rejeQed with gene- 
ral diſſatisfaction. A motion which was made, that the 
parliament ſhould give its conſent that Philip might be 
publickly crowned as the Queen's huſband, met with 
ſuch a cold reception, that it was inſtantly withdrawn [al. 
The French MEANWHILE, the King of France had obſerved the 
daes een progreſs of the Emperor's negotiation in England with 
match be- Much uneaſineſs. The acceſſion of territories as 
tween Phi- well as reputation which his enemy would acquire by the 
lip and N- marriage of his ſon with the Queen of ſuch a powerful 
me kingdom was obvicus and formidable. He eaſily foreſaw 


cautrons, would be ſoon drawn in to take part in the quar- 
rels on the continent, and be compelled to act in ſubſer- 


reafon, Henry had given it in charge to his ambaſſador 


Ip] Godwin's Annals of Q. Mary ap. Kennett. v. ii. p. 329. Burnet's 
hift. of Refor. ii. 298. 306. EE 
[a] Carte's hiſt. of England, iii, 314. 


at 


reticks grew upon them, and appeared to be as endleſs as 


that the Engliſh, notwithſtanding all their fears and pre- 


viency to the Emperor's ambitious ſchemes. For this 


EMPEROR CHARLES v. 


at the court of London, to employ all his addreſs in order Bok XI. 


to defeat or retard the treaty of marriage; and as there 
was not, at that time, any Prince of the blood in France, 
whom he could propoſe to the Queen as a huſband, he 
inſtructed him to co-operate with ſuch of the Engliſh 
as wiſhed their ſovereign to marry one of her own ſub- 

&s. But the Queen's ardour and precipitation, in 
cloſing with the firſt overtures in favour of Philip, having 


1554. 


rendered all his endeavours ineffectual, Henry was ſo far 
from thinking it prudent to give any aid to the Engliſn 


malecontents, though earneftly folicited by Wyat and 
their other leaders, who tempted him to take them under 


his protection, by offers of great advantage to France, 


that he commanded his ambaſſador to congratulate the 


Queen in the warmeſt terms upon the ſuppreſſion of the 


inſurrection. | | 


Bur, notwithſtanding theſe external profeſſions, er | 
dreaded fo much the confequence of this alliance, which ——_ 2 


more than compenfſated for all that the Emperor had loft campaiga. 


in Germany, that he determined to carry on his military 


operations both in the Low-Countries, and in Italy, with 


extraordinary vigour, in order that he might compel 
Charles to accept of an equitable peace, before his daugh- 
ter-n-law could ſurmount the averſion of her ſdbjects to 
2 war on the continent, and prevail on them to aſſiſt the 
Emperor either with money or troops. For this purpoſe, 
he exerted himſelf to the utmoſt in order to have a nume- 
rous army early aflembled on the frontiers of the Nether- 
lands, and while one part of it laid waſte the open coun- 


try of Artois, the main body, under the Conſtable Mont- 


morency, advanced towards the provinces of Liege and 
Hainaut by the foreft of Ardennes. 5 


Tur campaign was opened with the ſiege of Mariem- The pro- 
burgh, a town which the Queen of Hungary, the gover-Sreſe of hie 
nefs of the Low- Countries, had fortified at great expence; | 


but, being deſtitute of a fufficient garriſon, it ſurrendered 
in fix days. Henry, elated with this ſucceſs, put himſelf 


at the head of his army, and inveſting Bouvines, took it Jane t. 


by aſſault, after a ſhort refiſtance. With equal facility 
he became maſter of Dinant; and then, turning to the 


left, bent his march towards the province of Artois. The The Empe- 
vaſt ſums which the Emperor had remitted into England, 


had ſo exhauſted his treaſury, as to render his prepara- 
tions, at this juncture, ſlower and more dilatory than 
Vol. II. da: _ uſual. 


arms, 


ror littie 
able to ob 
ſtruct it. 
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uſual. He had no body of troops to make head againſt 


the French at their firſt entrance into his territories; and 
tho” he drew together all the forces in the country, in 
the utmoſt hurry, and gave the command of them to 
Emanuel Philibert of Savoy, they were in no condition 
to face an enemy ſo far ſuperior in number. The Prince 


of Savoy, however, by his activity and good conduQ, 


made up for his want of troops. By watching all the 
motions of the French at a diſtance, and by chooſing his 
own poſts with ſuch {kill as put it out of their power ei- 
ther to form any * of conſequence or to attack him, 


he obliged them to fall back for want of ſubſiſtence to- 


The French 
| inveſt Ren- 


. 


wards their own frontiers, after having burnt all the open 
towns, and having plundered the country through which 
they marched with a cruelty and licenſe more becoming 
a body of light troops than a royal army led by a great 


monarch. 


Bur Henry, that he might not diſmiſs his army, with- 
out attempting ſome conqueſt adequate to the vaſt pre- 
parations, as well as ſanguine hopes with which he had 


opened the campaign, inveſted Renti, a place deemed in 


that age of great importance, as, by its ſituation on the 
confines of Artois and Boulonnais, it covered the former 
province, and protected the parties which had made in- 
curſions into the latter. The town, which was ſtrongly 
fortified and provided with a numerous garriſon, made a 


gallant defence; but being warmly preſſed by a powerful 


army, it muſt ſoon have yielded. The Emperor, who 
at that time enjoyed a ſhort interval of eaſe from the 
gout, was ſo ſolicitous to ſave it, that, although he could 


bear no other motion but that of a litter, he inſtantly put 


himſelf at the head of his army, which having received 
ſeveral reinforcements was now ſtrong enough to approach 
the enemy. The French were eager to decide by a bat- 


| tle, what ſhould be the fate of Renti, and expected it 


from the Emperor's arrival in the camp; but Charles 
avoided it with great induſtry, and as he had nothing in 
view but to fave the town, he hoped to accompliſh that, 


without expoſing himſelf to the conſequences of ſuch 2 


Au action 


—— * pute, about a poſt which both armies endeavoured to 


two atmie 
Avg. 13. 


dangerous and doubtful event. : 
NoTwITHSTANDING all his precautions, a diſ- 


ſeize, brought on an engagement which proved almoſt 
general. The Duke of Guiſe, who commanded the let: 
| | ls | wir; 
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wing of the French which ſtood the brunt of the com- Book XI. 
bat, diſplayed valour and conduct worthy of the defender 
of Metz; the Imperialiſts, after an obſtinate ſtruggle, 155* 
were repulſed; the French remained maſters of the poſt 
in diſpute; and if the Conſtable, either from his natural 
caution and ſlowneſs, or from unwillingneſs to ſupport a 
rival whom he hated, had not delayed bringing up the 
main body to ſecond the impreſſion which Gaiſe had 
made, the rout of the enemy muſt have been complete. 

The Emperor, notwithſtanding the loſs which he had 

ſuſtained, continued in the ſame camp; and the French, 

being ſtraitened for proviſions, and finding it impoſſible to 

carry on the ſiege in the face of an hoſtile army, quitted 

their intrenchments. They retired openly, courting the 

enemy to approach, rather than ſnunning an engagement. 

Bur Charles, having gained his end, ſuffered them The Impe- 

to march off unmoleſted. As ſoon as his troops entered —_— : 

their own country, Henry threw garriſons into the fron- caray. 

tier towns, and diſmiſſed the reſt of the army. This en- 

couraged the Imperialiſts to puſh forward with a confider- 

able body of troops into Picardy, and by laying waſte the 

country with fire and ſword, they endeavoured to re- 

venge themſelves for the ravages which the French had 

committed in Hainault and Artois [mJ]. But as they were 

not able to reduce any place of importance, they gained 

nothing more than the enemy had done by this cruel and 

inglorious method of carrying on the war. : a 
MAN wnlLE, the arms of France were ſtill more Affairs of 

unſucceſsful in Italy. The footing which the French had — 

acquired in Siena occaſioned much uneaſineſs to Coſmo di 

Medici, the moſt ſagacious and enterprizing of all the 

Italian Princes. He dreaded the neighbourhood of a 

powerful people, to whom all who favoured the ancient 

republican government in Florence would have recourſe, 

as to their natural protector, againſt that abſolute authori: 

ty which the Emperor had enabled him to uſurp; he knew Coſmo di 

how odious he was to the French, on account of his at- 1 

tachment to the Imperial party; and he foreſaw that if gith regard 

they were permitted to gather ſtrength in Siena, Tuſca- to Siena. 

ny would ſoon feel the effects of their reſentment. For 

theſe reaſons, he wiſhed with the utmoſt ſolicitude for 


Im] Thuan, 460, &c. Harzi Ann, Brab, 674. 
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Book XI. the expulſion of the French out of the Sieneſe, before 
—— they had time to eſtabliſh themſelves thoroughly in the 
155+ country, or to receive ſuch reinforcements from France 
as would render it dangerous to attack them. As this, 
however, was properly the Emperor's buſineſs, who was 
called by his intereſt as well as honour to diſlodge theſe 
formidable intruders into the heart of his dominions, Coſ- 
mo laboured to throw the whole burden of the enterprize 
on him; and on that account had given no aſſiſtance, 
during the former campaign, but by advancing ſome ſmall 
ſums of money towards payment of the Imperial troops. 
He negeti= Bur as the defence of the Netherlands engroſſed all 
ares with the Emperor's attention, and his remittances into Eng- 
land had drained his treafury, it was obvious that his ope- 
rations in Italy would be extremely feeble; and Coſmo 
plainly perceived that, if he himſelf did not take part 
_ openly in the war, and act with vigour, the French would 
| ſcarce meet any annoyance. As his ſituation rendered 
this refolution neceſſary and unavoidable, his next care 
— 14 was to execute it in ſuch a manner, that he might derive 
1 from it ſome other advantage, beſide that of driving the 
French out of his neighbourhood. With this view, he 
diſpatched an envoy to Charles, and offered to declare 
war againſt France, and to reduce Siena at his own 
charges, on condition that he ſhould be repaid whatever 
he ſhould expend in the enterprize, and be permitted to 
retain all his conqueſts until his demands were fully fati{- 
fied. Charles, to whom, at this juncture, the war 
againſt Siena was an intolerable burden, and who had 
neither expedient nor reſource that could enable him to 
carry it on with proper vigour, cloſed gladly with this 
overture; and Coſmo, well acquainted with the low 
ſtate of the Imperial finances, flattered himſelf that the 
Emperor, finding it impoſſible to reimburſe him, would 
ſuffer him to keep quiet poſſeſſion of whatever places he 
ſhould conquer [*]P. us 
Enters into Fol of theſe hopes, he made great preparations for 
| France, war, and as the French King had turned the ſtrength of 
ahais arms againſt the Netherlands, he did not deſpair of 
aſſembling ſuch a body of men, as would prove more than 


a ſufficient match for any force which he could bring in- 


[1] Adriani Itoria de ſuoi tempi, vol. i. p. 662. 


to 
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to the field in Italy. He endeavoured to obtain aſſiſtance Bob Xl. 
from the Pope, or at leaſt to ſecure his remaining neu- 
tral, by giving one of his daughters to that Pontiff's ne- 
phew. He attempted to detach the Duke of Orſini, 
whoſe family had been long attached to the French par- 
ty, from his ancient confederates, by beſtowing on him 
another of his daughters; and, what was of greater con- 
| ſequence than ie of theſe, he engaged John James Cives the 
Medicino, Marquis of Marignano, to take the command bis army to 
of his army [J. This officer, from a very low condition Medicino, 
in life, had raiſed himſelf, through all the ranks of ſer- 
vice, to high command, and had diſplayed talents and 
acquired reputation in war, which entitled him to be 
placed on a level with the greateſt generals of that marti- 
al age. Having attained a ſtation of eminence ſo diſpro- 
portionate to his birth, he laboured with a fond ſolicitude 
to conceal his original obſcurity, by giving out that he 
was deſcended of the family of Medici, to which honour | 
the caſual reſemblance of his name was his only pretenſion. 

Coſmo, happy that he could gratify him at fuch an eaſy 
rate, flattered his vanity 1n this point, acknowledged him 
as a relation, and permitted him to aſſume the arms of 
his family : Medicino, eager to ſerve the head of that 
family, of which he now conſidered himſelf as a brangh, 
applied with wonderful zeal and aſſiduity to raiſe troops; 
and as, during his long ſervice, he had acquired great 
credit with the leaders of thoſe mercenary bands, which 
formed the ſtrength of Italian armies, he engaged the 
moſt eminent of them to follow Coſmo's ſtandard. 


1884. 


To oppoſe this able general, apd the formidable army Peter Stro- 


which he had aſſembled, the King of France made choice 1 
of Peter Strozzi, a Florentine nobleman, who had long command of 
reſided in France, as an exile, and who had riſen by his the French 
merit to high reputation and command in the army. He f. 
was the fon of Philip Strozzi, who, in the year one thou- 4 
land five hundred and thirty-ſeven, had concurred with 
ſuch ardour in the attempt to expel the family of Medici 
out of Florence, and to re-eſtabliſh the ancient republi- 

can form of government ; and who had periſhed in the 
undertaking. The ſon inherited the implacable averſion 
to the Medici, as well as the fame enthuſiaſtick zeal for 


[0] Adriani Iſtoria, vol. i. p. 663. 
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374 THE REIGN OF THE 
Book XI. the liberty of Florence, which had animated his father, 
—— whole death he was impatient to revenge. Henry flat. 
1554 tered himſelf that his army would make rapid progreſs 
under a general, whole zeal to promote his intereſt was 
rouſed and ſeconded by ſuch powerful paſſions; eſpecially 
as he had allotted him, for the ſcene of action, his na- 
tive country, in which he had many powerful partizans 
ready to facilitate all his operations. 8 
The impru · Bo r how ſpecious ſoever the motives might appear 
ence of this which induced Henry to make this choice, it proved fa- 
© taltothe intereſts of France in Italy. Coſmo, as ſoon as 
he heard that the mortal enemy of his family was appoint- 
ed to take the command in I uicany, concluded that the 
King of France aimed at ſomething more than the pro- 
tection of the Sianeſe, and ſaw the neceſſity of making 
extraordinary efforts, not merely to reduce Siena, but to 
ſa ve himfelf from deſtruction [p]. At the ſame time, the 
Cardinal of Ferrara, who had the entire direction of the 
French affairs in Italy, conſidered Strozzi as a formidable 
rival in power, and, in order to prevent him from acquir- 
ing any increaſe of authority from ſucceſs, he was ex- 
tremely remiſs in ſupplying him either with money to pay 
his troops, or with proviſions to ſupport them. Strozzi 
himſelf, blinded by his reſentment againſt the Medici, 
puſhed on his operations with the impetuoſity of revenge, 
rather than with the caution and prudence becoming a 
great general. „ : 
The battle Ar firſt, however, he attacked ſeveral towns in the 
— territories of Florence, with ſuch vigour, as obliged Me- 
N dicino, in order to check his progreſs, to withdraw the 
greater part of his army from Siena, which he had inveſt- 
ed before Strozzi's arrival in Italy. As Coſmo ſuſtained 
the whole burden of military operations, the expence of 
which muſt have exhauſted his revenues, neither the 
viceroy of Naples nor governor of Milan were in condi- 
tion to afford him any aid; and as the troops which Me- 
dicino had left in the camp before Siena could attempt 
nothing againſt 1: during his abſence; it was Strozzi's bu- 
fineſs to have protracted the war, and to have transferred 
the ſeat of it into the territories of Florence ; but the 
hope of ruining the enemy with one deciſive blow, pre- 


ſp] Pecci Memor ie di Siena, vol. iv. p. 103, &c. 


cipitated 
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making any reſiſtance, the infantry remained expoſed to — 

the attacks of all Medicino's troops. Encouraged, how- 

ever, by Strozzi's preſence and example, who, after re- 

ceiving a dangerous wound in endeavouring to rall, the 

cavalry, placed himſelf at the head of the infantry, and 

manifeſted an admirable preſence of mind, as well as ex- 

traordinary valour, they ſtood their ground with great 

firmneſs, and repulſed ſuch of the enemy as ventured to 

approach them. But theſe gallant troops, being ſur- 

rounded at laſt on every fide, and torn in pieces by a bat- 

tery of cannon which Medicino brought to bear upon 

them, the Florentine cavalry broke in on their flanks, and 

a general rout enſued. Strozzi, faint with the loſs of 

blood, and deeply affected with the fatal conſequences of 

his own raſhneſs, found the utmoſt difficulty in making 

his eſcape with a handful of men [A]. „ 

 Mevpicino returned immediately to the ſiege of Niedicine 

Siena with his victorious troops, and as Strozzi could not, beſiese 

aſter the utmoſt efforts of activity, collect as many men 

as to form the appearance of a regular army, he had lei- 

ſure to carry on his approaches againſt the town without 

moleſtation. But the Sieneſe, inſtead of ſinking into which is 

deſpair upon this cruel diſappointment of their only hope Sallanti 

of obtaining relief, prepared to defend themſelves to the fene 
utmoſt extremity, with that undaunted fortitude, which and Mooluc. 

the love of liberty alone can inſpire. This generous re- 

ſolution was warmly ſeconded by Monluc, who com- 

manded the French garriſon in the town. The active 

and enterprizing courage which he had diſplayed on many 

occaſions had procured him this command; and as he 

had ambition which aſpired at the higheſt military digni - 

ties, without any pretenſions to attain them but what he 

could derive from merit, he determined to diſtinguiſh his 

defence of Siena by extraordinary efforts of valour and 

perſeverance. For this purpoſe, he, with unwearied in- 

duſtry, repaired and ſtrengthened the fortifications; he 

trained the citizens to the uſe of arms, and accuſtomed 


Lal Pecci Memorie della Siena, vol. iv. p. 157. 
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376 THE REIGN OF. TRE 
Book XI. them to go-thro' the fatigucs and dangers of ſervice in 
common with the ſoldiers; and as the enemy were ex- 
tremely ſtrict in guarding all the avenues to the city, he 
 huſbanded the proviſions in the magazines with the moſt 
parſimor ious œconemy, and prevailed on the ſoldiers, as 
well as the citizens, to reſtriQ themſelves to a very mo- 
derate daily allowance for their ſubſiſtence. Medicino, 
though his army was not numerous enough to ſtorm the 
town by open force, ventured twice to aſſault it by ſur- 
prize, but he was received each time with ſo much ſpirit, 
and repulſed with ſuch loſs, as diſcouraged him from re- 
peating the attempt, and left him no hopes of reducing 
the town but by famine. 5 
eee WIT E this view, he fortified his own camp with great 
how ins care, occupied all the poſts of ſtrength round the place, 
blockade, and having entirely cut off the beſieged from any commu- 
nication with the adjacent country, he waited patiently 
until neceſſity ſhould compel them to open their gates. 
But the enthuſiaſtick zeal of the citizens for liberty, 
made them deſpiſe the inconveniencies occaſioned by 
ſcarcity of proviſions, and even ſupported them long un- 
der all the miſeries of famine; Monluc, by his example 
and exhortations, taught his ſoldiers to vie with them 
Ws | 0 in patience and abſtinence ; and it was not until they had 
1 withſtood a ſiege of ten months, until they had eaten up 
„ all the horſes, dogs, and other animals in the place, and 
i 1366. Were reduced almoſt to their laſt morſel of bread, that 
they propoſed a capitulation. Eventhen, they demanded 
honourable terms; and as Coſmo, though no ſtranger to 
the extremity of their condition, was afraid that deſpair 
might prompt them to venture upon ſome wild enterprize, 
he immediately granted them conditions more favourable 
3 than they could have expected. 
9918 2 Tx capitulation was made in the Emperor's name, 
A cbligeddly who engaged to take the republick of Siena under the 
my famine to protection of the Empire; he promiſed to maintain the 
capitulate. ancient liberties of the city, to allow the magiſtrates the 
full exerciſe of their former authority, to ſecure the citi- 
Zens in the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of their privileges and 
Property ; he granted an ample and unlimited pardon to 
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ſelf the right of placing a garriſon in the town, but en- 
gaged not to rebuild the citadel without the conſent of the 
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to march out with all the honours of war. 


all who had born arms againſt him; he reſerved io bim- 


citizens. Monluc and his French garriſon were allowed 


MEDpicino 
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MEDICINo obſerved the articles of capitulation, ſo Book XI. 
far as depended on him with great exactneſs. No vio- 

jence or infult whatever was offered to the inhabitants, 1555" 
and the French garriſon was received with all the reſpe& 

due to its ſpirit and bravery. But many of the citizens Many of the 
ſuſpecting from the extraordinary facility with which they Sienele re- 


tire to 


had obtained ſuch favourable conditions, that the Empe- Nlonté-Al- 


ror, as well as Coſmo, would take the firſt opportunity cino, 

of violating them, and diſdaining to poſſeſs a precarious 
liberty, which depended on the will of another, aban- 
doned the place of their nativity, and accompanied the 
French to Monté-Alcino, Porto Ercole, and other ſmall 
towns in the territory of the republic. They eſtabliſhed and efta- 


in Mont&-Alcino the ſame model of government to which lich = free 


they had been accuſtomed at Siena, and appointing ma- there. 


giſtrates with the ſame titles and juriſdiction, ſolaced 
themſelves with this image of their ancient liberty. 

Tux fears of the Sieneſe concerning the fate of their Hardtips to 
country were not imaginary, or their ſuſpicion of the Em- which the 
peror and Coſmo ill-founded ; for no ſooner had the Im- gun. 
perial troops taken poſſeſſion of the town, than Coſmo, ſubjected. 
without regarding the articles of capitulation, not only diſ- 

placed the magiſtrates who were in office, and nominat- 

ed new ones devoted to his intereſt, but commanded all 

the citizens to deliver up their arms to perſons whom he 


appointed to receive them. They ſubmitted to the for- 
mer from neceſſity, though with all the reluQance and 


regret which men accuſtomed to liberty feel in obeying 
the firſt commands of a maſter. They did not yield the 


ſame tame obedience to the latter; and many perſons of 


diſtinction, rather than degrade themſelves, by ſurrender- 
ing their arms, from the rank of freemen to the condition 
of ſlaves, fled to their countrymen at Monte-Alcino, and 
choſe to endure all the hardſhips, and encounter all the 
dangers which they had reaſon to expect in that new ſta- 


tion, where they had fixed the ſeat of their republick. 


Cosmo, not reckoning himſelf ſecure while ſuch Coſmo at- 
humbers of implacable and deſperate enemies were ſettled „ 
in his neighbourhood, and retained any degree of power, tired. 
ſolicited Medicino to attack them in their different places 
of retreat, before they had time to recruit their ſtrength 
and ſpirits, aſter the many calamities which they had ſuf- 
fered. He prevailed on him, though his army was much 
weakened by hard duty during the fiege of Siena, to 5 
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Book Xl. veſt Porto Ercole; and the fortifications being both ſlight 
[aud incompleat, the beſieged were ſoon compelled to 
1555. open their gates. An unexpected order which Medicino 
eg. received from the Emperor to detach the greater part of 
his troops into Piedmont, prevented farther operations, 
and permitted the Sieneſe exiles to reſide for ſome time 
undiſturbed in Mome-Alcino. But their unhappy coun- 
trymen who remained at Siena, were not yet at the end 
of their ſufferings; for the Emperor, inſtead of adhering 
to the articles of capitulation, granted his ſon Philip the 
inveſtiture of that city and all its dependencies ; and 
Francis de 'Toledo, in the name of their new maſter, 
proceeded to ſettle the civil and military government, 
treated them like a conquered people, and ſubjected them 
to the Spaniſh yoke, without paying any regard whatever 

cdto their privileges or eſtabliſhed forms of policy [*]. 
Operations THE Imperial army in Piedmont had been ſo feeble, 
for ſome time, and its commanders fo inactive that the 
emperor, in order to give vigour to his operations in that 
quarter, found it neceſſary not only to call off Medicino's 
troops from "Tuſcany, while in the career of conqueſt, 
but to employ in Piedmont a general of ſuch reputation 
and abilities, as might counterbalance the great military 
talents of the Marechal Briſſac, who was at the head of 

tze French forces in that country. 
Charles ap- HE pitched on the duke of Alva for that purpoſe ; but 
pon. it was as much the effe& of a court intrigue, as of his 
— — opinion of the Duke's merit, which led him to this choice. 
imo there. Alva had long attended Philip with the utmoſt aſſiduity, 
5 and had endeavoured to work himſelf into his confidence 
by all the inſinuating arts of which his haughty and in- 
flexible nature was capable. As he nearly reſembled that 
Prince in many features of his character, he began to 
gain much of his good-will. Ruy Gomez de Silva, 
P gzilip's favourite, who dreaded the progreſs which this 
formidable rival made in his maſter's affections, had the 
addreſs to prevail with the Emperor to name Alva to this 
command. 'The duke, though ſenſible that he owed this 
diſtinction to the malicious arts of an enemy, who had no 
other aim than to remove him at a diſtance from court, 


lr] Sleid. 617. Thuan. lib. xv. 626, 837. Joan. Camerarii annot. rer. 


precipuarum ab anno 150 ad 1561, ap. Freherum, vol, iii. p. $64. Pecci 
Memorie dell a Siena, iv. 164, &c. CE | 


was 
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at the ſame time, fo haughty, that he would not accept of 
it but on his own terms, inſiſting on being appointed the 
Emperor's Vicar General in Italy, with the ſupreme mi- 


litary command in all the Imperial and Spaniſh territories 
in that country. Charles granted all his demands; and 


be took poſſeſſion of his new dignity with almoſt unlimited 
authori 5 


oned to his former reputation and the extenſive powers 


379 
was of ſuch punQilious honour, that he would not decline Book XL 


2 command that appeared dangerous and difficult, but, * 


His Za operations, however, were neither proporti- His opera- 
inconſider - 


with which he was inveſted, nor did they come up to the able. 


Emperor's expectations. Briſſac had under his command 
an army which, though inferior in number to the Impe- 
rialiſts, was compoſed of choſen troops, which having 

wn old in-ſervice in that country, where every town 
was fortified, and every caſtle capable of being defended, 


were perfectly acquainted with the manner of carrying on 
war there. By their valour, and his own good conduQ, 


Briſſac not only defeated all the attempts of the Imperia- 
liſts, but added new conqueſts to the territories of which 
he was formerly maſter. Alva, after having boaſted, 
with his uſual arrogance, that he would drive the French 
out of Piedmont in a few weeks, was obliged to retire into 


winter quarters, with the ignominy of being unable to 


preſerve entire that part of the country of which the Em- 
peror had hitherto kept poſſeſſion [.J. 

As the operations of this campaign in Piedmont were 
indeciſive, thoſe in the Netherlands were inconſiderable, 
neither the Emperor nor King of France being able to 
bring into the field an army ſtrong enough to undertake 


any enterprize of moment. But what Charles wanted in A conſpira- 


force, he endeavoured to ſupply by a bold ſtratagem, the * betray BM 
Imperia- 


ſucceſs of which would have been equal to that of the 
moſt vigorous campaign. During the ſiege of Metz, 


Leonard Father Guardian of a convent of Franciſcans in 


that city had, by his attachment to the French intereſt, 
inſinuated himſelf far into the eſteem and favour of the 
duke of Guiſe. Being 
ſpirit, he had been extremely uſeful both in animating the 
inhabitants to ſuſtain with patience all the hardſhips of the 


[+] Thuan. lib. xv. $29. Guichenon Hiſt. de Savoye, tom. i. 670. 
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a man of an active and intriguing 
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Book XI. 


THE REIGN OF THE 

ſiege, and in procuring intelligence of the enemies deſign 
and motions. The merit of theſe important ſervices, to- 
gether with the warm recommendations of the Duke of 
Guiſe, ſecured him ſuch high confidence with Vielleville, 
who was appointed governor of Metz, when Guiſe leſt 


the town, that he was permitted to converſe or correſpond 


with whatever perſons he choſe, and nothing that he did 
created any ſuſpicion. This monk, from the levity natu- 


ral to bold and projecting adventurers; or from reſent- 


ment againſt the French, who had not beſtowed on him 


ſuch rewards as he thought due to his own merit; or 
tempted, by the unlimited confidence which was placed 


The plan of 
3 


in him, to imagine that he might carry on and accompliſh 


any ſcheme with perfect ſecurity; formed a deſign of 


betraying Metz to the Imperialiſts. 

. Hex communicated his intentions to the Queen-dowa- 
ger of Hungary, who governed the Low-Countries in 
name of her brother. She approving, without any ſcru- 
ple, an act of treachery, from which the Emperor might 


_ derive ſuch ſignal advantage, aſſiſted the Father Guardian 


in concerting the moſt proper plan for enſuring its ſucceſs. 
They agreed that the Father Guardian ſhould endeavour 
to gain the monks of his convent to concur in promoting 
the deſign ; that he ſhould introduce into the convent a 
certain number of choſen ſoldiers, diſguiſed in the habit 


of friars; that when every thing was ripe for execution, 


the governor of Thionville ſhould march towards Metz in 
the night with a conſiderable body of troops, and attempt 
to ſcale the ramparts; that while the garriſon was em- 
ployed in reſiſting the aſſailants, the monks ſhould ſet fire 


to the town in different places; that the ſoldiers who lay 
_ concealed ſhould fally out of the convent, and attack 


thoſe who defended the ramparts in the rear. Amidit 


the univerſal terror and confuſion, which events ſo un- 
expected would occaſion, it was not doubted but that the 
Imperialiſts might become maſters of the town. As a re- 


compenſe for this ſervice the Father Guardian ſtipulated 


that he ſhould 'be appointed biſhop of Metz, and ample 
rewards were promiſed to ſuch of his monks as ſhould be 


Its progreſs. 


molt active in co-operating with him. 

THE Father Guardian accompliſhed what he had un- 
dertaken to perform with great ſecrecy and diſpatch. By 
his authority and arguments, as well as by the proſpect of 


wealth or honours which he ſet before his monks, he pre- 


vailed 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 381 
valled on all of them to enter into the conſpiracy. He Book XI. 
introduced into the convent, as many ſoldiers as were - 
thought ſufficient, without being ſuſpected. The go- 335. 
vernor of Thionville, appriſed in due time of the deſign, 
had aſſembled a proper number of troops for executing it; 
and the moment approached, which probably would have 
wreſted from Henry the moſt important of all his con- 

A TEES: EY ES 
5 BuT happily for France, on the very day that was Diſcovered. 
fixed for ſtriking the blow, Vielleville, an able and vigh 
lant officer, received information from a ſpy whom he 
_ entertained at Thionville, that certain Franciſcan friars 

reſorted frequently thither, and were admitted to many 
private conferences with the governor, who was carrying 
on preparations for ſome military enterprize with great 
diſpatch, but with a moſt myſterious ſecrecy. This was 
ſufficient to _ awaken Vielleville's ſuſpicions. Without 
communicating theſe to any perſon, he inſtantly viſited 
the convent of Franciſcans ; detected the ſoldiers who 
were concealed there; and forced them to difcover as 
much as they knew concerning the nature of the enter- 
prize. The Father Guardian, who had gone to 'Thion- 
ville that he might put the laſt hand to his machinations, 

was ſeized at the gate as he returned; and he, in order 
to fave himſelf from the rack, revealed all the circum- 
ſtances of the conſpiracy. $564k 

V1ELLEVILLE not ſatisfied with having ſeized the trai- A body of 
tors, and having fruſtrated their ſchemes, was ſolicitous dcs 
to take advantage of the diſcoveries which he had 
made, fo as to be revenged on the Imperialiſts. For 
this purpoſe he marched” out with the beſt troops in his 
garriſon, and placing theſe in ambuſh near the road, by 
which the Father Guardian had informed him that the 
governor of Thionville would approach Metz, he fell 
upon the Imperialiſts with great fury, as they advanced 
in perfect ſecurity, without ſuſpecting any danger to 
be near. Confounded at this ſudden attack, by an ene- 
my whom they expected to ſurprize, they made little 
reſiſtance; and a great part of the troops employed in 
this ſervice, among which were many perſons of diſ- 
tinction, was killed or taken priſoners. Before next 
morning, Vielleville returned to Metz in triumph. 
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1555 
The confpi- 


rators pu- 
niſhed. 


A fruitleſs 
negotiation 
in order to 
e ſtabiiſh 
peace. 


THE REIGN OF THE 


Book xl. No reſolution was taken for ſome time concerning the 
fate of the Father Guardian and his monks, the fra. 


mers and conduQtors of this dangerous conſpiracy. Re- 
gard for the honour of body ſo numerous and reſpeQable 
as the Franciſcans, and unwillingneſs to afford a ſubje& 
of triumph to the enemies of the Romiſh church by 
their diſgrace, ſeem to have occaſioned this delay. But 


at length, the neceſſity of inflicting exemplary puniſh- 
ment upon them, in order to deter others from ventur- 


ing to commit the ſame crime, became ſo evident, 


that orders were iſſued to proceed to their trial. Their 
guilt was made apparent by the cleareſt evidence; and 
| ſentence of death was paſſed upon the Father Guardian 


together with twenty monks. On the evening previous 


to the ny fixed for their execution, the jailor took them 
out of 1 


e dungeons in which they had hitherto been 
confined ſeparately, and ſhut them all up in one great 
room, that they might confeſs their ſins one to another, 


and join together in preparing for à future ſtate. But 
as ſoon as they were left alone, inſtead of employing 


themſelves in the religious exerciſes ſuitable to their 
condition, they began to reproach the Father Guardian, 
and four of the ſenior monks who had been moſt aQive 


in ſeducing them, for their inordinate ambition, which 
dad brought ſuch miſery on them, and ſuch diſgrace 


upon their order. From reproaches they proceeded to 
curſes and execrations, and at laſt, in a frenzy of rage 
and deſpair, they fell upon them with ſuch violence, 
that they murdered the Father Guardian on the ſpot, 


and fo diſabled the other four, that it became neceſſary 


to carry them next morning in a cart, together with the 
dead body of the Father Guardian, to the place of exe- 


cution. Six of the youngeſt were pardoned, the reſt 


ſuffered the puniſhment which their crime merited [+]. 
THOUGH both parties, exhauſted by the length of 
the war, carried it on in this languiſhing manner, neither 


of them ſhewed any diſpoſition to liſten to overtures of 
peace. Cardinal Pole indeed laboured with all the zeal 


becoming his piety and humanity, to re-eſtabliſh con- 
cord among the Princes of Chriſtendom. He had not 
only perſuaded his miſtreſs, the Queen of England, to 


[tj Thuan. lib. xv. p. 522. Belcar. Com. Rer. Gal. 866. Memoires 
2 Marech. Vielleville, par M. Charloix, tom. iii. p. 249, & c. p. 347 
Par. 1757. | 


enter 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. — 
enter warmly into his ſentiments and to offer her media- Book XI. 
tion to the contending powers, but had prevailed bot 
on the Emperor and King of France to ſend their pleni- 335 

tentiaries to a village between Gravelines and Ardres. 
He himſelf, together with Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter, 
repaired thither in order to preſide as mediators in the 
conferences, which were to be held for adjuſting all the 
points in difference. But though both the monarchs 
committed this negotiation to thoſe miniſters, in whom 
they placed the greateſt confidence, it was ſoon evident 
that they came together with no ſincere deſire of ac- 


commodation. Each propoſed articles ſo extravagant May 21. 


that they could have no hopes of their being accepted. 
Pole, after exerting, in vain, all his zeal, addreſs and 
invention, in order to perſuade them to relinquiſh ſuch 
extravagant demands, and to conſent to the ſubſtitution 
of more equal conditions, became ſenſible of the folly of 
waſting time, in attempting to reconcile thoſe, whom 
their obſtinacy rendered irreconcilable, broke off the 
conference, and returned into England [u]. 


DuRiNG theſe tranſactions in other parts of Europe, Affairs of | 


Germany enjoyed ſuch profound tranquillity, as afforded Oerůmaay. 
the diet full leiſure to deliberate, and to eſtabliſh proper 
regulations concerning a point of the greateſt conſequence 
to the internal peace of the Empire. By the treaty of 
Paſſau in one thouſand five hundred and fifty-two, it had 
been referred to the next diet of the Empire to confirm 
and perfect the plan of religious pacification, which was 
there agreed upon. The terror and confuſion with which 
the violent commotions excited by Albert of Branden- 
burgh had filled the Empire, as well as the conſtant at- 
tention which Ferdinand was obliged to give to the affairs 
of Hungary, had hitherto prevented the holding a diet, 
though it had been ſummoned ſoon after the concluſion 
of the treaty, to meet at Augſburg. 
Bur as a diet was now neceſſary on many ac- Diet held at 
counts, Ferdinand about the beginning of this year had **8fure, 


repaired to Augſburg. Though few of the Princes were --—* qa 


preſent either in perſon or by their deputies, he opened ſpeech in it. 


the aſſembly by a ſpeech, in which he propoſed the 
termination of the diſſentions, to which the new te- 

| Nets and controverſies with regard to religion had given 

Tiſe, not only as the firſt and great buſineſs of the diet, 

but as the point which both the Emperor and he had 
Lu] Thuan. lib. xv. p. 523. Mem. de Ribier, tom. ii. p. 613. 
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Book X. 


1333. 


THE REIGN OF THE . 
moſt at heart. He repreſented the innumerable obſtacles 
which the Emperor had to furmount before he could 
procure the convocation of a general council, as well az 
the fatal accidents which had for fome time retarded, 
and had at laft ſuſpended the conſultations of that aſſem- 
bly. He obſerved that experience had already taught 
them how vain it was to expect any remedy for evils, 
which demanded immediate redreſs, from a general 
council, the aſſembling of which would either be pre- 
vented, or its deliberations be interrupted by the diſſen- 


tions and hoſtilities of the Princes of Chriſtendom; 
That a national council in Germany, which, as ſome 


imagined, might be called with greater eaſe, and delibe- 
rate with more perfect ſecurity, was an aſſembly of an 
unprecedented nature, the juriſdiction of which was un- 
certain in its extent, and the form of its proceedings un- 


defined; That in his opinion there remained but one 


method for compoſing their unhappy differences, which 


though it had been often tried without ſucceſs, might 


yet prove effectual if it were attempted with a better 


and more pacific ſpirit than had appeared on former oc- 
caſions, and that was to chooſe a few men of learning, 


abilities and moderation, who, by diſcuſſing the diſputed 


Sv ſpicions 
ond fears of 


the Pr otel- 
tants. 


articles in an amicable conference, might explain them 
in ſuch a manner as to bring the contending parties either 
to unite in ſentiment, or to differ with charity. 

Tuts ſpeech being printed in common form, and dif- 
perſed over the Empire, revived the fears and jealouſies 
of the Proteſtants; Ferdinand, they obſerved with much 
ſurprize, had not once mentioned, in his addreſs to the 


diet, the treaty of Paſſau, the ſtipulations in which they 


rigour with which Ferdinand treated their Proteſtant bre- 


Theſe in- 
ci eaſed by 
the arrival 
of a nurcio 
from the 
Pope to the 
diet. 


conſidered as the great ſecurity of their religious hberty. 


The ſuſpicions to which this gave riſe were confirmed 
by the accounts which they daily received of the extreme 


thren in his hereditary dominions, and as it was natural 
to conſider his actions as the ſureſt indication of his in- 
tentions, this diminiſhed their confidence in thoſe pom- 


pous profeſſions of moderation or of zeal for the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of concord, to which his praQtice was fo utter- 


ly repugnant. 
THE arrival of the Cardinal Morone, whom the 
Pope had appointed to attend the diet as his nuncio, 
compleated their conviction, and left them no room to 
dcubt that ſome dangerous machination was forming 


againſt 


EMPEROR CHARLES v. 
againſt the peace or ſafety of the Proteſtant church. 


385 


u- Book XI. 


lius elated with the unexpected return of the Engliſh —v— 


nation from apoſtacy, began to flatter himſelf that the 
ſpirit of mutiny and revolt having now ſpent its force, the 
happy period was come when the church might reſume 
its ancient authority, and he obeyed by the people with 
the ſame tame ſubmiſſion as formerly. Full of theſe 
hopes, he had ſent Morone to Augſburg with inſtructi- 
ons to employ his eloquence in order to excite the Ger- 
mans to imitate the laudable example of the Engliſh, and 
his political addreſs in order to prevent any decree of the 


diet to the detriment of the catholick faith. As Morone 


inherited from his father, the chancellor of Milan, un- 
common talents for negotiation and intrigu 
ſcarce have failed of embarraſſing the meaſures of the 


Proteſtants in the diet, or of defeating whatever they aim- | 


ed at obtaining in it for their farther ſecurity. 


e, he could 


$555» 


Bur an unforeſeen event delivered them from all the The death 
danger which they had reaſon to apprehend from Mo- ef Julius 


rone's preſence. Julius, by abandoning himſelf to plea- 


that any ſerious occupation, eſpecially if attended with 


difficulty, became an intolerable burden to him, had 


long reſiſted the ſolicitations of his nephew to hold a con- 


ſiſtory, becauſe he expected there a violent oppoſition 


to his ſchemes in favour of that young man. But when 


all the pretexts which he could invent for eluding his re- 
queſt were exhauſted, and at the ſame time his indolent 


averſion to buſineſs continued to grow upon him, he 


teigned indiſpoſition rather than yield to his nephew's 
importunity ; and that he might give the deceit a greater 
colour of probability, he not only confined himſelf to his 


apartment, but changed his uſual diet and manner of life. 


By perſiſting too long in aQing this ridiculous part, he 


III. 


ſures and amuſements no leſs unbecoming his age than his 
character, having contracted ſuch habits of diſſipation, 


ntracted a real diſeaſe, of which he died in a few days, March 23. 


leaving his infamous minion the Cardinal de Monte to 
bear his name, and to diſgrace the dignity which he had 
conferred upon him [v]. 
death, he fet out abruptly from Augſburg, where he 
had reſided only a few days, that he might be preſent 
at the election of a new Pontiff. a 


R lv] Onuphr. Panyioius de vitis Pontificum, p. 320. Thuan. lib. xv. 
5 | — 
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As ſoon as Morone heard of his The ouncio | 
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_ THE REIGN OF THE 


Book XI, ONE cauſe of their ſuſpicions and fears being thus re. 
Ec moved, the Proteſtants ſoon became ſenſible that their 
Fer 22:4, conjeQures concerning Ferdinand's intentions, how plau- 
reaſons for ſible ſoever, were ill-founded, and that he had no 
withing to thoughts of violating the articles favourable to them in 


ere — the treaty of Paſſau. Charles, from the time that Mau- 


rice had defeated all his ſchemes in the Empire, and 

overturned the great ſyſtem of religious and civil deſpo- 

tiſm, which he had almoſt eſtabliſhed there, gave little 

attention to the internal government of Germany, and 

permitted his brother to purſue whatever meaſures he 

judged moſt ſalutary and expedient. Ferdinand, leſs 

mbiticus and enterprizing than the Emperor, inſtead of 

reſuming a plan, which he, with power and reſources ſo 

far {upcricr, had failed of accompliſhing, endeavoured to 

attach the Princes of the Empire to his family by an ad- 

miniſtration uniformly moderate and equitable. - To this 

he gave, at preſent, particular attention, becauſe his ſi- 

tuation at this junEure rendered it neceſſary to court 
their favour and ſuppott with more than uſual aſſiduity. 

Charies had CHARLES had again reſumed his favourite project of 

returned bis acquiring the Imperial crown for his fon Philip, which 

0 be the ill reception it had met with when firſt propoſed had 

tacceſſon obliged him to intermit, but had not perſuaded him to 


wth? relinquiſh. This led him warmly to renew his requeſts 


Empue, 


to his brother that he would accept of ſome compenſa- 
ticn for his prior right of ſucceſſion, and ſacrifice that to 
the grandeur of the houſe of, Auſtria. | Ferdinand who 
was as little diſpoſed, as formerly, to give ſuch an ex- 
traordinary proof of ſelf:demal, being ſenſible that, in 
order to defeat this ſcheme, not only the moſt inflexible 
firmneſs on his part, but a-vigorous declaration from the 
Princes of the Empire in. behalf of his title, were re- 
quiſite; was willing to purchaſe their favour by gratify- 
ing them in every point that they deemed intereſting ot 
eſjential. ogy bw | 


| The Turks Ox the other hand, the Turks, after having wreſted 
from him great part of his Hungarian territones, were 


were ready 
to invade 


Hungary, ready to attack the provinces ſtill ſubject to his authority 
with a formidable army, againſt which he could bring no 


equal force into the field, unleſs the diet ſhould grant 


him immediate and extraordinary aid. For this he could 
not hope if the internal peace of the Empire were not 
eſtabliſned on a foundation ſolid in itſelf, and which 
ſhould appear, even to the Proteſtants, ſo ſecure and ſo 


permanent, 


EMPEROR CHARLES v. 


dermanent, as might not only allow them to engage in 
a diſtant war with fafety, but encourage them to act 
with vigour. CT 

A sTEP taken by the Proteſtants themſelves, a ſhort 
time after the opening of the diet, rendered him til! 
more' cautious of giving them any new cauſe of offence. 


387 
Book XI. 
1555. 
He is a- 
larmed at 


ſome ſteps 
taken by 


As ſoon as the publication of Ferdinand's ſpeech created the Proteſ- 

the fears and ſuſpicions which have been mentioned, the tants. 

Ele&ors of Saxony and Brandenburgh, together with the 

Landgrave of Heſſe, met at Naumburgh, and renewing 

the ancient treaty of confraternity which had long united 

their- families, they added to it a new article, by which 

the contracting parties bound themſelves to adhere to the 

confeſſion of Augſburg, and to maintain the doctrine which 

it contained in ther reſpective dominions [ wi. OF 
FERDINAND, influenced by all theſe conſiderations, Ferdinand 

employed his utmoſt addreſs in conduQing the delibera- * 

tions of the diet ſo as not to excite the jealouſy of a party 1 

on whoſe friendſhip he depended, and whoſe enmity, as dation. 

they had not only taken the alarm, but had begun to pre- 

pare for their defence, he had ſo much reaſon to dread. 

The members of the diet readily agreed to Ferdinand's 

propoſal of taking the ſtate of religion into conſideration, 

previous to any other buſineſs. But, as ſoon as y en- 

tered upon it, both parties diſcovered all the zeal and 

animoſity which a ſubject ſo interſting naturally engen- 

ders, and which the rancour of controverſy, together 

with the violence of civil war, had inflamed to the high- 

eſt pitch. „ Bot 5 
TRE Proteſtants contended that the ſecurity which The preten- 

they claimed in conſequence of the treaty of Paſſau — 1 

ſhould extend, without limitation, to all who had hither- ud Protet 

to embraced the doctrine of Luther, or who ſhould here - taats. 

after embrace it. The Catholics, having firſt of all aſ- 

ſerted the Pope's right as the ſupreme and final judge 

with reſpe& to all articles of faith, inſiſted that the to- 

leration granted, by the treaty of Paſſau, to ſuch as had 

adopted the new opinions; which, on account of the pre- 

ſent ſituation of the Empire, and for the ſake of peace, 

they were willing to confirm; ſhould not be extended 

either to thoſe cities which had conformed to the Interim, 

or to ſuch eccleſiaſtics as ſhould for the future apoſtatize 


[w] Chytræi Saxon ia, 480. 
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THE REIGN OF THE 


Book XI. from the church Rome. It was no eaſy matter to re- 


1555. 


Sept. 25. 

The peace 

of religien 
eſtabliſhed. 


chamber on that account; That the ſupr 
in every ſtate ſhall have right to eſtabliſh what form of 
doQrine and worſhip. jt ſhall deem proper, and if any of 


concile ſuch oppoſite pretenſions, which were ſupported, 


on each fide, by the moſt elaborate arguments, and the 
greateſt acrimony of expreſſion, that the abilities or zeal 


| of theologians long exerciſed in diſputation could ſuggeſt. 


Ferdinand, however, by his addreſs and perſeverance; 
by ſoftening ſome things on each fide; by putting a fa- 
vourable meaning upon others; by repreſenting inceſ- 


ſantly the neceſſity as well as the advantages of concord; 


and by threatening on ſome occaſions, when all: other 


conſiderations were diſregarded, to diſſolve the diet, 


brought them at length to a concluſion in which they all 
agreed. 8 „„ . 

| ConFORMABLY to this a receſs was framed, approv- 
ed of, and publiſhed with the uſual formalities. The 
following are the chief articles which it contained. That 
ſuch Princes and cities as have declared their approbation 


of the Confeſſion of Augſburg, ſhall be permitted to pro- 


feſs the doctrine and exerciſe the worſhip which it autho- 


riſes without interruption or moleſtation from the Empe- 
ror, the King 


of the Romans, or any power or perſon 
whatſoever; That the Proteſtants on their part, ſhall 
give no diſquiet to the Princes and States who adhere 
to the tenets and rites of the Church of Rome; 'That, for 
the future, no attempt ſhall be made towards terminating 
religious differences, but by the gentle and pacific me- 
thods of perſuaſion and conference; 'That the Popiſh 
eccleſiaſtics ſhall claim no ſpiritual juriſdiQtion in ſuch 
ſtates as receive the confeſſion of Augſburg; That ſuch 


as had ſeized the benefices or revenues of the church, 


previous to the treaty, of Paſſau, ſhall retain poſſeſſion 
of them, and be liable to no proſecution in the imperial 
eme civil power 


its ſubjects refuſe to conform to theſe, ſhall permit them 
to remove with all their effects wherever they pleaſe; 
That if any prelate or eccleſiaſtic ſhall hereafter abandon 
the Romiſh religion, he ſhall inſtantly relinquiſh his 
dioceſe or benefice, and it ſhall be lawful for thoſe in 
whom. the right of-nomination is veſted, to proceed im- 


mediately to an election, as if the office were vacant by 


death or tranſlation, and to appoint a ſucceſſor of undoubt- 
ed attachment to the ancient ſyſtem IJ. 


{x] Sleid. 620. F. Paul, 368. Pallay, lib. 11. p. 161. 
Such 
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SUCH are the capital articles in this famous Receſs, Book XI. 


which is the baſis of religious peace in Germany, and. 


the bond of union among its various ſtates, the ſentiments 1 . 


of which are ſo extremely different with reſpect to points on the pro- 
the moſt intereſting and important. In our age and na- 8**{s of the 


principles of 


tion, to which the idea of Toleration is familiar, and its {,jeration. 


| beneficial effects well known, it may ſeem ſtrange that a 
method of terminating their diſſentions, fo ſuitable to the 


mild and charitable ſpirit of the Chriſtian religion, did 


not ſooner occur to the contending parties. But an ex- 
pedient, which, how falutary. ſoever it might be, was 


repugnant to the ſentiments and practice of Chriſtians 


during many ages, did not lie obvious to diſcovery. 
Among the ancient heathens, all whoſe deities were lo- 
cal and tutelary, diverſity of ſentiment concerning the 


object or * of religious worſhip ſeems to have been 


no ſource of animoſity, becauſe the acknowledging vene- 


ration to be due to any one God, did not apply denial of 


the exiſtence or the power of any other God; nor were 
the modes and rites of worſhip eſtabliſhed in one country 
incompatible with thoſe which other nations approved of 

and obſerved. Thus the errors in their ſyſtem of theo- 
logy were of ſuch a nature as to be productive of con- 
cord, and notwithſtanding the amazing number of their 
deities, as well as the infinite variety of their ceremonies, 
a ſociable and tolerating ſpirit ſubſiſted almoſt univerſally 
in the pagan world. 


Bur when the Chriſtian revelation declared one Su- 


preme Being to be the ſole obje& of religious veneration, 


preſcribed the form of worſhip moſt acceptable to him, 
whoever admitted the truth it held, of conſequence, every 
other mode of religion to be abſurd and impious. Hence 


the zeal of the firſt converts to the Chriſtian faith in pro- 
Pagating its doQrines, and the ardour with which they 
laboured to overturn every other form of worſhip. They 
employed, however, for this purpoſe no methods but 
ſuch as ſuited the nature of religion. By the force of 
powerful arguments, they convinced the underſtandings 


of men; by the charms of ſuperior virtue, they allured 


and captivated their hearts. At length the civil power 
declared in favour of Chriſtianity, and though numbers, 
imitating the example of their ſuperiors, crowded into 
the Church, many till adhered to their ancient ſuper- 
ſtitions. Enraged at their obſtinacy, the miniſters of re- 
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inſtantly em 


THE REIGN OF THE 
ligion, whoſe zeal was ſtill unabated, though their ſancti- 
ty and virtue were much diminiſhed, forgot ſo far the 
nature of their own miſſion, and of the arguments which 
they ought to have employed, that they armed the Im- 


perial power againſt theſe unhappy men, and as they 
could not perſuade, they tried to compel them to be- 


hieve. 


Ar the ſame time, e concerning anichs of 
faith multiplied, from various cauſes, among chriſtians 


' themſelves, and the ſame unhallowed weapons which had 
_ firſt been uſed againſt the enemies of their religion, were 


turned againſt each other. Every zealous diſputant en- 


deavoured to intereſt the civil magiſtrate in his cauſe, and 


each in his turn employed the ſecular arm to cruſh or to 
exterminate his opponents. Not long after, the biſhops 
of Rome put in their claim to infallibility in explaining 
articles of faith, and deciding points in controverſy, and 
bold as the pretenſion was, they by their artifices and 
perſeverance, impoſed on the credulity of mankind, and 
brought them to recognize it. To doubt or to deny any 


doctrine to which theſe unerring inſtructors had given the 


ſanction of their approbation, was held to be not only a 
reſiſting of truth, but an act of rebellion agninſt their ſa- 
cred authority; and the ſecular power, of which by va- 
Tious arts they had acquired the abſolute direction, was 
Ae. to avenge both. 

Tuus Europe had been and, during many cen- 


turies, to ſee ſpeculative opinions propagated or defended 
by force; the charity and mutual forbearance which 
* Chriſtianity recommends with ſo much warmth, were 


forgotten, the ſacred rights of conſcience and of private 
judgment were unheard of, and not only the idea of tole- 
Tation, but even the word itſelf, in the ſenſe now affixed 
to it, was unknown. A right to extirpate error by force 


was univerſally allowed to be the prerogative of thoſe oo 


poſſeſſed the knowledge of truth, and as each py 


Chriſtians believed that they had got poſleſſion o 
invaluable attainment, they all claimed and exerciſed, as 


far as they were able, the rights which it was ſuppoſed to 


convey. The Roman catholics, as their ſyſtem reſted on 


the deciſions of an infallible judge, never doubted that 
truth was on their ſide, and openly called on the civil 
power to repel the impious and heretical innovators who 
had riſen up 3 it. The — no leſs _— 

ent 
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dent that their doctrine was well founded, required, with Bok Xl. 
equal ardour, the Princes of their party to check ſuch as gt hong 


preſumed to impugn or to. oppoſe it. Luther, Calvin, 
Cranmer, Knox, the founders of the reformed church 
in their reſpective countries, inflicted, as far as they had 
power and opportunity, the ſame puniſhments which were 
denounced againſt their own diſciples by the church of 
Rome, on ſuch as called in queſtion any article in their 


creeds. To their followers, and perhaps to their oppo- 


nents, it would have appeared a ſymptom of diffidence in 
the goodneſs of their cauſe, or an acknowledgment that it 
was not well founded, if they had not employed in its de- 
fence all thoſe means which it was ſuppoſed truth had a 
right to employ. 25 5 

Ir was towards the cloſe of the ſeventeenth century, 
before Toleration, under its preſent form, was admitted 
firſt into the republic of the United Provinces, and from 


thence introduced into England. Long experience of the 


calamities of mutual perſecution, the influence of free 
government, the light and humanity acquired by the pro- 


greſs of ſcience, together with the prudence and authority 


of the civil magiſtrate, were all requiſite in order to eſta- 
bliſh a lation, ſo repugnant to the ideas which all the 
different ſects had adopted from miſtaken conceptions con- 
cerning the nature of religion and the rights of truth, or 
which all of them had derived from the erroneous max- 
ims eſtabliſhed by the church of Rome. 


1355 


Tux receſs of Augſburg, it is evident, was founded on Advantages 


no ſuch liberal and enlarged ſentiments concerning freedom 


of the reli- 
gious peace 


of religious inquiry or the nature of toleration. It was to the Lu- 
nothing more than a ſcheme of pacification, which politi- therans, 


cal conſiderations alone had ſuggeſted to the contending 


parties, and regard for their mutual tranquillity and ſafety 


had rendered neceſſary. Of this there can be no ſtronger 
proof than an article in the receſs itfelf, by which the be- 
refits of the pacification are declared to extend only to the 
Catholics on the one ſide, and to ſuch as adhered to the 
Confeſſion of Augſburg on the other. The followers of 
Zuinglius and Calvin remained, in conſequence of that 
excluſion, without any protection from the rigour of the 
laws denounced againſt heretics. Nor did they obtain any 
legal ſecurity until the treaty of Weſtphalia, near a cen- 
tury after this period, provided that they ſhould be 2d- 


mitted to enjoy, in as ample manner as the Lutherans, 
* 3 all 
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THE REIGN OF THE 
all the advantages and protection which the receſs of Augſ- 
durg affords. £ 
Bur if the followers of Luther were highly pleaſed 


Catholicks, with the ſecurity which they acquired by this receſs, ſuch 


as adhered to the ancient ſyſtem had no leſs reaſon to be 
ſatisfied with that article in it, which preſerved entire to 
the Roman catholick church the benefices of ſuch eccle- 
ſiaſticks as ſhould hereafter renounce its doctrines. This 


article, known in Germany by the name of the Eccleſi- 
aſtical Reſervation, was manifeſtly ſo conformable to the 
idea and to the rights of an eſtabliſhed church; and it 


appeared ſo equitable to prevent revenues, which had 


been originally appropriated for the maintenance of per- 


ſons attached to a certain ſyſtem, from being alienated to 


any other purpoſe, that the proteſtants, though they 


foreſaw its conſequences, were obliged to relinquiſh their 
oppoſition to it. As the Roman catholic Princes of the 
Empire have taken care to ſee this article exactly obſerv- 
ed in every caſe where there was an opportunity of put- 
ting it inexecution, jt has proved the great barrier of the 
Romitſh church in Germany againſt the Reformation; and 
as from this period the ſame temptation of intereſt did not 
allure eccleſiaſticks to relinquiſh the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, 


there have been few of that order, who have loved truth - 


with ſuch diſintereſted and ardent affeQion, as to aban- 


don for its ſake the rich benefices which they had in poſ- 


ſeſſion. 5 ; 8 
DvukrixG the ſitting of the diet, Mareellus Cervino, 


II. 2 Cardinal of Santa Croce, was elected Pope in room of 
* April Julius. He, in imitation of Adrian, did not change his 
His charac- name on being exalted to the Papal Chair. As he equal- 


led that pontiff in purity of intention, and excelled him 
much in the arts of government, and ſtill more in know- 
ledge of the ſtate and genius of the papal court ; as he 
had capacity to diſcern what reformation it needed, as 


well as what it could bear, ſuch regulations were expect- 
ed from his virtue and wiſdom, as would have removed 


many of its groſſeſt and moſt flagrant corruptions, and 


have contributed towards reconciling to the church, ſuch 


as from indignation at theſe enormities had abandoned its 
communion. But this excellent Pontiff was only ſhewn 
to the church and immediately ſnatched away. The con- 
finement in the conclave had impaired his health, and 
the fatigne of tedious ceremonies upon his acceſſion, 

together 
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ether with too intenſe and anxious application of mind Book XI, 
to the ſchemes of improvement which he meditated, ex- 
hauſted ſo entirely the vigour of his teeble conſtitution, 337 
that he ſickened on the twelfth, and died on the twentieth His death. 
day after his election [I. 3 Ws 5 
ALL the refinements in artifice and intrigue, peculiar The eleQi- 
to conclaves, were diſplayed in that which was held for v — 
electing a ſucceſſor to Marcellus; the Cardinals of the 
Imperial and French factions labouring, with equal ar- 
dour, to gain the neceſſary number of ſuffrages for one 
of their own party. But, after a ſtruggle of no long du- 
ration, though conducted with all the warmth and eager- 
neſs natural to men contending for ſo great an object, they May 23. 
united in chooſing John Peter Caraffa the eldeſt member 
of the ſacred college and the ſon of Count Montorio, a 
nobleman of an illuſtrious family in the kingdom of Na- 
ples. The addreſs and influence of Cardinai Farnefe who 
favoured his pretenſions, Caraffa's own merit, and per- 
haps his great age, which ſoothed all the difappointed 
candidates with the nearer proſpect of a new vacancy, con- 
curred in bringing about this ſpeedy union of ſuffrages. 
In order to teſtify his reſpect for the memory of Paul III. 
by whom he had been created Cardinal, and his grati- 
tude to the family of Farneſe, he aſſumed the name of 
f... 15 5 
Tux choice of a prelate of ſuch a ſingular character, His riſe and 
and who had long held a courſe extremely different from harder. 
that which uſually led to the dignity now conferred upon 
him, filled the Italians, who had neareſt acceſs to obſerve 
his manners and deportment, with aſtoniſhment, and kept 
them in ſuſpenſe and ſolicitude with regard to his future 
conduct. Paul, though born in a rank of life which, 
without any other merit, might have ſecured to him the 
higheſt - eccleſiaſtical preferments, had from his early 
years applied to ſtudy with all the aſſiduity of a man, 
who had nothing but his perſonal accompliſhments to ren- 
der him conſpicuous. By means of this he not only ac- 
quired profound ſkill in ſcholaſtick theology, but added to 
that a conſiderable knowledge of the learned languages 
and of poilte literature, the ſtudy of which had been 
lately revived in Italy, and was purſued at this time with 


[y] Thaan. 5320. F. Paul, 368. Onuph. Panvin. 321, &c. 
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394 ; THE REIGN OF THE 

Book XI. great ardour. His mind, however, naturally gloomy and 
——— ſevere, was more formed to imbibe the four ſpirit of the 
1555. former, than to receive any degree of elegance or libera- 
lity of ſentiment from the latter; ſo that he acquired ra- 

ther the qualities and paſſions of a recluſe eccleſiaſtick, 

than the talents neceſſary for the conduct of great affair. 
Accordingly, when he entered into orders, although (c- 

veral rich benefices were beſtowed on him, and he was 

early _—— as nuncio in different courts, he ſoon be- 

came diſguſted with that courſe of life, and languiſhed to 

be in a ſituation more ſuited to his taſte and temper. With 
this view he reſigned at once all his eccleſiaſtical prefer. 

ments, and having inſtituted an order of regular prieſts, 

whom he denominated Theatines, from the name of the 
archbiſhoprick which he had held, he aſſociated himſelf 

as a member of their fraternity, conformed to all the ri- 

gorous rules to which he had ſubjected them, and pre- 

ferred the ſolitude of a monaſtick life, with the honour cf 

being the founder of a new order, to all the vaſt objects 

which the court of Rome preſented to his ambition. 

Is this retreat he remained for many years, until Paul 

HI. induced by the fame of his ſanctity and knowledge 

called him to Rome, in order to conſult with him con- 

cerning the meaſures which might be moſt proper and ef- 

fectual for the ſuppreſſing of hereſy, and re-eſtabliſhing 

the ancient authority of the church. Having thus allured 


him from his ſolitude, the Pope, partly by his intreaties, 
and partly by his authority, prevailed on him to accept 
of a Cardinal's hat, to re-aſſume the benefices which he 
had reſigned, and to return again into the uſual path of cone 
eccleſiaſtical ambition which he ſeemed to have relin- The 
quiſned. But, during two ſucceſſive Pontificates, under he 
the firſt of which the court of Rome was the moſt artful and 
and intereſted, and under the ſecond the moſt diſſolute of ims. 
any in Europe, Caraffa retained his monaſtic auſterity. dizi 
Ile was an avowed and bitter enemy not only of all inno- for 
vation in opinion, but of every irregularity in practice; rate 
he was the chief inſtrument in eſtabliſhing the formidable raiſ 
and odious tribunal of the Inquiſition in the papal territo- pre 
ries; he appeared a violent advocate on all occaſions for and 
the juriſdiction and diſcipline of the church, and a ſe- tot 
vere cenſurer of every meaſure which ſeemed to flow 
from motives of policy or intereſt, rather than from zeal [ 
for the honour of the eccleſiaſtical order, and the * | 
0 


* 
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of the Holy See. Under a prelate of ſuch a character, Book Xl. 
the Roman courtiers expected a ſevere and violent Ponti- —— 
ficate, during which the principles of ſound policy would 533. 
be ſacrificed to the narrow prejudices of prieſtly zeal; 
while the people of Rome were apprehenſive of ſeeing 
the ſordid and forbidding rigour of monaſtick manners 
ſubſtituted in place of the gaiety or magnificence to which 
they had long been accuſtomed in the papal court. Theſe | 
apprehenſions Paul was extremely ſolicitous to remove. 
At his firſt entrance on the adminiſtration he laid aſide The firſt 
that auſterity which had hitherto diſtinguiſhed his perſon —— ; 
and family, and when the maſter of his houſhold inquired tion. 
in what manner he would chooſe to live, he haughtily re- 
plied, “ as becomes a great Prince.” He ordered the 
ceremony of his coronation to be conducted with more 
than uſual magnificence; and endeavoured to render 
himſelf popular by ſeveral acts of liberality and indul- 
gence towards the inhabitants of Rome J. 5 
His natural ſeverity of temper, however, would have The exceſs 
ſoon returned upon him, and would have 8 the dh wo = 
conjectures of the courtiers, and the fears of the people, — 5 
if he had not, immediately after his election, called to 
Rome two of his nephews, ſons of his brother the Count 
of Montorio. The eldeſt he promoted to be governor of 
Rome, the youngeſt who had hitherto ſerved as a ſoldier 
of fortune in the armies of Spain or France, and whoſe 
diſpoſition as well as manners were ſtill more foreign from 
the clerical character than his profeſſion, he created a 
Cardinal, and appointed him legate of Bologna, the ſe- 
cond office in power and dignity which a Pope can beſtow. 
Theſe marks of favour, no leſs ſudden than extravagant, 
he accompanied with the moſt unbounded confidence 
and attachment, and forgetting all his former ſevere max- 
ims, he ſeemed to have no other object than the aggran- 
dizing of his nephews. Their ambition, unfortunately Their am- 
for Paul, was too aſpiring to be ſatisfied with any mode: bitious pro- 
rate acquiſition. 'They had ſeen the family of Medici — 
raiſed by the intereſt of the Popes of that houſe to ſu- 
preme power in Tuſcany; Paul III. had by his abilities 
and addreſs ſecured the dutchies of Parma and Placentia 
to the family of Farneſe. They aimed at ſome eſtabliſn- 


(z] Platina, p. 327, Caſtaldo Vita di Paolo IV. Rom. 1615. p. 70. 
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They en- 
deavour to 
alienate the 
Pope from 
the Empe- 


ror, 


| precipitated him into meaſures, which otherwiſe he 
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Book XI. ment for themſelves, no leſs conſiderable and indepen. ſeized 
C dent; and as they could not expect that the Pope would the E: 
1555* carry his indulgence towards them fo far as to ſecularize geloz 
any part of the patrimony of the church, they had no rons, 
proſpect of attaining what they wiſhed, but by diſmem- the ut 

bering the Imperial dominions in Italy, in hopes of ſeiz- diſtrui 

ing ſome portion of them. This alone would have been to cou 

to them a ſufficient reaſon for ſowing the ſeeds of diſcord willin 
between their uncle and the Emperor. . and p 

Reaſons of Bur Cardinal Caraffa, had, beſides, private reaſons TI 
their diſguſt which filled him with batred and enmity to the Emperor. to bri 
— While he ſerved in the Spaniſh troops he had not re- and 2 
_ ceived ſuch marks of honour and diſtinQion as he thought uncle 

due to his birth and merit. Diſguſted with this ill- uſage, 2 mo 

he had abruptly quitted the Imperial ſervice, and enter- ing a 

ing into that of France, he not only met with fuch they 

a reception as ſoothed his vanity, and attached him to denc 

the French intereſt, but by contracting an intimate friend- on h 

ſnip with Strozzi, who commanded the French army in prop. 
Tuſcany, he had imbibed a mortal antipathy to the Em- Hen 

peror as the great enemy to the liberty and ind nce of T 

of the Italian ſtates. Nor was the Pope himſelf indiſ- force 

poſed to receive impreſſions unfavourable to the Empe- the 

ror. The oppoſition given to his election by the Cardi- eſtal 

nals of the Imperial faction left in his mind deep reſent- ter {| 

ment, which was heightened by the remembrance of an- aftel 

cient injuries from Charles or his miniſters. to tl 


Or this his nephews took advantage, and employed 
various devices, in order to exaſperate him beyond a poſ- 
ſibility of reconciliation. They vated every cir- 
cumſtance which could be deemed any indication of the 
Emperor's diſſatisfaction with his promotion; they read 
to him an intercepted letter in which Charles taxed the 
Cardinals of his party with negligence or incapacity in not 
having defeated Paul's election: They pretended, at one 
time, to have diſcovered a conſpiracy formed by the Im- 
rial miniſter and Coſmo di Medici againſt the Pope's 
life; they alarmed him, at another, with accounts of a 
plot for aſſaſſinating themſelves. By theſe artifices, they 
kept his mind, which was naturally violent and become 
ſuſpicious from old age, in ſuch tual agitation, as 


- 


would have been the firſt perſon to condemn [z]. He 


[a] Ripamontii Hiſt. Patriz, lib. iii. 1146. Ap. Græv. The. vol. ii. 
Mem. de Ribier. ii. 615. Adriani Iſtor. i. 906. | 


ſeized 
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ſeized ſome of the Cardinals who were moſt attached to Book XI. 
the Emperor, and confined them in the caſtle of St. An- 
gelo; he perſecuted the Colonnas and other Roman ba- 83 
rons, the ancient retainers to the Imperial faction, with 
the utmoſt ſeverity; and diſcovering on all occaſions his 
diſtruſt, fear, or hatred of the Emperor, he began at laſt 
to court the friendſhip of the French king, and ſeemed 
willing to throw himſelf abſolutely upon him for ſupport 
and protection. 5 . 

TH1s was the very point to which his nephews wiſhed Induce him 
to bring him as moſt favourable to their ambitious ſchemes; the Kiog 
and as the accompliſhment of theſe depended on their of France. 
uncle's. life, whoſe advanced age did not admit of loſing 
2 moment unneceſſarily in negotiations, inſtead of treat- 
ing at ſecond hand with the French ambaſſador at Rome, 
they prevailed on the Pope to diſpatch a perſon of confi- 

\ dence directly to the court of France with ſuch overtures 

on his part as they hoped would not be rejected. He 
propoſed an alliance. offenſive and defenſive between 
Henry and the Pope; that they ſhould attack the dutchy 
of Tuſcany and the kingdom of Naples with their united 
forces; and if their arms ſhould prove ſucceſsful, that 
the ancient republican form of government ſhould be re- 
eſtabliſhed in the former, and the inveſtiture of the lat- 
ter ſhould be granted to one of the French King's ſons, 
after reſerving a certain territory which ſhould be annexed 
to the patrimony of the church, together with an inde- 
—— and princely eſtabliſhment for each of the Pope's 
nephews. | 4 
Tax King, allured by theſe ſpecious projects, gave a Conſtable 
moſt favourable audience to the envoy. But when the — 
matter was propoſed in council, the conſtable Montmo- es the ili. 
rency, whole natural caution and averſion to daring en- ance with 
terprizes increaſed with age and experience, remon- e Poe. 
ſtrated with great vehemence againſt the alliance. He 
E Henry in mind how fatal every expedition into 
Italy had been to France during three ſucceſſive reigns, 
and if ſuch an enterprize had proved too great for the na- 
tion even when its finances were entire, 
there was no reaſon to hope for ſucceſs, if it ſhould 
be attempted now when both were exhauſted by ex- 
traordinary efforts during wars, which had laſted, with 
little interruption, almoſt half a century. He repre- 
ſented the manifeſt imprudence of entering into engage- 


ments 
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THE REIGN OF THE 


Book XI. ments. with a Pope of fourſcore, as any ſyſtem which 
L—— reſted on no better foundation than his life muſt be ex. 


= $55- 


tremely precarious, and upon the event of his death, 
which could not be diſtant, the face of things together 


with the inclination of the Italian States muſt inſtant. 


ly change, and the whole weight of the war be left 
upon the King alone. To theſe conſiderations he ad- 
ded the near proſpe& which they now had of a final 


accommodation with the Emperor, who having taken the 
reſolution of retiring from the world, wiſhed to tranſ- 
mit his kingdoms in peace to his ſon; and he conclud- 


ed with repreſenting the abſolute certainty of drawing 


the arms of England upon France, if it ſhould appear 


that the re-eſtabliſhment of tranquillity in Europe was 


prevented by the ambition of its Monarch. 


The Duke THESE arguments, weighty in themſelves, and urg- 


of Guiſe fa- 


vours it. 


bold and dangerous undertakings 


ed by a miniſter of great authority, would probably 
have determined the King to decline any connection 
with the Pope. But the Duke of Guiſe and his bro- 
ther the Cardinal of Lorrain, who delighted no leſs in 
than Montmorency ſhun- 
ned them, declared warmly for an alliance with the 
Pope. The cardinal expected to be entruſted with the 
conduct of the negotiations in the court of Rome to 
which this alliance would give riſe; the duke laid his 
account with obtaining the command of the army which 


would be appointed to invade Naples; and conſidering 


themſelves as already in theſe . ſtations, vaſt projeQs 
opened to their aſpiring and unbounded ambition. 'Their 


credit, together with the influence of the King's miſ- 


time, entirely devoted to the intereſt of the family of 


Cardinal of 
Lorrain ſent 


to negotiate 
with the 


Pope. 


treſs, the famous Diana of Poitiers, who was, at that 


Guiſe, more than counterbalanced all Montmorency's 


prudent remonſtrances, and prevailed on an inconſiderate 


Prince to liſten to the overtures of the Pope's envoy. 
THE cardinal of Lorrain, as he had expected, was 

immediately ſent to Rome with full powers to conclude 

the treaty, and to concert meaſures for carrying it into 


execution. Meanwhile, the Pope, either from reflect- 


ing on the danger and uncertain iſſue of all military ope- 
rations, or through the addreſs of the Imperial ambaſſador 
who had been at great pains to ſooth him, had not only 
begun to loſe much of the ardour with which he had ſet 


on foot the negotiation with France, but even diſcovered 


great 


intenti 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


great unwillingneſs to continue it. In order to rouſe him Book XI. 


from this fit of deſpondency, and to rekindle his former 
rage, his nephews had recourſe to the arts which they 


had already practiſed with ſo much ſucceſs. They alarm- 


ed him with new repreſentations of the Emperor's hoſtile 


intentions, with freſh accounts which they had received 


ol threats uttered againſt him by the Imperial miniſters, 
and with new diſcoveries which they pretended to have 
made of conſpiracies formed, and juſt ready to take ef- 
fe& againſt his life. 


399 


122 


Bur theſe artifices, having been formerly tried, would Paul en- 


not have operated a ſecond time with the ſame force, nor — 
have made the impreſſion which they wiſhed, if Paul had of the diet 
not been excited by an offence of that kind which he was of Augſ- 


leaſt able to bear. He received advice of the receſs of burg; 


the diet of Augſburg, and of the toleration which was 


thereby granted to the Proteſtants, and this threw him at 


once into ſuch tranſports of paſſion againſt the Emperor 

and King of the Romans, as carried him headlong into 
all the violent meaſures of his nephews. Full of high 
ideas with reſpe& to the papal prerogative, and animated 


with the fierceſt zeal againſt hereſy, he conſidered the 


liberty of deciding concerning religious matters, which 


had been aſſumed by an aſſembly compoſed partly of 
laymen, as a preſumptuous and unpardonable encroach- 


ment on that juriſdiction which belonged to him alone; 
and r the indulgence which had been given to the 
e 


Proteſtants as an impious act of that power which the 


diet had uſurped. He complained loudly of both to the 


Imperial ambaſſador. He inſiſted that the receſs of the 
diet ſhould immediately be declared illegal and void. He 
threatened the Emperor and King of the Romans, incaſe 
they ſhould either refuſe or delay to gratify him in this 
particular; with the ſevereſt effects of his vengeance. He 


talked in a tone of authority and command which might 


have ſuited a pontiff of the twelfth century, when a pa- 
pal decree was ſufficient to have ſhaken or to have over- 


turned the throne of the greateſt Monarch, but which 


was altogether improper in that age, eſpecially when ad- 


dreſſed to the miniſter of a Prince who had ſo often made 
Pontiffs more formidable feel the weight of his power. 
The ambaſſador, however, heard all his extravagant 
propoſitions and menaces, with much patience, and en- 
deavoured to ſooth him by putting him in mind of the ex- 


treme 
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400 THE REIGN OF THE 
Book XI. treme diſtreſs to which the Emperor was reduced at In. 
—— ſpruck, of the engagements which he had come under to 
1555 the Proteſtants in order to extricate himſelf, of the ne. 
ceſſity of fulfilling theſe, and of accommodating his con- 
duct to the ſituation of his affairs. But weighty as theſe 


conſiderations were, they made no impreſſion on the mind 


of the haughty and bigotted pontiff, who inſtantly replied, 


that he would abſolve him by his apoſtoliek authority 
from the obligation of theſe engagements, and even com- 
mand him not to perform them; that in carrying on the 
cauſe of God and of the church, no regard ought to be 
had to the maxims of worldly prudence and policy, and 
that the ill ſucceſs of the Emperor's ſchemes in Germany 
might juſtly be deemed a mark of the divine diſpleaſure 


_ againſt him, on account of his having paid little attention 


to the former, while he regulated his conduct entirely by 
the latter. Having ſaid this, he turned from the ambat- 
ſador abruptly without waiting for a reply. = 

— 2 His nephews took care to applaud and cheriſh theſe 

vephews, ſentiments, and. eaſily wrought up his arrogant mind, 
fraught with all the monkiſh ideas conc the extent 
of the papal ſupremacy, to ſuch a pitch of reſentment 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria, and to ſuch an high opinion 
of his own power, that he talked continually of his being 
the ſucceſſor of thoſe who had depoſed Kings and Empe- 
rors ; that he was exalted as head over them all, and 


Decem 16. Would trample ſuch as oppoſed him under his feet. In 


8 this diſpoſition, the cardinal of Lorrain found the Pope, 
Fine. and eaſily perſuaded him to ſign a treaty, which had for 
N its object, the ruin of a Prince againſt whom he was ſo 
highly exaſperated. The ſtipulations in the treaty were 
much the ſame as had been propoſedby the Pope's envoy 


at Paris; and it was agreed to keep the whole tranſaQton 
be ready to take the 


- ſecret until their united forces 
field [b. . BY 

The Empe- DuRING the negotiation» of this treaty at Rome and 
2 pony Paris, an event happened which ſeemed to render the 
hereditary fears which had given riſe to it vain, and the operations 


domaiaions. which were to follow upon it unneceſſary. This was the 


Emperor's reſignation of his hereditary dominions to his 


bo] Pallav, lib. 13. P. 163. F. Paul, 368. Thuan, lib. xv. $25. lib. 
Avi. 549. Mem de Ribier, it, 6og, &c. | 
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ſon Philip; together with bis reſolution to withdraw en- Book XI. 
tirely from any concern in buſineſs or the affairs of this — 


world, in order that he might ſpend the remainder of 
his days in retirement and ſolitude. Though it requires 
neither deep reflection nor extraordinary diſcernment to 
diſcover that the ſtate of royalty is not exempt from cares 
and diſappointment; though moſt of thoſe who are exalt- 
ed to a throne find ſolicitude, and ſatiety, and diſguſt to 
be their perpetual attendants in that envied pre-emi- 
nence; yet, to deſcend voluntarily from the ſupreme to a 


ſubordinate ſtation, and to relinquiſh the poſſeſſion of 
power in order to attain the enjoyment of happineſs, 
ſeems to be an effort too great for the human mind. Se- 
veral inſtances, indeed, occur in hiſtory of Monarchs 


who have quitted a throne, and have ended their days in 


retirement. But they were either weak Princes who 


took this reſolution raſhly, and repented of it as ſoon as it 
was taken; or unfortunate Princes from whoſe hands ſome 
ſtrong rival had wreſted their ſceptre, and compelled 
them to deſcend with reluQance into a private ſtation. 
Diocleſian is perhaps the only Prince capable of holding 
the reins of government, who ever reſigned them from 
deliberate choice, and who continued during many years 
to enjoy the tranquillity of retirement without fetching 
one penitent ſigh, or * back one look of deſire, to- 
wards the power or dignity which he had abandoned. 


1555˙ 


No wonder, then, that Charles's reſignation ſhould The wo- 
fill all Europe with aſtoniſhment, and give riſe, both tives of this 


among his contemporaries, and among the hiſtorians of 
that period, to various conjectures concerning the mo- 


tives, which determined a Prince, whole ruling paſſion 


had been uniformly the love of power, at the age of 


hfty-ſix, when objects of ambition operate with full force 


on the mind, and are purſued with the greateſt ardour, 
to take a reſolution ſo ſingular and unexpeted. But 


while many authors have imputed it to motives ſo frivo- 


lous and fantaſtical, as can hardly be ſuppoſed to in- 
fluence any reaſonable mind; while others have imagined 
it to be the reſult of ſome profound icheme of policy; 


hiſtorians more intelligent, and better informed, neither 
aſcribe it to caprice, nor ſearch for myſtsrious fecrets of 
ſtate, where ſimple and obvious cauſes will fully aecount 


for the Emperor's conduct. Charles had been attacked 
W * | early 


eſignation. 


THE REIGN OF THE 


Book XI. early in life with the gout, and notwithſtanding all the 


7598. 


worn out with exceſs of 


of his hard fortune, in being 


precautions of the moft ſkilful phyſicians in his time, the 
violence of the diſtemper inereaſed as he advanced in 
age, and the fits became every year more frequent, az 
well as more intolerable. Not only was the vigour of his 
eenſtitution broken, but the faculties of his mind were 


impaired by the excruciating torments which he endured. 


During the continuance of the fits, he was altogether in- 


capable of applying to buſineſs, and even when they 
do abate, as it was only at intervals that he could attend 


to what was ſerious, he gave up the greateſt part of his 
time to trifling and even ehildifh occupations, which 
ferved to relieve or to amuſe his mind, enfeobled and 
pain. Under theſe circum. 
ſtances, the conduct of ſuch affairs as occurred, of courſe, 
in governing ſo many kingdoms was a burden more than 
fuffictent ; but to forward and eat the vaſt 
ſehemes, which the ambition of his more active years had 
formed, or to keep in view and earry on the ſame great 
fyſtem of policy, extending to every natien in Europe, 
and connected with the operations. of every different 
court, were taſks, which far exceeded his ſtrength, and 
oppreſſed and overwhelmed his mind. As he had been 
long accuſtomed to view the buſineſs of every department, 
whether civil, or military, or eccleſiaſtical, with his own 
eyes, and to decide concerning it aecording to his own 
ideas; it gave him the utmoſt pain, when he felt his in- 
firmities increaſe ſo faſt upon him, that he was obliged 
to commit the condu@ of all affairs to his miniſters, He 
imputed every misfortune which befel him, and every 
miſcarriage that happened, even when the former was 
unavoidable, and the latter accidental, to his inability to 
take the inſpection of buſineſs himſelf. He complained 
oppoſed, in his declining 
years, to a rival, who was in the full vigour of life, and 


that while Henry could ke and execute all his reſoluti- 
ons in perſon, he ſhould now be reduced, both in council 


and in action, to rely onthe abilities of other men. Hav- 


ing thus grown old before his time, he wiſely judged it 


more decent to conceal his infirmities in ſome — 
than to expoſe them any longer to the publick eye; 
prudently determined net to forfeit the fame, or loſe the 
acquiſitions of his better years, by ſtruggling, with a vai" 
obſtinacy, to retain the reins of government, when he 
was 


EMPEROR CHARLES v. 


was no longer | 
ide them with addreſs [e]. | 


Bur though Charles had revolved this ſcheme in Cir 
his mind for ſeveral: years, and had communicated it ſtances 
to his ſiſters the dowager Queens of France and Hunga- ich had 


ry, who not only approved of his intention, but offere J ctarded it. 


to accompany bim to whatever place of retreat he 
ſhoaltd chooſe; ſeverab things had: hitherto prevented his 


ing it into execution. He could not think of loading 
his bo with the government of ſo many kingdoms, until 
he ſhould attain ſuch maturity of age, and of abilities, as 


would enable him to ſuſtain that weighty burden; but as 


Philip' had now reached his twenty-eighth year, and had 


been early accuſtomed to buſineſs, for which he diſco- 

vered: both inclination and capacity, it can hardly be 
imputed to the partiality of paternal” affe&ion, that his 
ſeruples with regard to this point, were entirely remov- 


ed; and that he thought he might, without further heſi- 


tation or delay, place him on the throne which he was 
about to abandon. 
ther obſtruction in his way. For although ſhe had conti- 


rived: almoſt fifty years in confinement,. and under the 


ſame diſorder: of mind which concern for her huſband's 


death had' brougtit upon her, yet the government of 


e Dow Deveſque in his memoirs of cardinal Granvelle gives a reaſon 


e Emperor's reſignation; which, as I recolle&, is not mentioned by 
any other hiſtorian, He ſays, that the Emperor having ceded the govern- 
ment of the kingdom of Naples and the dutchy of Milan to his ſon, upon 

his marriage with the Queen of England; Philip, notwithſtanding the 
advice and entreaties of his father, removed all the miniſters and officers 
in thoſe countries, and appointed creatures of his own, to fill the places 
which they held. That he aſpired-openly, and with little delicacy, to ob- 
mp a ſhare in the adminiſtration of affairs in the Low- Zountries, That 


endeavoured to thwart the Emperor's meaſures, and to limit his au- 


thority, behaving towards him ſometimes with inatteation, and ſometimes 
with hzugtitineſs. That Charles fading that he muſt either yield to his 


ſon, or' openly- contend: with him, in order to avoid theſe, which were 


| both diſagreeable and mortifying to 2 father, he took the reſolution of re- 
_ - figning his crowns, and of re iriig from the world, vol. i. p. 24, &t. 
Dom Leveſque derived his information concerning theſe! curious facts, 
which he . briefly, from the original papers of cardinal Gran- 
velle. But as that vaſt collection of papers, one of the moſt valuable 


hiſtorical' monuments of the fixteeath' century, and which could not fail 


of throwing much light on the tranſactions of Charles V. though pre- 
ſerved and arranged by M. IL. Abbe Boizet of Beſancon, is not publiſhed, 
I cannot determine what degree of credit ſhould be given to this account 
of Charles's reſignation. I have therefore taken no notice of it in relat- 
ing this event. | | | | | 
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THE REIGN OF THE 
Spain, was till veſted in her jointly with the Emperor; 
her name was inſerted togethef with his, in all the public 
writs iſſued in that kingdom; and ſuch was the fond at. 


tachment of the Spaniards to her, that they would proba. 


bly have ſcrupled to recognize Philip as their ſovereign, 


unleis ſhe had conſented to aſſume him as her partner on 


the throne. Her utter incapacity for buſineſs rendered 


it impoſſible to obtain this. But her death, which hap- 
pened this year, removed this difficulty ; and as Charles, 


upon that event, became ſole Monarch of Spain, it left 


the lucceſſion open to his fon. The war with France had 
likewiſe been a reaſon for retaining the adminiſtration of 
affairs in his own hand, as he was extremely ſolicitous to 


have terminated it, that he might have given up his king- 
doms to his fon in peace with all the world. But as Hen- 


The-forma- 
licies with 


which he 


executed it. 


ry had diſcovered no diſpoſition to cloſe with = of his 
overtures, and had even rejected propoſals of peace, 
which were equal and moderate, in a tone, that ſeemed 
to indicate a fixed purpoſe of continuing hoſtilities, he faw 
that it was vain to wait longer in expeQation of an event, 
which, how dcfirable foever, was altogether uncertain. 

As this, then, appeared to be the proper juncture for 
executing the ſcheme which he had long meditated, 
Charles reſolved to refign his kingdoms to his ſon, with 4 


ſolemnity, ſuitable to the importance of the tranſaQion, 


and to perform this laſt act of ſovereignty, with ſuch for- 
mal pomp, as might leave a laſting impreſſion on the 
minds not only of his ſubjeQts but of his ſucceſſor. With 


this view he called Philip out of England, where the pee- 
viſh temper of his Queen, which increaſed with her de- 


ſpair of having iſſue, rendered him extremely unhappy, 
ard the jeaſouſy of the Engliſh left him no hopes of ob- 
tairirg the direction of their affairs. Having aſſembled 
the fates of the Low-Countries at Bruſſels, on the twen- 
ty fifth of October, he teated himſelf, for the laſt time, 
in the chair-of ſtate, on one ſide of which was placed his 
{on, and on the other his ſiſter the Queen of Hungary 
regent of the Netherlands, with a ſplendid retinue of the 
23 of Spain and princes of the Empire ſtanding be- 

ind kim. The preſident of the council of Flanders, by 
his command, explained in a few words his intention in 
calling this extraordinary meeting of the States. He then 
read the inſttument of reſignation by which Charles ſur- 
rendered to his ſon Philip all his territories, 2 

a 


* 
. 
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and authority in the Low- Countries, abſolving his fub- Book XI. 
jects there from their oath of allegiance to him, which 
he required them to transfer to Philip his lawful heir, and 855. 
to ſerve him with the ſame loyalty and zeal that they had 
manifeſted, during ſo long a courſe of years, in ſupport 
of his government. . 5 
| CHARLES then roſe from his ſeat, and leaning on the 
ſhoulder of the Prince of Orange, becauſe he was unable 
to ſtand without ſupport, he addreſſed himſelf to the au- 
dience, and from a paper which he held in his hand, in 
order to aſſiſt his memory, he recounted, with dignity, 
but without oſtentation, all the great things which he 
had undertaken and performed fince the commencement 
of his adminiſtration. He obſerved, that from the ſeven- 
teenth year of his age, he had dedicated all his thoughts 
and attention to publick objects, reſerving no portion of 
his time for the indulgence of his eaſe, and very litile for 
the enjoyment of private pleaſure ; that either in a pact» 
tick or hoſtile manner, he had viſited Germany nine 
times, Spain fix times, France four times, Italy ſeven 
times, the Low-Countries ten times, England twice, 
Africa as often, and had made eleven voyages by fea; 
that while his health permitted him to diſcharge his du- 
ty, and the vigour: of his conſtitution was equal, in any 
degree, to the arduous office of governirg ſuch extenſive 
dominions, he had never ſhunned labour, nor repined 
under fatigue 5 that now when his health was broken, 
and his vigour exhauſted by the rage of an incurabie diſ- 
temper, his growing infirmities admoniſhed him to retire, 
nor was he to fond of reigning, as to retain the ſceptre in 
an impotent hand, which was no longer able to protect 
his ſubjects, or to render them happy; that inſtead of a 
lovereign worn out with diſeaſes, and ſcarce half alive, 
he gave them one in the prime of life, accuſtomed alrea- 
dy to govern, and who added to the vigour of youth ail 
the attention and ſagacity of maturer years; that, if dur- 
ing the courſe of a long adminiſtration, he had committed 
any material error in government, or it under the preſ- 
ſure and amidſt the attention which he had been obliged 
to give to ſo many and great affairs, he had either ne- 
gleQed or injured any of his ſubjects, he now implored 
their forgiveneſs; that, for his part, he ſhould ever re- 
tain a grateful ſenſe of their fidelity and attachment, and 
would carry the remembrance of it along with him to the 
| Cc3 place 
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tee beſt reward for all his ſervices, and in this laſt prayers 
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to Almighty God would pour forth his ardent wiſhes for 
their welfare. 1 ; F pee, 
Tux turning towards Philip, who fell on his knees 
and kiſſed his father's hand, If, fays he, I had leſt 
you by my death this rich inheritance, to which I have 
made ſuch large additions, ſome regard would have been 
juſtly due to my memory on that account; but now 
when I voluntarily reſign to you what I might have 
| Mill retained, I may well expect the -warmeſt expreſſions 
of thanks on your part. With theſe, however, I diſ- 
penſe, and ſhall conſider your concern for the welfare 
of your ſubjects, and your love of them, as the beſt 
and moſt acceptable teſtimony of your gratitude to me. 
It is in your power, by a wiſe and virtuous admini- 
ſtration, to juſtify the extraordinary proof which I give 
this day of my paternal affection, and to demonſtrate 
that you are worthy of the confidence which I repoſe 
in you. Preſerve an inviolable regard for religion; main- 
tain the Catholick faith in its purity; let the laws of 
your country be facred in -your eyes; encroach not on 
the rights and privileges of your peaple; and if the 
time ſhall ever come, when you ſhall wiſh to enjoy 
the tranquillity of private life, may yau have a ſon en- 
dowed with ſuch qualities, that you can refign your 
ſceptre to him, with as much ſatis faction, as I give up 
mine to you.”  _ 23 
As ſoon as Charles had finiſhed this long addreſs to his 
ſubjects and to their new ſovereign, he ſunk into the 
chair, exhauſted and ready to faint with the fatigue of 
fuch an extraordinary effort. During his diſcounſe, the 
whole audience melted into tears, ſome from admiration 
of his magnanimity, others ſoftened by the expreſſions of 
tenderneſs towards his fon, and of love to his people; 
and all were affected wich the deepeſt ſorrow at loſing a 
ſovereign, who had diſtinguiſned the Netherlands, his 
native country, with particular marks of his regard and 
attachment. KOs $245 Þ 
Pil ir then aroſe from his knzes, and:after returning 
thanks to his father, with a low :and ſubmiſſive voice, for 
the royal -gift which his unexampled bounty had beſtowed 
upon him, he addreſſed the aſſembly of the lates, and 
pzegretting his inability. to ſpeak the Flemiſh * 
2 wit 
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| with ſuch facility as to expreſs what he felt on this in- Book XI. 
tereſting occaſion, as well as what he owed to his good —Y 
ſubje&s in the Netherlands, he begged that they would #555 . 
allow Granvelle biſhop of Arras, to deliver what he had 
given him in charge to ſpeak in his name. Granvelle, 
in a long difcourſe, expatiated on the zeal with which 
Philip was animated for the good of his ſubjects, on his 
reſolution to devote all his time and talents to the pro- 
moting of their happineſs, and on his intention to imitate 
his father's example in diſtinguiſming the Netherlands 
with peculiar marks of his regard. Mates, a lawyer of 

great eloquence, replied, in name of the States, with 

large profeſſions of their fidelity and affection to their 
new ſovereign. TO | * 

Tak Mary, Queen dowager of Hungary, reigned _ 
the regeacy, with which ſhe had been intruſted by her 1855 4 
brother during the ſpace of twenty-Ave years. Next day * 
Philip, in preſence of the States, took the uſual oaths to 
maintain the rights and privileges of his ſubjects; and all 
the members, in their own name, and in that of their 
conſtituents, ſwore allegiance to him [4]. | 7.” 

A Few weeks thereafter, Charles, in an aſſembly no 
leſs ſplendid, and with a ceremonial equally pompous, 
reſigned to his fon the crowns of Spain, with all their ter- 
ritories depending on them, both in the old and in the 
new world. Of all theſe vaſt poſſeſſions, he reſerved 
nothing for himſelf but an annual penſion of an hundred 
thouſand crowns, to defray the charges of his farmly, and 
to afford him a ſmall ſum for acts of beneficence and 
charity [el. 


CC 4 As 
[4d] Gedleveus Relatio Abdicationis Car. V. ap. Goldaſt. Polit. Imper. 
p Fate Strada de Bello Belgico, lib. i. p. 5- : | 
e] The Emperor's reſignation is an event not only of ſuch importance, 
but of ſach a nature, that the «preciſe date of it, one would expeQ, 
ſhould have been aicertained by hiſterians with the greateſt accuracy. 
There is, however, an amazing and unaccountable diverſity among them 
with regard to this point. All agree that the deed by which Charles 
transferred to his fon his dominiens in the Netherlands, bears date at 
Bruflels the a gth of Oftober. Sandoval fixes on the 28th of October a: 
the day em which the ceremony of reſignation happened, and he was pre- 
ſeat at the tranſaQion, vol. ii. p. ga. Godleveus who publiſhed a weatiie 
de Abdicatione Carli V. fixes the publick — as well as the date 
of the inſtrument of reſignatian on the 25th. . Pere Barts, I know not on 
what authority, fixes it on the 24th of November. Hiſt. D'Alern. viii. 
976. Herrera agrees with Codleveus in ſentiment, tom, i. 155, as like · 
wiſe does Pallavicini, whoſe authority with roſpe& to dates, and every 
ching where a minute accuracy is requiſite, is of great weight. Hiſt. lib. 
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Book XI. As he had fixed on a place of retreat in Spain, hoping 
—— that the dryneſs of the air and warmth of the climate in 
Reſcddes to that country might mitigate the violence of his diſeaſe, 
6x his reſi- which had been much increaſed by the moiſture of the 
2 in air and the rigour of the winters in the Netherlands, he 
end. was extremely impatient to embark for that kingdom, 
and to diſengage himſelf entirely from buſineſs, which he 
ſound to be impoſſible while he remained in Bruſſels, 
Obliged to But his phyſicians remonſtrated ſo ſtrongly againſt his 
| — — venturing to ſea at that cold and boiſterous ſeaſon of the 
in the Ne- Year, that he conſented, though with reluQance, to put 

_ therlands. off his voyage for ſome months. _ 2 | 
apr Bx yielding to their intreaties, he had the ſatisfaction, 
ation b before he left the Low-Countries, of taking a conſidera- 
peace. ble ſtep towards a peace with France, which he ardently 
wiſhed for, not only on his ſon's account, but that he 
might have the merit, when quitting the world, of re- 
eſtabliſhing that tranquillity in Europe, which he had ba- 
niſhed out of it almoſt from the time that he aſſumed the 
_ adminiſtration of affairs. Some time previous to his re- 
ſignation, commiſſioners had been appointed by him and 
by the French King, in order to treat of an exchange of 
priſoners. In their conferences at the abbey of Vaucelles, 
near Cambray, an expedient was accidentally propoſed 
for terminating hoſtilities betwixt the. contending mo- 
narchs, by a long truce, during the ſubſiſtence of which, 
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xri. p. 168. Hiſtorians differ no leſs with regard to the day on which 
Charles reſigned the crown of. Spain to his ſon.. According to M. de y 
Thou, it was a month after his having reſigned his dominions in the Ne- þ 
therlands, i. e. about the 25th of November, Thuan. lib. 16. p. 571. 
According to Sandeval it was on the 16th of January 1556, Sand. ii. 603. t. 
b 
£ 


EET, 


Antonio di Vera agrees with him, Epitome del Vida del Car. V. p. 110. 
According to Pallavicini it was on the 19th. Pal. Hb. xvi.'p. 168. and with 
him Herrera agrees, Vida del D. Fe'ipe, tom. i. p. 233. But Ferreras 
fixes it on the firſt day of January, Hiſt. Gener. tom ix. p. 371. M. de 
Neaucaire fyrpoſes the reſignation of the crow n of Spain to have been 
executed a few day after the reſignation cf the Netherlands, Com. de 

| Reb. Gall. p. 679. It isremaikable that in the treaty of truce, at Vau- 
, celles, though Charles had made over all his dominions to his ſon ſome 
weeks previous to the concluſion of it, all the ſtipulations'are in the Bm- 
peror's name, and Philip is only deſigned. King of England and Naples. 
It is certain Philip was not proclaimed King of Caſtile, &c. at Valladolid 
ſooner than the 2 4th of March. Sandov. ii. p. 606; and previous to that 
ceremony, he did not chooſe, it would ſeem, to aſſume the title of King 
of any of his Spaniſh Kingdoms, or to perform any act of royal juriſdic- 
tion. In a deed annexed to the treaty of truce, dated Aprit 19th, he aſ- 
ſumes the title of Kirg of Caſtile, &c. in the uſual ſtile of the Spaniſk 
monarchs in that age. Corps Dipl. tom. iv. Append. p. #5. 


and 
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nd without diſcuſſing their reſpeQive claims, each ſhould Book XI. 
g Charles, ſenſible how 


tetain what was in his poſſeſſion. 
much his kingdoms were exhauſted by the expenſive 


and almoſt continual wars in which his ambition had en- 


gaged him, and eager to gain for his ſon a ſhort interval 


of peace, that he might eſtabliſh himſelf firmly on his 


E throne, declared warmly for cloſing with the overture, 


though manifeſtly diſhonourable as well as diſadvantage- 


ous; and ſuch was the reſpe& due to his wiſdom and ex- 
perience, that Philip, notwithſtanding his unwillingneſs to 
purchaſe peace by ſuch conceſſions, did not prefume to 
urge his opinion in oppoſition to that of his father. 


HEN RV could not have heſitated one moment about bes ue BY 
giving his conſent to a truce on ſuch conditions, as would concluded. 


leave him in quiet poſſeſſion of the greater part of the 
Duke of Savoy's dominions, together with the important 
conqueſt which he had made. on the German frontier. 
But it was no eaſy matter to reconcile ſuch a ſtep with 


the engagements that he had come under to the Pope, in 


his late treaty with him. The Conſtable Montmorency, 
however, repreſented in ſuch a ſtriking light, the impru- 


dence of ſacrificing the true intereſts of his kingdom to 


| theſe raſh obligations, and took ſuch advantage of the 
abſence of the Cardinal of Lorrain, who had ſeduced 
the King into his alliance with the Caraffas, that Henry, 
naturally fluctuating and unſteady, and apt to be influen- 
ced by the advice laſt given him, authorized his- ambaſſa- 5 
| dors to ſign a treaty of truce with the Emperor for five 
years, on the terms which had been propoſed. But that 
he might not ſeem to have altogether forgotten his ally 
the Pope, who he foreſaw would be highly exaſperated, 
he, in order to ſooth him, took care that he ſhould be 
expreſly included in the truce II. - 
Tur Count of Lalain repaired to B 
miral Coligny to Bruſſels, the former to be preſent when 
the King of France, and the latter when the Emperor 
and his ſon, ratified the treaty and bound themſelves by 


cath to obſerve it [s]. When an account of the confe- 8 le 
y 125 | weak ment aud 
_ If] Mem. de Ribier. ii. 626. Corps Diplom. torn iv. App. 81. 


[s] One of Admiral Coligny's attendants, who wrote to the court of 

rance an account of what happened while they reſided at Rruſſeis, takes 
notice, as an inſtance of Philip's impoliteneſe, that he received the French 
ambaſſador in an apartment hung with tapeſtry, which repreſented the 
battle of Pavia, the manner in which Francis I was taken priioner, his 
Yoy-ge to Spain, with ail the circumſtances uf his captivity aud itupi iſon- 
ment at Madrid. Mem. de Ribicr. ii. $34. | 


rences 


lois, and the Ad- Ratified by 
aarchs. 
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1356. 


th Feb. 


oth mg- 


Book XI. rences at Vaucelles, and of the conditions of truce which 
had been propoſed there, were firſt carried to Rome, ; 


1556. 


He at- 


his league with him. He had fuch an high opinion of the 


his conſent to a truce on ſuch unequal terms; and on bath 
theſe accounts he confidently pronounced that this, like 


will not happen. The fudden and u 


of indignation, to which be knew he ſhould be expoſed 
from the haughty Pontiff, who had ſo good reaſon to be 
incenſed; but departing 
the perilous ſituation in which they now flood. By their 
they had highly irritated Philip. They dreaded the vio- 
| ence of his implacable temper. 'The Duke of Alva, a 


bad advanced from Milan to Naples, and 
ble troops on the frontiers of the Eccleſiaſtical State. 
While they, if deſerted by France, muſt not only relin- 
ment of the Spaniſh monarch, without one ally to proted 


to contend. 
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gave the Pope no manner of diſquiet. He truſted 6 
much to the honour of the French monarch, that he 
would not allow himſelf to think that Henry could forget 
ſo ſoon, or violate fo ſhamefully, all the ſtipulations in 


Emperor's wtklom, that he made no doubt of his refuſing 


many preceding negotiations, would terminate in nothing, 
But later and more certain intelligence joon convinced 
him that in political affairs no reaſoning is more fallacious, 
than, becauſe an event is amprobable, to conclude that it 
nexpected concluſion 
of the truce filled Paul with aftoniſhment and terror, 
The Cardinal of Lorrain durſt not encounter that ftorm 


abruptly from Rome, he left to 
the Cardinal Tournon the difficult taſk of attempting to 


ſooth Paul and his nephews. ' They were fully ſenſible of 


s with France, which were no longer fecret, 


miniſter, fitted as well by his abilities as by the ſeverity of 
his nature, for executing all Philip's rigorous ſchemes, 
| began to aſſem- 


quiſh all the hopes of dominion and ſovereignty to which 
their ambition aſpired, but remain expoſed to the reſent- 


| | png un ee LE; 


them againſt an enemy with whom they were ſo little able 
UnDEex theſe circumſtances, Paul had Wen 0 the 


tempts to arts of negotiation and intrigue, of which the Papal court 
— the Knows well how to avail it ſelf in order to ward off any 


calamity threatened by an enemy ſuperior in power. He 
affected to approve highly of the truce, as an happy ex- 
pedient for putting a ſtop to the effuſion of Chriſtian 
blood. He expreſſed his warmeſt wiſhes that it might 
prove the forerunner of a definitive peace, He exhorted 


the 
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he rival Princes to embrace this favourable apportunity Book Xl. 


of letting on foat a negotiation for that purpole, and oi. 


fered, as their common father, to be mediator between 3558. 
them. Under this pretext, he appointed Cardinal Rebiba 


Inis nuncio to the court of Bruſſels, and his nephew Car- 
dinal Caraffa to that of Paris. The publick inſtrugtions 


given to both were the ſame; that they ſhauld uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours to prevail with the two monaichs te 
accept of the Pope's mediation, that by means of it, 
peace might be re-eftabliſhed, and meaſures might be 
taken far aſſembling a general council. But under this 
ſpecious appearance of zeal for attaining objects ſo deſira- 
ble in themſelves, and ſo becoming his facred character 
to purſue, Paul concealed very different intentions. 
Caraffa, beſides his publick inſtructions, received a pri- 


vate commiſſion to ſplicit the French King to renounce 


the treaty af truce, and to renew his engagements with 

the Holy See, and he was unpowered to ſpare neither 
entreaties, nor promiſes, nor bribes, in arder to gain that 

point. This, both the uncle and the nephew conſidered 

as the real end of the embaſly ; while the other ſerved 

to amuſe the vulgar, or to deceive the Emperor and his 
ſon. The Cardinal, accordingly, ſet out inſtantly for 1b May. 


Paris, and travelled with the greateſt expedition, while 
Rebiba was detained ſome weeks at Rome; aud when it 
became neceſlary for him to begin his journey, he receiv- 
ed ſecret arders to protraft it as much as poſſible, that 
the iſſue of Caraffa's negotiation might be known before 
he ſhould reach Bruſſels, and according to that, proper 


directions might be given to him with regard to the tone 


which he ſhould 

and his ſon [I. , 5 = 
CAaRAarra made his entry into Paris with extraordinary His negoti 

pomp 3 and having preſented a conſegtated ſword to wc ior 

Henry as the protector, on whoie aid the Pope relied in < = 

the preſent exigency, he beſaught him not to difregard 

the intreatias of à parent in diſtreſs, but to employ that 

weapon which he gave him in his defence. This he re- 

preſented not only 25.2 duty of filial piety, but as an act 

of juſtice. As the Pope, from confidence in the aſſiſtance 

and ſupport which his late treaty with France entitled 

him to expect, had taken ſuch ſteps as had jrritated the 


{b] Pallay. lib. xiii. p. 169. Barnet Hift, of Refgem. ii. App. 30g. 
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Book XI. King of Spain, he conjure! Henry not to ſuffer Paul and 
his family to be cruſhed under the weight of that reſent- 


y 


ment which they had drawn on themſelves merely by 
their attachment to France. Together with this argu- 
ment addrefled to his generoſity, he employed another 
which he hoped would work on his ambition. He af- 
firmed that now was the time, when, with the moſt cer- 


tain proſpect of ſucceſs, he might attack Philip's domi- 


nions in Italy; that the flower of the veteran Spaniſh 


bands had periſhed in the wars of Hungary, Germany, 
and the Low-Countries; that the Emperor had left * 


ſon an exhauſted treaſury, and kingdoms drained of men; 

that he had. no longer to contend with the abilities, the 
experience, and good fortune of Charles, but with a 
monarch ſcarce ſeated on his throne, unpractiſed in com- 
mand, odious to many of the Italian ſtates, and dreaded 


= all; that the Pope, who had already levied ſoldiers, 


would bring a conſiderable army into the field, which 
when joined by a ſufficient number of French troops, 


might by one briſk and ſudden effort, drive the Spani- 


Their ef- 
ſeQ. 


July ; 5 M 


| ards out of Naples, and add to' the crown of France a 


kingdom, the conqueſt of which had been the great ob- 


ject of all his predeceſſors during half a century, and the 


chief motive ot all their expeditions into Italy. 


Every word Caraffa ſpoke made a deep impreſſion on 
Henry; conſcious, on the one hand, that the Pope had 


juſt cauſe to reproach him with not having conſulted the 


laws either of generoſity or of 'decency, when he re- 


vounced his league with him, and had agreed to the truce 


of Vaucelles ; and eager, on the other hand, not only to 


diſtinguiſh his reign by a conqueſt, which three former 
monarchs had attempted without ſucceſs, but likewiſe to 

acquire an eſtabliſnment of ſuch dignity and value for one 
of his ſons. Reverence, howefer, for the "oath, by 
which he had fo lately confirmed the truce of Vaucelles; $- 


the extreme old age of the Pope, whole death might oc · 
caſion an entire revolution in the political ſyſtem of Italy; 


together with the repreſentations of Montmorency, who 


repeated all the arguments that he had uled againſt tlie 
firſt league with Paul, and pointed out the great and im- 
mediate advamages which France derived from the truce ; 


kept Herry fer ſometime in ſuſpenſe, and might poſſibly 


have outweighed all Caraffa's arguments. But the Car- 


dinal was not ſuch a novice in the arts of intrigue and ne- 
Fotiation, as not 10 have expedients ready for removing 


or 
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or ſurmounting all theſe obſtacles. To obviate the ki 
— with regard to his oath, he produced powers trot 
the Pope to abſolve him from the obligation of it. By 
_ way of ſecurity againſt any danger which he might ap- 
prehend from the Pope's death, he engaged that his un- 
cle would make fuch a nomination of Cardinals, as ſhould 


ive Henry the abſolute command of the next election, 


and enable him to place in the Papal chair a perſon en- 
tirely devoted to his intereſt. 

IN order to counterbalance the effect of the Confla- 

ble's opinion and influence, he employed not only the 

active talents of the Duke of Guiſe, and the eloquenee of 

his brother the Cardinal of Lorrain, but the addreſs of 

the Queen, aided by the more powerful arts of Diana of 


Poitiers, who, unfortunately for France, co-operated 
with Catharine in this point, though ſhe took pleaſure, 


on almoſt every other occaſion, to thwart and mortity 
her. They, by their united ſolicitations, eaſily ſwayed 
the King, who leaned of his own accord to that fide, to- 


wards which. they wiſhed him to incline. All Montmo-. 


rency's prudent remonſtrances were diſregarded ; the nun- 


cio abſolved Henry from his oath ; and he ſigned a new July 31. 


league with the Pope, which rekindled the flames of war 
both in Italy and in the Low-Countries. 

As ſoon as Paul was informed by his nephew that VEE 

was a fair proſpe& of his ſucceding in this negotiation, 

he diſpatched a meſſenger after the nuncio Rebiba, with 


orders to return to Rome, without proceeding to Bruſſels. Philip. 


As it was now no longer neceſlary to preſerve that tone of 


moderation, which ſuited the character or a mediator, 


and which he had affected to aſſume, or to put any far- 
ther reſtraint upon his reſentment againſt Philip, he bold- 
ly threw off the maſk, and took ſuch violent ſteps as ren- 


dered a rupture unavoidable. He ſeized and impriſoned 


the Spaniſh envoy at his court. He excommunicated the 
Colonna's; and having deprived Mark Antonio, the 


head of that family, of the dukedom of Paliana, he 


granted that dignity, together with the territory annexed 


tv it, to his nephew the Count of Montorio. He - ang 


a legal information to be preſented in the conſiſtory of 

Cardinals againſt Philip, ſetting forth. that he, notwith- 
ſtanding the fidelity and allegiance due by him to the 
Holy See, of which he held the crown of Naples, had 
not only aborded a retreat in his dominions to the 
Ce "Y 
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Book XI. Colonna's, whom the Pope had exchmmunidated and 
declared rebels, but had furniſhed: them with arms, and 
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1386. was ready, in oonjundtion with them, to invade the Ec- 


July 27. 


ſcrup les. 


taking arms againſt the Vi 


cleſiaſtical. State in an hoſtile manner; chat ſuch conduct 


in a vaſſal was to be deemed treaſon againſt his liege 
lord, the puniſhment of which was the forfeiture of his 
fiet. Upon this the: eonſiftoriab advocate requeſted the 


| Pope to take cognizance of the cauſe, and to appoint a 


day for hearing of it, when he would make good every 


article of the charge, and expect from his juſtice that 


ſentence which the heinouſneſs. of Philip's crimes merited. 
Paul, whoſe pride was highly flattered with the idea of 
trying and paſſing judgment on ſo great a King, aſſented 
to his requeſt; and as if it had been no leſs eaſy to ex- 
ecute than to pronounce: ſentence,. declared that he would 


coniult with the Cardinals concerning the formalities re- 
quiſite in conducting the trial. [i]. 
Philip's fo- Bur while Paul allowed kis- | 
_ perftitious drive him on with fuck headſong impetuoſity, Philip 
He: had 


pride and reſontme nt to 


diſcovered an amazing moderation on his part. 


been taught by the Spaniſh» ecclefiaſticks' who had the 
charge ot his education, a profound: veneration for the 
Holy See. This fentiment,. which had been, earby in- 


fuſed, grew up with him as he advanced: in years, and 
eſſion of his mind, which was naturally 


thoughtful, ſerious, and prone to! ſuperſtinon; When 


he foreſaw a rupture with the Pope approaching;. he had 
ſuch: violent ſcruples with reſpe&: ts the lawfulneſs of 


cægerent of Chriſt, and the 
common father of all Chriſtians, that he conſulted” fome 
Spaniſh divines upon that point; 'Though they, with 
the uſual dexterity: of caſuiſts in accommodating their 
reſponſes to the circumſtances of thoſs whu apply to 
them for ditection, aſſured him that, after! employing 
pray ers and: remonſtrances in: order to bring the Pope to 
reaſon, he had full right, both» by the laws of nature and 
of Chriſtianity, not only to defend himſelf when attack- 
ed, but to begin 2 if that were judged: the 
moſt r expedient, for prevent] 

* nd injuſtice: Yea Philiy ſhll-deliberated 
and: delayed, conſidering it as a. molt cruel misfortune, 


Pl, Ballas. üb. w in- 


the effects of 
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that his adminiſtration. ſhould open with an attack on à Beek xt. 


ty reſpected [KI. 


perſon, whoſe facred function and character he ſo high- 8 
Ar laſt the Duke of Alva, who, in compliance with The Duke 


his maſter's ſeruples, had continued to negotiate long af- of Alva 
ter he ſhould have begun to act, finding Paul inexorable, . * 
and that every overture ef peace, and every appearance the Pope. 


of heſitation on his part increaſed the Pentiff's natural 


_ territories. His army did not exceed twelve thouſand 
men, but it was compoſed of veteran foldiers, and com- 
manded chiefly by thoſe Roman barons, whom Paul s 


and the animoſity of their leaders who fought in their 
own quarrel, and to recover their own eſtates, ſupplied 
the want of numbers. As none of the French forces were 
et arrived, Alva ſoon became maſter of the Campagna 


diers, ill diſciplined, and worſe commanded ; the gates 


of others being opened by the inhabitants, who were 


eager to receive back their ancient maſters. Alva, that 


he might not be taxed with impiety in ſeizing the patri- 


mony of the church, took poſſeſſion of the towns which 
capitulated, in the name of the college of cardinals, to 
which, or to the Pope that ſhould be choſen to ſucceed 
os he declared that he would immediately reſtore 
them. | | | - 


_ violence had driven into exile. The valeur ofthe troops, 


omana ; ſome cities being ſurrendered through the 
cowardice of the garriſons, which conſiſted of raw ſol- 


arrogance, took the field and entered the eccleſiaſtical Sept. 5- 


THE rapid progreſs of the Spaniards, whoſe light A truce be- 
troops made inroads to the gates of Rome, filled that city wren the 


daunted himſelf, was obliged to give way ſo far to the 
fears and ſolicitations of the Cardinals, as to ſend depu- 
ties to Alva in order to propoſe a ceſſation of arms. The 
Pope yielded the more readily, as he was ſenſible of a 
double advantage which might be derived from obtaining 
that point. It would deliver the inhabitants of Rome 
from their preſent terror, and would afford time for the 


arrival of the ſuccours which he expected from France. 


Nor was Alva unwilling to cloſe with the overture, both 
as he knew how deſirous his maſter was to terminate a 


war, which he had undertaken with reluQance, and as 


[k] Ferrer. Hiſt. de Eſpagne ix. 373. Herrera, i. 308. 10 
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with conſternation; and Paul, though inflexible and un- = 
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Book XI. his army was ſo much weakened by garriſoning the great 
—— number of towns which he had reduced, that it was 


1550, 


Nez. 


19. 


ſcarce in a condition to keep the field without freſh re- 
cruits. A truce was accordingly concluded firſt for ten, 
and afterwards for forty days, during which, various 
ſchemes of peace was propoſed, and perpetual negotiati- 


ons were carried on, but with no ſincerity on the part of 


the Pope. The return of his nephew the cardinal to 
Rome, the receipt of a cenſiderable ſum remitted by the 
Ning of France, the arrival of one body of French troops, 
together with the expectation of others which had begun 
their march, rendered him more arrogant than ever, and 
baniſhed all thoughts from his mind, but thoſe of war 
and revenge [1]. 


II] Pallav. lib, ziii. 177. Thuan. lib. xvii. 5383, Mem. de Ribiet, 
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'T HILE theſe operations or intrigues kept the Bock XII. 
Pope and Philip buſy and attentive, the Empe- x 
ror diſentangled himſelf finally from all the affairs of this _ "55% 
world, and ſet out for the place of his retreat. He had eu ar. 
hitherto retained the Imperial dignity not from any un- tempt to 
willingneſs to relinquiſh it, for after having reſigned the —_ * 
real and extenſive authority that he enjoyed in his heredi- — 
tary dominions, to part with the limited and often ideal 
juriſdiction, which belongs to an elective crown, was no 
great ſacrifice. His ſole motive for delay was to gain a 
few months, for making one trial more, in order to ac- 
compliſh his favourite ſcheme in behalf of his ſon. At 
the very time Charles ſeemed to be moſt ſenſible of the 
vanity of worldly grandeur, and when he appeared to be 
quitting it not only with indifference, but with contempt, 
the vaſt ſchemes of ambition, which had ſo long occupied 
and engroſſed his mind, till kept poſſeſſion of it. He 
could not think of leaving his ſon, among the Princes of 
Europe, in a rank inferior to that which he himſelf had 
held. As he had, ſome years before, made a fruitleſs at- 
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don, he was ſtill unwilling to relinqui 
project as chimerical or unattainable. 


proves un- 


fucceſsful. 


THE REIGN OF THE 
tempt to ſecure the Imperial crown to Philip, that by 
uniting it to the kingdoms of Spain, and the dominions 
of the houſe of Burgundy, he might put it in his power 
to-proſecute, with a better proſpect of ſucceſs, thoſe great 


plans, which his own infirmities had . him to aban- 
this flattering 


NoTwiTHSTANDING the repulſe which he had for- 
merly met with from his brother Ferdinand, he renewed 
his ſolicitations with freſh importunity, and during the 


ſummer, had tried every art, and employed every argu- 


ment, which he thought could induce him to quit the Im- 
perial throne to Philip, and to accept of the inveſtiture of 
ſome province, either in Italy, or in the Low-Countries, 
as an equivalent [*]. But Ferdinand, who was ſo firm 
and inflexible with regard to this point, that he had paid 


no regard to the ſolicitations of the Emperor, even when 


they were enforced with all the weight of authority, 


which accompanies ſupreme power, received the over- 


that now, which he had attempted formerly 


ture, that now came from him in the ſituation to which 
he had deſcended, with greater indifference, and would 
not deign to liſten to it. Charles, aſhamed of his own 


credulity in having imagined that he _ accompliſh 
without ſuc- 


_ ceſs, deſiſted finally from his ſcheme. He then reſigned 


manic body, to his brother the Ki 
_ Avguſt 27. 


the government of the Empire, and having transferred 
all his claims of obedience and allegiance from the Ger- 
of the Romans, he 
executed a deed to that effect, with all the formalities, 
requiſite in ſuch an important tranſaction. The inſtru- 


ment of reſignation he committed to William Prince of 
Orange, ard impowered him to lay it before the college 


Charles 


ſets out 


For Spain. 


of electors [b] 

Nor hix now remained to detain Charles from that 
retreat for which he languiſned. Every thing having been 
prepared ſome time for his voyage, he ſet out for Zuit- 
burg in Zealand, where the fleet had orders to rendez- 
vous. In his way thither he paſſed through Ghent, and 
after ſtopping there a few days, to indulge that tender 
and pleafant melancholy, which ariſes in the mind of 


8 Ambaſſades des Noailles, tom. v. 356. 
b] Goldaſt. Conſtit. Imper. pars i. 576. 


ever) 
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every man in the decline of life, on viſiting the place of Book XII. 


his nativity, and viewing the ſcenes and objects familiar 
to him in his early youth, he purſued his journey accom- 


panied by his ſon Philip, his daughter the archdutcheſs, 


his ſiſters the dowager Queens of France and Hungary, 
Maximilian his ſon-in-law, and a numerous retinue of the 
Flemiſh nobility. Before he went on board, he diſmiſſed 


them, with marks of his attention or regard, and taking 


leave of Philip with all the tenderneſs of a father who 


embraced his ſon for the laſt time, he ſet fail on the ſe- 


venteenth of September under convoy of a large fleet of 
Spaniſh, Flemiſh, and Engliſh ſhips. He. declined a 


preſſing invitation, from the Queen of England, to land 


in ſome part of her dominions, in order to refreſh himſelf, 


and that ſhe might have the comfort of ſeeing him once 


more. It cannot ſurely, ſaid he, be agreeable to a Queen 


to receive a viſit from a father-in-law, who is now nothing 


more than a private gentleman. 


His voyage was proſperous and agreeable, and he ar- His arrival 


rived at Laredo in Biſcay on the eleventh day after he 
left Zealand. As ſoon as he landed, he fell proſtrate on 
the ground; and conſidering himſelf now as dead to the 
world, he kiſſed the earth, and faid, © Naked came [ 


out of my mother's womb, and naked I now return to 


thee, thou common mother of mankind.” From Laredo 


he purſued his journey to Burgos, carried by his atten- 


dants ſometimes in a chair, and ſometimes in a horſe lit- 
ter, ſuffering exquiſite pain at every ſtep, and advancing 
with the greateſt difficulty. Some of the Spaniſh nobility 
repaired to Burgos in order to pay court to him, but they 
were ſo few in number, and their attendance was ſo ne- 
gligent, that Charles obſerved it, and felt, for the firſt 


time, that he was no longer a Monarch. Accuſtomed 


from his early youth to the dutiful and officious reſpect 
with which thoſe who poſſeſs ſovereign power are at- 
tended, he had received it with the credulity common to 
Princes, and was weak enough to be meriiteg, when he 
now diſcovered, that he had been indebted to his fortune, 
for much of that obſequious regard, which he had fondly 
thought was paid to his perſonal qualities. But though 
he might have ſoon learned to forget the levity of his ſub- 
jects, or to have deſpiſed their neglect, he was more 
deeply afflicted with his ſon's ingratitude, who, forgetti 
already how much he owed to his father's bounty, oblig- 
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nm the firſt moiety of that ſmall penſion, which was all 
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The place 


that he had reſerved of ſo many kingdoms. As without 
this ſum, Charles could not diſmiſs his domeſticks with 
ſuch rewards as their ſervices merited, or his generoſity 
had deſtined for them, he could not help expreſſing both 
furpriſe and diffatisfaQtion [b]. At laſt the money was 
paid, and Charles having diſmiſſed a great number of his 
_ domeſtics, whoſe attendance he thought would be fuper- 
fluous or cumberſome in his retirement, he proceeded to 
Valladolid. There he took a laſt and tender leave of his 
two ſiſters, whom he would not permit to accompany him 
to his ſolitude, though they entreated it with tears, not 
only that they might have the conſolation of contributing 
by their attendance and care to mitigate or to ſooth his 
ſufferings, but that they might reap inſtruction and bene- 
fit by joining with him in thoſe pious exerciſes, to which 
he had conſecrated the remainder of his days. 
From Valladolid he continued his journey to Plazen- 
cia in Eſtremadura. He had paſſed through that city a 
great many years before, and having been ſtruck at that 
time with the delightful fituation of the monaſtery of St. 
Juſtus belonging to the order of St. Jerome, not many 
miles diftant from that place, he had then obſerved to 
ſome of his attendants, that this was a ſpot to which Dio- 
cleſian might have retired with pleaſure. The impreſſion 
had remained ſo ſtrong on his mind, that he pitched on it 
as the place of his retreat. It was ſeated in a vale of no 
great extent, watered by a ſmall brook, and furrounded 
by riſing grounds, covered with lofty trees; both from 
the nature of the foil, and temperature of the cli- 
mate, it was eſteemed the moſt healthful and delicious 
ſituation. in Spain. Some months before his reſignation, 
he had ſent an archite& thither, to add a new nt 
to the monaſtery, for his accommodation; but he gave 
ſtri& orders that the ſtile of the building ſhould be ſuch 
as ſuited his preſent ſtation, rather than his former dig- 
nity. It conſiſted only of fix rooms, four of them in the 
form of Friars cells, with naked walls; and the other two, 
each twenty feet ſquare, were hung with brown cloth, 
and furniſhed in the moſt ſimple manner. They were all 


[b] Strada de Bello Belg. lib. i. g. 


level 
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level with the ground; with a door on one ſide into a 
den, of which Charles himſelf had given the plan, and 


had filled it with various plants, which he propoſed to 
cultivate with his own hands. On the other fide it 
communicated with the chapel of the monaſtery, in which 
he was to perform his devotions. Into this humble re- 


treat, ſcarce ſufficient for the comfortable accommoda- Feb 


tion of a private gentleman, did Charles enter, with 
twelve domeſticks only. He buried there, in ſolitude 
and filence, his grandeur, his ambition, together with all 
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thoſe vaſt projects, which, during half a century, had 


alarmed and agitated Europe, filling every kingdom in 


it, by turns, with the terror of his arms, and the dread 


of being ſubjected to his power [J. 


THe contraſt between Charles's conduct, and that of Contraſt be- 
the Pope at this junQure, was ſo obvious, that it ſtruck degeritn , 
even the moſt careleſs obſervers; nor was the compariſon Charles and 


which they made much to Paul's advantage. The for- the Pope. 


mer, 2 conqueror, born to reign, long accuſtomed to the 


ſplendor which 9 — ſupreme power, and to thoſe 
wy and intereſting ſcenes in which an active ambition 


engaged him, quitted the world, at an early period 


of life, that he might cloſe the evening of his days 


in tranquillity, and ſecure ſome interval for ſober thought, 
and ſerious recollection. The latter, a prieſt, who had 
paſſed the early part of his life in the ſhade of the ſchools, 


and in the ſtudy of the ſpeculative ſciences, who was 


ſeemingly ſo detached from the world, that he had ſhut 
himſelf up for many years in the ſolitude of a cloiſter, 
and who was not raiſed to the Papal throne until he had 


reached the extremity of old age, diſcovered at once all 


the impetuoſity of youthful ambition, and engaged in vaſt 
ſchemes, in order to accompliſh which, he ſcrupled not 


to ſcatter the ſeeds of diſcord and to kindle the flames. 


of war in every corner of Europe. But Paul, regard- 


leſs of the opinion and cenſures of mankind, held on his 
own courſe with his wonted arrogance and violence. 


Theſe, although they ſeemed already to have exceed- 


ed all bounds, roſe to a ſtill greater height, upon the ar- 
rival of the duke of Guiſe in Italy. 


Tur which the two Princes of Lorrain foreſaw and 8 
deſired, had happened. The duke of Guiſe was entruſt- wh 


Ie] Sandor. ii. 607, & Zuniga. 110. Thuan, lib. xviii. Cog. 11. 
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Book XII. ed with the command of the army appointed to march to 


——the Pope's aſſiſtance. It conſiſted of twenty thouſand 
1557. men, of the beſt troops in the ſervice of France. So high 

| was the Duke's reputation, and ſuch the general expeQa- 

tion of beholding ſome extraordinary exertion of his cou- 

rage and abilities in a war, into which he had precipitated 


his country, chiefly with the deſign of gaining a field 


where he might diſplay his own talents, that many of the 
French nobility, who had no command in the troops em- 
ployed, accompanied him as volunteers. This army paſ- 
| ſed the Alps in a rigorous ſeaſon, and advanced towards 


Rome, without any oppoſition from the Spaniards, who, 


as they were not ſtrong enough to adi in different parts, 
had collected all their forces in one body on the frontiers 

of Naples, for the defence of that kingdom. 
The Pope EMBOLDENED by the approach of the French, the 
oi ho- Pope let looſe all the fury of his reſentment againſt Phi- 
azainſt Phi-Iip, which, notwithſtanding the natural violence of his 
lip. temper, prudential conſiderations had hitherto obliged 
February him to keep under ſome reſtraint. He named commiſſi- 
12. oners, whom he impowered to paſs judgment in the ſuit, 
which the conſiſtorial advocate had commenced againſt 
Philip, in order to prove that he had forfeited the crown 
of Naples, by taking arms againſt the Holy See, of 
April 9. which he was a vaſſal. He recalled all the nuncios re- 
ident in the courts of Charles V. of Philip, or of any of 
their allies. This was levelled chiefly againſt Cardinal 
Pole, the Papal legate in the court of England, whoſe 
at merit, in having contributed' ſo ſuccesfully to re- 
concile that kingdom to the church of Rome, together 
with the expectation of farther ſervices that he might 
perform, was not ſufficient to ſcreen him from the reſent- 
ment which he had incurred by his zealous endeavours to 
re-eſtabliſh peace between the houſe of Auſtria and 
France. He commanded an addition to be made to the 
anathemas annually denounced againſt the enemies of the 
church on Maunday-Thurſday, whereby he inflicted the 
cenſure of excommunication on the authors of the late 
invaſion of the eccleſiaſtical territories, whatever their 
rank or dignity might be; and, in conſequence of this, 
the uſual prayers for the Emperor were omitted next day 
in the Pope's chapel [d]. 9 


[4] Pal. lib, xiii. 180. Mem. de Ribler, ii. 678. 
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Bur while the Pope indulged himſelf in theſe wild and Book XII. 
childiſh ſallies of rage, he either negleQed, or it exceed- — alice 
ed his power, to take ſuch meaſures as would have ren- *'557* 
dered his reſentment really formidable, and fatal to his 
enemies. For, when the Duke of Guiſe entered Rome, 
where he was received with a triumphal pomp, which 
would have been more ſuitable if he had been returning 
from having terminated the war with glory, than when 
he was going to begin it with a doubtful chance of ſuc- 
ceſs, he found none of the preparations for war in ſuch 
forwardriefs as Caraffa had promiſed, or he had expected. 
The Papal troops were far inferior in number to the quo- His military 
ta ſtipulated ; no magazines ſufficient for their ſubſiſtence preparati- 
were formed; nor was money for paying them provided. nw 
The Venetians, agreeably to that cautious maxim which 
the misfortunes of their ſtate had firſt led them to adopt, 
and which was now become a fundamental principle in 
their policy, declared their reſolution to preſerve an ex- 
act neutrality, without taking any part in the quarrels of 
Princes ſo far their ſuperiors in power. The other Italian 
ſtates were either openly united in league with Philip, or 
ſecretly wiſhed ſucceſs to his arms againſt a Pontiff, whoſe | 
inconſiderate ambition had rendered Italy once more the 
ſeat of war. h | . | 
Tux Duke of Guiſe perceived that the whole weight Duke, of 
of the war would devolve on him ; and became ſenſible, 1 
though too late, how imprudent it is to rely, in the 'ex= 
ecution of great enterprizes, on the aid of feeble allies. 
Puſhed on, however, by the Pope's impatience for acti- 
on, as well as by his own deſire of performing ſomething 
of what he had ſo confidently undertaken, he marched April 13. 
towards Naples, and began his operations. But the fuc- 
ceſs of theſe fell far ſhort of his former reputation, of what 
the world expected, and of what he himſelf had promiſed. *_ 
He opened the campaign with the ſiege of Civetella, a 
town of ſome importance on the Neapolitan frontier. But 
the obſtinacy with which the Spaniſh governor defended 
it, baffled all the impetuous efforts of the French valour, 
and obliged Guiſe, after a ſiege of three weeks, to retire 
from the town with diſgrace. He endeavoured to wipe 
off that ſtain, by advancing boldly towards the Duke of 
Alva's camp, and — him battle. But that "prudent 
commander, ſenſible of all the advantages of ſtanding on 
the defenſive before an invading enemy, declined an en- 
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Book XII, gagement, and kept within his entrenchments; and ad. 
Y——— hering to his plan with the ſteadineſs of a Caſtilian, elud- 
1557 ed with great addreſs all Guiſe's ſtratagems, to draw 
him into action [<]. Meanwhile, ſickneſs waſted the 


French army; violent diſſenſions had ariſen between 


Guiſe and the commander of the Pope's forces; the Spa- 
niards renewed their incurſions into the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate; the Pope, when he found, inſtead of the conqueſts 
and triumphs which he had fondly expected, that he 


could not ſecure his own territories from depredation, 


murmured, complained, and began to talk of peace. The 

duke of Guiſe, mortified to the laſt degree with having 
 aQed ſuch an inglorious part, not only ſolicited his court 

either to reinforce his army, or to recall him, but urged 

Paul to fulfil his engagements; and called on Cardinal 
Caraffa, fometimes with reproaches, and ſometimes with 

threats, to make good theſe magnificent promiſes, from a 

raſh confidence in which he had adviſed his maſter to re- 

nounce the truce of Vaucelles, and to join in league with 

Hoſtlitie Bur while the French affairs in Italy were in this 
in the Low- 


Countries. Low- Countries, which called the duke of Guiſe from a 


ſtation wherein he could acquire no honour, to the moſt 
dignified and important charge which could be committed 
to a ſubjea. As ſoon as the French had diſcovered their 
purpoſe of violating the truce of Vaucelles, not only by 
ſending an army into Italy, but by attempting to ſurprize 
| ſome of the frontier towns in Flanders, Philip, though 


willing to have avoided a rupture, determined to pro- 


ſecute the war with ſuch ſpirit, as ſhould make his ene- 
mies ſenſible, that his father had not erred, when he 
judged him to be ſo capable of government, that he had 
- given up the reins into his hands, As he knew that Hen- 


ry had been at great expence in fitting out the army un- 
der the duke of Guiſe, and that his r was hardly 
e 


1 able to anſwer the exorbitant and endleſs demands of a 
diſtant war, he foreſa that all his operations in the Low- 

Countries muſt, of conſequence, be feeble, and be con- 
1 ſidered only as ſecondary to thoſe in Italy. For that rea- 


| | N vide de Felipe 151.  Thuan. „ AxViii. 614. 
Pallav, lib. xiii. 181. Burn. 55, app. 317. (f] * 0 lib. * 
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wretched ſituation, an unexpected event happened in the 
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ſon, he prudently reſolved to make his principal effort in Book XII. 
that place where he expected the French to be weakeſt, 
and to bend his chief force againſt that quarter where _ — 
would feel a blow moſt ſenſibly. With this view, he a- 
ſembled in the Low-Countries an army of about fifty 
thouſand men, the Flemings ſerving him on this occaſion 
with that active zeal, which ſubjects are wont to exert 
in obeying the commands of a new ſovereign. But Phi- 
lip, cautious and provident, even at that early period of 
life, did not reſt all his hopes of ſucceſs on that formida- 
ble force alone. N 1 
Hz had been labouring for ſome time to engage the Philip en- 
Engliſh to eſpouſe his quarrel; and though it was mani- — 2 
feſtly the intereſt of that kingdom to maintain a ſtrict Eagland in 
neutrality, and the people themſelves were ſenſible of the the war. 
advantages which they derived from it; though he knew 7 
how odious his name was to the Engliſn, and how averſe 
they would be to co-operate with him in any meaſure, he 
nevertheleſs did not deſpair of accompliſhing his point. 
He relied on the affection wherewith'the Queen doated 
on him, which was ſo violent, that even his coldneſs and 
neglect had not extinguiſhed it, he knew her implicit 
reverence for his opinion, and her fond defire of gratify- 
ing him in every particular. That he might work on 
theſe with greater facility, and more certain ſucceſs, he 
ſet out for England. The Queen who, during her huſ- 
band's abſence, had languiſhed in perpetual dejection, 
reſumed freſh ſpirits on his arrival; and without paying 
the leaſt attention either to the intereſt or to the inclina- 
tions of, her people, entered warmly into all his ſchemes. 
In vain did her privy- council remonſtrate againſt the 
imprudence as well as danger of involving the nation 
in an unneceſſary war; in vain did they put her in 
mind of the ſolemn treaties of peace ſubſiſting be- 
tween England and France, which the conduct of that 
nation had afforded her no pretext to violate. Mary, 
ſoothed by Philip's careſſes, or intimidated by the threats 
which his aſcendant over her emboldened him at ſome 
times to throw out, was deaf toevery thing that could be 
_ urged in oppoſition to his ſentiments, and inſiſted with 
the greateſt vehemence on an immediate declaration of 
War againſt France. The council, though all Philip's ad- 

dreſs and Mary's authority were employed to gain or over- 
awe them, ſtruggled long, and yielded at laſt, not from 

: conviction, 


9 
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Book XII. conviction, but merely from deference to the will of their 
= ſovereign. War was declared againſt France, the only 
1 one perhaps againſt that kingdom into which the Engliff 
ceeuer entered with reluctance. As Mary knew the averſi- 
on of the nation to this meaſure, ſhe durſt not call a par- 
liament in order to raiſe money for carrying on the war. 
She ſupplied this want, however, by a ſtrain of preroga- 
tive; and levied large ſums on her ſubje&s by her own 
authority. This enabled her to aſſemble a ſafficient bo- 
dy of troops, and to ſend eight thouſand men under the 
conduct of the earl of Pembroke to join Philip's army [s]. 
' Operatios PHILIP, who was not ambitious of military glory, 
of Philip's gave the command of his army to Emanuel Philibert, 
Low. Coon. duke of Savoy, and fixed his own reſidence at Cambray, 
tries. that he might be at hand to receive the earlieſt intelli- 
gence of his motions, and to aid him with his counſels. 
The duke opened the campaign with a maſterly ſtroke 
of addreſs, which juſtified Philip's choice, and difcover- 
ed ſuch a ſuperiority of genius over the French generals, 
as almoſt enſured ſucceſs in his nt operations. He 
appointed the general rendezvous of his troops at a place 
conſiderably diſtant from the couutry which he deſtine 
to be the ſcene of action; and having kept the enemy in 
ſuſpenſe for a good time with regard to his intentions, he 
at laſt deceived them ſo effectually by the variety of his 
marches and counter-marches, that they concluded that 
he meant to bend all his force againſt the province of 
Champagne, and would attempt to penetrate into the 
kingdom on that fide. In conſequence of this opinion, 
they drew all their _ towards that quarter, and 
_ reinforcing the garriſons there, left the towns on other 
parts of the frontier deſtitute of troops ſufficient to defend 
them. | | 2 $1 | 9 Ws: + On | 
EMANVUEL, as ſoon as he perceived that this feint had 
its full effect, turned ſuddenly to the right, advanced by 
rapid marches into Picardy, and ſending his cavalry, in 
which he was extremely ſtrong, before him, inveſted St. 
Quintin. This was a town deemed in that age of conſi- 
derable ſtrength, and of great importance, as there were 
few fortified cities between it and Paris. 'The fortificati- 
ons, however, had been much negleQed, the garriſon 


le] Carte li. 337. 
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weakened by draughts ſent towards Champagne, did not Book XII. 

amount to a fifth part of the number requiſite for its de ——V << 
fence; and the governor, though a brave officer, was *557 
neither of rank, nor authority, equal to the command in 

a place of ſo much conſequence, beſieged by ſuch a for- 

midable army. A few days muſt have put the Duke of 
Savoy in poſſeſſion of the town, if the admiral de Colig- 

ny, who thought it concerned his honour to attempt ſav- 
ing a place of fuch importance to his country, and which 
lay within his juriſdiction as governor of Picardy, had 
not taken the gallant reſolution of throwing himſelf into 
it, with fuch a body of men as he could collect of a ſud- 
den. This reſolution he executed with great intrepidity, 
and conſidering the nature of the enterprize, with no 
contemptible ſucceſs; for though one half of his ſmall 
body was cut off, he, with the other, broke through the 
enemy, -and entered the town. The unexpeQed arrival 
of an officer of ſuch high rank and reputation, and who 
had expoſed himſelf to ſuch danger in order to join them, 
inſpired the deſponding garriſon with courage. Every 
thing that the admiral's great ſkill and experience in the 
art of war could ſuggeſt, for annoying the enemy, or de- 
fending the town, was attempted; and the citizens as 
well as the garriſon ſeconding his zeal with equal ardour, 
ſeemed to be determined that they would hold out to the 
= and facrifice themſelves in order to fave their coun- 
ir Duke of Savoy, whom the Engliſh under the The French 
Earl of Pembroke, joined about this time, puſhed on the 3 — 
ſiege with the greateſt vigour. An army ſo numerous, 3 
and ſo well ſupplied with every thing requiſite, carried on 
its approaches with great advantage * a garriſon 
which was ſtill ſo feeble that it durſt ſeldom venture to 
diſturb or retard the enemies operations by fallies. The 
admiral, ſenſible of the approaching danger and unable 
to avert it, acquainted his uncle the conſtable Montmo- 
rency, who had the command of the French army, with 
his ſituation, and pointed out to him a method by which 
he might throw relief into the town. The conſtable, 
ſolicitous to ſave a town, the loſs of which would open a 
paſſage for the enemy into the heart of France; and ea- 
ger to extricate his nephew out of that perilous ſituation, 


Ib] Thuan. lib. zix. 647. 
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in which zeal for the publick had engaged him; reſolved, 


though aware of the danger, to attempt what he defired. 


With this view he marched from La Fere towards St. 


Quintin at the head of his army, which was not by one 


the command of a body of choſen men to Coligny's bro- 


Half ſo numerous as that of the enemy, and having given 


ther Dandelot who was colonel general of the French in- 


fantry, he ordered him to force his way into the town by 
that avenue which the admiral had repreſented as moſt 
practicable, while he himſelf with the mean army would 
give the alarm to the enemies camp on the oppoſite ſide, 


and endeavour to draw all their attention towards that 


Auguft 10. 


ſelves into the utmoſt confuſion; and being attacked by 


quarter. Dandelot executed his orders with greater in- 
trepidity than conduct. His ſoldiers ruſhed on with ſuch 
headlong impetuoſity, that though it broke the firſt body 
of the enemy which ſtood in their way, it threw them- 


freſh troops which cloſed in upon them on every ſide, 
the greater part of them were cut in pieces, Dandelot, 


The battle 
of St. Quin 


with about five hundred of the moſt adventrous, and 


moſt fortunate, maki 
MEe4anwHILE the 


good his entrance into. the town. 
ſtable, in executing his part of 


the plan, advanced fo near the camp of the beſiegers, as 
rendered it impoſſible to retreat with ſafety in the face of 


_ anenemy ſo much ſuperior in number. The Duke of Savoy 


inſtantly perceived Montmorency's error, and prepared, 


to avail himſelf of it. He drew up his army in order of 


with the preſence of mind and abilities of a great general, 


battle, with the greateſt expedition, and watching the 


the count of Egmont to fall on their rear, while he, at 


French retired at firſt in perfect order, and with a good 


moment when the French began to file off towards La 
Fere, he detached all his cavalry under the command of 


the head of his infantry, advanced to ſupport him. The 


- countenance ; but when they ſaw Egmont draw near with 


his formidable body of cavalry, the ſhock of which they 
were conſcious that they could not withſtand, the proſpect 
of imminent danger, added to diſtruſt of their general, 
whoſe imprudence every ſoldier now perceived, ſtruck 


them with general conſternation. They began imſenſibly 


to quicken their pace, and thoſe in the rear began to 


them with the greateſt fury, and in a moment all their 


preſs ſo violently on ſuch as were before them, that in a 


ſhort time their march reſembled a flight rather than a 


retreat. Egmont, - obſerving their confufion, charged 


Genſdarmerie, 
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Genſdarmerie, the pride and ſtrength of the French ar- Bock XII. 
mies in that age, gave way and fled with precipitation 
The infantry, however, whom the conſtable, by his . 
preſence and authority, kept to their colours, ſtill conti- of the 
nued their retreat, until the enemy brought ſome pieces French. 
of cannon to bear upon their centre, which threw them 
into ſuch diſorder, that the cavalry renewing their at- 
tack, broke in, and the rout became univerſal. About 
four thouſand of the French fell in the field, and among 
thoſe the Duke of Anguyen a Prince of the blood, toge- 
ther with fix hundred gentlemen. The Conſtable, as 
ſoon as he perceived the fortune af the day to be irre- 
trievable, ruſhed into the thickeſt of the enemy, with a 

reſolution not to ſurvive the calamity, which his ill-con- 
duct had brought upon his country; but having received 

a dangerous wound, and being waſted with the loſs of 
blood, he was ſurrounded by fome Flemiſh officers, to 
whom he was known, who protected him from the vio- 
lence of the ſoldiers, and obliged him to furrender. Be- 
ſides the conſtable, the Dukes of Montpenſier and Lon- 
gueville, the Marechal St. André, many officers of diſ- 
tinction, three hundred gentlemen, and near four thou- 
ſand private ſoldiers were taken priſoners. All the co- 
lours belonging to the infantry, all the ammunition, and 
all the cannon, two pieces excepted, fell into the enemies 
= The victorious army did not loſe above fourſcore 

men [i]. 3 5 
= 155 battle, no leſs fatal to France than the ancient The rſt ef- 
victories of Creſy and Agincourt, gained by the Engliſh fees of it. 
on the ſame frontier, bore a more near reſemblance to | 
theſe, in the ſuddenneſs of the rout; in the raſhneſs of 
the commander in chief; in the number of perſons of 
note ſlain or taken; and in the ſmall loſs ſuſtained by the 
enemy. It filled France with equal conſternation. Many 
inhabitants of Paris with the ſame precipitancy and trepi- 
dation, as if the enemy had been already at their gates, 

vitted the city, and retired into the interior provinces. 

he King, by his preſence and exhortations, endeavour- 

ed to conſole and to animate ſuch as remained, and ap- 
plying himſelf with the greateſt diligence to repair the 
ruinous fortifications of the city, prepared to defend it 


[3] Thuan, 650. Harzi Annal. Brabant. ii. 692. Herrera, 291. 
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Bock XII. againſt the attack which he inſtantly expected. But hap- 
—— pily for France, Philip's caution, together with the intre- 


1557. 


Phitip re- 


pairs to his 


His delibe- 


rations con- 


cerning the 
proſecution 
of the war. 


pid firmneis of the Admiral de Coligny not only ſaved 
the capital from the danger to which it was expoſed, but 
gained the nation a ſhort interval, during which the peo- 
ple recovered from the terror and dejection occaſioned by 
a blow no leſs ſevere than unexpected, and Henry had lei- 
ſure to take meaſures for the publick ſecurity with the 
ſpirit which became the ſovereign of a powerful and mar- 
tial people. Ly 4 
PH1L1P, immediately after the battle, viſited the cam 
at St. Quintin, where he was received with all the exul- 
tation of military triumph ; and fuch were his tranſports 
of joy on account of an event, which threw ſo much luſ- 
tre on the beginning of his reign, that they ſoftened his 
ſevere and haughty temper, into an unuſual flow of cour- 
teſy. When the Duke of Savoy approached, and was 
Eneeling to kiſs his hands, he caught him in his arms, 
and embracing him with warmth, << It becomes me, ſays 
he, rather to kiſs your hands, which have gained me ſuch 
a glorious and almoſt bloodleſs victory.” " 
As ſoon as the rejoicings and congratulations on Phi- 
lip's arrival were over, a council of war was held in 
order to determine how they might improve their vic- 
tory to the beſt advantage. The Duke of Savoy, ſe- 


conded by ſeveral of the ableſt officers formed under 


Charles V. inſiſted: that they ſhould immediately relin- 
quiſh the ſiege of St. Quintin, the reduction of which 
was now an object below their attention, and advance 
directly towards Paris; that as there were neither troops 


to oppoſe, nor any town of ſtrength to retard their 


march, they might reach that capital while under the 
full impreſſion of the aſtoniſhment and terror occaſion- 


ed by the rout of the army, and take poſſeſſion of it 


without reſiſtance. But Philip, leſs adventrous or more 
prudent than his generals, preferred a moderate but 
certain advantage, to an enterprize of greater ſplen- 
dour, but of more doubtful ſucceſs. He repreſented to 
the council the infinite reſources of a kingdom ſo pow- 

erful as France; the great number as well as martial 
ſpirit of its nobles; their attachment to their ſovereign ; 
the vaſt advantages with which they could carry on 
war in their own territories; and the unavoidable de- 
ſtruction, which muſt be the conſequence of their pe- 


netrating 
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netrating too m_ into the enemy's country, before Book XII. |. 
they had ſecured ſuch a communication with their own, 

as might render a retreat ſafe, if upon any diſaſterous 557 

event that ſhould become neceſſary. On all theſe ac- 

counts, he adviſed the continuance of the fiege, and 

his generals acquieſced the more readily in his opinion, 

as they made no doubt of being maſters of the town in a 

few days, a loſs of time of fo little conſequence in the ex- 

ecution of their plan, that they might eaſily repair it by 

their ſubſequent activity [1]. F 
THE weakneſs of the fortifications, and the ſmall num- St. Quintia 

ber of the garriſon, which could no longer hope either Sons F.. 

for reinforcement, or relief, ſeemed to authoriſe this cal- Coligny, 

culation of Philip's generals. But, in making it, they 

did not attend ſufficiently to the character of Admiral de 

Coligny, who. commanded in the town. A courage un- 

diſmayed and undiſconcerted amidſt the greateſt dangers, 

an invention fruitful in reſources, a genius which rouzed 

and ſeemed to acquire new force upon every diſaſter, a 

talent of governing the minds of men, together with a 

capacity of maintaining his aſcendant over them even un- 

der circumſtances the moſt adverſe and diſtreſsful, were 

qualities which Coligny poſſeſſed in a degree ſuperior to 

any general of that age. Theſe qualities were peculiarly 

adapted to the ſtation in which he was now placed ; and 

as he knew the infinite importance to his country of every 

hour which he could gain at this junQure, he exerted 

| himſelf to the utmoſt in contriving how to protract the 

ſiege, and to detain the enemy from attempting any en- 

terprize more 1 to France. Such were the per- 

ſeverance and ſkill with which he conducted the defence, which is ta- 

and ſuch the fortitude and patience with which he ani- fete «+ | 

mated the garriſon, that though the Spaniards, the Fle- * 

mings, and the Engliſh, carried on the attack with all 

the ardour which national emulation inſpires, he held 

out the town ſeventeen days. He was taken priſoner, at Auguſt 2. 

laſt, on the breach, overpowered by the ſuperior number = 

of the enemy. | 5 


HxNRT availed himſelf, with the utmoſt activity, of cane bn 
the interval which the Admiral's well timed obſtinacy had e the de. 
afforded him. He appointed officers to collect the ſcat- fence of his 
tered remains of the conſtable's army; he iſſued orders kingdom. 


II Belcar. Commeontar. di Reb. Gallic. 901. 
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Book XII. for levying ſoldiers in every part of the kingdom; he com- 
——— manded the ban and arriere ban of the frontier provinces 


inſtantly to take the field, and to join the Duke of Ne. 
vers at Laon in Picardy ; he recalled the greater part of 
the veteran troops which ſerved under the Marechal 


Briſſac at Piedmont; he ſent courier after courier to the 


Duke of Guiſe, requiring him, together with all his ar- 
my, to return inſtantly for the defence of their country; 
he diſpatched one envoy to the Grand Seignior, to ſolicit 
the aſſiſtance of his fleet, and the loan of a ſum of mo- 


| ney; he ſent another into Scotland, to incite the Scots to 
invade the north of England, that by drawing Mary's at- 
tention to that quarter, 'he might prevent her from rein- 


forcing her troops which ſerved under Philip. Theſe ef- 
forts of the King were warmly ſeconded by the zeal of his 
ſubjects. The city of Paris granted him a free gift of 
towns 


imitated the liberality of the capital, and contributed 


in proportion. Several noblemen of diſtinQion engaged 
to garriſon and to defend at their own expence the towns 


which lay moſt expoſed to be attacked by the enemy. 
Nor was this general concern for the publick confined to 
communities alone, or to thoſe in the hi 


life, but diffuſing itſelf among perſons of every rank, each 


individual ſeemed diſpoſed to act with as much vigour as 
if the honour of the King, and the ſafety of the ſtate had 


depended on his perſonal efforts [m]. 

either to the prudent 
the French monarch for the ſecurity of 
his dominions, or to the ſpirit with which his ſubjects 
prepared to defend themſelves, perceived, when it was 
ity which could ne- 
ver be recalled, and that it was now vain to think of pe- 
netrating into the heart of France, He abandoned, there- 


fore, without much reluQance, a ſcheme which was too 


bold and hazardous to be perfectly le to his cau- 
tious temper; and employed his army, during 
mainder of the campaign, in the ſieges of Ham and Cate- 


let. Of theſe, he ſoon became maſter; and the reduc- 


tion of theſe two petty towns, together with the acquiſi- 


tion of St. Quintin, were all the advantages which he de- 


rived from one of the moſt deciſive viQories gained in 
lol Mer. de Ribier, u. 101, 703. 
chat 


ſphere of 
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that century. Philip himſelf, however, continued in Book XII. 
high exultation, on account of his ſucceſs; and as all his "YT 
paſſions were tinged with ſuperſtition, he, in memory of "Ow" 
the battle of St. Quintin, which had been fought 6n the 
day conſecrated to St. Laurence, vowed to build a 
church, a monaſtery, and a palace ſacred to that ſaint 
and martyr. Before the expiration of the year, he laid 
the foundation of an edifice, in which all theſe were 
united, at the Eſcurial in the neighbourhood of Madrid; 
and the ſame principle, which dictated the vow, directed 
the building. But the plan of the work was fo formed as 
to reſemble a gridiron, which, according to the legendary 
tale, had been the inſtrument of St. Laurence's martyr- 
dom. Notwithſtanding the vaſt and expenſive ſchemes, 
in which his reſtleſs ambition involved him, Philip con- 
tinued the building with ſuch perſeverance for twenty- 
two years, and reſerved ſuch vaſt fums for this monument 
of his piety and vanity, that the monarchs of Spain are 
indebted to him for a royal reſidence, which though not 
the moſt elegant, is certainly the moſt ſumptuous and 
uficent of any in Europe [=]. | | 
Fux firſt account of that fatal blow which the French The French 
had received at St. Quintin was carried to Rome by the er 
courier whom Henry had ſent to recall the Duke of 1:aly. 
Guiſe. As Paul, even with the aſſiſtance of his French 
auxiliaries, had ſcarce been able to check the progreſs of 
the Spaniſh arms, he foreſaw that as ſoon as he was de- 
prived of their protection, his territories muſt be over- 
run in a moment. He remonſtrated therefore with the 
greateſt violence againſt the departure of the French 
army, reproaching the Duke of Guiſe for his ill conduct, 
which had brought him into ſuch an unhappy ſituation; 
and complaining of the King for deſerting him ſo ungene- 
rouſly under ſuch circumſtances. Guiſe's orders, how- 
ever, were peremptory. Paul, inflexible as he was, 
found it neceſſary to accommodate his conduct to the exi- 
gency of his affairs, and to employ the mediation of the 
Venetians, and of Coſmo di Medici, in order to obtain 
peace. Philip, who had been forced unwillingly to a 
rupture with the Pope, and who, even while ſucceſs 
crowned his arms, doubted ſo much the juſtice of his 


Ia] Colmenar Anvales d'Eſpagne, tom. ii. p. 136. 
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Bock XII. own cauſe, that he had made frequent overtures of paci- 
cation, liſtened eagerly to the firſt propoſals of this na- 

1557- ture from Paul, and diſcovered ſuch moderation in his de. 
mands˖ as could ſcarce have been expected from a Prince 

_ elated with victory. 1 | 
A treaty of THE Duke of Alva on the part of Philip, and the 
: yn = Cardinal Caraffa in the name of his uncle, met at Cavi, 
ow wot and both being equally diſpoſed to peace, they, after a 
Philip. ſhort conference, terminated the war by a treaty on the 

following terms: That Paul ſhould renounce his league 
with France, and maintain for the future ſuch a neutrality 


as became the common father of Chriſtendom; That 


Philip ſhould inſtantly reſtore all the towns of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical territory of which he had taken poſſeſſion ; That 
the claims of the Caraffa's, to the dutchy of Paliano, and 
other demeſnes of the Colonnas ſhould be referred to the 
deciſion of the republick of Venice; That the Duke of 
Alva ſhould repair in perſon to Rome, and after aſking 
Pardon of Paul in his own name, and in that of his maſ- 
ter, for having invaded-the patrimony of the church, 
ſhould receive the Pope's abſolution from that crime. 
Thus Paul, through Philip's ſcrupulous timidity, finiſhed 
an unproſperous war without any detriment to the Papal 
See. The conqueror appeared humble, and acknow- 
ledged his error; while he who had been vanquiſhed re- 
tained his uſual haughtineſs, and was treated with every 
mark of ſuperiority [2]. The Duke of Alva, in terms of 
the treaty, repaired to Rome, and in the poſture of a 
ſupplicant, kiſſed the feet, and implored the forgiveneſs 
of that very perſon, whom his arms had reduced to the 
| laſt extremity. Such was the ſuperſtitious veneration of 
the Spaniards for the Papal character, that Alva, though 
perhaps the proudeſt man of the age, and accuſtomed from 
his infancy to a familiar intercourſe with Princes, ac- 
knowledged that when he approached the Pope, he was 
ſo much overawed, that his voice failed, and his preſence 
of mind forſook him [o]. 


Philip re- But though this war, which at its commencement 


8 _ threatened mighty revolutions, was brought to an end 


Ocavio Without occaſioning any alteration in thoſe States, which 
Farneſe. | 


9 Pallav. lib. xii. 183. P. Paul. 380. Herrera, vol. i. 310. 
Lo] Pallav. lib, xiii. 185. Summonte Iſtoria di Napoli, iv, 286. 
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were its immediate object, it produced effects of conſider- Book XII. 


able conſequence in other parts of Italy. As Philip was 
extremely ſolicitous to terminate his quarrel with Paul as 


— a — A 
1557 


ſpeedily as poſſible, he was willing to make any ſacrifice 


in order to gain thoſe Princes, who, by joining their 


troops to the papal and French army, might have pro- 


longed the war. With this view, he entered into a ne- 
gotiation with Octavio Farneſe, Duke of Parma, and in 


order to ſeduce him from his alliance with France, he re- 


ſtored to him the city of Placentia with the territory de- 


pending on it, which Charles V. having ſeized in the 


year one thouſand five hundred and forty-ſeven, had 
kept from that time in his poſſeſſion, and had tranſmitted 
together with his other dominions to Philip. 

_ Tais ſtep made ſuch a diſcovery of Philip's character 


Coſmo di 


and views to Coſmo di Medici, the moſt ſagacious and Medici? 


provident of all the Italian Princes, that he conceived 
hopes of accompliſhing his favourite ſcheme of adding 
Siena and its territories to his dominions in Tuſcany. As 
his ſucceſs in this attempt depended entirely on the deli- 
cacy of addreſs with which it was conduQed, he employ- 


meaſures 
for obtain- 
ing Siena. 


ed all the refinements of policy in the negotiation which 


he ſet on foot for this purpoſe. He began with ſoliciting 
Philip, whoſe treaſury he knew to be entirely drained by 
the expence of the war, to repay the great ſums which 
he had advanced to the Emperor during the fiege of Sie- 
na. When Philip endeavoured to elude a demand which 
he was unable to ſatisfy, he affected to be extremely 
diſquieted, and making no ſecret of his diſguſt, inſtructed 


his ambaſſador at Rome to open a negotiation with the 


Pope, which ſeemed to be the effeR of it. The ambaſ- 
ſador executed his commiſſion with fuch dexterity, that 
Paul, imagining Coſmo to be entirely alienated from the 


Spaniſh intereſt, propoſed to him an alliance with France, 


which ſhould be cemented by the marriage of his eldeſt 


fon to one of Henry's daughters, Coſmo received the 


overture with ſuch apparent ſatisfaction, and with ſo ma- 


ny profeſſions of gratitude for the high honour of which 
he had the proſpect, that not only the Pope's miniſters, 


but the French envoy at Rome talked confidently, and 
with little reſerve, of the acceſſion of that important ally, 
as a matter certain and decided. The account of this 
was quickly carried to Philip ; and Coſmo, who foreſaw 
how much it would alarm him, had diſpatched his ne- 


phew Ludovico de Toledo into the Netherlands, that he 
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might be at hand to obſerve and take advantage of his 
conſternation, before the firſt impreſſion which it made 
ſhould in any degree abate. Coſmo was extremely for- 


tunate in the choice of the inſtrument whom he employed. 
Toledo waited, with patience, until he diſcovered with 


certainty, that Philip had received ſuch intelligence of his 


uncle's negotiations at Rome, as muſt have filled his ſuſ- 


picious mind with fear and jealouſy ; and then craving an 


audience, he required payment of the money which had 
been borrowed by the Emperor, in the moſt earneſt and 


peremptory terms. In urging that point, he artfully 
threw out ſeveral dark hints and ambiguous declarations, 


concerning the extremities to which Coſmo might be 


driven by a refuſal of this juſt demand, as well as by 

other grievances of which he had-good reaſon to com- 
lain. ns 5 

F Pni1L1P, aſtoniſhed at an addreſs in ſuch a ſtrain, from 

a Prince fo far his inferior as the Duke of Tuſcany, and 

comparing what he now heard with the information which 

he had received from Italy, immediately concluded that 


_ Coſmo had ventured to aſſume this bold and unuſual tone 


on the proſpe& of his union with France. In order to 
prevent the Pope and Henry from acquiring an ally, who 
by his abilities and the ſituation of his dominions would 
have added both reputation and ſtrength to their confede- 


racy, he offered to grant Coſmo the inveſtiture of Siena, 


if he would conſent to accept of this, as an equivalent for 
the ſums due to him, and engage to furniſh a body of 


troops towards the defence of Philip's territories in Italy, 
againſt any power who ſhould attack them. As ſoon as 


Coſmo had brought Philip to this, which was the object 
of all his artifices and intrigues, he did not protract the 
negotiation by any unneceſſary delay, or any exceſs of re- 


finement, but cloſed eagerly with the propoſal, and Phi- 


lip, in ſpite of the remonſtrances of his ableſt counſellors, 


ſigned a treaty with him to that effect [P]. 


As no Prince was ever more tenacious of his rights than 
Philip, or leſs willing to relinquiſh any territory which he 
poſſeſſed, by what tenure ſoever he held it, theſe unuſual 
conceſſions tothe Dukes of Parma and Tuſcany, by which 


he wantonly gave up countries, in acquiring or defending 


1055 Thuan, lib; xviii. 624. Herrera, i. 263, 275. Pallav. lib. xiii. 
which» 
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which, his father had employed many years, and waſted Book XII. 
much blood and treaſure, cannot be accounted for from 
any motive, but his ſuperſtitious deſire of extricating him- 357 
ſelf out of the war which he had been forced to wage 
againſt the Pope. By theſe treaties, however, the ba- 
lance of power among the Italian ſtates was poized with 

greater equality, and rendered leſs variable than it had 
been ſince it received the firſt violent ſhock from the 

invaſion of Charles VIII. of France. From this period 
Italy ceaſed to be the great theatre, on which the mo- 
narchs of Spain, France, and Germany, contended for 

power or for fame. Their diſſentions and hoſtilities 
were nevertheleſs as frequent and as violent as ever; but 
being excited by new objects, they ſtained other regions 
of Europe with blood, and rendered them, in their turn, 
miſerable by the devaſtations of war. 1 8 

THE Duke of Guiſe left Rome on the ſame day that Sept. 29. 
his adverſary the Duke of Alva made his ignominious ſub- The Puke: 
miſſions to the Pope. He was received in France as the reception in 
guardian angel of the kingdom. His late ill ſucceſs in France. 
Italy ſeemed to be forgotten, while his former ſervices, 
particularly his defence of Metz, were recounted with 
exaggerated praiſe; and he was welcomed in every city 
through which he paſſed, as the reſtorer of publick ſecu- 
rity, who, after having ſet bounds by his conduct and va- 
lour to the victorious arms of Charles V. returned now 

at the call of his country, to check the formidable pro- 
greſs of Philip's power. The reception which he met 
with from Henry was no loſs cordial and honourable. 
Ne titles were invented, and new dignities created in 
order to diſtinguiſh him. He was appointed lieutenant- 
general in chief both within and without the kingdom, 
with a juriſdiction almoſt unlimited, and hardly inferior 
to that which was poſſeſſed by the king himſelf. Thus, 
through the ſingular felicity which attended the Princes 
of Lorrain, the miſcarriage of their own ſchemes contri- 
buted to aggrandize them. The calamities of his country, 
and the ill conduct of his rival the Conſtable, exalted the 
Duke of Guiſe to a height of dignity and power, which 
he could not have expected to attain by the moſt fortu- 
2 and moſt compleat ſucceſs of his own ambitious pro- 
Jects. DT | 

THe Duke of Guiſe, eager to perform ſomething ſuit. Takes the 

able to the high expectations of his countrymen, and — 
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Book XII. that he might juſtify the extraordinary confidence which 
dhe King had repoſed in him, ordered all the troops, 
'557- which could be got together, to aſſemble at Campiegne. 
Though the winter was well advanced, and had ſet in 
with extreme rigour, he placed himſelf at their head, and 


took the field. By Henry's activity and the zeal of his 


ſubjects, ſo many ſoldiers had been raiſed in the king- 
dom, and ſuch conſiderable reinforcements had been 
drawn from Germany and Swiſſerland, as formed an 
army reſpectable even in the eyes of a victorious enemy. 
Philip, alarmed at ſeeing it put in motion at ſuch an un- 
common ſeaſon, began to tremble for his new conqueſts, 
particularly St. Quintin, the fortifications of which 

95 were hitherto but imperfectly repaired. 
He inveſts Bur the Duke of Guiſe meditated a more important 
Calais. enterprize; and after amuſing the enemy with threaten- 


3 ing ſucceſſively different towns on the frontiers of Flan- 


ders, he turned fuddenly to the left and inveſted Calais 


with his whole army. Calais had been taken by the 

_ Engliſh under Edward III. and was the fruit of that mo- 
narch's glorious victory at Creſſy. Being the only place 
that they retained of their ancient and extenſive territories 
in France, and which opened to them, at all times, an 
eaſy and ſecure paſſage into the heart of that kingdom, 
their keeping poſſeſſion of it ſoothed the pride of the one 
nation as much as it mortified the vanity of the other. Its 
ſituation was naturally ſo ſtrong, and its fortifications 

_ deemed ſo impregnable, that no monarch of France, how 
adventurous ſoever, had been bold enough to attack it. 
Even when the domeſtick ſtrength of England was bro- 
ken and exhauſted by the bloody wars between the houſes 
of York and Lancaſter, and its attention entirely diverted 
from foreign objects, Calais had remained undiſturbed 
and unthreatened. Mary and her council, compoſed 
chiefly of Eccleſiaſticks, unacquainted with military af- 
fairs, and whoſe whole attention was turned towards ex- 

_ tirpating hereſy out of the kingdom, had not only ne- 
gleQed to take any precautions for the ſafety of this im- 
portant place, but ſeemed to think that the eputation of 
its ſtrength alone was ſufficient for its ſecurity. Full of 
this opinion, they ventured, even after the declaration of 
war, to continue a practice which the low ſtate of the 
Queen's finances had introduced in times of peace. As 
the country adjacent to Calais was overflowed during the 
winter, 
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winter, and the marſhes around it became impaſſable, Book XII. 


except by one avenue, which the forts of St. Agatha and 

Newnhambridge commanded, it had been the cuſtom of 

the Engliſh to diſmiſs the greater part of the garriſon to- 

wards the end of autumn, and to replace it in the ſpring. 

In vain did Lord Wentworth, the governor of Calais, Its defence- 

remonſtrate againſt this ill-timed parſimony, and repreſent — 

the poſſibility of his being attacked ſuddenly, while he 

had not troops ſufficient to man the works. The privy 

council treated theſe remonſtrances with ſcorn, as if they 

had flowed from the timidity or the rapaciouſneſs of the 

governor ;z and ſome of them, with that confidence which 

is the companion of ignorance, boaſted that they would 

defend Calais with their white rods againſt any enemy 

who ſhould approach it during winter [4]. In vain did 

Philip, who had paſſed through Calais as he returned 

from England to the Netherlands, warn the Queen of 

the danger to which it was expoſed; and acquainting her 

with what was neceſlary for its ſecurity, offer to reinforce 

the garriſon during winter with a detachment of his own 

troops. Mary's counſellors, though obſequious to her in 

all points wherein religion was concerned, diſtruſted, as 

much as the reſt of their countrymen, every propoſition 

that came from her huſband ; and ſuſpecting this to be an 

artifice of Philip's, in order to gain the command of the 

town, they neglected his intelligence, declined his offer, 

and left Calais with leſs than a fourth of the men requiſite 

for its defence. | 
IT was his knowledge of this, which encouraged the Guiſe puſh- 

Duke of Guiſe to venture on an enterprize, that ſur- EP 

prized his own-cou en no lefs than his enemies. A . 

he knew that its ſucceſs depended on conducting his ope- 

rations with ſuch rapidity, as would afford the Engliſh no 

time for throwing relief into the town by ſea, and prevent 

Philip from giving him any interruption by land, he 

puſhed the attack with a degree of vigour little known in 

carrying on ſieges, during that age. He drove the Engliſh 

from Fort St. Agatha at the firſt aſſault; obliged them to 

abandon the fort of Newnhambridge, after defending it 

three days ; took the caſtle which commanded the har- 

bour by ſtorm; and on the eighth day after he appeared 

before Calais competed the governor, whoſe feeble gar- 
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fa] Carte, iii. 343. 
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5 — mew and at a time when the fatal battle of St. Quintin had ſo 


conqueſts, depreſſed the ſanguine ſpirit of the French, that their ut- 


"In THE REIGN OF THE 


Book XII. riſon, which did not exceed five hundred men, was worn 
out with the fatigue of ſuſtaining fo many attacks, and 
7 N the defending ſuch extenſive works, to ſign a capitulation. 
town. TE Duke of Guiſe, without allowing the Engliſh 
- _ timeto recover from the conſternation occaſioned by this 
blow, immediately inveſted Guiſnes, the garriſon of 
which, though more numerous, defended itſelf with leſs 
vigour, and after ſtanding one briſk aſſault, ſurrendered 
the town. The caſtle of Hames was abandoned by the 
troops poſted there, without waiting the approach of the 
enemy. 


The fplen- Thus, in a few days, during the depth of winter, 


maſt aim was to protect their on country, without 
dreaming of making conqueſts on the enemy; the enter- 
prizing valour of one man drove the Engliſh out of Calais, 
alter they had held it two hundred and ten years, and de- 
pPrived them of every foot of land in a kingdom, where 
their dominions had been once ſo extenſive. This ex- 
ploit, at the ſame time that it gave an high idea of the 
power and reſources of France to all Europe, ſet the 
Duke of Guiſe, in the opinion of his countrymen, far 
above all the generals of the age. They celebrated his 


conqueſts with immoderate tranſports of joy; while the 


Engliſh gave vent to all the paſſions, which animate a 
 high-ſpirited people, when any great national calamity is 


manifeſtly owing to the ill conduct of their rulers. Mary 


and her miniſters, formerly odious, were now contemp- 
tible in their eyes. All the terrors of her ſevere and arbi- 

_ trary adminiſtration could not reſtrain them from uttering 
execrations and threats againſt thoſe who, having wan- 
tonly involved the nation in a quarrel: wherein it was 
no wiſe intereſted, had, by their negligence or incapacity, 
brought irreparable diſgrace on their country, and loſt the 
moſt valuable poſſeſſion belonging to the Engliſh crown. 

Tux French King imitated the conduct of its former 


conqueror, Edward III. with regard to Calais. He com- 
manded all the Engliſh inhabitants to quit the town, and, 


giving their houſes to his own ſubjeQs, whom he allured 
to ſettle there by granting them various immunities, he 
left a numerous garriſon, under an experienced governor, 
for their defence. After this, his victorious army went 


into quarters of refreſhment, and the uſual inaction of 


winter returned. 


MEAxwWHILE 


% 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. agr 

MEanwHiLt Ferdinand aſſembled the college of Book XII. 
Fle&ors at Frankfort, in order to lay before them the 
deed whereby Charles V. had reſigned the Imperial 1558. 


Feb. 
crown, and transferred it to him. 'This he had hitherto Charles . 


delayed, on account of ſome difficulties which had oc- _—_— 
curred concerning the formalities requiſite in ſupplying = 4 
a vacancy occaſioned by an event, to which there was no crowa. 
allel in the annals of the Empire. Theſe being at 
length adjuſted, the Prince of Orange executed the com- 
miſſion with which he had been intruſted by Charles; 
the Electors accepted of his reſignation; declared Ferdi- 
nand his lawful ſucceſſor; and put him in poſſeſſion of 
all the enſigns of the Imperial dignity. 5 | 
Bur when the new Emperor ſent Guſman, his chan- The Pope 
cellor, to acquaint the Pope with this tranſaQtion, to teſ- refuſes to 
tify his reverence towards the Holy See, and to ſignify ledgePerdi- 
that, according to form, he would ſoon diſpatch an am- nand aa Em- 
baſſador extraordinary to treat with his holineſs concern- Peror. 
ing his coronation ; Paul, whom neither experience nor 
dijappointments could teach to bring down his lofty ideas 
of the papal prerogative to ſuch a moderate ſtandard as 
ſuited the genius of the times, refuſed to admit the en- 
voy into his preſence, and declared all the proceedings at 
Frankfort irregular and invalid. He contended that the 
Pope, as the vicegerent of Chriſt, was intruſted with the 
keys both of celeſtial and terreſtrial government; that 
from him the Imperial juriſdiction was derived; that 
though his predeceſſors had authorized the Electors to 
chooſe an Emperor, whom the Holy See confirmed, this 
privilege was confined to thoſe caſes when a vacancy was 
ocaſioned by death; that the inſtrument of Charles's re- 
ſignation had been preſented in an improper court, as it 
belonged to the Pope alone to reject or to accept of it, 
and to nominate a perſon to ſupply his place; that, ſet- 
ting aſide all theſe objections, Ferdinand's election la- 
boured under two defects, which alone were ſufficient to 
render it void, for the Proteſtant EleQors had been ad- 
mitted to vote, tho*, by their apoſtacy from the catho- 
lick faith, they had ferne that and every other privi- 
lege of the choices office ; that Ferdinand, by ratify- 
ing the conceſſions of ſeveral Diets in favour of hereticks, 
had rendered himſelf unworthy of the Imperial dignity, 
which was inſtituted for the protection, not for the deſ- 
truction of the church. But, after thundering out theſe 


extravagant 


1 { 
bl 442 
1 Bock XII. 
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Henry en- 

dea vours to 
excite the 

Scots 
againſt 
England. 


THE REIGN OF THE 


extravagant maxims, he added, with an appearance of 


CAS condeſcenſfion, that if Ferdinand would renounce all title 


to the Imperial crown, founded on the election at Frank- 


fort, make profeſſions of repentance for his paſt conduct, 


and ſupplicate him, with due humility, to confirm 
Charles's reſignation, as well as his aſſumption to the 


Empire, he might expe& every mark of favour from his 


paternal clemency and goodneſs. Guſman, though he 
had laid his account with conſiderable difficulties in his 
negotiation with the Pope, little expeQed that he would 
have revived theſe antiquated and wild pretenſions, which 
aſtoniſhed him ſo much that he ſcarce knew in what tone 
he ought to reply. He prudently declined entering into 


any controverſy concerning the nature or extent of the 


papal juriſdiction, and, confining himſelf to the political 


conſiderations, which ſhould determine the Pope to re- 


cognize an Emperor already in poſſeſſion, he endeavoured 


to place theſe in ſuch a light, as he imagined could ſcarce 


fail to ſtrike Paul, if he were not altogether blind to his 
own intereſt. Philip ſeconded Guſman's arguments with 
great earneſtneſs, by an ambaſſador whom he ſent to 
Rome of purpoſe, and beſought the Pope to deſiſt from 
claims ſo unſeaſonable, as might not only irritate and 
alarm Ferdinand and the Princes of the Empire, but fur- 
niſh the enemies of the Holy See with a new reaſon for 
repreſenting its juriſdiction as incompatible with the 
rights of Princes, and ſubverſive of all civil authority. 


But Paul, who deemed it a crime to attend any conſide- 


ration ſuggeſted by human prudence or policy, when he 
thought himſelf called to aſſert the prerogatives of the 


| Papal See, remained inflexible ; and, during his pontifi- 


cate, Ferdinand was not acknowledged as Emperor by 
the court of Rome [2]. + 5 

WůxͤIIx Henry was preparing for the approaching cam- 
paign, he received accounts of the iſſue of his negotia- 


tions in Scotland. Long experience having at laſt taught 


the Scots the imprudence of involving their country in 
every quarrel between France and England, neither the 
ſolicitations of his ambaſſador, nor the addreſs and au- 


thority of the Queen-regent, could prevail on them to 


[z] Sodleveus de Abdicat. Car. V. ap. Gold. polit. Imp. 392. Pallav. 
lib. xiii. 189. Ribier. ti, 746, 759. | | 8 


. take 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 443 
take arms againſt a kingdom, with which they were at Book Xl. 
ce. On this occaſion, the ardor of a martial nobility —— 

and of a turbulent people, was reſtrained by regard for 888. 
the publick intereſt and tranquillity, which, in former 
deliberations of this kind, had been ſeldom attended to, 
by a nation always prone to ruſh into every new war. 
But though the Scots adhered with ſteadineſs to their 
pacific ſyſtem, they were extremely ready to gratify the 
French King in another particular, which he had given 
in charge to his ambaſſador. TY EE, 
Tux young Queen of Scots had been affianced to the — of 
Dauphin, in the year one thouſand five hundred and hin with 
forty-eight, and having been educated fince that time in the Queea 
the court of France, ſhe had grown up to be the moſt of Scots. 
amiable, and one of the moſt accompliſhed Princeſſes in 
that age. Henry demanded the conſent of her ſubjects to 
the celebration of the marriage, and a parliament which 
was held for that purpoſe, appointed eight commithoners 
to repreſent the whole body of the nation at that folem- 
nity, with power to ſign ſuch deeds as might be requifite 
before it was concluded. In ſettling the articles of the April 14. 
marriage, the Scots took all the precautions, that pru- 
_ dence could diQate, in order to preſerve the liberty and 
independence of their country ; while the French uſed 
every art to ſecure to the Dauphin the conduct of affairs 
during the Queen's life, and the ſucceſſion of the crown 
on the event of her demiſe. The marriage was celebrat- 
ed with pomp, ſuitable to the dignity of the parties, and 
the magnificence of a court, at that time, the moſt ſplen- 
did in Europe [VI. Thus Henry, in the courſe of a few 

months, had the glory of recovering an important poſ- 
ſeſſion which anciently belonged to the crown of France, 
and of adding to it the acquiſition of a new kingdom. By 
this event, too, the Duke of Guiſe acquired new conſi- 
deration and importance ; themarriage of his niece to the 
apparent heir of the crown, raiſing him ſo far beyond the 
condition of other ſubjeQs, as ſeemed to render * credit 
he had gained by his great actions, no leſs permanent 
than it was extenſive. 
Warn the campaign opened, ſoon after the Dau- The cam- 


phin's marriage, the Duke of Guiſe was placed at the pg open · 


[p] Keith's hiſtory of Scotland, p. 73. Append, 13. Corps Diplom. 


v. 21. 
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head of the army with the ſame unlimited powers as for- 
merly. Henry had received ſuch liberal ſupplies from his 
ſubjects, that the troops under his command were both 


numerous and well appointed; while Philip, exhauſted 


by the extraordinary efforts of the preceding year, had 
been obliged to diſmiſs ſo many of his forces during the 
winter, that he could not bring an army into the field 


capable of making head againſt him. The Duke of 


Guiſe did not loſe the favourable opportunity which his 
ſuperiority afforded him. He inveſted Thionville in the 
dutchy of Luxemburg, one of the ſtrongeſt towns on the 


| frontier of the Netherlands, and of great importance to 


June 22. 


France by its neighbourhood to Metz; and, notwith- 


_ ſtanding the obſtinate valour with which it was defended, 


The French 
army de- 
feated at 
Gravelines. 


he forced it to capitulate after a ſiege of three weeks [a]. 
Bur the ſucceſs of this enterprize, which it was ex- 
peed would lead to other conqueſts, was more than 
counterbalanced by an event that happened in another 
part of the Low-Countries, The Marechal de Termes, 


governor of Calais, having penetrated into Flanders 
without oppoſition, inveſted Dunkirk with an army of 
_ fourteen thouſand men, and took it by ſtorm on the fifth 


day of the ſiege. From that he advanced towards Nieu- 


port, which muſt have ſoon fallen into his hands, if the 
approach of the Count of Egmont with a ſuperior army 
had not made it prudent to retreat. The French troops 
were ſo much encumbered with the booty which they 


had got at Dunkirk, or by ravaging the open country, 
that they moved ſlowly ; and Egmont, who had left his 
heavy baggage and artillery behind him, marched with 
ſuch rapidity, that he came up with them near Graye- 
lines, and attacked them with .the utmoſt impetuoſity. 


De Termes, who had the choice of the ground, having 


poſted his troops to advantage inthe angle formed by the 
mouth of the river Aa and the ſea, received him with 
great firmneſs. Victory remained for ſome time in ſuſ- 
penſe, the deſperate valour of the French, who foreſaw 
the unavoidable deſtruction that muſt follow upon a rout 
in an enemy's country, counterbalancing the ſuperior 
number of the Flemings, when one of thoſe accidents, to 


which human prudence does not extend, decided the 


conteſt in favour of the latter. A ſquadron of Engliſh 


[2] Thuan. lib, xx. 690. 
ſhips 
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ſhips of war, which was cruizing on the coaſt, being Rook XII. 
drawn by the noiſe of the firing towards the place of en 


gagement, entered the river Aa, and turned its great 
guns againſt the right wing of the French, with ſuch ef- 
fect as immediately broke that body, and ſpread terror 
and confuſion through their whole army. The Flem- 
ings, to whom aſſiſtance, ſo unexpected and fo ſeaſona- 
ble, gave freſh ſpirit, redoubling their efforts, that they 
might not loſe the advantage which fortune had preſent- 
ed them, or give the enemy time to recover from their 
conſternation, the rout of the French ſoon became uni- 
verſal. Near two thouſand were killed on the ſpot; a 
greater number fell by the hands of the peaſants, who, 
in revenge for the cruelty with which their country had 
been plundered, purſued the fugitives and maſſacred them 

without mercy; the reſt were taken priſoners, together 
with de Termes their general, and many officers of diſ- 
tinAton [a. SA EIN 


Tris ſignal victory, for which the Count of Egmont The Duke | 


was afterwards ſo ill requited by Philip, obliged the Duke * 
of Guiſe to relinquiſh all other ſchemes, and to haſten to- 


victorious 


wards the frontier of Picardy, that he might oppoſe the acmy. 


of the enemy there. This diſaſter refleQed new 
uſtre on his reputation, and once more turned the eyes of 
his countrymen towards him, as the only general on whoſe 
arms victory always attended, and in whoſe conduct as 
well as good fortune, they could confide in every danger. 
Henry reinforced Guiſe's army with ſo many troops, 
drawn from the adjacent garriſons, that it ſoon amounted 
to forty thouſand men. That of the enemy, after the 
junction of Egmont with the Duke of Savoy, was not in- 
ferior in number. They encamped at the diſtance of a 
few leagues from one another; and each monarch having 
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joined his reſpective army, it was expected that, after 


the viciſſitudes of good and bad ſuceeſs during this and the 
former campaign, a deciſive battle would at laſt deter- 
mine which of the rivals ſhould take the aſcendant for 
the future, and give law to Europe. But though both 
had it in their power, neither of them diſcovered any in- 
clination to bring the deciſion of a point of ſuch impor- 
| tance to depend upon the uncertain and fortuitous iſſue of 
ſingle battle. The fatal engagements at St. Quintin and 
Gravelines were too recent to be focn forgoiten, and the 


(a] Thuan. lib. xx. 694. 
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Book XII. proſpect of encountering the ſame troops, commanded by 
the ſame generals, who had twice triumphed over his 


i558. 


arms, inſpired Henry with a degree of caution which was 
not common to him. Philip, of a genius averſe to bold 


operations in war, naturally leaned to cautious meaſures, 


and would hazard nothing againſt a general, fo fortunate 


An intrigue 
in the court 
of France : 8 2 
facilitates from the wiſhes of their reſpective monarchs, there was 


it. 


ture that tended to reſtabliſh it. The ki 


and ſuceſsful as the Duke of Guife. Both monarchs, as 
if by agreement, ſtood on the defenſive, and fortifying 
their camps carefully, avoided every ſkirmiſh or ren- 


counter that might bring on a general engagement. 
WuäIIx the armies continued in this ination, peace 


began to be mentioned in each camp, and both Henry 
and Philip diſcovered an inclination to liſten to any over- 
ngdoms of France 
and Spain had been engaged during half a century in al- 
moſt continual wars, carried on at a great expence and 
roductive of no conſiderable advantage to either. Ex- 
uſted by extraordinary and unceaſing efforts, which 
far exceeded thoſe to which the nations of Europe had 


been accuſtomed before the rivalſhip between Charles V. 


and Francis I. both nations longed fo much for an inter- 


val of repoſe, in order to recruit their ſtrength, that 


their ſovereigns drew from them with difficulty the ſup- 
plies neceſſary for carrying on hoſtilities. The private 
inclinations of both the Kings concurred with thoſe of 
their people. Philip was prompted to wiſh for peace by 
his fond deſire of returning to Spain. Accuſtomed from 


his infancy to the climate and manners of that country, 


he was attached to it with ſuch extreme predilection, that 
he was unhappy in any other part of his dominions. But 
as he could not either with decency or ſafety quit the 


_ Low-Countries, and venture on a voyage to Spain, dur- 


ing the continuance of war, the proſpect of a pacification 


which would put it in his power to execute this favourite 


ſcheme, was highly acceptable. Henry was no leſs de- 


ſirous of being delivered from the burden and avocations 
of war, that he might have leiſure to turn all his atten- 
tion, and bend the whole force of his government towards 


ſuppreſſing the opinions of the Reformers, which were 


ſpreading with ſuch rapidity in Paris and other great towns 


of France, that they began to grow formidable to the 
eſtabliſhed church. 


Bes1DEs theſe publick and avowed conſiderations, 
ariſing from the ſtate of the two hoſtile kingdoms, or 


a ſecret 
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a ſecret ihtrigue carried on in the court of France, which Book XU. 
contributed as much as either of the other, to haſten an 
to facilitate the negotiation of a peace. The Conſtable 1588. 
Montmorency, during his captivity, beheld the rapid 
ſucceſs and growing favour of the Duke of Guiſe, with 
the envious ſolicitude of a rival. Every advantage gained 
by him, he conſidered as a freſh wound to his own repu- 
tation, and he knew with what malevolent addreſs it 
would be improved, to diminiſh his credit with the King, 
and to augment that of the Duke of Guiſe. Theſe arts, 
he was aid, might, by degrees, work on the eaſy and 
ductile mind of Henry, ſo as to efface all remains of his 
ancient affection towards him. But he could not diſcover 
any remedy for this, unleſs he were allowed to return 
home, that he might try whether, by his preſence, he 
could defeat the artifices of his enemies, and revive thoſe 
warm and tender ſentiments which had long attached 
Henry to him, with a confidence ſo entire, as reſembled 
rather the cordiality of private friendſhip, than the cold 
and ſelfiſh connection between a monarch and one of his 
courtiers. While Montmorency was forming ſchemes 
and wiſhes for his return to France with much anxiety 
of mind, but with little hope of ſucceſs, an unexpeQed 
incident prepared the way for it. The Cardinal of Lor- 
rain, who had ſhared with his brother in the King's fa- 
vour, and participated of the power which thagfonterred, 
did not bear proſperity with the ſame diſcretion as the 
Duke of Guiſe. Intoxicated with their good fortune, he 
forgot how much they had been indebted for their pre- 
ſent elevation to their connexions with the Dutcheſs of 
Valentinois, and vainly aſcribed all to the extraordinary 
merit of their family. This led him not only to negle& 
his benefaQreſs, but to thwart her ſchemes, and to talk 
with a farcaſtick liberty of her charaQer and perſon. 
That ſingular woman, who, if we may believe contem- 
| Porary writers, retained the beauty and charms of youth 
at the age of three-ſcore, and on whom it is certain that 
Henry ſtill doated with all the fondneſs of love, felt this 
injury with ſenſibility, and ſet herſelf with eagerneſs to 
revenge it. As there was no method of ſupplanting the 
Princes of Lorrain fo effectually, as by a coalition of in- 
tereſts with the Conſtable, ſhe propoſed the marriage of 
her grand-daughter with one of his ſons, as the bond of 
4 their 
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448 THE REIGN OF THE 
Book XII. their future union, and Montmorency readily gave his 
conſent to the match. Having thus cemented their alli- 
1553. ance, the dutcheſs employed all her influence with the 
King in order to confirm his inclinations towards peace, 


ing it. She inſinuated that any overture of that kind 
would come with great propriety from the Conſtable, 


hardly fail of ſucceſs. 


TS portance on the Conſtable, and needing only this encou- 


rene. immediately with his uſual familiarity and affection, im- 
powering him, at the ſame time, to take the firſt oppor- 
tunity of ſounding Philip and his miniſters with regard to 
peace. Mpntmorency made his application to Philip by 
the moſt proper channel. He opened himſelf to the 
Duke of Savoy, who, notwithſtanding the height of 
preferment to which he had been raiſed, and the mili- 
tary glory which he had acquired in the Spaniſh ſervice, 
was weary of remaining in exile, and languiſhed to re- 
turn into his dominions. As there was no proſpe& of his 
recovering poſſeſſion of theſe by force of arms, he conſi- 
dered a definitive treaty of peace between France and 
Spain, as the only event by which he could hope to ob- 
tain reſtiftion. Being no ſtranger to Philip's private 
wiſhes with regard to peace, he eaſily prevailed on him 
not only to diſcover a diſpoſition on his part towards ac- 


his parole, to France, that he might confirm his own 
ſovereign in his pacifick ſentiments. Henry received the 


ſnip, ſeemed to have given it new ardour; and he aſ- 


fe& aſcendant over his mind, than ever. The Cardinal 

\of Lorrain and Duke of Guiſe, prudently gave way to a 
tide of favour too ſtrong for them to oppoſe, and con- 

fining themſelves to their proper departments, permitted, 
without any ſtruggle, the Conſtable and dutcheſs of 
Valentinois to direct publick affairs at their pleaſure. 

They ſoon prevailed on the King to nominate plenipo- 

tentiaries to treat of peace. Philip did the fame. 5 
| | abbe y 


and to induce him to take the ſteps neceſſary for attain- 


and if committed to the conduct of his prudence, could 
Henry com- HENRY, long accuſtomed to devolve all affairs of im- 


Montmo- Tagement to return to his ancient habits, wrote to him 


commodation, but to permit Montmorency to return, on 
Conſtable with the moſt flattering marks of regard ; ab- 
| ſerce, inſtead of having abated or extinguiſhed his friend- 


ſumed, from the moment of his appearance in court, a 
higher place, if poſſible, in his affection, and a more per- 
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by a ſuſpenſion of arms. 


”. 


WHILE theſe preliminary ſteps were taking towards a 


| treaty which reſtored tranquillity to Europe, Charles V. 


_ whoſe ambition had ſo long diſturbed it, ended his days 
in the monaſtery of St. Juſtus. When Charles entered 
this retreat, he formed ſuch a plan of life for himſelt, as 
would bave ſuited the condition of a private gentleman of 
a moderate fortune. His table was neat but plain; his do- 
meſtics few; his intercourſe with them familiar; all the 
cumberſome and ceremonious forms of attendance on his 
perſon were entirely aboliſhed, as deſtructive of that ſo- 
cial eaſe and tranquillity which he courted in order to 


ſooth the remainder of his _ As the mildneſs of the 


climate, together with his deliverance from the burdens 
and cares of government procured him, at firſt, a conſi- 


derable remiſſion from the acute pains with which he had 


been long tormented, he enjoyed, perhaps, more com- 
plete fatisfaQtion in this humble ſolitude, than all his 
grandeur had ever yielded him. The ambitious thoughts 
and projects which had ſo long engroſſed and diſquieted 
him, were quite effaced from his mind: Far from taking 
any part in the political tranſactions of the Princes of Eu- 
rope, he reſtrained his curioſity even from any inquiry 
concerning them; and he ſeemed to view the buſy ſcene 
which he had abandoned with all the contempt and indif- 
ference ariſing from his thorough experience of its vanity, 
as well as from the pleaſing reflection of having diſentan- 
gled himſelf from its cares. . 


OrnxR amuſements, and other objects now occupied His amuſe- 
ments in his 


retreat. 


him. Sometimes he cultivated the plants in his garden 
with his own hands; ſometimes he rode out to the neigh- 
bouring wood on a little horſe, the only one that he kept, 


attended by a ſingle ſervant on foot. When his infirmi- | 


ties confined-him to his apartment, which often happen- 
ed, and deprived him of theſe more active recreations, 
he either admitted a few gentlemen who reſided near the 
monaſtery to viſit him, and entertained them familiarly at 
his table; or he employed himſelf in ſtudying the princi- 

and in forming curious works of mechaniſm, of 
which he had always been remarkably fond, and to which 


his genius was peculiarly turned. With this view he had 


engaged Turriano, one of the moſt ingenious artiſts of 
that age, to accompany him in his retreat. He laboured 
Voc. II. Mo together 


1858. 


4 
abbey of Cercamp was fixed on as the place of congreſs; Book XII. 
and all military operations were immediately terminated 
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His more 
ſerĩous oc- 
eupations. 


flighter and mere fantaſtick works of mechaniſm, in fa- 
ſhioning puppets, which by the ſtructure of internal 

ings, mimicked the geſtures and actions of men, to 
the no ſmall aſtoniſhment of the ignorant manks, who be- 
holding movements, which any could not comprehend, 


ſometimes diſtruſted their own ſenſes, and ſometimes ſuſ- 


pected Charles and Turriano of being in compact with 


inviſible powers. He was particularly curious with re- 
gard to the conſtruction of clocks and watches, and hav- 
ing found, after repeated trials, that he could not bring 
any two of them to go exactly alike, he reflected, it 


is ſaid, with a mixture of ſurprize and regret on his own 
folly, in having beſtowed ſo much time and labour on the 


more vain attempt of bringing mankind to a preciſe 
uniformity of ſentiment concerning the intricate and 
myſterious doctrines of religion. DON 
Bur in what manner ſoever Charles diſpoſed of the 
reſt of his time, he conſtantly reſerved a conſiderable 
portion of it for religious exerciſes. He regularly at- 
tended divine ſervice in the chapel of the monaſtery, 
every morning and evening; he took great pleaſure in 
reading books of devotion, particularly the works of 
St. Auguſtine and St. Bernard; and converſed much 
with his confeſſor, and the prior of the monaſtery on 
pious ſubjects. Thus did Charles paſs the firſt year of 
his retreat, in a manner not unbecaming a man per- 


fealy diſengaged from the affairs of the preſent life, 


and ſtanding on the confines of a future world either 


in innocent amuſements, which ſoothed his pains, and 


of his death. 


neceſſary in preparing for another ſtate. 


The cauſes 


Charles among his contemporaries. An illiberal and &# 
be nfo date, 


relieved a mind worn out with exceſſive application to 
buſineſs; or in devout occupations, which he deemed 


— 


Bur about fix months before his death, the gout, af- 
ter a longer intermiſſion than uſual, returned with a pro- 

rtional increaſe of violence. His ſhattered conſtitu- 
tion had ſcarce vigour enough remaining to withſtand ſuch 
a ſhock. It enfeebled his mind as much as his body, and 
from that period we ſcarce diſcern any traces of that 
ſound and maſculine underſtanding, which diſtinguiſhed 
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mid ſuperſtition depreſſed his ſpirit. He had no reliſh Book XII. 
for amuſements of any kind. He endeavoured to con- — 


form, in his manner of living, to all the rigour of monaſ- 
tick auſterity. He deſired no other ſociety than that of 


monks, and was almoſt continually employed with them 
in chanting the hymns in the Miſſal. As an expiation for 
his fins, he gave himſelf the diſcipline in ſecret with fuch 
ſeverity, that the whip of cords which he employed as 
the inſtrument of his puniſhment, was found after his de- 


ceaſe tinged with his blood. Nor was he fatisfed with 


theſe acts of mortification, which, however ſevere, were 
not unexampled. The timorous and diſtruſtful ſolicitude 
which always accompanies ſuperſtition ſtill continued to 
diſquiet him, and depreciating all that he had done, 


prompted him to aim at ſomething extraordinary, at ſome 
new and ſingular act of piety that would diſplay his zeal, 


and merit the favour of heaven. The act on which he 
fixed was as wild and uncommon, as any that ſuperſtition 
ever ſuggeſted to a weak and diſordered fancy. He re- 
ſolved to celebrate his own obſequies before his death. 


He ordered his tomb to be erected in the chapel of the 
monaſtery, His domeſticks marched thither in funeral 


proceſſion, with black tapers in their hands. He himſelf 
followed in his ſhroud. He was laid in his coffin, with 
much ſolemnity. The ſervice for the dead was chanted, 


and Charles joined in the prayers which were offered up. 
for the reſt of his ſoul, mingling his tears with thoſe which 
his attendants ſhed, as if they had been celebrating a real 
funeral. The ceremony cloſed with ſprinkling holy water 


on the coffin in the uſual form, and all the aſſiſtants retir- 
ing, the doors of the chapel were ſhut. Then Charles 
aroſe out of the coffin and withdrew to his apartment, full 
of theſe awful ſentiments, which ſuch a ſingular ſolemni- 
ty was calculated to inſpire. But-either the fatiguing 


length of the ceremony, or the impreſſion which this 


image of death left on his mind, affected him ſo much, 


that the next day he was ſeized with a fever. His feeble 


frame could not long reſiſt its violence, and he expired on 
the twenty-firſt of September, after a life of fifty-cight 
years, fix months, and twenty-five days [7]. 


[4] Strada de Bello Belg. lib. i. p. 11. Thuan. 7523. Sandov. Ii. 
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THE REIGN OF THE 
As Charles was the firſt prince of the age in rank and 


dignity, the part which he .aQted, whether we conſider 


the greatneſs, the variety, or the ſucceſs of his undertak- 


ings, was the moſt conſpicuous. It is from an attentive 


obſervation of his conduct, not from the exaggerated 
praiſes of the Spaniſh hiſtorians, or the undiſtinguiſhing 
cenſure of the French, that a juſt idea of Charles's geni- 
us and abilities is to be collected. He poſſeſſed qualities 
ſo peculiar, as ſtrongly mark his charaQer, and not only 
diſtinguiſh him from the Princes who were his contempo- 
raries, but account for that ſuperiority over them which 


he ſo long maintained. In forming his ſchemes, he was, 


by nature, as well as by habit, cautious and conſiderate. 
Born with talents, which unfolded themſelves flowly, and 
were late in attaining maturity, he was accuſtomed to 


| Ponder every ſubject that demanded his confideration 


with a careful and deliberate attention. He bent the whole 
force of his mind towards it, and dwelling upon it with 


a ſerious application, undiverted by pleaſure, and hard- 
ly relaxed by any amuſement, he revolved it, in filence, 


in his own breaſt. He then communicated the matter to 


his miniſters, and after hearing their opinions, took his 
reſolution with a deciſive firmneſs, which ſeldom follows 


ſuch flow conſultations. In conſequence of this, Charles's 


meaſures, inſtead of reſembling the deſultory and irregu- 


lar fallies of Henry VIII. or Francis I. had the appear- 


ance of a conſiſtent ſyſtem, in which all parts were 
arranged, the effects were foreſeen, and the accidents 
were provided for. His promptitude in execution was 
no leſs remarkable than his patience in deliberation. He 


conſulted with phlegm, but he acted with vigour ; and 


did not diſcover greater ſagacity in his choice of the 
meaſures which it was proper to purſue, than fertility 


of genius in finding out the means for rendering his 


purſuit of them ſucceſsful. Though he had naturally 
ſo little of the martial turn, that during the moſt ar- 
dent and buſtling period of life, he remained in the 
cabinet inactive, yet when he choſe at length to ap- 
pear at the head of his armies, his mind was ſo form- 
ed for vigorous exertions in every direction, that he 
acquired ſuch knowledge in the art of war, and ſuch 


talents for command, as rendered him equal in repu- 


tation and ſucceſs to the moſt able generals of the age. 
But Charles poſſeſſed, in the moſt eminent 2 the 
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ſcience which is of the greateſt importance to a mo- Book XII. 


narch, that of knowing men, and of adapting their ta- 


lents to the various departments which he allotted to 


them. From the death of Chievres to the end of his 


reign, he employed no general in the field, no miniſter 
in the cabinet, no ambaſſador to a foreign court, no go- 
vernor of a province, whoſe abilities were inadequate to 
the truſt which he repoſed in them. Though deſtitute 


of that bewitching affability of manners, which gained 


Francis the hearts of all who approached his perſon, he 
was no ſtranger to the virtues which ſecure fidelity and 
attachment. He placed unbounded confidence in his ge- 
nerals; he rewarded their ſervices with munificence; he 
neither envied their fame, nor diſcovered any jealouſy 


of their power. Almoſt all the generals who conducted 


his armies may be placed on a level with thoſe illuſtrious 


perſonages, who have attained the higheſt eminence of 


military glory; and his advantages over his rivals are to 
be aſcribed ſo manifeſtly to the ſuperior abilities of the 
commanders whom he fot in oppoſition to them, that this 
might ſeem to detract in ſome degree, from his own me- 
rit, if the talent of diſcovering and employing ſuch inſtru- 


ments were not the moſt undoubted proof of a capacity 


for government. 


| Tarr were, nevertheleſs, defects in his political 
character which muſt conſiderably abate the admiration 


due to his extraordinary talents. Charles's ambition was 
inſatiable ; and though there ſeems to be no foundation for 
an opinion prevalent in his own age, that he had formed 
the chimerical project of eſtabliſhing an univerſal monar- 
chy in Europe, it is certain that his deſire of being 
diſtinguiſhed as a conqueror involved him in continual 
wars, which exhauſted and oppreſſed his ſubjects, and 
left him little leiſure for giving attention to the interior po- 
lice and improvement of his kingdoms, the great objects 
of every Prince who makes the happineſs of his people 
the end of his government. Charles, at a very early pe- 


riod of life, having added the Imperial crown to the king- 


doms of Spain, and to the hereditary dominions of the 
houſes of Auſtria and Burgundy, this opened to him ſuch 
a vaſt field of enterprize, and engaged him in ſchemes 
ſo complicated as well as arduous, that feeling his power 
to be — to the execution of theſe, he had often re- 


courſe to low artifices unbecoming his ſuperior talents, 


and ſometimes ventured on ſuch deviations from integrity 
| | — of 4. ay 
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1 THE REIGN OF THE 
Book XII. as were diſhonourable in a great Prince. His inſidious 
aud fraudulent policy appeared more conſpicuous, and 
was rendered more odious, by a compariſon with the open 
and undeſigning character of his contemporaries Francis 
I. and Henry VIII. This difference, though occaſioned 
chiefly by the diverſity of their tempers, muſt be aſcrib- 
ed, in ſome degree, to ſuch an oppoſition in the principles 
of their political couduct as affords ſome excuſe for this 
defect in Charles's behaviour, though it cannot ſerve 
as a juſtification of it. Francis and Henry ſeldom acted 
but from the impulſe of their paſſions, and ruſhed head. 
long towards the object in view. Charles's meaſures be. 
ing the reſult of cool reflection, were diſpoſed into a re- 
lar ſyſtem, and carried on-upon a concerted plan. Per. 
2 who act in the former manner naturally purſue the 
end in view without aſſuming any diſguiſe, or diſplaying 
much addreſs. Such as hold the latter courſe are apt, in 
forming as well as in executing their deſigns, to employ 
ſuch refinements, as always lead to artifice in conduct and 
often degenerate into deceit. 5 
Tux circumſtances tranſmitted to us, with reſpect to 
Charles's private deportment and character, are fewer 
and leſs intereſting, than might have been expected, from 
the great number of authors who have undertaken to 
write an account of his life. Theſe are not the obje& of 
this hiſtory, which aims at repreſenting the tranſactions 
of the reign of Charles V. not at delineating his private 
virtues or defects. 8 
Conference MEANWHILE the plenipotentiaries of France, Spain 
| ok coagy '® and England continued their conferences at Cercamp; 
Felke. and though each of them, with the uſual art of negoti- 
ators, made at firſt very high demands in name of their 
reſpeQive courts, yet as they were all equally deſirous of 
peace, they would have conſented reciprocally to fuch 
abatements and reſtrictions of their claims as muſt have 
removed every. obſtacle to an accommodation. 'The 
death of Charles V. was a new motive with Philip to 
| haſten the concluſion of a treaty, as it increaſed his im- 
- patience for returning into Spain, where there was now 
no perſon greater or more illuſtrious than himſelf. But 
in ſpite of the concurring wiſhes of all the parties intereſt- 
| ed, an event happened which occaſioned an unavoidable 
Nov. 17. delay in their negotiations. About a month after the 
— 7 opening of the conferences at Cercamp, Mary of Eng- 
Roglans, land ended her ſhort and inglorious reign, and — 
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liſh with univerſal joy. As the powers of the Eng 
plenipotentiaries expired on the death of their miſtreſs, 
they could not proceed until they received a commiſſion 
and inſtructions from their new ſovereign. ED 
Henky and Philip beheld Elizabeth's elevation to the 
throne with equal ſolicitude. As during Mary's jealous 
adminiſtration, under the moſt difficult circumſtances, 
52 in a ſituation extremely delicate, ſhe had conducted 
herſelf with prudence and addreſs far exceeding her 
years, they had conceived an high idea of her abilities, 
and already formed expectations of a reign very different 
from that of her ſiſter. Equally ſenſible of the 1mpor- 
tance of gaining her favour, both monarchs ſet them- 
ſelves with emulation to court it, and employed every 


Henry and 
Philip, court 
Elizabeth 
her ſucceſ- 


ſor. 


art in order to infinuate themſelves into her confidence. 


Each of them had ſomething 


meritorious, with regard to 
Elizabeth, to plead in his own behalf. Henry had offer- 


ed her a retreat in his dominions, if the dread of her 


_ ſiſter's violence ſhould force her to fly for ſafety out of 
England. Philip had, by his powerful interceſſion, pre- 
vente Mary from pr oceeding to the moſt fatal extremi- 
ties againſt her. of them endeavoured now, to 
avail himſelf of the circumſtances in his favour. Henry 
wrote to Elizabeth ſoon after her acceſſion with the warm- 
eſt expreſſions of regard and friendſhip. He repreſented 
the war which had unhappily been kindled between their 
kingdoms, not as a national quarrel, but as the effe& of 
Mary's blind partiality to her huſband and fond compli- 
ance with all his wiſhes. He intreated her to diſengage 


herſelf from an alliance which had proved fo unfortunate 


to England, and to conſent to a ſeparate peace with him, 
without mingling her intereſts with thoſe of Spain, from 
which they ought now to be altogether disjoined. Phi- 
lip, on the other hand, unwilling to loſe his conne&ion 
with England, the importance of which during a rupture 
with France he had fo recently experienced, not only vied 
with Henry in declarations of eſteem for Elizabeth, and 
in profeſſions of his reſolution to cultivate the ſtricteſt 
amity with her, but in order to confirm and perpetuate 
their union, he offered himſelf to her in marriage, and 
undertook . to procure a diſpenſation from the Pope to 
that effect. Hg 
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456 THE REIGN OF THE 
Bock XII. ELIZABETH weighed the propoſals of the two Mo. 
W—— narchs attentively, and with that provident diſcernment of 
* her true oracle which was conſpicuous in all her deli. 
deliberati- berations. She gave ſome encouragement to Henry's 
pas concern-gyerture of a {ſeparate negotiation, becauſe it opened a 


ing her cone 


duce, channel of correſpondence with France, which ſhe might 

ak find to be of great advantage, if Philip ſhould not diſco- 

ver ſufficient zeal and ſolicitude for ſecuring to her pro- 

per terms in the joint treaty. But ſhe ventured om this 

with the utmoſt reſerve and caution, that ſhe might not 

alarm Philip's ſuſpicious temper, and loſe an ally in at. 

tempting to gain an enemy [*], Henry himſelf, by an 

unpardonable act of indiſcretion, prevented her from car- 

Tying her intercourſe with him to ſuch a length as might 

have offended or alienated Philip, At the very time he 

was courting Elizabeth's friendſhip with the greateſt aſſi - 

duity, he yielded with an inconſiderate facility to the ſo- 

licitations of the Princes of Lorrain, and allowed. his 

_ daughter-in-law the Queen of Scots to aſſume the title 

and arms of England. This ill-timed pretenfion, the 

ſource of many calamities to the unfortunate Queen of 

Scots, extinguiſhed at once all the confidence that might 

have grown between Henry and Elizabeth, and left in its 

place diſtruſt, reſentment and 8 Elizabeth found 

that ſhe muſt unite her intereſts cloſely with Philip's, and 

expect peace only from negotiations carried on in con- 
junction with him [f IJ. 1 | 

As ſhe had granted a commiſſion, immediately after 

DD acceſſion, to the ſame plenipotentiaries whom her ſiſ- 

to treat of ter had employed, ſhe now inſtructed them to act in eve- 


peace. ry point in concert with the plenipotentiaries of Spain, 


and to take no ſtep until they had previouſly conſulted 
with them [3]. But though ſhe deemed it prudent to 
aſſume this appearance of confidence in- the Spaniſh Mo- 
parch, ſhe knew preciſely how far to carry it; and diſ- 
covered no inclination to accept of that extraordinary pro- 
poſal of marriage which Philip had made to her, The 
_ Engliſh had expreſſed fo openly the deteſtation of her fif- 
ter's choice of him, that it would have been highly im- 
prudent to have exaſperated them by renewing that odi- 
ous alliance. She was too well acquainted with Philip's 


H Forbes i. p. 4. 3 | | | 
_ [f}] Strype's Annals of the Reformation, i. 11, Carte's Hiſt. of Eng. 
vol. ui. p. 375. [g] Forbes's full view, i. 1. 37. 40. 

harſh 
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harſh imperious temper, to think of him for a huſband. Book XII.. 

Nor could ſhe admit a diſpenſation from the Pope to be... 

' ſufficient to authorize her marrying him, without con- 1858. 

demning her father's divorce from Catherine of Arragon, 

and acknowledging of conſequence that her mother's 

marriage was null, and her own birth illegitimate. But 

though ſhe determined not to yield to Philip's addrefles, 

the ſituation of her affairs rendered it dangerous to reject 

them; ſhe returned her anſwer, therefore, in terms 

which were evaſive, but ſo tempered with reipe&, that, 

though they gave him no reaſon to be ſecure of ſucceſs, 

they did not altogether extinguiſh his hopes. 

2 Br this artifice, as well as by the prudence with which Negotiati- | 

ſhe concealed her ſentiments and intentions concerning re ring Pong þ 

ligion, for ſome time after her acceſſion, ſhe ſo far gain- breũs. 
ed upon Philip, that he warmly eſpouſed her intereſt in ; 

the conferences which were renewed at Cercamp, and 1559 - 

afterwards removed to Chateau-Cambreſis. A definitive Fbruary 6. 

treaty, which was to adjuſt the claims and pretenſions of I 

ſo many Princes, required the examination of ſuch a va- 

riety of intricate points, and led to ſuch infinite and mi- 

nute details, as drew out the negotiations to a great 

* But the Conſtable Montmorency exerted him- 

ſelf with ſuch indefatigable zeal and induſtry, repairing 

alternately to the courts of Paris and Bruſſels, in order to 

obviate or remove every difficulty, that all points in diſ- 

pute were adjuſted, at length, in ſuch a manner, as to 

ive entire ſatisfaction, in every particular, to Henry and 

Philip; and the laſt hand was ready to be put to the treaty . 
between them. . 5 * . = 

Tux claims of England remained as the only obſtacle Difficulties | 

to retard it. Elizabeth demanded the reſtitution of Ca- _ p egard 

lais, in the moſt peremptory tone, as an eſſential condi- claims of 

tion of her conſenting to peace; Henry refuſed to give up England. 

that important conqueſt; and both ſeemed to have taken 

their reſolution with unalterable firmneſs. Philip warm- 

ly ſupported Elizabeth's pretenſions to Calais, not mere- 

ly from a principle of equity towards the Engliſh nation, 

that he might appear to have contributed to their reco- 

vering what they had loſt by eſpouſing his cauſe ; nor 

ſolely with a view of ſoothing Elizabeth by this manifeſ- 

tation of zeal for her intereſt; but in order to render 

France leſs formidable, by ſecuring to her ancient enemy 

this eaſy acceſs into the heart of the kingdom. The ear- 

neſtneſs, however, with which he ſeconded the argu- 
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458 THE REIGN OF THE 
Book XII. ments of the Engliſh plenipotentiaries, ſoon began to re- 
kx. During the courſe of the negotiation, Elizabeth, 
1559 who now felt herſelf firmly ſeated on her throne, began 
to take ſuch open and vigorous meaſures not only for over- 
turning all that her ſiſter had done in favour of popery, 
but for eſtabliſhing the proteftant church on a firm foun- 
dation, as, convinced Philip that his hopes of an union 
with her had been from the beginning vain, and were 
now deſperate. From that period, his interpoſitions in 
ber favour became more cold and formal, flowing mere- 
ly from regard to decorum, or from the conſideration of 
remote political intereſts. Elizabeth, having reaſon to 
expect ſuch an alteration in his conduct, quickly perceiv- 
ed it. But as nothing would have been of greater detri- 
ment to her people, or more inconſiſtent with her ſchemes 
of domeſtick adminiſtration, than the continuance of a 
wat with France, ſhe ſaw the neceſſity of ſubmitting to 
ſuch conditions as the ſituation of her affairs impoſed, and 
that ſhe muſt lay her account with being deſerted by an 
ally who was now united to her by a very feeble tie, if 
ſhe did not ſpeedily reduce her demands to what was mo- 
derate and attainable. She accordingly gave new in- 
ſtructions to her ambaſſadors; and Philip's plenipoten- 
tiaries acting as mediators between the French and 
them h], an expedient was fallen on, which juſtified, in 
ſome degree, Elizabeth's departing from the rigour of 
her firſt demand with regard to Calais. All leſſer ar- 
ticles were ſettled without much diſcuſſion or delay. 
Philip, that he might not appear to have abandoned the 
liſh, inſiſted that the treaty between Henry and 
Elizabeth ſhould be concluded in form, before that be- 
tween the French monarch and him. The one was 
ſigned on the ſecond day of April, the other on the 
day following. e 5 | 
Articles of THt treaty of peace between France and England 
peace be- contained no articles of real importance, but that which 
France ing reſpected Calais. It was ſtipulated that the King of 
England, France ſhould retain poſſeſſion of that town, with all 
| its dependencies, during eight years; that, at the expi- 
ration of that term, he Foul reſtore it to England ; 
that in caſe of non-performance, he ſhould forfeit five 
hundred thouſand crowns, for the payment of which 
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ſum, ſeyen or eight wealthy merchants, who were not Book XII. 
his ſubjects, ſhould grant ſecurity ; that five perſons of ww = 
diſtinction ſhould be given as hoſtages till that ſecurity 339 
were provided; that, although the forfeit of five hun- 
dred thouſand crowns ſhould be paid, the right of Eng- 
land to Calais ſhould ſtill remain entire, in the ſame 
manner as if the term of eight years were expired; 
that the King and Queen of Scotland ſhould be in- 
cluded in the treaty; that if they, or the French King, 
ſhould violate the peace by any hoſtile action, Henry 
ſhould be obliged inſtantly to * 4 Calais; that on the 
other hand, if any breach of the treaty proceeded from 
Elizabeth, then Henry and the King and Queen of Scots 
were abſolved from all the engagements which they had 
come under by this treaty. 3 BD 
NoTwiTHSTANDING the ſtudied attention with The views 
which ſo many precautions were taken, it is evident au ct 
that Henry did not intend the reſtitution of Calais, nor is ſpe to 
it probable that Elizabeth expected it. It was hardly 
poſſible that ſhe could maintain, during the courſe of 
eight years, ſuch perfect concord both with France and 
Scotland, as not to afford Henry ſome pretext for alledg- 
ing that ſhe had violated the treaty. But even if that 
term ſhould elapſe without any ground for complaint, 
Henry might then chooſe to pay the ſum ſtipulated, and 
Elizabeth had no method of ing her right but by 
force of arms. However, by throwing the articles in the 
treaty with regard to Calais into this form, Elizabeth ſa- 
tisfied her ſubjects of every denomination; ſhe gave men 
of diſcernment a ſtriking proof of her addreſs, in palliat- 
ing what ſne could not prevent; and amuſed the multi- 
tude, to whom the final ſurrender of a place of ſuch im- 
portante would have appeared altogether infamous, with 
the proſpect of recovering in a ſhort time that favourite 
poſſeſſion. 3 55 | 
Tux expedient which Montmorency employed, in or- An expedi- | 
der to facilitate the concluſion of peace between France d — 4 
and Spain, was the negotiating two treaties of marriage, — do- 
one between Elizabeth, Henry's eldeſt daughter, and tween 
Philip, who ſupplanted his ſon, the unfortunate Don — and 
Carlos, to whom that Princeſs had been promiſed in the * 
former conferences at Cercamp, the other between Mar- 
garet, Henry's only ſiſter, and the duke of Savoy. For 
feeble as the ties of blood often are among Princes, or 
how little ſoever they may regard them when puſhed 
on 
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_ THE REIGN OF THE 
on to act by motives of ambition, they aſſume on other 
occaſions the appearance of being ſo far influenced by theſe 


domeſtick affections, as to employ them to juſtify mea- 
| ſures and conceſſions which they fu 
know to be impolitic or diſhonourable. Such was the 


nd to be neceſſary, but 


uſe Henry made of the two marriages to which he gave his 
conſent. Having ſecured an honourable eſtabliſhment for 
his ſiſter and his daughter, he, in conſideration of theſe, 
granted terms both to Philip and the duke of Savoy, of 
which he would not, on any other account, have ventur- 

ed to approve. N ny 
Tux principal articles in the treaty between France 
and Spain were, That a ſincere oa perpetual amity 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed between the two crowns and their 


reſpeQive allies; that the two monarchs ſhould labour in 


concert to procure the convocation of a general council, 
in order to check the progreſs of hereſy, and reſtore unity 
and concord to the Chriſtian church ; that all conqueſts 


made by either party, on this ſide of the Alps, ſince the 
commencement of the war in one thouſand five hundred 
and fifty-one, ſhould be mutually reſtored ; thàt the dutchy 


of Savoy, the principality of Piedmont, the country of 
Breſſe, and all the other territories formerly ſubje& to 


the dukes of Savoy, ſhould be reſtored to Emanuel Phi- 


libert, immediately after the celebration of his marriage 
with Margaret of France, the towns of 'Turin, Quiers, 
Pignerol, Chivaz and Villanova excepted, of which 
Henry ſhould keep poſſeſſion until his claims on that 
Prince, in right of his grand-mother, ſhould be heard and 
decided in courſe of law ; that as long as Henry retained 
theſe places in his hands, Philip ſhould be at liberty to 
keep garriſons in the towns of Vercelli and Aſti; that 
the French King ſhould immediately evacuate all the 


places which he held in Tuſcany and the Sianeſe, and 


renounce all future pretenſions to them; that he ſhould. 
reſtore the Marquiſate of Montferrat to the duke of Man- 
tua; that he ſhould receive the Genoeſe into favour, and 
give upto them the towns which he had conquered in the 
iſland of Corſica; that none of the Princes or ſtates, to 
whom theſe ceſſions were made, ſhould call their ſub- 


jects to account for any part of their conduct while 


under the dominion of their enemies, but ſhould bury 

all paſt tranſactions in oblivion. The Pope, the Em- 

peror, the Kings of Denmark, Sweden, Poland, wr 
| 1 tugal, 


ſucceſs. 
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tugal, the King and Queen of Scots, and almoſt every Book XII. 
Prince and ſtate in Chriſtendom, were comprehended 
in this pacification as the allies either of Henry or of 
Philip [i]. | 
Tuvs, by this famous treaty, peace was re-eſta- which 
bliſhed in Europe. All the cauſes of diſcord which had — 
ſo long embroiled the powerful monarchs of France and ia Europe. 

Spain, which had tranſmitted hereditary quarrels and 
wars from Charles to Philip, and from Francis to Hen- 
ry, ſeemed to be wholly removed, oc finally terminated : 
The French alone complained of the unequal conditions 
of a treaty, into which an ambitious miniſter, in order to 
recover his liberty, and an artful miſtreſs, that ſhe might 
gratify her reſentment, had ſeduced their too eaſy mo- 
narch. They exclaimed loudly againſt the folly of giv- 
ing up to the enemies of France, an hundred and eighty- 
nine fortified places, in the Low-Countries or in Italy, 
in return for the three inſignificant towns of St. Quintin, 
Ham and Catelet. They conſidered it as an indelible 
Rain upon the glory of the nation, to renounce in one 
day territories ſo extenſive, and ſo capable of being de- 
fended, that the enemy could not have hoped to vreſt 
them out of their hands, after many years of victory and 


Bur Henry, without regarding the ſentiments of his The peace 
people, or being moved by the remonſtrances of his coun- Prance and 
_ cil, ratified the treaty, and executed with great fidelity Spain. 
whatever he had ſtipulated to perform. The duke of Sa- 
voy repaired with a numerous retinue to Paris, in order to 
celebrate his marriage with Henry's ſiſter. The duke of 
Alva was ſent to the ſame capital, at the head of a ſplen- 

did embaſly, to efpouſe Elizabeth in name of his maſter. 

They were received with extraordinary magnificence by 

the French court. - Amidſt the rejoicings and feſtivities Death of 
on that occaſion, Henry's days were cut ſhort by a ſingu- Henry. 
lar and tragical accident. His ſon, Francis II. a Prince % 10. 
under age, of a feeble conſtitution, and of a mind ſtill 
weaker, ſucceeded him. Soon after, Paul ended his Auguſt 18. 
violent and imperious Pontificate, at enmity with all the 

world, and diſguſted even with his own nephews. They, 
perſecuted by Philip, and deſerted by the ſucceeding 

Pope, whom they had raiſed by their influence to the 

Papal throne, were condemned to the puniſhment which 


Li] Recueil des Traitez, t. ii. 287. 5 
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46a THE REIGN OF THE 
Book XII. their crimes and ambition had merited, and their death 


vas as infamous, as their lives had been criminal. Thus 


359. all the perſonages, who had long ſuſtained the principal 


characters on the great theatre of Europe, diſappeared 


about the ſame time. A more known period of hiſtory 
opens at this era; other actors appear on the ſtage, with 


different views and different paſſions; new conteits aroſe, 


and new ſchemes of ambition occupied and diſquieted 
mankind. 5 ; 
A general Upon reviewing the tranſactions of any active period, 


review of 


* in the hiſtory of civilized nations, the changes which are 
period. accompliſhed appear wonderfully diſproportioned to the 


efforts which have been exerted. Conqueſts are never 
very extenſive or rapid, but among nations, whoſe pro- 


greſs in improvement is extremely unequal. When 


Alexander the Great, at the head of a gallant people, of 
ſimple manners, and formed to war by admirable mili- 
tary inſtitutions, invaded a ſtate ſunk in luxury, and en- 
ervated by exceſſive refinement ; when Genchizcan and 
Tamerlane, with their armies of hardy barbarians, pour- 
ed in upon nations, enfeebled by the climate in which 


they lived, or by the arts and commerce which they cul- 


tivated, they, like a torrent, ſwept every thing before 
them, ſubduing kingdoms and provinces in as ſhort ſpace 
of time, as was requiſite to march through them. But 
when nations are in a ſimilar ſtate, and keep pace with 
each other in their advances towards refinement, they are 
not expoſed to the calamity of ſudden conqueſt. Their 
acquiſitions of knowledge, their progreſs in the art of war, 
their political * and addrels, 
fate of ſtates in this ſ 
tle. Their internal reſources are many and various. Nor 
are they themſelves alone intereſted in their own . 
or active in their own defence. Other ſtates interpo 


may have acquired. After the fierceſt and moſt lengthen- 


ed conteſt, all the rival nations are exhauſted, none are 


conquered. At length a peace is concluded, which re- 
inſtates each in poſſeſſion of almoſt the ſame power, and 


the ſame territories. 


The nations SUCH was the ſtate of Europe during the reign of 


2 regen, Charles V. No Prince was ſo much ſuperior to the reſt 
ſtate during in power, as to render his efforts ureſiſtible, and his con- 
the fixteenth queſts eaſy. No nation had made progreſs in improve- 
=? ment fo far beyond its neighbours, as to have acquired 2 


very 


are nearly equal. The 
tuation, depends not on a ſingle bat- - 


©, | 
and balance any temporary advantage which either party 
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very manifeſt pre-eminence. Each ſtate derived ſome Book XIL 
advantage, or was ſubje& to ſome inconvenience, from 


its ſituation or its climate; each was diſtinguiſhed by 
ſomething peculiar in the genius of its people, or the con- 


ſtitution of its government. But the advantages poſſeſſed 


by one, were counterbalanced by circumſtances fayour- 
able to others; and this prevented any from attaining ſuch 
ſuperiority as might have been fatal to all. The nations 
of Europe in that age, as in the preſent, were like one 
at family ; there were ſome features common to all, 


arities conſpicuous in each, which marked a diſtinction. 


But there was not among them that wide diverſity of 


charaQter and of genius which, in almoſt every period 
of hiſtory, hath exalted the Europeans above the in- 
habitants of the other quarters of the globe, and ſeems 


| to have deſtined the one to rule, and the other to obey. 


Bur though the near reſemblance and equality in im- A remark- 
the different nations of Europe, pre- change | 


vented the reign of Charles V. from being diſtinguiſhed, Europe, 
by ſuch ſudden and extenſive conqueſts, as occur in ſome dariag the 


„ yet, during the courſe of r. 


provement among 


| Other periods of hiſtory 
adminiſtration, all the conſiderable ſtates in Europe ſuf- 
fered a remarkable change in their political ſituation, and 


felt the influence of events, which have not hitherto ſpent. 
their force, but ſtill continue to operate in a greater or 


in a leſs degree. 
quence of the 

ambition rouzed them, that the different kingdoms of 
Europe acquired internal vigour, that they diſcerned the 
reſources of which they were poſſeſſed, that they came 
both to feel their own ſtrength, and to know how to ren- 
der it formidable to others. It was during his reign, too, 
that the different kingdoms of Europe, formerly ſingle and 
disjoined, became ſo thoroughly acquainted, and ſo in- 
timately connected with each other, as to form one great 
political ſyſtem, in which each took a ſtation, wherein it 
has remained ſince that time with leſs variation, than could 


It was during his reign, and in conſe- 


have been expected after the events of two active cen- 


turies. 


ready enumerated the vaſt territories which deſcended to 
8 . Charles 


which fixed a reſemblance; there were certain peculi- 


tual efforts to which his enterprizing 


TRE progreſs, however, and acquiſitions of the houſe The pro- 


of Auſtria, were not only greater than thoſe of any other n 


power, but more diſcernible and conſpicuous. I have al- Auſtria. 
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Book XII. Charles from his Auſtrian, Burgundian, and Spaniſh an- 

ceſtors [k]. To theſe he himſelf added the Imperial 
dignity; and, as if all this had been too little, the bounds 
of the univerſe were extended, and a new world ſubjedt- 

ed to his command. Upon his reſignation, the Burgun- 


Philip. But Charles tranſmitted his dominions to his fon, 


ceived them. They were augmented by the acceſſion of 
new provinces; they were habituated to obey an admini- 


were accuſtomed to expenſive and perſevering efforts, 
which, though neceſſary in the conteſts between civiliz- 
ed nations, had been little known in Europe before the 
ſixteenth century. The provinces of Frieſland, Utrecht 


former proprietors, and the dutchy of Gelders, of which 
he made himſelf maſter, partly by force of arms, and 
partly by the arts of negotiation, were additions of great 
value to his Burgundian dominions. Ferdinand and Iſa- 
bella had tranſmitted to him all the provinces of Spain, 
from the bottom of the Pyrenees to the frontiers of Portu- 
gal; but as he maintained a perpetual peace with that 


ambition, he made no acquiſition of territory in that 
quarter, . | 


in Spain. power in this part of his dominions. By this ſucceſs 
| in the war with the commons of Caſtile, he exalted 
the regal prerogative on the ruins of the privileges of 
the people. Though he allowed the name of the Cortes 


he reduced its authority and juriſdiction to nothing, and 
modelled it in ſuch a manner, that it became rather a 
junto of the ſervants of the crown, than an aſſembly of 
the repreſentatives of the people. One member of the 
_ conſtitution being thus lopped off, it was impoſſible but 
that the other muſt feel the ſtroke, and ſuffer by it. The 
ſuppreſſion of the lar power rendered the ariſtocra- 
_ tical leſs formidable. The grandees, prompted by the 
warlike ſpirit of the age, or allured by the honours which 
they enjoyed in a court, exhauſted their fortunes in mi- 


Ie] Vol. i. p. 307. | 
litary 


_ dian provinces, and the Spaniſh kingdoms with their de- 
pendencies, both in the old and new worlds, devolved to 


in a condition very different from that in which he had re- 


tration which was no leſs vigorous than ſteady; they 


and Overyſſel, which he acquired by purchaſe from their 


kingdom, amidſt the various efforts of his enterprizing 


Particularly CHAaRLEs had gained, however, a vaſt acceſſion of 


to remain, and the formality of holding it to be continued, 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


the dangerous progreſs of the royal authority, which leav- 
ing them the vain diſtinction of being covered in preſence 
of their ſovereign, ſtripped them by degrees of that real 
power which they poſſeſſed while they formed one body, 


and acted in concert with the people. Charles's ſucceſs 


in aboliſhing the privileges of the commons, and in break- 
ing the power of the nobles of Caſtile, encouraged Philip 
to invade the liberties of Aragon, which were ſtill more 
extenſive. The Caſtilians, accuſtomed to ſubjection 


themſelves, aſſiſted in impoſing the yoke on their more 
happy and independant neighbours. The will of the 


ſovereign became the ſupreme law in all the kingdoms of 
Spain; and Princes who were not checked in their plans 
by the jealouſy of the people, nor controled in the exe- 
cuting them by the power of the nobles, could both aim 


at great objects and call forth the whole ſtrength of the 


monarchy in order to attain them. 


As Charles, by extending the regal prerogative, ren- Alſo in o- 

dered the monarchs of Spain maſters at home, he added tber parte of 
new dignity and power to their crown by his foreign ac- 
quiſitions. He ſecured to Spain the quiet poſſeſſion of the 


kingdom of Naples, which Ferdinand had uſurped by 
fraud, and held with. difficulty. He united the dutchy 
of Milan, one of the moſt fertile and populous provinces 
in Italy, to the Spaniſh crown; and left his ſucceſſors, 
even without taking their other territories. into the ac- 
ccunt, the moſt conſiderable Princes in that country, 
which had been 'long the theatre of contention to the 
great powers of Europe, and in which they had ſtruggled 


with emulation to obtain the ſuperiority. When the 


French, in conſequence of the treaty of Chateau-Cam- 
breſis, withdrew their forces out of Italy, and finally re- 
linquiſhed all their ſchemes of conqueſt on that fide of 
the Alps, the Spaniſh dominions there roſe in importance, 
and enabled their Kings, as long as the monarchy re- 
tained any degree of vigour, to preſerve the chiet {way in 
all the tranſaQtions of that country. But whatever ac- 
ceſſion either of interior authority or of foreign dominion 
Charles gained for the monarchs of Spain in Europe, it 
was inconſiderable when compared with his acquiſitions 
in the new world. He added, there, not provinces, but 
empires to his crown. He conquered territories of ſuch 

Yor. IL * immenſe 


# 


urope. 


4 | | 
litary ſervice, or in attending on the perſon of their Book XII. TW 
Frince. They did not dread, perhaps did not obſerve, —v— 
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Book XII. immenſe extent; he diſcovered ſuch inexhauſtible veias 
of weakh, and opened ſuch boundleſs proſpects of every 
kind, as muſt have rouzed and called forth to action his 
ſucceſſor, tho? his ambition had been much leſs ardent 
than Philip's, and muſt have rendered him not only en- 
terprizing but formidable.  _ 5 

1 WHiLs the elder branch of the Auſtrian family roſe 
the German to ſuch pre-eminence in Spain, the younger, of which 
branch of Ferdinand was the head, grew to be conſiderable in Ger- 
me roule many. The ancient hereditary dominions of the houſe 
of Auſtria in Germany, united to the kingdoms of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, which Ferdinand had acquired by 
marriage, formed a reſpeQable power, and when the Im- 
perial dignity was added to theſe, Ferdinand poſſeſſed 
territories more extenſive than had belonged to any Prince, 
Charles V. excepted, who had been at the head of the 
Empire during ſeveral ages. Fortunatety for Europe, 
the diſguſt which Philip conceived, on account of Fer- 
dinand's refuſing to relinquiſh the Imperial crown in his 
favour, not only prevented for ſome time the ſeparate 
members of the houſe of Auſtria from acting in concert, 
but occafioned a vifible ahienation and rivalſhip. By de- 
grees, however, regard to the intereſt of their family ex- 
tirguiſhed this impolitic animoſity. The confidence 
which was natural returned ; the aggrandizing of the 
houſe of Auſtria became the common object of all their 
ſchemes; they gave and received aſſiſtance alternately 
towards the execution of them; and each derived conſi- 
deration and importance from the other's ſucceſs. A fa- 
mily fo great and ſo aſpiring became the general object of 
jealouſy and terror. All the power as well as 22 of 
Europe were exerted during a century, in order to check 
and humble it. Nothing can give a more ſtriking idea of 
the aſcendant which it had acquired, and of the terror 
which it had inſpired, than that after its vigour was fpent 
with extraordinary exertions of its ſtrength, after Spain 
was become only the ſhadow of a great name, and its 
monarchs were ſunk into debility and dotage, the houſe 
of Auſtria ſtill continued to be formidable. 'The nations 
of Europe had ſo often felt its ſuperiour power, and had 
been ſo conſtantly employed in guarding againſt it, that 
the dread of it became a kind of political habit, the 
influence of which remained when the cauſes, which had 

formed it, ceaſed to exiſt. 


WHILE 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. — 17 
Wurz the houſe of Auſtria went on with ſuch ſue- Book XII. 
ceſs in enlarging its dominions, France made no conſi- — a 
derable acquiſition of new territory: All its ſchemes of ü Ringe 
conqueſt in Italy had proved abortive; it had hitherto of France 
obtained no eſtabliſhment of conſequence in the new during * 5 
world; and after the continued and vigorous efforts of Cres v. 
four ſucceflive reigns, the confines of the kingdom were 
much the fame as Louis XI. had left them. But though 
France made not ſuch large ſtrides towards dominion as 
the houſe of Auſtria, it continued to advance by ſteps 
whieh were more ſecure, becauſe they were gradual and 
leſs obſerved. The conqueſt of Calais put it out of the 
power of the Engliſh to invade France but at their ut moſt 
peril, and delivered the French from the dread of their 
ancient enemies, who, previous to that event, could at 
any time penetrate into the kingdom by that avenue, and 
thereby retard or defeat the execution of their beſt con- 
certed enterprizes againſt any foreign power. The im- 
ant acquiſition of Metz covered that part of their 
ontier which formerly was moſt feeble, and lay moſt 
expoſed to inſult. France, from the time of its obtain- 
ing theſe additional ſecurities againſt external invaſion, 
muſt be deemed the moſt powerful kingdom in Europe, 
and is more fortunately ſituated than any on the continent 
either for conqueſts or defence. From the confines of 
Artois to the bottom of the Pyrenees, and from the Bri- 
tiſh channel to the frontiers of Savoy and the coaſt of the 
Mediterranean, its territories lay compact and unmingled 
with thoſe of any other power. Several of the eonſide- 
rable provinces, which, by their having been long ſubject 
to the great vaſſals of the crown, who were often at vari- 
' ance or at war with their maſter, had contracted a ſpirit 
of independence, were now accuſtomed to recognize 
and to obey one ſovereign. As they became members of 
the ſame monarchy, they aſſumed the ſentiments of that 
2 into which they were incorporated, and co- operated 
with zeal towards promoting its intereſt and honour. 
The power and influence wreſted from the nobles weie 
ſeized by the crown. The people were not admitted to 
ſhare in theſe ſpoils; they gained no new privilege; they 
acquired no additional weight in the legiſlature. It was 
not for the ſake of the people, but in order to extend their 
own prerogative, that the monarchs of France had la- 
houred to humble their great vaſſals. Satisfied with hav- 
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Book XI. ing brought them under entire ſubjection to the crown, 
——— they diſcovered no ſolicitude to free the people from their 
ancient dependance on the nobles of whom they held. 
Enables A MONARCH, at the head of a kingdom thus united 
them toaſ- at home and ſecure from abroad, was entitled to form 


Mes Rath great deſigns, becauſe he felt himſelf in a condition to 


on among execute them. The foreign wars which had continued 


1 mr with little interruption from the acceſſion of Charles VIII. 
europe. had not only cheriſhed and augmented the martial genius 
of the nation, but by inuring the troops during the courſe 

of long ſervice to the fatigues of war, and accuſtoming 

them to obedience, had added the force of diſcipline to 

their natural order. A gallant and active body of nobles 

who conſidered themſelves as idle and uſeleſs, unleſs when 

they were in the field; who were ſcarce acquainted with 

any paſtime or exerciſe but what was military; and who 


knew no road to power, or fame, or wealth, but war, 


would not have ſuffered their ſovereign to remain long in 
ination. The people, little acquainted with the arts o 
Peace, and always ready to take arms at the command of 
their ſuperiours, were accuſtomed by the vaſt expence of 
long wars, carried on in diſtant countries, to bear impo- 
ſitions, which, how inconſiderable ſoever they may feem 
if eſtimated by the exorbitant rate of modern actions, ap- 
pear immenſe when compared with the ſums levied in 
France, or in any other country of Europe, previous to 
the reign of Lovis XI. As all the members of which the 
ſtate was compoſed were thus impatient for action, and 
capable of great efforts, the ſchemes and operations of 
France muſt have been no leſs formidable to Europe than 
thoſe of Spain. 'The ſuperior advantages of its ſituation, 
the contiguity and compactneſs of its territories, together 
with the peculiar ſtate of its political conſtitution at that 
juncture muſt have rendered its enterpriſes ſtill more 
alarming and more deciſive. The King poffeſſed ſuch a 
degree of power as gave him the entire command of his 
ſubjects; the people were ſtrangers to thoſe occupations 
and habits of life which render men averſe to war, or un- 
fit for it; and the nobles, tho? reduced to ſubordination 
neceſſary in a regular government, till retained the high 
undaunted ſpirit which was the effect of their ancient in- 
dependence. The vigour of the Feudal times remained, 


their anarchy was at an end; and the Kings of France 


could avail themſelves of the martial ardour which that 
ſingular 
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ſingular inſtitution had kindled or kept alive, without be- Book XII. 
ing expoſed to any of the dangers or inconveniencies which 


are inſeparable from it when in entire force. 


A KINGDOM in ſuch a ſtate is, perhaps, capable of circum- 
greater military efforts, than at any other period in its ſtances | 
progreſs. But how formidable ſoever or fatal to the which pre- 


vented the 


other nations of Europe, the power of ſuch a monarchy immediate 
might have been, the civil wars which broke out in effects of 
France, ſaved them at that juncture from feeling its ef- Heir Power. 


fects. Theſe wars, of whieh religion was the pretext 
and ambition the cauſe; wherein great abilities were diſ- 

played by the leaders of the different factions, and little 
conduct or firmneſs were manifeſted by the crown under 
a ſucceſſion of weak Princes, kept France occupied and 
embroiled for half a century. During theſe commotions, 


the internal ſtrength of the kingdom was much waſted, 
and ſuch a ſpirit of anarchy was ſpread among the nobles, 


to whom rebellion was familiar, and the reſtraint of laws 


unknown, that a conſiderable interval became requiſite, 


not only for recruiting the internal vigour of the nation, 
but for re-eſtabliſhing the authority of the Prince; ſo that 
it was long before France could turn her whole attention 


towards foreign tranſactions, or act with her proper force 


in foreign wars. It was long before ſhe roſe to that aſ- 


cendant in Europe, which ſhe has maintained fince the 
adminiſtration of Cardinal Richlieu, and which the ſitua- 


tion as well as extent of the kingdom, the nature of her 
government, and the charaQer of her people, entitle 
her to maintain. 1 5 5 


Wnuirx the kingdoms on the continent grew into Progreſs of 
power and conſequence, England likewiſe made conſi- England 


derable progreſs towards regular government and interior 


with reſpect 
to its inte · 


ſtrength. Henry VIII. probably without intention, and rior ſtate, 


certainly without any conſiſtent plan, of which his nature 
was incapable, purſued the ſcheme of depreſſing the nobi- 
lity, which the policy of his father Henry VII. had be- 


gun. The pride and caprice of his temper led him to 


employ chiefly new men in the adminiſtration of affairs, 
becauſe he found them moſt obſequious, or leaſt ſcrupu- 
lous ; and he not only conferred on theſe ſuch plenitude 
of power, but exalted them to ſuch pre-eminence in dig- 


nity, as mortified and degraded the ancient nobility. By 
the alienation or ſale of the church lands, which were 


diſſipated with a profuſion not inferior to the rapaciouſ- 
neſs with which they had been ſeized, as well as by the 
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u. privilege granted by the ancient landholders of ſelling 
their eſtates, or diſpoſing of them by will, an immenſe 
property, formerly locked up, being brought into cir- 


culation, put the ſpirit of induſtry and commerce in mo- 
tion, and gave it ſome conſiderable degree of vigour. 
The road to power and to opulence became open to per- 


ſons of every condition. A ſudden and exceſſive flow of 
uvealth from the Weſt Indies proved fatal to induſtry in 


Spain; a moderate acceſſion in England to the ſum in 
circulation gave life to commerce, awakened the ingenuity 
of the nation, and excited it to uſeful enterprize. In 
France, what the nobles loſt the crown gained. In Eng- 


land, the commons were gainers as well as the King. 


Power and influence accompanied of courſe the property 
which they acquired. They roſe to conſideration among 
their fellow ſubjects; they began to feel their own im- 
portance; and extending their influence in the legiſlative 
body gradually, and often when neither they themſelves 


nor others foreſaw all the effect of their claims and pre- 
tenſions, they at laſt attained that high authority, to 


which the Britiſh conſtitution is indebted for the exiſtence, 
and muſt owe the preſervation of its liberty. At the ſame 
time that the Engliſh conſtitution advanced towards per- 


fection, ſeveral inſtances brought on a change in the an- 


cient ſyſtem with reſpe& to foreign powers, and intro- 
duced another more beneficial to the nation. By diſ- 
claiming the ſupremacy and juriſdiction of the Papal See, 
conſiderable ſums were ſaved to the nation, of which it 
had been annually drained, by remittances to Rome for 


diſpenſations and indulgences, or in order to defray the 


expence of pilgrimages into foreign countries [s], or by 
payment of annates, firſt fruits, and a thouſand other 


taxes which that artful and rapacious court levied on the 


credulity of mankind. The idea of a juriſdiction different 
from the civil power, and claiming not only to be inde- 


pendent but ſuperior to it, a wild ſoleciſm in government, 
apt not only to perplex and diſquiet weak minds, but 


lu The loſs which the nation fulteingd by meſt of theſe articles is eb: 


vious, and muſt have been great. Even that by pilgrimages was not in- 
conſiderable. In the year 1428, licenſe was obtained by no fewer than 
16 perſons to viſit the ſhrine of St. James of Compoſtella in Spain. 
ymer, vol. x. In 1434, the number of pilgrims to the ſame place 


tending 


was 2460, Ibid. 1a 1445, they were 2100. vol, xi. 
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tending directly to diſturb ſociety, was finally aboliſhed. Book XII. 
Government became more ſimple as well as more reſ- 
pectable, when no rank or character exempted any per- 
ſon from being amenable to the ſame courts, from being 
tried by the ſame judges, and from being acquitted or 
condemned by the ſame laws. 8 

Br the loſs of Calais the Engliſh were excluded from with reſ- 
the continent. All ſchemes for invading France became 12 + 
of courſe as chimerical as they had formerly been perni- the comi- 

cious. The views of the Engliſh were confined, firſt aent. 
by neceſſity, and afterwards from choice, within their 
own iſland. That rage for conqueſt which had poſſeſſed 
the nation during many centuries, and waſted its ſtrength 
in perpetual and fruitleſs wars, at length ceaſed. Thoſe 
active ſpirits which had known and followed no profeſſion 
but war, ſought for occupation in the arts of peace, and 
their country benefited as much by the one as it had ſuf- 
fered by the other. 'The nation, exhauſted by frequent 
expeditions to the continent, recruited, and acquired new. 
ſtrength; and when rouzed by any extraordinary exi- 
gency to take part in foreign operations, the vigour of 
its efforts were proportionally great, becauſe they wer 
only occaſional and of a ſhort continuance. 8 

THE fame principle which had led England to adopt With ref- 
this new ſyſtem with regard to the powers on the conti- fte Scot- 
nent, occaſioned a change in its plan of conduct with reſ- 
pect to Scotland, the only foreign ſtate, with which, on 
account of its ſituation in the ſame iſland, the Engliſh had 
ſuch a cloſe connection as demanded their perpetual at- 
tention. Inſtead of proſecuting the ancient ſcheme of 
conquering that kingdom, which the nature of the coun- 
try, defended by a brave and hardy people, rendered dan- 
gerous if not impracticable; it appeared more eligible to 
endeavour at obtaining ſuch influence in Scotland as 
might exempt England from any danger or diſquiet from 
that quarter. The national poverty of the Scots, toge- 
ther with the violence and animoſity of their factions, 

rendered the execution of this plan eaſy to a people far 
| ſuperior to them in wealth. Their popular leaders were 

gained; the miniſters and favourites of the crown were 

corrupted ; and ſuch abſolute direction of their councils 

acquired, as rendered the operations of the one kingdom 
dependant in a great meaſure on the ſovereign of the 
other. Such perfect external ſecurity added to the in- 

— — terior 
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Book XII. terior advantages which England now poſſeſſed, muſt 
> ſoon have raiſed it to new conſideration and importance; 
the long reign of Elizabeth, equally conſpicuous for wiſ- 
dom, for ſteadineſs, and for vigour, accelerated its pro- 
greſs, and carried it with greater rapidity towards that 
elevated ſtation which it hath ſince held among the 
powers of Europe. 5 
Changes in 
3 great kingdoms underwent ſuch changes, revolutions of 


ſecondary Conſiderable importance happened in that of the ſecondary 


Y Co in or inferior powers. 'Thoſe in the Papal court are moſt 
vrope- obvious, and of more extenſive conſequence. _ 

The moſt In the Preliminary Book, I have mentioned the riſe of 

conſiderable that ſpiritual juriſdiction which the Popes claim as Vicars 


revolution 


of the fix. Of Jeſus Chriſt, and have traced the progreſs of that au- 


teenth cen- thority which they poſſeſs as temporal Princes [a]. 
tury in the There was nothing previous to the reign of Charles V. 


court of 
_ but ſcience and philoſophy, which began to revive and to 


be cultivated. The progreſs of theſe, however, was ſtill 
inconſiderable; they always operate ſlowly ; and it is long 
before their influence reaches the people, or can produce 


any ſenſible effec upon them. They may perhaps gra- 


dually, and in a long courſe of years, undermine and 
ſnake an eſtabliſned ſyſtem of falſe religion, but there is 
no inſtance of their having overturned one. The batte 


is too feeble to demoliſn thoſe fabricks which ſuperſtition 


raiſes on deep foundations, and can ſtrengthen with the 
moſt conſummate art. ky | 8 8 
che general LUTHER had attacked the Papal ſupremacy with other 
rerolt weapons, and with an impetuoſity more formidable. 
22 The time and manner of his attack concurred with a 
the church multitude of circumſtances, which have been explained, 
of Rome, in giving him immediate ſucceſs. The charm which had 


| _— bound mankind for ſo many ages was broken at once. 


' the Popes. The human mind, which had continued long as tame 


and paſſive, as if it had been formed to believe whatever 
was taught, and to bear whatever was impoſed, rouſed 
of a ſudden and became inquiſitive, mutinous, and diſ- 
dainful of the yoke to which it had hitherto ſubmitted. 
That wondeful ferment and agitation of mind, which, at 
this diſtance of time, appears unaccountable or is con- 


La] Vol. I. p. 104. 


demned 


DvuRIXG the period in which the political ſtate of the 


that tended to circumicribe or to moderate their authority, 
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demned as extravagant, was ſo general, that it muſt have Book XI. 
been excited by cauſes which were natural and of powerW]. > 
ful efficacy. The Kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, 
England and Scotland, and almoſt one half of Germany 
threw off their allegiance to the Pope, aboliſhed his ju- 
riſdiction within their territories, and gave the ſanction 
of law to modes of diſcipline and ſyſtems of doctrine 
which were not only independent of his power, but hoſ- 
tile to it. Nor was this Firit of innovation confined to 
thoſe countries which openly revolted from the Pope; it 
ſpread through all Europe, and broke out in every part of 
it with various degrees of violence. It penetrated earl 
into France and made progreſs apace. The number of 
converts to the opinions of the Reformers was ſo great, 
their zeal ſo enterprizing, and the abilities of their lea- 
ders ſo diſtinguiſhed, that they ſoon ventured to contend 
for ſuperiority with the eſtabliſhed church, and were 
ſometimes on the point of obtaining it. In all the pro- 
vinces of Germany, which continued to acknowledge the 
Papal ſupremacy, as well as in the Low-Countries, the 
Proteſtant doctrines were ſecretly taught, and had gained 
ſo many proſelytes, that they were ripe for revolt, and 
were reſtrained merely by the dread of their rulers from 
imitating the example of their neighbours, and aſſerting 
their independence. Even in Spain and in Italy, ſymp- 
toms of the ſame diſpoſition to ſhake off the yoke ap- 
peared. The pretenſions of the Pope to infallible know- 
ledge and ſupreme power were treated by many perſons 
of eminent learning and abilities with ſuch ſcorn, or im- 
pugned with ſuch vehemence, that the moſt vigilant at- 
tention of the civil magiſtrate, the higheſt ſtrains of pon- 
tifical authority, and all the rigour of the inquiſitorial 
juriſdiction were requiſite to check and extinguiſh it. 
Tux defection of ſo many opulent and powerful king- This abrid- 
doms from the Papal See, was a fatal blow to its gran- ed be ge 
deur and power. It abridged the dominions of the Popes Pope's do- 
in extent, it diminiſhed their revenues, and left them mivioas, 
fewer rewards to beſtow on the eccleſiaſticks of various 
denominations, attached to them by vows of obedience 
as well as by ties of intereſt, and whom they employed as 
inſtruments to eſtabliſh or ſupport their uſurpations in 
every part of Europe. The countries too which now | 
diſclaimed their authority, were thoſe which formerly 
had been moſt devoted to it. The empire of — 
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Book XII. differs from every other ſpecies of dominion ; its power is 
———— often greateſt, and moſt implicitly obeyed in the provin- 


ces moſt remote from the ſeat of government; while ſuch 


as are ſituated nearer to that are more apt to diſcern the 


artifices by which it is upheld, or the impoſtures on 


which it is founded. 'The perſonal frailties or vices of 


the Popes, the errors as well as corruption of their ad- 


miniſtration, the ambition, venality and deceit which 


reigned in their court, fell immediately under the obſer- 
vation of the Italians, and could not fail of diminiſhing 
that reſpe& which begets ſubmiſſion. But in Germany, 
England, and the more remote countries, theſe were ei- 
ther altogether unknown, or being only known by report, 
made a ſlighter impreſſion. Their veneration for the 
Papal dignity increaſed with their diſtance from Rome ; 
and that, added to their groſs ignorance, rendered them 
equally credulous and paſſive. In tracing the progreſs of 


the Papal domination, the boldeſt and moſt ſucceſsful in- 


tions were heavieſt, and its exactions the moſt rapacious ; 
ſo that in eſtimating the diminution of power which the 


ſtances of encroachment are to be found in Germany and 


other countries diſtant from Italy. In theſe its impoſi- 


court of Rome ſuffered in conſequence of the Reforma- 


tion, not only the number but the character of the peo- 


ple who revoſted, not only the great extent of territory, 


but the extraordinary obſequiouſneſs of the ſubjects which 
it loſt, muſt be taken into the account, | 5 


and obliged Nog was it only by this defection of ſo many king- 


them to 
change the 
ſpirit of 
their go- 


verament- conduct towards the nations which continued to recognize 


their juriſdiction, and to govern them by new maxims 


doms and ſtates which it occaſioned, that the Reforma- 
tion contributed to diminiſh the power of the Roman 
Pontiffs. It obliged them to adopt a different ſyſtem of 


and with a milder ſpirit. The Reformation taught them, 


by a fatal example, what they ſeem not before to have 
apprehended, that the credulity and patience of mankind 


might be overburdened and exhauſted. They became 
atraid of yenturing on any ſuch exertion of their authority 
as might alarm or exaſperate their ſubjects, and excite 
them to a new revolt. They ſaw a rival church eſta- 


bliſhed in many countries of Europe, the members of 


which were on the watch to obſerve any errors in their 
adminiſtration, and eager to expoſe them. They were 
ſenſible that the opinzons adverſe to their power and 


uſurpations 
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uſurpations were not confined to their enemies alone, but Book XII. 
had ſpread even among the people who till adhered to. 
them. Upon all theſe accounts, it was no longer poſlible 
to lead and to govern their flock in the ſame manner as in 
thoſe dark and quiet ages, when faith was implicit, when 
ſubmiſſion was unreſerved, and all tamely followed and 
obeyed the voice of their ſhepherd. From the æra of 
the Reformation, the Popes have ruled rather by addreſs 
and management than by authority, The ſtile of their 
decrees is the ſame, but the effect of them is very diffe- 
rent. Thoſe Bulls and Interdicts which, before the Re- 
formation, made the greateſt Princes tremble, have ſince 

that period been diſregarded or deſpiſed by the moſt in- 
conſiderable. Thoſe bold deciſions and acts of juriſdic- 
tion which, during many ages, not only paſſed uncen- 
ſured, but were revered as the awards of a facred tribunal, 
would, ſince Luther's appearance, be treated by one part 
of Europe as the effect of folly or arrogance, and be de- 
teſted by the other as impious and unjuſt. The Popes, © 
in their adminiſtration, have been obliged not only to ac- 
commodate themſelves to the notions of their adherents, 
but to pay ſome regard to the prejudices ot their enemies. 
They ſeldom venture to claim new powers, or even to 
inſiſt obſtinately on their ancient prerogatives, leſt they 
ſhould irritate the former; they caretully avoid every 
meaſure that may either excite the indignation or draw on 
them the deriſion of the latter. The policy of the court 
of Rome has become as cautious, circumſpect, and timid, 
as it was once adventurous and violent ; and though their 
pretenſions to infallibility, on which all their authority is 
founded, does not allow them to renounce any juriſdic- 
tion which they have at any time claimed or exerciſed, 
they find it expedient to fulfer many of their prerogatives 
to lie dormant, and not toexpoſe themſelves by ill-timed 
attempts towards reviving theſe, to the riſque of loſing 
that remainder of power which they ſtill enjoy. Before 
the ſixteenth century, the Popes were the movers and 
directors in every conſiderable enterprize ; they were at 
the head of every great alliance; and being conſidered as 
_ arbiters of the affairs of Chriſtendom, the court of Rome 
was the centre of political negotiation and intrigue. 
From that time, the greateſt operations in Europe have 
been carried on independent of them; they have ſunk al- 
moſt to a level with the other petty Princes of Italy; they 
pai continue 
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Book XII. continue to claim, though they dare not exerciſe, the 
—— fame ſpiritual juriidiction, but ſcarce retain any ſhadow 


of the temporal power which they anciently poſſeſſed. 


The Refor- Bur how fatal ſoever the Reformation may have been 
mation con- to the 


— +. church of Rome both in ſcience and in morals. The de- 


church both ſire of equalling the reformers in thoſe talents which had 


in ſcience 


a procured them reſpect; the neceſſity of acquiring the 
—— knowledge requiſite for defending their own tenets, or re- 


futing the arguments of their opponents; together with 


the emulation natural between two rival churches, en- 
gaged the Roman Catholic clergy to apply themſelves to 


the ſtudy of uſeful ſcience, which they cultivated with 


ſuch aſſiduity and ſucceſs, that they have gradually be- 
come as eminent in literature, as they were in ſome pe- 
riods infamous for ignorance. The * principle occa- 
ſioned a change no leſs conſiderable in the manners of the 
clergy of the Romiſh church. Various cauſes which 
have formerly been enumerated, had concurred in intro- 
ducing great irregularity, and even diſſolution of manners 
among the Popith clergy. Luther and his adherents be- 
gan their attack on the church with ſuch vehement invec- 
tives againſt theſe, that in order to remove the ſcandal, 
and ſilence their declamations, greater decency of con- 
duct became neceſſary. The Reformers themſelves were 
ſo eminent not only for the purity but even auſterity of 
their manners, and had acquired ſuch reputation among 
the people on that account, that the Roman Catholick 
Clergy muſt have ſoon loſt all credit, if they had not en- 
deavoured to conform in ſome meaſure to their ſtandard. 
They knew that all their actions fell under the ſevere 
inſpeQion of the Proteſtants, whom enmity and emula- 
tion prompted to obſerye every vice, or even impropri- 
ety in their conduct; to cenſure them without indul- 
gence, and to expoſe them without mercy. This ren- 
dered them, of courſe, not only cautious to avoid ſuch 
enormities as might give offence, but ſtudious to acquire 
the virtues that might merit praiſe. In Spain and Portu- 
gal, where the tyrannical juniſdiQtion of the Inquiſition 
cruſhed the Proteſtant faith as ſoon as it appeared, the 


ſpirit of Popery continues invariable; ſcience has made 


ſmall progreſs, and the character of eccleſiaſtics has un- 
dergone little change. But in thoſe countries where the 
members of the two churches have mingled freely with 
each other, or have carried on any conſiderable inter- 


courſe, 


power of the Popes, it contributed to improve the 


g. g. 2 8 8. 
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courſe, either commercial or literary, an extraordinary Book XII. 
alteration in the ideas as well as in the morals of the po- 
piſh eccleſiaſtics, is manifeſt. In France, the manners of 
the Dignitaries and ſecular clergy have become decent 
and exemplary in an high degree. Many of them have 
been diſtinguiſhed for all the accompliſhments and vir- 
tues which can adorn their profeſſion; and differ greatly 
from their predeceſſors before the Reformation, both in 
their maxims and in their conduct. 3 
Nos has the influence of the Reformation been felt The effect: 
only by the inferior members of the Roman Catholick - * 
Church; it has extended to the See of Rome, to the racerof the 
ſovereign Pontiffs themſelves. Violations of decorum, Popes 
and even treſpaſſes againſt morality, which paſſed with- — 
out cenſure in thoſe ages, when neither the power of the 
Popes, nor the veneration of the people for their charac- 
ter, had any bounds; when there was no hoſtile eye to 
obſerve the errors in their conduct, and no adverſaries 
zealous to inveigh againſt them; would be liable now to 
the ſevereſt animadverſion, and excite general indigna- 
tion or horror. Inſtead of rivalling the courts of tempo- 
ral Princes in gaiety, and ſurpaſſing them in licentiouſ- 
neſs, the Popes have ſtudied to aſſume manners more ſe- 
| vere and more ſuitable to their eccleſiaſtical character. 

The chair of St. Peter hath not been polluted, during two 
centuries, by any Pontiff that reſembled Alexander VI. 
or ſeveral of his pr ors, who were a diſgrace to re- 
ligion and to human nature. Throughout this long ſuc- 
ceſſion of Popes, a wonderful decorum of conduct, com- 
pared with that of preceding ages, is obſervable. Many 
of them have been conſpicuous for the virtues becoming 
their high ſtation ; and by their humanity, their love of 
literature, and their moderation, have made ſome atone- 
ment to mankind for the crimes of their predeceſſors. 
Thus the beneficial influences of the Reformation have 
been more extenſive than they appear on a ſuperficial 
view; and this great diviſion in the Chrittian church hath 
contributed, in ſome meaſure, to increaſe purity of man- 
ners, to diffuſe ſcience, and to inſpire humanity. Hiſto- 
ry recites ſuch a number of ſhocking events, occaſioned 
by religious diſſenſions, that it muſt afford particular ſa- 
tisfaction to trace any one ſalutary or beneficial effect to 
= ſource, from which ſo many fatal calamities have 
Powed. 5 | 
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State of the 
republick of 
Veaice. 


THE REIGN OF THE 
THE republick of Venice which, at the beginning of 
the ſixteenth century, had appeared ſo formidable, that 
almoſt all the potentates of Europe united in a confedera. 
cy for its deſtruction, declined gradually from its ancient 
power and ſplendour. The Venetians not only loſt a 


great part of their territory in the war excited by the 
league of Cambray, but the revenues as well as vigour 


of the ſtate were exhauſted by their extraordinary and 
long continued efforts in their own defence; and that 


commerce by which they had acquired their wealth and 


power began to decay, without any hopes of its reviving. 


All the fatal conſequences to their republick, which the 


ſagacity of the Venetian ſenate foreſaw on the firſt diſ- 
covery of a paſſage to the Eaſt-Indies by the Cape of 
Good Hope, took place. Their endeavours to prevent 
the Portugueſe from eſtabliſhing themſelves in the Eaſt- 
Indies, not only by exciting the Soldans of Egypt and the 
Ottoman monarchs to turn their arms againſt fuch dan- 
gerous intruders, but by affording ſecret aid to the infi- 


dels in order to inſure their ſucceſs [*], proved ineffectu- 


al. The activity and valour of the Portugueſe ſurmount- 
ed every obſtacle, and obtained ſuch firm footing in that 
fertile country, as ſecured to them large poſſeſſions, to- 
gether with influence ſtill more extenſive. Liſbon, in- 


| ſtead of Venice, became the ſtaple for the precious com- 
 modities of the Eaſt. The Venetians, after having poſ- 


ſeſſed for many years the monopoly of that beneficial 


commerce, had the mortification to be excluded from al- 
moſt any ſhare in it. The diſcoveries of the Spaniards 


in the weſtern world, proved no leſs fatal to inferior 
branches of their commerce. The original defects which 
were formerly pointed out in the conſtitution of the Ve- 


netian republick continued, and the diſadvantages with 


which it undertook any great enterprize, increaſed rather 


than diminiſhed. The ſources from which it derived its 
.extraordinary riches and power being dried up, the inte- 
rior vigour of the ſtate declined, and of courſe, rendered 
its external operations leſs formidable. 1 before the 


middle of the ſixteenth century, Venice ceaſed to be one 
of the principal powers in Europe, and became a ſecon- 
dary and ſubaltern ſtate. But as the ſenate had the ad- 
dreſs to conceal its diminution of power, under the veil 


[2] Freher. Script. Rer. German. vol. ii. 529. P 
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of ration and caution; as jt made no raſh effort that Book XII. 
could diſcover its impotence; As the ſymptoms of political 
decay in ſtates are not ſoon obſerved, and are ſeldom ſo A 
apparent to their neighbours as to occaſion any ſudden al- 

teration in their conduct towards them, Venice continu- 

ed long to be conſidered and reſpected. She was treated 

not according to her preſent condition, but according to 

the rank which ſhe had formerly held. Charles, as well 

as the monarchs of France his rivals, courted her aſſiſ- 

tance with emulation and folicitude in all their enter- 

prizes. Even down to the cloſe of the century, Venice 
remained not only an object of attention, but a conſider- 

able ſeat of political negotiation and intrigue. 

Tur authority which the firſt Coſmo di Medici, Of Taſcany. 
and Lawrence, his grandſon, had acquired in the repub- 
lick of Florence by their beneficence and abilities, in- 
ſpired their deſcendants with the ambition of uſurping the 
ſovereignty in their country, and paved their way to- 5 
wards it. Charles placed Alexander di Medici at the A. D. 1530. 
head of the republick, and to the natural intereſt and 
power of the family added the weight and credit of the 

Imperial protection. Of theſe, his ſucceſſor Coſmo, 
ſirnamed the Great, availed himſelf; and eſtabliſhing his 
ſupreme authority on the ruins of the ancient republican 
conſtitution, he tranſmitted that, together with the title 
of Grand Duke of Tuſcany, to his deſcendants. Their 
dominions were compoſed of the territories which had be- 
longed to the three commonwealths of Florence, Piſa, 
and Siena, and formed one of the moſt reſpectable of the 
Italian ſtates. . 

Tux dukes of Savoy, during the former part of the Of the _ 
fixteenth century, poſſeſſed territories which were not — _ 
conſiderable either for extent or value; and the French, © 
having ſeized the greater part of them, obliged the reign- 
ing duke to retire for ſafety to the ſtrong fortreſs of Nice, 
where he ſhut himſelf up for ſeveral years; while his ſon, 
the Prince of Piedmont, endeavoured to better his for- 
tune, by ſerving as an adventurer in the armies of Spain. 
The peace of Chateau Cambreſis reſtored to him his pa- 
ternal dominions. As theſe are environed on every hand 
by powerful neighbours, all whoſe motions the dukes of 
Savoy muſt obſerve with the greateſt attention, in order 
not only to guard againſt the danger of being furprized 
and overpowered, but that they may chooſe their fide 
with diſcernment in thoſe quarrels wherein it is impoſſi- 

ble 
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Book XII. ble for them to avoid taking part, this peculiarity in their 
—T— ſituation ſeems to have had no inconfiderable- influence 
on their character. By rouzing them to perpetual atten- 
tion, by keeping their ingenuity always on the ſtretch, 
and engaging them in almoſt continual action, it hath 
formed a race of Princes more ſagacious in diſcovering 
their true intereſt, more decifive in their reſolutions, and 
more dextrous in availing themſelves of every occurrence 
which preſented itſelf, than any perhaps that can be ſin- 
gled out in the hiſtory of mankind. By gradual acqui- 
ſitions the Dukes of Savoy have added to their territories 
as well as to their own importance; and aſpiring at length 
to regal dignity, which they obtained about half a cen: 
tury ago, they hold no inconſiderable rank among the 

monarchs of Europe. | 8 
Of the Tux territories which now form the republick of the 
paed oz, united Netherlands, were loſt during the firſt part of the 
= | ſixteenth century, among the numerous provinces ſubject 
to the houſe of Auſtria ; and were then fo inconſiderable, 
that hardly one opportunity of mentioning them hath oc- 
_ curred in all the buſy period of this hiſtory. But ſoon af- 
ter the peace of Chateau Cambreſis, the violent and bi- 
gotted max ims of Philip's government, carried into exe- 
cution with unrelenting vigour by the duke of Alva, ex- 
aſperated the free people of the Low-Countries to ſuch 
a degree, that they threw off the Spanith yoke, and aſ- 
ſerted their ancient liberties and laws. Theſe. they de- 
fended with a perſevering valour, which occdpied the 
arms of Spain during half a century, exhauſted the vi- 
gour, ruined the reputation of that monarchy, and at laſt 
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treat with them as a free independent ſtate. This ſtate 
founded on liberty, and reared by induſtry and economy, 
had grown into reputation, even while ſtruggling for its 
exiſtence. But when peace and ſecurity allowed it to en- 
large its views, and to extend its commerce, it roſe to be 
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in Europe. | 
Tux tranſadtions of the kingdoms in the North of Eu- 
rope, have been ſeldom attended to in the conrſe of this 
hiſtory. TS e 
Of Ruflia. RR remained buried in that barbariſm and obſcu- 
| rity, from which it was called about the beginning of the 
preſent century, by the creative genius of _ the 
| | | reat, 
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conſtrained their ancient maſters to recognize and to 


one of the moſt reſpectable as well as enterprizing powers 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
Great, who made his country known and formidable to 
the reſt of Europe. 

In Denmark and Sweden, during the reign of Chari 
V. great revolutions happened in their conſtitutions, ci- 
vil as well as eccleſiaſtical. In the former kingdom, a 
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mark and 
Sweden. 


tyrant being degraded from the throne and expelled the 
country, a new Prince was called by the voice of the 


people to aſſume the reins of government. In the latter, 
a fierce people, rouzed to arms by injuries and oppreſſion, 

| ſhook off the Daniſh yoke, and conferred the regal dignity 
on itsdeliverer, Guſtavus Ericſon, who had all the virtues of 
a hero and of a patriot. Denmark, exhauſted by foreign 
wars, or weakened by the diſſentions between the King 
and the nobles, became incapable of ſuch efforts as were 
' requiſite in order to recover the aſcendant which it had 


long poſſeſſed in the North of Europe. Sweden, as ſoon 
as it was freed from the dominion of ſtrangers, began to 


recruit its ſtrength, and acquired in a ſhort time ſuch in- 
terior vigour, that it became the firſt kingdom in the 


North. Early in the ſubſequent century, it roſe to ſuch. 


a high rank the powers of Europe, that it had the 
chief merit both in forming and conducting 

league, which protected not only the Proteſtant religion, 
but the liberties of Germany againſt the bigotry and am- 
bition of the houſe of Auſtria, | - 


Vor. II, 


that powerful 
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VIEW of the Srarz of EUROPE, 


AND 


PROOFS and ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1 


Ar the ſhocking devaits 3 


made there by the Vandals, 160: 

Alanzs, his character of the clergy in 
his time, 186. | 

Alfred the Great, his complaint of the 


ignorance of the clergy, 186. 
Allodial poſſeſſion of land, explained, 
172 w ſuch poſſeflion became 


ſubje& to gy ſervice, ib. Diſ- 
| tinguiſhed from beneficiary tenures, 
173. How converted into feudal te- 
nures, 178. 
— the etymology of that word, 
180. | 
Ammiannt, his character of the Huns, 
162, 165. | | 
Amarath, Sultan, the body of Janiza- 
_ ries formed by him, 154. 
Anathema, form of that denounced a- 
_ robbers during the middle ages, 


2 . 

Arabia, the ancient Greek philoſophy 
cultivated there, while loſt in Europe, 
253, Note xxviii, The reſs of 
philoſophy from thence to Europe; 

; 


2854. | | 
Aragon, riſe of the kingdom of, 121. 
Its union with Caſtile, ib. The con- 


ſitution and form of its government, 


124. The privileges of its Cortes, 
ib, Office and juriſdiction of the 
uſtiza, 125, The regal power very 
”. confined, 116. Form of the alle- 
gianee ſwore to the Kings of, ib. The 
power of the nobility to control the 
regal power, 270. Their privilege of 
union taken away by Peter IV. ib. 
The 3 the inquiſition 
ed there, 273. | 
Avinies ſtanding, * riſe of, traced, 79. 
E O_ they became more 
in Europe, 96. | 
Arms, the profeflion A. the moſt ho- 
nourable, in uncivilized nations, 60. 
Aſi, an account of the ancient Romiſh 
feaſt of, 189, Note xii. 


Arte legilative; how formed, 36. 


iſſemblies, general, of France, their 
power under the firſt race of Kings, 

136. Under the ſecond and third, 
ib. At what period they loſt their 
legiſlative authority, 137. 

Attila, King of the Huns, account of 
his reception of the Roman arhbaſſa- 
dors, 18, Note iii, Some account of 
his conqueſts, 162. 

Avila, an aſſembly of Caſtilian nobles 
there, ſolemnly try and depoſe Henry 
IV. their King, 123. 

Hh 2 Auſtria, 
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Auſtria, the houſe of, by whom found- 
ed, 145. 


Baillis, in the old Preach law, their of- 


fice explained, 244. 
Balance of power, the firſt riſe of, in 
Europe, ib. The progreſs of, 94. 


Baltic, the firſt ſource of wealth, to the 


towns fituated on that ſea, 264. 
Barcelna, its trade, riches, and privi- 

leges at the cloſe of the fifteenth cen- 
. tury, 275. I | | 
Barexs, their independence, and mutual 

boſtilities, under the feudal ſyſtem, 20, 


21. How affected by the franchiſement 


of cities, 35. Acquire a participation 
in legiſlative government, ib. Their 


private wars for redreſs of perſonal in- 


* 42. Methods employed to abo- 
lin theſe contentions, 43. Origin of 
their ſupreme and independent juriſ- 


diction, $2. The bad effects reſulting 


from theſe privileges, 63. The ſteps 
taken by Privees rode their courts, 
54. How obliged to relinquiſh their 

judicial prerogatives, 61. Of Italy, 
ſubjected to municipal laws, 197, Note 
xv. Their right of territorial juriſdic- 
dition explained, 240. Their emolu- 
ments from cauſes decided in their 
courts, ib. 


| Benefces, vader the ſandal fyſtem, 8 hiſ- 


tory of, 174. When they became he- 
reditary, 176. | 

Beo lt, an inquiry into the materials of 
the ancient ones, 186. The loſs of 
old manuſcripts accounted for, 187. 


The great * they fold for in anci- 


ent times, 7 | | 
Beroughs, repreſentatives of, how intro- 
duced into national councils, 37. 
Britens, ancient, their diſtreſs 1. dejec- 
tion when deſerted by the Romans, and 
Rn by the Picts and Caledonians, 
1;7, Note i. 
Brei er bed of God, an account of that 


aſſociation for extinguiſhing private 


wars, 224. 

Bruges, how it became the chief mart 

for Italian commodities during the mid- 
dle ages, 263. | 

Burgun Ty, Mary heireſs of, the import- 
aace with which her choice in a huſ- 

| band was conſidered by all Europe, 
88. The treacherous views of Lewis 
XI. of France toward her, go. ls 
married to the Archduke Maximilian, 
ib. The influence of this match on 
the ſtate of Europe, 91. 


INDEX TO THE 


C 


Ceſar, his iccount of the ancient Ger- 
mans, compared with that of Tacitus, 
165. 
Cambray, treaty of, its ob » The 
afar diſſolved, _ _ 
Canon Law, an inquiry into, $6. Pro- 
greſs of eccleſiaſtical uſurpations, 87. 
The maxims of, more equitable than 
the civil courts of the middle ages, 58. 
Caſtile, riſe of the kingdom of, 121. Its 
union with Aragon, ib. Its King 
Henry IV. ſolemnly tried and depoſed 
in an aſſembly of the nobles, 12 3. The 
conſtitution and government of that 
kingdom, 127. A hiſtory of the Cortes 
of, and its privileges, ib. The king- 
dom originally elective, 273, Note 
xXxXIIi. 
Catalonia, the ſpirited behaviour of the 
people there in defence of their rights, 
againſt their King John II. of Aragon, 
123. 


— ſlaves, the obligations they en- 
tered into deſcribed, 216, 


Centenarii, or inferior judges in the mĩid- 


dle ages, the extraordinary oath requi- 
red from them, 260. 
Champs de Mars, and de Mai, account 


of thoſe aſſemblies of the ancient 


Gauls, 280. | 

Charlemagne, his law to prevent private 
wars for redreſs of perſonal injuries, 
43, 221. State of Germany his 
deſcendants, 141. 


Charles TV. Emperor, diffipates the Im- 


rial domains, 295. 
Chorles V. — 2 an emulator of the 
heroic conduct of his rival, Francis I. 
63z. His future r founded on 
the marriage of the Archduke Maxi- 


milian with the heireſs of Burgundy, 


1. 

Charles VII. of France, the firſt who in- 
troduced ſtanding armies in Europe, 
80. His ſucceſsful extenſion of the re- 

| prerogative, 82. 


82 = | 
Charles VIII. of France, his character, 


1. How induced to invade Italy, ib. 

; His reſources and preparations for this 
enterprize, 92. His rapid fucceſs, 
93. A combination of tbe Italian 
ſtates formed againſt bim, 94. Is 
forced to return back to France, ib. 


The diſtreſſed ſtate of his revenues by 


this expedition, 98. | 


Charlevoix, his account of the North 


American Indians, made ule of in 3 
compariſon 


let, u fpecies of the Obie, or vo- 
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compariſon between them and the an- 

cient Germans, 168. 

Charters, of immunity or franchiſe, an 

inquiry into the nature of thoſe grant- 
ed by the barons of France to the 


towns under their juriſdictions, 200, 


Note xvi. Of communities, granted 
by the Kings of France, how they 
tended to eſtabliſh regular goverament, 


255 200. | | 
| cal, the origin of, 61. Its benefi- 
cial effects on human manners, 62. 
The — of, diſtinguiſhed from 
its ſalutary conſequences, 63. | 
Chrifanity, corrupted when firſt brought 
into Europe, 65. Its influence in free- 
ing mankind from the bondage of the 
feudal policy, 213, Note xx. | 
Circles of Germany, the occaſion of their 
being formed, 146. | 
Cities, the ancient ſtate of, under the feu- 


ul poli . The freedom of, 
— 5 fel etabliſhed, 33- . Charters 


of community, why granted in France 
by Louis le Groſs, 34. Obtaia the like 
all over Europe, ib. Acquire politi- 
cal conſideration, 36. 
Clergy, the progreſs of their uſurpations, 
87. Their plan of jyriſprudence more 
perfect than that of the civil courts in 
the middle ages, 58. The great · igno- 
rance of, in the early feudal time of 
Europe, 186. 
Cleriza, flave to Willa, widow of Duke 
Hugo, extract from the charter of ma- 
numiſſion, granted to her, 214. 


Clermont, council of, reſolves on the ho- 


ly oo 25. See Peter the Hermit, and 
ruſades. 
Clotaire I. inſtance of the ſmall authority 
he had over his army, 279. 
Clotharins II. his account of the popular 
aſſemblies among the ancient Gauls, 


280. 

Clovis, the founder of the French monar- 
chy, unable to retain a ſacred vaſe ta- 
ken by bis army, from —_ diſtribut- 
ed by lot among the reſt of the plun- 
der, 170, Note vii. | | 

Colleges, the firſt eſtabliſhment of, in Eu» 


rope, 255. | 
Gate jada, the prohibition of, an 
improvement in the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, 45. The foundation and uni- 
verſality of this mode of trial, 48. 
The per nĩcious effects of, go. Various 
expedients for aboliſhing this practice, 
ib. The ancient Swediſh law of, for 
words of reproach, 231. Poſitive evi- 
dence, or points of proof, rendered in- 
effeQual by it, 234. This mode of tri- 


al authorized by the eccleſiaſtics, 236. 


| The laſt inſtances of, in the hiſtories of 


France and England, 236. 
Commerce, the ſpirit of cruſading how far 
favourable to, at that early period, 31. 


The firſt eſtabliſhment of free corpora- 
tions, 33. Charters of community why 


granted by Louis ie Groſs, 34. The 


like practice obtains all over | 
ib. The ſalutary effects of theſe in- 
ſtitutions, ib. The low ſtate of, du- 
ring the middle ages, 67. Cauſes 
e 75 m revival, 68. Pro- 
moted by anſeatic Is 
cultivated in the — Is 
introduced into England by Edward III. 
ih, The beneficial conſequences re- 
ſulting from the revival of, 71. The 
early cultivation of, in Italy, 260. 
Common law, the firlt I 


Glanville, 280. 
Communities; ſee Charters, Cities, Com- 
merce, and Corporations. 


Commena, Anne, her character of the 


_ Cruſaders, 196. 
Compaſs, mariaer's, when invented, and 
its influence on the extenſion of com- 
merce, 68, | | * £08 
Compoſition, for perſonal injuries, the mo- 


tives for eſtabliſhiog, 221. The cuſ- 
tom of, deduced from the practice of 


the ancient Germans, 236. 


e introduced as evidence in 


4 juriſprudence of the middle ages, 


4 * N | 
Condettieri, in the Italian policy, what, 


Conrad, count of Franconia, how he ob- 


| tained election to the empire, 142. 
Conradin, the laſt rightful heir to the 
crown of Naples of the houſe of Swa- 
bia, his unhappy fate, 115. 
Conflance, treaty of, between the Em- 
peror Frederic Barbaroſſa, and the free 
cities of Italy, 199. 


Canſtantineple, its fouriſhiog ſtate at the 


time of the Cruſades, 28. When firſt 
taken by the Turks, 152. The Cru- 
ſaders how looked upon there, 198. 
The account given of this city by the 
Latin Writers, ib. | 2 
Conſlitutions, popular, how formed, 36. 
Cor deva, Gonſalvo de, ſecures the crown 
of Os to Ferdinand of Aragon, 
116. 
Cor por ations, and bodies politic, the eſta- 
bliſhments of, how far favourable to 
the improvement of manners, 32. 
The privileges of, where firſt claimed, 
33- Charters of community, why 
| | granted 
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Franted by Louis le Groſs in France, 
34. The inſtitution of, obtaias all 


over Europe, ib. Their effects, ib. 


Cortes of Aragon, its conſtitution and 
privileges, 124, 271. | 
Corres of Caſtile, 4 hiltory of, and an ac- 
count of its conſtitution and privileges, 
127. The vigilance with which it 
_ guarded its privileges againſt the en- 
croachments of the regal power, 128. 
Cruſades, the firſt motives of undertaking, 
286. The enthuſiaſtic zeal with which 
they were undertaken, 26. Firſt pro- 
moted by Peter the hermit, 27. The 
ſucceſs of them, ib. The conſequen- 
ces reſulting from them, 28. Their ef- 
feats on manners, ib. On property, 
29. How advantageous to the enlarge- 


ment of the regal power of the Europe- 


an princes, 3o. The commercial ef- 
fects of, 31, 68. The univerſal frenzy 
for engaging in theſe expeditions ac- 
counted for, 190, Note xiii, The pri; 
vileges granted to thoſe who engaged 
in them, 191. Stephen earl of Char- 


tres and Blois, his account of them, 


193. Theexpences of conducting them, 
- how raiſed, ib. Character given of the 
| Cruſaders by the Greek writers, 195. 


D 


Debt, the firſt hint of attaching move- 
ables for the recovery of, derived from 


the canon law, 249. 


Debtors, how conſidered in the rude and | 


ſimple ſtate of ſociety, 202. 
Diets of Germany, ſome account of, 2 
Do@er:, in the different faculties, diſpute 
precedence with knights, 255. 


Eccleſiaſtical juriſprudence, more perfect 


in its plan than the civil courts of the 

middle ages, 68. 

Ecclefiaftics, when, and by what degrees 
they claimed exemption from civil ju- 

riſdiction, 246. Military talents cul- 


tivated and exerciſed by thoſe of the 


middle ages, 252. 
Edward III. of England, his endeavours 


to introduce commerce into his king- 


dom, 70. 
Electers of Germany, the riſe of their pri- 

vileges, 149. | | 
Fley, St. his definition or deſcription of 2 
good chriſtian, 188, Note xi. 
Emperors of Germany, an inquiry into 
ir power, juriſdiction, and revenue, 
294, Note xli. The ancient mode of 


INDEX TO THE. 


electing them, 296. 

England, a ſummary view of the conteſls 
between, and France, 76. The conſe- 
_ of its loſing its continental poſ- 


effions, 78. The power of the crown 
how extended, 86. See Henry VII. 


Why fo many marks of Saxon uſages 


and languages, in compariſon with thoſe 
of the Normans, to be found in, 168, 


Note iv. When corporations began to 
be eſtabliſhed in, 210. Inſtances of the 
long continuance of perſonal ſervitude 
there, 217. Inquiry into the Saxon 
laws for putting an end to private wars, 

226. The cauſes of the ſpeedy decline 
of private wars there, propoſed to the 
reſearches of Antiquarians, 227. The 
laſt inſtances of judicial combat re- 
corded in the hiſtory of, 236. The ter- 
ritorial juriſdiction of the barons now 
aboliſhed, 245. Cauſe of the flow 

ſs of commerce there, 266. The 
firit commercial treaty entered into by, 
266. , 

Evidence, the imperfe& nature of that 
admitted in law proceedings during the 

middle ages, 45. Rendered ineffeQual 
by the judicial combat, 234. 

Europe, he alterations in, by the con- 
queſts of the Romans, 10. The im- 
provements the nations of, received in 
exchange for their liberties, ib. Its 
diſadvantages under this change of cir- 

cutmſtancet, ib. Inquiry into the ſup- 


poſed populouſneſs of the ancient * 


ern nations, 11. The ſavage deſolation 
_ exerciſed by the Gotha, Vandals, and 
Hung, 15. 
ſioned by their irruptions and conqueſts, 
16. The firſt rudiments of the preſent 
policy of, to be deduced from this pe- 
riod, 17. Origin of the feudal ſyſtem, 
18. See Feudal % 
barbariſm introduced with this policy, 
22, At what time government and 


manners began to improve, 24. The 
cauſes and events which contributed to 


this improvement, 2g. See Cruſades, 
Corporations, People. The miſeries oc- 
Ca by private wars in, 43. Me- 
thods taken to ſuppreſs them, ib. Ju- 
dicial combats prohibited, 46. The de- 
fects of judicial proceedings in the mid- 
dle ages, ib. The influence of ſuper- 
ſtition in theſe proceedings, 47. 
origin of the independent territorial ju- 
riſdictions of the barons, c2. The bad 
_ conſequences of their judicial power, 
85 The ſteps taken by princes to a- 
liſh their courts, $4. An = in- 
to the canon law, 36. Revival of che 
Roman 
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e univerſal change occa- 


pftem. The general 


Roman law, 59. Effects of the ſpirit 
of chivalry, 61. How improved by the 
progreſs of icience and cultivation of li- 
texature, 64 Chriſtianity corrupted 


when firſt received in, 6s. Scholaſtic 


theology the firſt object of learning in, 
ib. Low ſtate of commerce in, during 
the middle ages, 67. Commerce re- 
vives in Italy, 69. Is promoted by the 
Hanſeatic league, #5. Is cultivated in 
the Netherlands, 70. The effects of 
the progreſs of commerce, on the poliſh- 
ing of manners, 71. The effects of 
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The cauſes and events which contribu» 
ted to this improvement, 26. See Cru- 


fades. The ancient ſtate of cities un- 


der, 32. The frame of national coun- 
cils under this policy, 36. How altered 
by the progreſs of civil liberty, 37. An 
inquiry into the adminiſtration of juſtice 


under, 40. Private war, 41. Judicia] 


combat, 45: The jadependent juriſ- 
dictions of th 


under, 173. How ſtrangers were con- 
ſidered and treated under, 258. 


e barons, 62. The di- 
tinction between free men and vaſſals 


the marriage of the heireſs of Burgundy Fitaſtepbent, obſervations on his account 
with the archduke Maximilian, on the of the ſtate of London, at the time of 
ſtate of, go. By what means ſtand- Henry II. 210. cp Ah 
ing forces became general in, gs. Flanders. See Netherlands, 
Conſequences of the league of Cam- Florence, a view of the conſlitution of, 


bray ta, 98. A view of the political 
conſtitution of the ſeveral ſtates of, at 
the commencement of the ſixteenth 
century, 102. Italy, 103. The pa- 
pacy, 104. Venice, 110. Florence, 113. 
Naples, ib. Milan, 116. Spain, 119. 
France, 135. r 141. Turkey, 
152. Inſtances of the ſmall intercourſe 
Yo nations in the middle ages, 
256. 


7 
Dare, the: etymology. of that word, 


180. 
Fiefs, under the feudal ſyſtem, a hiſtory 
of, 174. When they became heredi- 


_ tary, 176. | 
Ferdinand, King of Aragon, unites the 
Spaniſh 2 by his marriage with 

Iſabella of Caſtile 
to exalt the regal er, 131. Re- 

ſumes former grants of land from his 
barons, 132. Unites to the crown the 
grand maſterſhips of the three ny 
orders, ib. Why he patronized the aſ- 
ſociation called the Holy brother hood, 
_ the barons, 134. 

Feudal ſyſtem, the origin of, deduced, 
18. The primary object of this policy, 
19. Itsdeficiencies for interior govern- 
ment, 20. Tenures of land, how eſta- 
bliſhed under, ik. The riſe of inteſtine 
diſcords among the barons under, 21. 
The ſervile ſtate of the people, ib. 
The weak authority of the King, #6. 
Its influence on the external operations 
of war, ib. The general extinction of 
all arts and ſciences effected by, 22. 
Its operation on religion, 23. - Its in- 
fluence on the character of the human 
mind, 24. At wnat time government 
and manners began to be improved, ib. 


„121. His ſchemes 


at the commencement of the ſixteenth 


century, 113. The influence acquired 
by Coſmo di Medici, ib. 


France, by what means the towns in, 


firſt obtained charters of community, 
34. Ordinances of Louis X. and his 


brother Philip in favour of civil liber- 
ty, 39. Methods employed to ſuppreſs 


private wars, 43. St. Louis attempts 
to diſcountenance judicial combat, 531. 
A view of the conteſts between, and 


England, 76. The conſequences of 


its recovering its provinces from Eng- 
land, 2 The monarchy of, how 
ſtrengthened by this event, 79. The 
riſe of ſtanding 2 in, 80. * 

erogative ſtrengthened by this 
— — 81. The extenſion of the 
regal prerogative vigorouſly purſued by 


Louis XI. 83. See Louis XI. The 


effects of the invaſion of Italy 
Charles VIII. 91. See Charles VII 
National infantry eſtabliſhed in, 97. 
League of Cambray formed agaioſt the 
Venetians, 99. Battle of Ghiarra- 
dadda, ib. An inquiry into its ancient 
government and laws, 135. The 


power of the general aſſemblies under 


the firſt race of Kings, 136. Under the 


| ſecond and third, ib. The regal 
power confined to the King's own do- 


mains, 137. When the general aſſem- 
bly or ſtates general, loſt their legiſla · 
tive authority, ib. When the Kiogs 
began to aſſert their legiſlative power, 


138. When the government of, be- 


came purely monarchical, ib. The 
regal power nevertheleſs reſtrained by 


the privileges of the nobility, 139. Aga 


inquiry into the juriſdiction of its par- 
liaments, particularly that of Pari 

140. How the allodial property ot 
land there was altered into feudal, 2. 
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The progreſs of liberty in that kingdom 
traced, 211, Note xix. The at- 
tempts to eſtabliſh liberty there unſuc- 
_ ceſsful, 212. The laſt inſtance of ju- 
dicial combat recorded in the hiſtory of, 
236. The preſent government of, 
compared with that of ancient Gaul, 
279, Note xxxvii. The States-gene - 
ral, when firſt aſſembled, 289. | 
Francis I. of France, his character influ- 
enced by the ſpirit of chivalry, 63. 1s 
: lated by the Emperor Charles V. 
a, | 


Frederick Barbaroſſa, Emperor, the free 
cities of Italy unite againſt him, 199. 


Treaty of Conſtance with them, ib. 


Was the firſt who granted privileges to 


- the cities in Germany, 208. 


Fredam, in the ancient German uſages, 


' explained, 237. . 
Freemen, how diſtinguiſhed from vaſſals, 


- under the feudal policy, 173, 184. 


Why often induced to ſurrender their 
freedom and become ſlaves, 185. 


Falcheriss Carnotenſis, his character of 


the city of Conſtantinople, 195. 
Ta 


dan bes alluiial-property of lend wee 


changed into feudal, there, 198. The 
government of, compared with that of 
modern Prance, 279, Note xxxvii. 
The ſmall authority the kings of, en- 


joyed over their armies, illuſtrated in 


an anecdote of Clotaire I. ib. Ac- 
count of the 
280. The ſalic laws how enacted, 


281. Were not ſabject to taxation, 


182. See France. ä | 
Geoffrey de Villebardrein, his account of 
the magnificence of Conſtantinople, at 
the time when taken by the Crateders 
— 
| PN: ancient, an account of their 
uſages and way of life, 165. Their 
method of engaging in war, 166. A 
compariſon between them and the 
North American Iadians, 168. Why 
they had no cities, 207, Note xvii, 
The practice of compounding for per- 
ſonal injuries by fines, deduced from 
their uſages, 237. | 
Germany, little intereſted in foreign con- 
cerns at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, 77. National infantry eſta- 


bliſhed in, 96. State of, under Char- 
Jemagne and his deſcendants, 141. 
Conrad, count of Franconia, choſen 
Emperor, 142. His ſucceſſors in the 
Imperial dignity, ib. How the nobili- 


ular ' xfſemblies of, 


INDEX TO'THE 


ty of, acquired independent fovereign 
authority, 156. The fatal effects of 


_ aggrandizing the clergy in, 143. The 


conteſts between the Emperor H 
IV. and Pope Gregory VII. 144. Rite 
of the factions of Guelfs and Ghibe- 
lines, 145. Decline of the Imperial 

authority, 15. The Houſe of Auſtria, 
by whom founded, ib. A total change 

in the political conſtitution of the Em- 


pire, ib. The ſtate of anarchy in 


which it continued to the time of 
Maximilian the immediate predeceſſor 
of Charles V. 146. Divided into cir- 
cles, ib. The Imperial chamber'inſti- 


tuted, 147. The Aulic council re- 


formed, 1b. A view of its political 
conſtitution at the commencement of 
the enſuing hiſtory, ib. Its defects 
pointed out, 148. The imperial dig- 
' nity and power compared, 15. Elec- 
tion of the emperors, 149. The re- 
| Pugnant forms of civil policy in ihe ſe- 


veral States of, 150. The tion 


between the ſecular and ecci ical 
members of, ib. The united body 
hence incapable of acting with vigour, 
151. When cities firſt began to be 
built in, 207, Note xvii. When the 
cities of, firſt acquired municipal pri- 
vileges, ib. The artizans of, when 
infranchiſed, 20g. Immediate cities in 
the German juriſprudence, what, ib. 
The great ca 
by private wars, 228. Origin of the 
league of the Rhine, 229. When pri- 
vate wars were finally aboliſhed there, 
ib. Jnquiry into the power, juriſ- 
dition and revenue of its 
294, Note xli. The ancient mode of 
electing the Emperors, 296. Account 
of the diets, _ 5 
Ghibelines, See Guelfs. | 
Ghiarradadde, the battle of, fatal to the 


Venetia 


ns, 9 
Glaxville, Lord Chief Juſtice, the firſt 


who compiled a body of common law, 
in all Europe, 


280. | | 

Goths, Vandals, — Huns, over -run the 
Roman empire, and precipitate its 
downfall, 11. The ſtate of the coun- 


tries from whence they iſſued, ib. The 
motives of their firſt excurſions, 12. 
How they came to ſettle in the coun- 
tries they conquered, 13. A compari- 
ſon drawn between them and the Ro- 
mans, at the period of their irruptions, 


14. Compared with the native Ameri- 


cans, 1g, The deſolations they occa- 
| fioned in Europe, ib. The univerſal 
change made by them in the tate of 
Europe, 


ities occaſioned there 


STATE OF EUROPE, AND THE PROOFS, &c. 


Europe, 16. The principles on which 
they made their ſettlements, 17. O- 
rigin of the feudal ſyſtem, 18. See 
Feudal Syſtem. An inquiry into the 
adminiſtration of juſtice among, 41. 
Their private wars, 42. Deſtroy the 
monuments of the Roman arts, 64. 
Their contempt of the Romans, and 
hatred of their arts, 167. Note ii. 
Their averſion to literature, 188. No 
authentic account of their origin, or 
ancient hiſtory exiſting, ib. | 
Government, how limited by the feudal 
policy, 21. The effects of the Cru- 
| fades on, 30. How affected by the in- 
franchiſement of cities, 35. Legiſla- 
tive aſſemblies how formed, 36. Pri- 
vate wars deſtruQtive to the authority 
of, 43. Methods employed to aboliſh 
this hoſtile mode of redrefling injuries, 


ib. How affected by the ſupreme in- 


dependant juriſdictions of the barons, 
63. The ſteps toward aboliſhing them, 
54. The origin and growth of royal 
courts of juſtice, How influenced 
by the revival of ſcience and literature, 
67. A view of, at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, 73. The pow- 
er of Monarchs then very limited, ib. 
Their revenues ſmall, 74. Their ar- 
mies unfit for conqueſt, ib. The 
Princes hence incapable of extenſive 
plans of operation, 75. The kingdoms 
very little connected with each other, 
76. How the efforts of, from this pe- 
riod became more powerful and exten- 
five, 77. The conſequences of Eng- 
land 7 2 its provinces in France, 78. 
The ſchemes of Louis XI. of France 
to extend the regal power, 83. See 


Louis XI. The power of the Engliſch 


crown enlarged, 87. See Heary VII. 
As alſo that of Spain, ib. How the 
uſe of ſtanding armies became general, 
95. A view of the political cooſti- 
tation of the ſeveral ſtates of Eurape, 
at the commencement of the ſixteenth 


charters of communities granted by 
the Kings of France, tended to intro- 
duce a regular form of, 201. 


Greece, the breeding of filk worms, when 


introduced there, 261. 

Greek Emperors, their magnificence at 
Conſtantinople, 1 94. 

Gregory of Tours, remarks on the ſtate 
of Europe during the period of which 
he wrote the hiſtory, 24. 

Gregory the Great, Pope, his reaſon for 
granting liberty to his ſlaves, 214. 
Gregory VII. Pope, the foundation of 
3 with Henry IV. Emperor 

Vor. II. 


Hoſpitality, enforced by ſtatutes during 


Hunt, inſtance of their enthuſiaſtic paſſion 
century, 103. In what reſpe&s the 


of Germany, 144. The mean ſubmiſ- 
ſion he extorted from Henry, ib. His 
own account of this affair, 375. 
Guelfs, and Ghibelines, riſe of thoſe 
factions in Germany, 145. | 
Guicciardini, the hiſtorian, inſtance of 
his ſuperſtitious reverence for Pope 
Clament VE. 229. Maw. 
Guntherus, a Monk, his charaQer of 
Conſtantinople, at the time whentaken 
by the Cruſaders, 196. | 


Hanſeatic league, when formed, and its 
influence on the extenſion of com- 
merce, 69, 265, = 

Henry IV. of Caſtile ſolemnly tried and 
depoſed by an aſſembly of Caſtilian 
nobles, 123. | | 

Henry IV. Emperor of Germany, the hu- 
miliating ſtate to which he was reduced 
by Pope Gregory VII. 144, 293. 
Note xl. 3 8 

Henry VII. of England, his ſituation at 

dis acceſſion to the crown, 87. Ena - 
bles his barons to break their entails 
and ſell their eſtates, ib. Prohibits his 
barons keeping retainers, ib. Encou- 
rages agriculture and commerce, ib. 

Herebannum, the nature of this fine under 
the feudal policy, explained, 193, 

Hermandad, Santa, account of that inſti - 
tution, 278. BO. 

Hiſtory, the moſt calamitous period of, 

inted out, 16. ö | 
y Brotherhood, an aſſociation in Spain 
under that name, on what occafion 
formed, 134. | 

Land, the original inducements of 
the Chriſtians to reſcue it from the 
hands of the Infidels, 2 5. See Cruſades, 
and Peter the Hermit. 5 

Honour, points of, the ancient Swediſh 
law for determining, 231. | 


the middle ages, 257. 


for war, 1;8. Note iii. Some account 


of their policy and manners, 162, 166. 
See Goths, | 


| | 

Fanizaries, origin, and formidable nature 
of thoſe troops, 164. 
Imperial chamber of Germany, inſti- 
tuted, 147. The occaſion of its inſti- 

tution, 384, ; | ; 
Indians, North American, a compariſon 
drawn between them and the ancient 

. Germans, 168, 4 2 . 
Iaduſtry, the ſpirit of, how excited by 

the infraachilement of cities, 38. 
li | njantry, 


Juriſpru 


valry, taught to the reſt of Europe by 
the Swiſs, 96. National bodies, of, 
eſtabliſhed in Germany, ib. In France 
and Spain, 97. 


Inheritance, and right of repreſentation 


between orphan grandſons and their 
uncles, how decided in the tenth cen- 
tury, 232. | 


| Intereſt, of money, the neceſſity of ad- 


mitting in a commercial view, 262, 
Prepoſterouſly condemned by the 
churchmen of the middle ages, #6. 
The cauſe hence, of the exorbitant 


exactions of the Lombard bankers, ib. 
Ttaly, when the Cities of them began to 
2. thernſelves into bodies politic, 33. 


Commerce firſt improved there, 
the reaſons of it, 69. The revolutions 


in Europe occaſioned by the invaſion 


of, by Charles VIII. of France, 91. 


The ſtate of, at the time of this inva- 


ſion, 93. The rapid ſucceſs of Charles, 


153. A combination of the States 


of, drives Charles out of, and gives 
birth to the balance of power in 
Europe, 94. The political fitua- 
tion of, at the commencement of 
the fixteenth century, 103. The 
papacy, 104. Venice, 110. Florence, 
113. Naples, ib. Milan, 116, Evi- 
dences of the deſolation made there 
by the northern invaders of the Roman 
Empire, 163. How the cities of, 


obtained their municipal privileges, 


197. Note xv. State of, under Fre- 
derick I. 198. Treaty of Conſtance 
between the free cities of, and the 
Emperor Frederick Barbaroſſa, 19 


Judgment of God, modes of acquittal 
by, in the law proceedings during the 
middle ages, 47, 230. Note xx ii. 


dicium Crucis, method of trial by, 230. 


Julius II. Pope, forms a confederacy, 


againſt the Venetians at Cambray, 
99. Seizes part of the Venetian ter- 


ritories, ib. The confederacy diſſolved, 
100. Turns his ſchemes againſt France, 


and England, ib. | 

— eccleſiaſtical, more perfect 
in its plan, than the civil courts of the 
middle ages, 44. See Law. 


Juſlice, an inquiry into the adminiſtration 
of, under the feudal policy, 40. The 


ſteps towards the improvement of, as 
civil liberty advanced, 41. Redreſs 
chiefly purſued by private wars, 42. 
Methods taken to ſuppreſs private 


Wars, 43. Judicial combats prohibited, 


45. The defects of judicial proceed- 
ings in the middle ages, ib. Compur- 
gators, the nature of that kind of evi- 


m. 
Land, the 


INDEX TO THE 
Infantry, the advantages of, beyond ca- 


dence, 46. Methods of trial by ordea], 
or acquittal by Judgment of God, 47. 
Origin of the ſupreme independant ju- 
riſdiftions of the feuda! barons, g2. 
The extent and bad effects of their 


privileges, 53. The ſteps taken by 


monarchs to reduce the barons courts, 
4. The growth of royal courts of 


| jutce $5. Inquiry into the canon 


aw, $6. How improved by the revi- 
val of the Roman law, 59. When the 
adminiſtration of, became a diſtinct 
profeſſion, 61. 


Juſtixa, or ſupreme judge of Aragon, 


his office and privileges, 125. Anin- 
quiry by whom this cfficer was eleQed, 
266. Who was eligible to this office, 
268. Nature of the tribunal appointed 
to controul his adminiſtration, ib. 
Inſtance of his extenſive power, 269. 


K 


King, his power how circumſcribed 


by the barons, under the feudal 

2 21. By what means the Cru- 
s tended to enlarge the regal au- 

thority, 30. | 


Koran, its influence in checking the Sul- 


tans of the Ottoman empire, 154. 
L 


Land, how held at the eſtabliſhment of 


the feudal ſyſtem, 20. See Feudal 


of, how conſidered by 
the ancient barbarous nations, 171. 
Note viii. Allodial poſſeſſion of, ex- 
plained, 172. The proprietors how 
ſubjected to military ſervice, ib. 
Allodial and beneficiary poſſeſſion di- 


ſtinguiſhed, ib. Allodial propert 
foadal, 


why generally converted into 
173. | 


Law, when the ſtudy of it, became 2 


diſtin employment, 61. 


Law, Canon, an inquiry into, 86. The 
maxims of, more equitable than the 


civil courts of the middle ages, 57. 
When firſt compiled, 249. 


Law, Roman, how it ſunk intooblivion, 


89. Circumſtances which favoured 
the revival of it, ib. Its effects inim- 


| Proving the adminiſtration of juſtice, 


ib. Its rapid ſpread over Europe, 250. 
Note xxv. 


Lawburrows, in the Scottiſh law, ex- 


lained, 202. | 
Liber ty, civil, the riſe and progreſs of, 
traced, 33. How favoured by the or- 


dinances of Louis X. of France, and 
his brother Philip, 39. The ſpirit of, 
how excited in France, 211. Note > 
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STATE or EUROPE, AND THE PROOFS, &. 
The particulars included in the char- 


ters of, granted to huſbandmen, 213. 
Note xx. The influence of the Chriſ- 
tian religion in extending, ib. The 
ſeveral opportunities of obtaining, 222. 
Limozes, council of, its endeavours to 
extinguiſh private wars, 222. | 

Literatzre, the cultivation of, greatly 
inſtrumental in civilizing the nations of 
Europe, 64. Why the firſt efforts of, 
ill directed, 65. The good effects ne- 
vertheleſs of the ſpirit of inquiry ex- 

erted, 66. How checked in its pro- 
greſs, ib. Its influence on manners 
and government, 67. 

Liturgy, the preference between the 
Mutarabic, and Romiſh, how aſcer- 
tained in Spain, 233. 

 Lombards, the firſt bankers in Europe, 
262. The motive of their exacting 

exorbitant intereſt, 6. 

London, its flouriſhing ſtate at the time 

of Henry II. 210. 


Louis le Groſs, of France, his induce- 


ments to grant privileges to towns 
within his own dominions, 34. See 
Charters, | . 
Logis, St. the great attention he paid to 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, in ap- 
peals which came before him, 244. 


Louis X. of France, his ordinances in fa- * 


vour of civil liberty, 39. | 
Lexis XI. of France, his character, 83. 
His ſchemes for deprefling the nobility, 
ib. Sows diviſions among them, 84. 
Increaſes the ſtanding forces, ib. En- 
larges the revenues of the crown, 55 
His addreſs in over - ruling the aſſembly 
of ſtates, ib. Extends the bounds of 
the French monarchy, 86.. The acti- 
vity of his external operations, ib. 
His treacherous baſeneſs toward the 
heireſs of Burgundy, 8g. 
fects of his conduQ, 90. 
Lexis XII. his heſitation in carrying on 
war againſt the Pope, 110. Note. 
Aſſerts his right to the dutchy of Mi- 
lan, and retains Lodovico Storza in 
priſon, 118. SEES 


Manfred, his ſtruggles for the crown of 
Naples, 115. | 


the hiſtory of, pointed out, 16. 

nners, oe barbarity 

feudal eſtabliſhments, after the over- 
throw of the Roman empire, 22. 

| When they began to improve, 24. 
Effects of the Cruſades on, 28. How 

improved 

cities, 36, How improved by the 


The ef- 


- 


Maxkind, the moſt calamitous period in 
of, under the 


erection of royal courts of juſtice, in 
oppoſition to the. barons courts, 88. 
Effects of the revival of the Roman 
law on, The beneficial tendency 
of the ſpirit of chivalry on, 61. How 
influenced by the progreſs of ſcience, 
64, 67. How poliſhed by the revival 
of commerce, 71. | 


Manumiſſion, particulars included in the 


charters of, granted to huſbandmen 
or flaves, 213. Note xx. The form 
. 

Maximilian, archduke of Auſtria, mar- 
ried to Mary heirefs of Burgundy, go. 
The inflaence of this match on the 
ſtate of Europe, 91. 3 

Maximilian, Emperor, inſtitotes the Im- 
perial chamber, 147. Reforms the 
Aulic council, ib. | 

Medici, Coſmo di, the firſt of the name, 
the influence he acquired in Florence, 


T | 
Milan, the flate of the dutchy of, at 


the commencement of the ſixteenth 


century, 116. Riſe and progreſs of 
the diſputes concerning the ſucceſſion 


to, 117. 

Mind, the human, a view of, under the 
firſt eſtabliſhment of the feudal policy 
in Europe, 24. The ra of its ulti- 
mate depreſſion, and commencement 
of its improvement, 2g. The progreſs 
of its operations, before the full exer- 
tion of it, 64. | 

Minifteriales, a claſs of the Oblati, or 

voluntary ſla ves, the pious motives of 
the obligations they entered into, 216. 


Moors, make a conqueſt of Spain, 119, 


5 means weakened during their 
_ eſtabliſhment there, 120. Remarks on 
their conduct in Spain, 121. 
Municipal privileges, how obtained by 
the cities of Italy, 197. Note xv. Se- 
cured to them by 2 treaty of Con- 
ſtance, 199. The favourite ſtate of, 
under the Roman goverament, 206. 


Naples, a view of conſtitution of 
that kingdom, at the commencement 
of the ſixteenth century, 113. The 

turbulent unſettled ſtate of that king - 
dom, 114. State of the diſputes con- 
cerning the ſueceſſion to the crown of, 
ib. The pretenſions of the French 
and Spaniſh monarchs to the crown of, 
116. 
Narbonne, community of, preamble to 


the writ of ſummons of Philip the 


Long, to, 211. Note xix. 


by the infranchiſement of Navigation, proof of the imperfe& ſtate 


7 during the middle ages, 263. 
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Netherlands, = vigorous proſecution of Placentia, council of, the Holy war re- 


the manufaQures of hemp and flax 

there, on the revival of commerce in 
Europe, 70. | 
Normans, why fo few traces of their 

uſages and language, to be found in 

England, in compariſon with thoſe of 
the Saxons, 158. Note iv. 


| = | 
Oblati, or voluntary flaves, the claſſes of, 
ſpecified, 216. . Dp 
Ordeal, methods of trial by, during the 
middle ages, 47. The influence of 
ſuperſtition in diQtating theſe means, ib. 
Otto Friſingenſis, his account of the ſtate 
of Italy under Frederic I. 197. 
Ottoman empire, the origin, and deſpotic 
nature of, 1 52. Becomes formidable 
to the Chriſtian powers, 156. 


P 
L apa cy. See dom. 
Faper, — made of the preſent 
materials, 188. 


Paris, an inquiry into the pre-eminent N 


Juriſdiction of its parliament over the 
other parliaments of France, 140. 
Its origin traced, 290. Note xxxix. 
The royal edicts regiſtered by, before 
admitted to the laws, 292. 


Parliaments, or legiſlative aſſemblies, 2 


how formed under the feudal policy, 
36. How altered by the progreſs of 


civil li 


7. 
Feeple, their 2. ſervile ſtate under 


feudal ſyſtem, 21, 39. Releaſed 
from their faviſh ſtate by the infran- 
chiſement of cities, 34. How they ob- 
tained a repreſentation in national 
councils, 36. Thoſe who lived in the 
country and cultivated the ground, an 
inquiry into their condition under the 

| feudal policy, 182. Note ix. | 
Perfiae, murder, how puniſhed there, 

302. | 


Peter the Hermit, excites the European | 
| Princes to undertake the Holy War, 


: 2 1 | I i 

a 42 IV. King of Aragon, defeats the 
leaders of the Aragoneſe union, and 
deſtroys the piivilege of theſe aſſoci- 
ations, 270. 

Philip the Cn preamble to his writ of 
ſummons to the community of Nar- 
bonne, 211. Note xix. 

Fhiliſephy, cultivated by the Arabiane, 
when loſt in Europe, 253. Note xxviii. 
Its progreſs from them into Europe, 


284. | 
Pilgrs mages to the Holy Land, when firſt 


undertaken, 25. See Cruſades, and 
hh eler the Her mit. | 


ſolved on by, 27. See Peter the Her- 
mit, and Cruſades. 


| Plunder, how divided among the ancient 


northern nations, 18. Illuſtrated in an 
anecdote of Clovis, 170. Note vii. 
:pedom, the higheit dignity in Europe 
at the commencement of the ſixteenth 
century, 104. Origin and progreſs of 
the papal power, ib. The territories 
of the Popes unequal to the ſupport of 
their ſpiritual juriſdiction, 25. Their 
authority in their own territories ex- 
tremely limited, 10g. The check the 


received from the Roman barons, ib, 


Nicolas Rienzo attempts to eſtabliſh a 
democratical government in Rome, and 
to deſtroy the papal juriſdiction, oe 
The papal authority conſiderably 
ſtrengthened by the Popes Alexander 
VI. and Julius II. 15. See Faiz: II. 
The permanent nature of eccleſiaſtical 
dominion, 108. The civil adminiſtrati- 
on of, not uniform or conſiſtent, ib. 


Rome the ſchool of political intrigue 


during the ſixteenth century, ib. The 
advantages derived from the union of 
ſpiritual and temporal authority, 109. 
A view of the conteſts between the 
Popes and the Emperors of Germany, 


Wh 
Populouſneſs of the ancient northern na- 
tions, an inquiry into, 11. 


 Priſcus, extract from his account of the 


Roman embaſſy to Attilla King of the 
Huns, 168. Note iii. | 
Procepins, his account of the cruel deva- 

ſtations made by the irruption of the 
northern nations, 159. Note v. 161, 
—_ 
Property, the poſſeſſion of, how ſecured 
dy the French charters of communi» 
ties, 202. 


Proveditori, in the Venetian policy, | 


their office, 111, 
i 


Religion, how corrupted by the northern 
nations eſtabliſhed in Europe under the 
feudal policy, 23. Its influence ia 
freeing mankind the feudal ſervi- 
tude, 213. 

Repledging, the right of, in the law of 
Scotland, explained, 242. 

Reproach, words of, the ancient Swediſh 

aw of ſatisfaction for, 231. 

Revenues, royal, very ſmall under the 
feudal policy, 74. By what meaas in- 
creaſed, g7. | 


Rhine, origin and intention of the league 


of, 229. FR 


WW 


STATE OF EUROPE, AND THE PROOFS, &ec. 


Rienzs2, Nicholas, endeavours to reſcue 
Rome from the papal authority, and 
eſtabliſh a democratical form of govern- 
ment there, 1079. | | 

Robbers, the anathema, pronounced 
againſt them during the middle ages, 


260. | | 
Redulph of Hapſburgb, how he attained 


election to the Empire of Germany, 
148. 
Romans, an inquiry into thoſe advantages 
vhich enabled them to conquer the reſt 
of Europe, 9. The improvements 


they communicated in return for their 


conqueſts, 10. The diſadvantages the 


provinces laboured under, trom their 


dominion, ib. Their Empire over- 
turned by the irruption of the barbarous 
nations, 11. The concurrent cauſes of 
their ruin, 13. A compariſon drawn 

between them and the northern nations, 
14. All the civil arts eſtabliſhed by them 
obliterated, 22. The mogument of 
their arts induſtriouſly deſtroyed by 
their barbarous invaders, 64. | 
ome, papal. See Popedom. 

Royal truce, an account of, 224. 


Salic laws, the manner in which they | 


were enacted, 281. 

Saxoms, why ſo many traces of their 

laws, language and cuſtoms to be found 
in England, 1g8. Note iv. Inquiry into 


their laws for putting an end to private 


wars, 226, 

Science, the revival and progreſs of, how 
far inſtrumental incivilizing the nations 

of Europe, 64. A ſummary view of 
the revival and progreſs of, in Europe, 
253. Note xxviii. p 

8forza, Francis, the foundation of his 


pretenſions, to the dutchy of Milan, 
117. Is murdered by his uncle Ludo- 


vico, 118. 

| Ludovico, his private views in 
engaging Charles VIII. of France to 
invade Italy, 91. See Charles VIII. 
Murders his nephew Francis, and ſeizes 
Milan, 117. Is ſtripped of his domi- 
nions by Louis XII. of France, and 
dies in priſon 118. | 

Sbipæurecis, the right, lords of manors 
claim to, whence derived, 258. 

Silk, the rarity of, and the high price it 
bore in ancient Rome, remarked, 261. 
The breeding of filk worms, when in- 
troduced into Greece, ib. 

Slanes, letters of, in the law of Scotland, 
what, 238. 

&laves under the feudal policy, their 
wretched fate, 181. Oblati, or vo- 


luntary ſlaves, the ſeveral caſſes of, | 


216. 

ciety, civil, the rude ſtate of, under the 
| feudal eſtabliſhments after the downfall 

of the Roman Empire, 22. 

fluence of the Cruſades on, 28. How 


improved by the eſtabliſhment of mu- 


nicipal communities, 32. The effects 
the infranchiſements of the people had 
on, 40. Private wars how deſtructive 
to, 43. Theſe inteſtine hoſtilities, 


how ſuppreſſed, 44. The adminiſtration 


of juſtice improved by the prohibitioa 
of $rdicial combats, 46. The growth 


of royai courts of juſtice, in oppoſition 


to the barons courts, 5s. How ad- 
vanced by the revival of the Roman 
law, $9. The effeAs of the ſpirit of 
chivalry in improving, 61. The revival 
of commerce and its influences, 68. 

Solyman, Sultan, his character, 191. 

Spain, a. ſummary view of its ſituation, 


at the commencement of the fifteenth 


century, 76. The power ef the crown 
of, how extended by Ferdinand, 87. 
National infantry eſtabliſhed in, 97. 
Is conquered by the Vandals, 119. and 
after by the Moors, ib. The empire 
of the Moors in, how weakened, 120. 


Riſe of the kingdoms of Caſtile and 


Aragon, 121. Their union into the 
Spaniſh monarchy, ib. The ancient 
cuiloms ſtill retained amidſt all its re- 


volutions, ib. Peculiarities in its con- 


ſtitution and laws remarked, 122. See 


Aragon and Caſtile, Varieus cauſes 


which contributed to limit the regal 
power in, 128. The cities of, how 
they attained their conſideration and 
power, 129. The ſchemes of Ferdi- 
nand and Iſabella, to exalt the regal 
power, 131. The grand matierſhips, 
of the three orders, annexed to the 
crown, 132. The aſſociation of the 
Holy Brotherhood, on what occaſion 
formed, 134. The tendency of this 
_ aſſociation to abridge the territorial 
juriſdictions of the barons, ib. The 
cruel devaſtations made by the Vandals, 


in the invaſion of that province, 160. 


When the cities of, acquired municipal 
privileges, 20g. Note xviii. The long 
continuance of the practice of private 
Wars there, 228. The total annual 
revenue of the nobility, in the time of 
Charles V. 275. An inquiry into the 


origin of communities or free cities 


in, 16, 

St. Jago, the military order of, when and 
on what occaſion inſtituted, 276. Note 
xxxv. 

Standing armies. See Armict. 
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INDEX TO THE STATE, &c. 


States general of France, cauſes which 
rendered their authority imperfect, 
137. When they loſt their legiſlative 

authority, 15. When firſt aſſembled, 
| "4s The form of proceeding ia them, 
4 


| Stephen earl of Chartres and Blois, his 
account of the progreſs of the Cru- 


„ 193 


Stternbook, his account of the ancient 


Swediſh law of ſatisfaction for words 
of reproach, 231. 
Srexgers, in what light conſidered, and 


how treated during the middle ages, 


aud under the feudal policy, 258. 


| S&gar canes, when firſt brought from Aſia 
into Europe, and thence carried to 


America, 261, | 
Sultan, Turkiſh, their deſpotic power, 


182. How nevertheleſs limited, 154. 
 Superſiition, its influence in the legal 
proceedings during the middle ages, 


47. 

80205 the ſuperior diſcipline of their 
troops, in the fifteenth century, gs. 
Teach other nations the advantages of 
infantry over cavalry, 96. 


T 


Tacitus. his account of the ancient Ger- 


mans compared with that of Czlar, 
16g. I 


| 4 feudal, the origin of, 20. See 


Feudal Syſiem, and Land. 
Theobbgy, \cholaſtic, the firit literary pur- 
ſuits at the revival of learning in Eu- 


rope, 65. | 
Truce of G. an account of, 223. 


| Turkey, origin of, its government, 182. 


The de ſpotic genius of this govern- 
ment, 6. No hereditary nobility in, 
153. The authority of the Sultans, 
how checked, 154. Origin of the Ja- 
nizaries, ib. becomes formidable to 
- the Chriſtian Princes, 158. 


V | 


Fandals, their cruel deveſtations in the 


invaſion of Spain, 160. The havock 
made by them in Africa, ib. See 
Goths, 

Vaſſalt under the feudal ſyſtem, à view 
of their laviſh condition, 21, 39. 
How they obtained infranchiſemeat, 
39. How anciently diſtinguiſhed from 
treemen, 173. Their wretched ſtate 
wager their feudal maſters, 181. 

Note ix. 


Venice, the long duration of its civil con- 
ſtitution, and its flouriſhing Nate at the 
time of the league of Cambray, 98. 
Its poſſeſſions diſmembered by the con- 

federates, 99. Diſſolves the confe- 
deracy, 100. Its riſe and progreſs, 
110. DefeQts in its conſtitution, 111. 
The excellency of its naval inftitutions, 

112. Its extenſive commerce, ib. 
Viſconti, riſe of the family of, in Milan, 


=: > 
Union of the Aragoneſe nobles to con- 


troul the undue exerciſe of regal pow- 
er, explained, 270. This privilege 


- abrogated by Peter IV. ib. 


Univerſities, the firſt eſtabliſhment of, in 


Europe, 255. 


War, à compariſon between the manner 


of carrying on, by bacbarous and by 
civilized nations, 15. How rendered 
feeble in its operations by the feudal 
policy, 21. The profeſſion of arms, 
the moſt honourable, in uncivilized na- 
tions, 60, The riſe of ſtanding armies 
traced, 79. By what means ſtanding 
forces —.—— — 96. The ſu- 


periority of infantry in, how taught, 15. 


Wars, private, for redreſſing perſonal in- 


quiry into, 41. Methods taken to 
| adoliſh this hoſtile practice, 43. Judicial 
combat prohibited, 45. Inquiry into 
the ſources of theſe cuſtoms, 218. 
Note xxi. Who intitled to the privi- 
leges of exerciſing, ib. On what occa- 


ſious andertaken, 219. Who included, 


or bound to engage in theſe diſputes, 
ib, Who excluded from undertaking, 
220. The cruel manner of proſecuting 
them, ib, A chronological account 
of the expedients made uſe of, to ſup- 
preſs them, 221. Truce of God, an 
account of, 223. Brotherhood of God, 


an account of, 224. Royal truce, what, 


15. Saxon laws of England, for put- 
ting an end to them, 226. The ob- 
ſtinate attachment of the Spaniards to 


this practice, 228. The calamities 


_ occaſioned in Germany by, 16. 
Welch, ancient, ſtrangers killed with im- 
punity by them, 269. 
Willa, widow of duke Hugo, extract 
from her charter of manumiſſion, 


granted to Cleriza, one of her flaves, 


214. 


Willermus, archbiſhop of Tyre, his ac- 


count of Conſtantinople, 1965. 


juries, under the feudal policy, an in- 
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R e1GN of the Emperor CHA RLES V. 


N. B. The Roman numerals 


dire& to the volume, and the 


figures to the page. 


BSOLUTION, the form of that 
* uſed by father Tetzel in Germa- 


ny, I. 368. 

Adarns, the faction of, affiſts the Impe- 
rial general Colonna in the reduction 
of Genoa, I. 421. e | 

Adrian of Utrecht, made preceptor to 


Charles V. under William de Croy, 


lord of Chievres, I. 323. His cha- 
rater, ib. Sent by Charles with 
power to aſſume the regency of Caſ- 
tile on the death of his grandfather, 


326. His claim admitted by Cardi- 


nal Ximenes, and executed in con- 
junction, 327. Authorized by Charles 
to hald the Cortes of Valencia, which 

_ refuſes to aſſemble before him, 364. 
| Made viceroy of Caſtile on the de- 
rture of Charles for Germany, 357. 

is election remonſtrated againſt by 
the Caſtilians, ib. Is choſen Pope, 
418. Retroſpe& of his condu® in 
Spain during the abſence of Charles, 
427. Sends Ronquillo to reduce the 
Segovians, who repulſe him, ib. Sends 
Fonſeca to beſiege the city, who 


is repulſed by the inhabitants of Me- 


dina del Campo, 428. Apologizes 
for Fonſeca's conduct to the peo- 
ple, ib. Recalls Fonſeca and diſ- 
miſſes his troops, ib. His autho- 
rity diſclaimed by the Holy Junta, 
430. Deprived of power by them, 
431. His ill reception on bis arrival 
at Rome, on being choſen to the Pa- 
pacy, 450. Reſtores the territories 
acquired by his predeceſſor,” ib. La- 
bours to- unite the contending pow- 
ers. of Europe, 451. Publiſhes 2 
bull for three years truce among 


them, ib. Accedes to the 
againſt the French King, #6. 
death, 457. The ſentiments and 
behaviour of the people on that oc-- 
caſion, 1b. A retroſpe& of his con- 
duct towards the Reformers, 464. 
His brief to the diet at Nuremburgh. 
ib. Receives a liſt of grievances 
from the diet, 466. His conduct to 
the. Reformers, how etteemed at 
Rome, 467. 
{frica, the Spaniſh troops ſeat by Car- 
dinal Nimenes againſt Barbaroſla, de- 
feated there, l. 334. 5 
Atgues-Mortes, interview between the 
Emperor Charles and Francis, there, 


II. 93. 

Aix 5 Chapelle, the Emperor Charles 
crowned there, I. 366. Ferdinand his 
brother crowned King of the Romans 
there, II. 34. 

Alarcon, Don Ferdinand; Francis I. of 
France, taken priſoner at the battle 
of Pavia, committed to his cuſtody, 
I. 481. Conduas Francis to Spain, 
488. Delivers up Francis in purſu- 
ance of the treaty of Madrid, 500. 
Is ſent ambaſſador to Francis to re- 
quire the fulfilment of his treaty, 

10. Pope Clement VII. taken pri- 
by the imperialiſts, is com- 
mitted to his cuſtody, 524. 
Albany, John Stuart duke of, com- 
mands the French army ſent by Fran- 
cis I. to invade Napies, I. 477. 85 
Albert, of Brandenburtzh, grand maſter 
of the Teutonic O: der, becomes a 
convert to the dectrines of Luther, 
I. 50%. Obtaias of Sigiſtavnd King 
of Poland the iaveltiture of Pruſſia, 
_ erected into a dutchy, 2. Is put 
under 


IND E Xx 


under the ban of the empire, ib. Amerſtorf, 2 nobleman of Holland, aſ- 


His family fixed in the inheritance of 


Pruflia, ib. Commands a body of 


troops in behalf of Maurice of Sax- 
ony, but endeavours to aſſert an in- 


| dependency, II. 327. Defeats and 


takes the Duke d'Aumale priſoner, 
and joins the Emperor at Metz, 343. 


Is condemned by the Imperial cham- 


ber for his demands on the biſhops of 
Bamberg and Wortiburg, 350. A 
league formed againſt him, 361. Is 
defeated by Maurice, ib. Is again 
defeated by Henry of Brunſwick, 
352. Is driven out of Germany and 
dies in exile, 353. His territories re- 
ſtored to his collateral heirs, ib. 
Albert, EleQor of Metz, the publica- 


tion of indulgences in Germany, com- 


mitted to him, I. 368. | 
Alexander VI. Pope, remarks on the 


tificate of, I. 385. 
Pm di Medici. See Mzvp1cr. 


Algiers, how it was ſeized by Barba- 


rofla, II. 57. Is ſeized by the bro- 
ther of the ſame name, on the death 
of the former, ib. Is taken under 
the protection of the Porte, 8. Is 
governed by Haſcen Aga in the ab- 
nce of Barbaroſſa, 134. Is befieg- 
ed by the Emperor Charles V. 136. 
Charles forced to re-imbark by bad 


weather, 139. 


Alraſebid, brother of Moley Haſcen 


King of Tunis, ſolicits the protection 
of Barbaroſſa againſt him, II. 58. 
His treacherous treatment by Bar- 
baroſla, 539. 

Alva, Duke of, adheres to Ferdinand 
of Aragon, in his diſpute with the 
Archduke Philip concerning the re- 
gency of Caſtile, I. 213. Force: the 


Dauphin to abandon the ſiege of Per- 


pignan, II. 146. Preſides at the 
court-martial which condemns the 
Elector of Saxony to death, 247. 
Detains the Landgrave priſoner by 
the Emperor's order, 255. Com- 


mands under the Emperor, the army 


- deſtined againſt France, 342. Is ap- 
pointed commander in chief in Pied- 
mont, 378. Enters the Eccleſiaſti- 
cal territories and ſeizes the Cam- 
pagna Romana, 415. Concludes a 
truce with the Pope, ib. Negotiates 

a peace between Philip and the Pope, 
with Cardinal Caraffa, 434. Goes 
to Rome to aſk pardon of the Pope 
for his hoſtilities, 25. Is ſent to Paris 
in the name of Philip to eſpouſe the 
Pcinceſs Elizabeth, 461. 


TO THF 


ſociated by Charles V. with Cardi- 
nal Ximenes, in the regency of Caſ- 
tile, 1. 332. 

4 1 the origia of that ſect de- 
duced, II. 44. Their principal te- 
nets, 45. Their ſettlement at Mun- 
ſter, 46. Character of their princi- 
pal leaders, ib. They ſeize the city 
of Munſter, ib. They <flabliſh à new 
form of government there, 47. Chooſe 
Bocold King, 49. Their licentious 
practices, ib. A confederacy of the 
German Princes formed agaiafſt them, 
so. Are blockaded in Munſter by the 
biſhop, :5, The city taken and great 
ſlaugnter made of 51. Their 
King put to death, g2. Character 
of the ſect fince that period, ib. See 
Matthias and Bocold. 

Angleria, his authority cited in proof 
of the extortions of the Flemiſh mi- 
niſters of Charles V. I. 340. 


Anhbalt, Prince of, avows the opinions 


of Martia Luther, I. 464. | 
Annats to the court of Rome, what, I. 


394. | 
Aragon, how Ferdinand became poſ- 
ſeſſed of that kingdom, I. 308. The 


cortes of, acknowledges the Archduke 
Philip's title to the crown, 309. An- 
cient enmity between this kingdom 
and Caſtile, 311. Navarre added to 
this crown by the arts of Ferdinand, 
320. Arrival of Charles V. 341. The 
cortes not allowed to aſſemble in his 
name, ib. The refractory behaviour 
of the Aragonians, ib. They refuſe 
reſtitution of the kingdom of Navarre, 
342. Don John Lanuza appointed 
—_ on the departure of —— 
or Germany, - Who compoſes 
the . 448. The 
moderation of Charles towards the in- 
ſurgents on his arrival in Spain, 449 · 
See Spain | | 


Ardres, an interview there between | 


Francis I. and Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, I. 36s. 

Aſturias, Charles fon of Philip and Jo- 
anna, acknowledged Prince of, by 
the Cortes of Caſtile, I. 317. 

Augſburg, a diet called there by Charles 
J. II. 30. His public entry into that 

city, 156. The confeſſioa of faith 
named from this city, drawn up by 
Melancthon, ib. Reſolute behaviour 
of the proteſtant Princes at, 31. The 
diet aſſembled there, 260. Is inti- 
midated by being ſurrounded with 
the Emperor's Spaniſh troops, Fg 


REIGN OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES v. 


The Emperor re- eſtabliſnes the Ro- 
miſh worſhip, in the churches of, ib. 
The diet, by the Emperor's order, pe- 
titions the Pope for the return of the 
council to Trent, 265. A ſyſtem of 
theology laid before the diet by the 
Emperor, 269. The archbiſhop of 
Meatz, declares, without authority, 
the diet's acceptance of it, ib. Its 
form of government violently alter- 
ed, and rendered ſubmiflive to the 
Emperor, 274 The diet aſſembled 
there, 484. Takes part with the 


againſt the city of Magde- 


burg, 289. Is ſeized by Maurice of 
Saxony, 318. Another diet at, open- 


ed by Ferdinand, 383. Cardinal Mo- 


rone attends the diet as the Pope's 
nuncio, 384. Morone departs on the 
Pope's death, 385. Receſs of the 
diet on the ſubject of religion, 388. 
Remarks on this receſs, 391. | 
Avila, 4 convention of the malecon- 
tents in Spain held there, I. 430. A 
termed the Holy Junta, 


con 
formed there, ib. Which diſclaims 


the authority of Adrian, ib. The 
Holy 2 removed to Tordeſillas, 
431. See Junta. | 
a, by what means the houſe of, 
became ſo formidable in Germany, 
I. $26. The extraordinary acqui- 
fitions of the houſe of, in the perſon 


of the Emperor Charles V. II. 463, 


456. | | 


Barbareſſa, Horuc, his riſe to the king- 
doms of Algiers and Tunis, I. 334. 
Defeats the Spaniſh troops ſent a- 
gainſt him by Cardinal Ximenes, 1b. 
His parentage, II. 56. Commences 
pirate with his brother Hayradin, ib. 
How he acquired poſſeſſion of Al- 
giers, 57. l 
Spain, ib. Is reduced and killed 
oy _—_ the Spaniſh governor of 
an, ib. 
Bar bareſſa, Hayradin, brother to the 


former of the ſame name, takes poli- 


ſeffion of Algiers on his brother's 
death, II. 57. Puts his dominions 
under the protection of the Grand 
Signior, 388. Obtains the command 
of the Turkiſh fleet, ib. His treache- 
rous treatment of Alraſchid, brother 
to the King of Tunis, 39. Seizes 
Tunis, ib. Extends his depredations 


by ſea, 60. Prepares to reſiſt the 


Emperor's armament againſt him, 61. 

 Goletta and his fleet taken, 62. le 

defeated by Charles, 63. Tunis 
Vor. II. 


Infeſts the coaſts of 


taken, ib. Makes a deſcent on Italy, 


183. Burns Reggio, #5, Beſieges 


ice in conjunction with the French, 


but is forced to retire, ib. Is diſ- 


miſſed by Francis, 161. 


Barbary, « ſummary view of the revo- 
66. 


lutions of, II. Its diviſion into 
independent kingdoms, i5. Riſe of the 
piratical States, £6. See 509" 


Barcelena, the publick entry of the Em- 


peror Charles V. into that city as its 
count, II. 24. 


Bayard, chevalier, his character, I. 
411. His gallant defence of Mezi- 


eres, beſieged by the Imperialiſts, ib. 
Obliges them to raiſe the ſiege, ib. 
His noble behaviour at his death, 
462. His reſpectful funeral, ib. 

Bellay, M. his erroneous account of the 
education of Charles V. correQed, 

I. 322. Note, His account of the 
diſaſtrous retreat of the Emperor 
Charles V. from his invaſion of Pro- 
vence, IL 88. 


Bible, a tranſlation of, undertaken by 


Martin Luther, and its effects in 


opening the eyes of the people, I. 
463. | - | 
Bicocca, battle of, betweeen Colonna 


and Marechal Lautrec, I. 420. 

Becold or Beukels, John, a journeyman 
taylor, becomes a leader of the Ana- 
baptiſts at Munſter, II. 46. Suc- 


ceeds Matthias in the direction of 


their affairs, 48 His enthuſiaſtick 
extravagances, ib. Is choſen King, 
ib. Marries fourteen wives, 49. Be- 


heads one of them, 31. Is put to 4 


eruel death at the taking of Munſter, 
2. See Anabapriſts. 

Beobemia, the Archduke Ferdinand cho» 
ſen King of, I. 626. Ferdinand en- 
croaches on the liberties of the Bo- 
hemians, It. 258. The Reformation 
introduced by John Huſs and Jerome 


of Prague, ib. Raiſe an army to no 
12 — | 
Sologna, an interview between the Em- 


peror Charles V. and Pope Clement 


VII. there, II. 24. Another mect» 


ing between them there, 37. 

Bonnivet, admiral of France, appointed 
to command the invaſion of Milan, 
I. 456. His character, ib. Enables 
Colonna to defend the city of Milan 
by his imprudent delay, 16. Forced 
to abandon the Milaneſe, 461. Is 
wounded and his army defeated by the 
Imperialiſts, ib. Stimulates Francis 
to an invaſion of the Milaneſe, 474. 
Adviſes Francis to beſiege Pavia, 475. 
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INDEX TO THE 
Adviſes him to give battle to Bour- | Brunſwick, — Duke of, driven from 


bon, who advanced to the relief of 


Pavia, 479. Is killed at the battle 


of Pavia, 480. 5 

 Bouffier, ſent by Francis I. King of 
France, to negotiate a peace with 
Charles V. I. 335. | 

Bouillon, Robert de la Marck, lord of, 


— declares war againſt the Emperor 


Charles, at the inſtigation of Francis, 
I. 410. Is ordered Francis to 
diſband his troops, ib. His territories 
reduced by the Emperor, ib. 
Boulogne, beſieged by Henry VIII. of 
England, II. 166. Taken, 172. 
Bourbon, Charles Duke of, his charac- 
ter, I. 452. The cauſes of his diſcon- 
tent with Francis, I. 453. His dutch- 
eſs dies, ib. Rejects the advances 
of Louiſe the King's mother, ib. His 
eſtate ſequeſtered by her intrigues, 
454. Negotiates ſecretly with the 
Emperor, 25. Is inclufjed in a treaty 
between the Emperor and Henm'y 
VIII. of England, 15. Is taxed bY 
the King with betraying him, whic 
he denies, 466. Eſcapes to laly, 
ib. DireQs the meaſures of the Im- 
tal army under Lannoy, 460. De- 
ts the French on the Banks of the 
Seſſia, 461. Inſtigates Charles to an 
invaſion of France, 471i. Advances 
to the relief of Pavia, 478. Defeats 
Francis and takes him priſoner, 480. 


Haſtens to Madrid to ſecure his own 


intereſts on the interview between 
Charles and Francis, 490. His kind 
reception by Charles, 494. Obtains 
2 grant of the dutchy of Milan, and 
is made general of the Imperial army, 
495. Obliges Sforza to ſurrender Mi- 
lan, 613. Is forced to oppreſs the 
Milaneſe to ſatisfy his troops mutiny- 
ing for pay, 316. Sets Morone at 
liberty, — makes him his confident, 
ib, Appoints Leyva governor of Mi- 
lan, and advances to invade the Pope's 


| territories, 317. His diſappointed 
troops mutiny, 518. He determines 


to plunder Rome, 521. Arrives at 
Rome and aſſaults it, 322. Is killed, 
ib. 

Brandenburgh, Elector of, avows the 
opinions of Luther, I. 464. 

— | Albert of. See Albert. 

Bruges, a league concluded there, be- 
tween the Emperor and Henry VIII. 

of England, againſt France, I. 412. 

Brunſwick, Duke of, avows the opinions 
of Luther, I. 464. | 


his dominions by the Proteſtant Prin- 
ces of the league of Smalkalde, II. 
167. Raiſes Men for Francis, but 


employs them to recover his own do- 


- minions, 18e. ls taken priſoner, ib. 


Buda, fiege of, by Ferdinand King of the 


Romans, II. 13a. Is treacherouſly 
. ſeized by Sultan Solyman, 133. 


C | 


Cojetas, Cardinal, the Pope's legate in 


Germany, appointed to examine the 
doctrines of Martin Luther, I. 375. 
Requires Luther peremptorily to re- 


tract his errors, ib. Requires the 


Elector of Saxony to ſurrender or ba- 
niſh Luther, 376. His conduct juſti- 


fied, 377. 
Calais, w_ ineffeQual congreſs there be- 


tween the Emperor and Prancis, un- 
der the Mediation of Henry VIII. I. 
412. The careleſs manner in which 
it was guarded ip the reign of Mary 
Queen of England, II. 438. Ineffec- 
tual remonſtrances of Philip, and 


Lord Wentworth the governor, con- 


cerning its defenceleſs ſtate, 439. Is 
inveſted and taken by. the Duke of 
Guiſe, ib. The Engliſh inhabitants 
turned out, 440. Stipulations con- 
cerning, in the treaty of Chateau 
Cambreſis, 458. 
Cambray, articles of the peace conelud- 
ed there, between the Emperor 
Charles, and Francis of France, II. 
20. Remarks 4 this treaty, ib. 
Campe, peace of, between 
and Francis I. II. 201. | 
Campeggio, Cardinal, made legate from 
Pope Clement VII. to the ſecond di- 
et at Nuremberg, I. 468. Publiſhes 
articles for reforming the inferior 
clergy, 469. Adviſes Charles to rigo- 
_ meaſures agaiaſt the Proteſtants, 
31. 
Capitulation of the Germanick body, 
ſigned by Charles V. and preſcribed 
to all his ſucceſſors, I. 352. 


Caraffa, Cardinal, his precipitate elec- 


tion, II. 395. le appointed legate 
to Bologna, % Reatons of his diſ- 
— with the Emperor, 396. Per- 
ſuades the Pope to ſolicit an alliance 
with France againſt the Emperor, 
397, 398, 400. His infiduous com- 
miſſion to the court of France, 411. 
His public entry into Paris, ib. Ex- 
horts Henry to break his truce with 
the Emperor, 412. Abſolves _— 


Q 8 


from his oath, 413. Negotiates a 
peace between the Pope and Philip, 
with the Duke d'Alva, 434. The 
fate of him and his brother on the 
death of Pope Paul, 461. | 
Carignan, beſieged by the count d'En- 
| guien, and defended by the marquis 
de Guaſto, II. 162. Guaſto defeated 
in 2 pitched battle, 163. The town 
taken, 164. 
Carlaſtadius, irmbibes the opinions of 
Martin Luther, at Wittemburg, I. 382. 


His intemperate zeal, 462. Awed by 


the reproofs of Luther, 463. | 
Cabell, Marquis of — for Fto- 


Caſtile, how Iſabella became poſſeſſed 
of that kingdom, I. 308. The Arch- 
duke Philip's title acknowledged by 


| the Cortes of that kingdom, 309. Iſa- 

| — — 5 leaves her huſband 

erdi Aragon, regent. 311. 
Ferdinand reſigns the — * ib. 
Ferdinand acknowledged regent by 
the Cortes, ib. Enmity between this 
kingdom and Aragon, ib. The par- 
ticular diſlike of 


p J 
acknowledged King and Queen b 
| —— of Plato, i. 
The perplexity of the Caſtilians on 
| Joanna's incapacity for government, 
ib. Ferdinand — the regency and 
the good will of the Caſtilians by his 
prudent adminiſtration, 319. Oran 
and other places in Barbary annexed 
to this kingdom by Kimenes, 320. 
Ximenes appointed regent by Ferdi- 
nand's will, until the arrival of 
Charles V. 32g. Charles aſſumes the 
regal title, 327, Ximenes procures 
its acknowledgment, 328. The nobi- 
lity depreſſed by Ximenes, 329. The 
— mutiny againſt Ximenes, 330. 
mutiny ſuppreſſed, ib. Ximenes 
reſurnes the grants made by Ferdi- 
| nand to the nobles, ib. The bold re- 
ply of Ximenes to the diſcontented 


nobles, 332. Other aſſociates in the 


| regency appointed with Ximenes at 
- the inſtigation of the Plemiſh cour- 
tiere, 16. Ximenes dies, 339. Charles, 

acknowledged King by the Cortes, on 
his arrival, with a reſervation in fa- 
| vour of his mother Joanna, ib. The 
-  Caftilians receive unfavourable im- 


REIGN OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


the Caſtilians to | 


ons of him, 340. Diſguſted by 
is partiality to his Flemiſh miniſters, 
ib. Sauvage made chancellor, 15. 
William de Croy, appointed arch- 
biſhop of Toledo, 341. The principal 
cities confederate and complain of 


their grievances, 342. The Clergy of, 
| refuſe to levy the tenth of benefices 
granted by the Pope to Charles V. 
383. Interdicted, but the interdiQ ta- 
ken off, by Charles's application, 364 
Increaſe 
of diſaffection, 356. Cardinal Adri- 


An inſurrection there, 3686. 


an appointed regent, on the depar- 


ture of Charles for Germany, 357- 
The views and pretenſions of the 


commons, in their inſurre&ions, 429. 
The confederacy called the Holy Jun- 


ta formed, ib, The proceedings of 
which are carried on in the name 


of Queen Joanna, 431. Receivescir- 
culatory letters from Charies for the 
inſurgents to h 
with promiſes of pardon, 432. The 
nobles undertake to ſuppreſs the in- 


ſurgents, 436. Raiſe an army againſt 


them under the Conde de Haro, 437. 
Haro gets poſſeſſion of Joanna, 438. 


Expedients by which they raiſe mo- 
ney for their troops, 439. 


Unwil- 
ling to proceed to extremities with 


the Junta, ib. The army of the Jun- 
ta routed and Padilla executed, 442. 


Diſſolution of the Junta, 444. The 
moderation of Charles toward the in- 
ſurgents on his arrival in Spain, 449. 
He acquires the love of the Caſtili- 
ans, ib. See Spain. | 


Catherine of Aragon, is divorced from 


Henry VIII. of England, II. 42. Dies, 


97 N | 
Catherine a Boria, a nun, flies from 


her cloiſter, and marries Martin Lu- 


; ther, I. 506. 
Catherine Medici, See Mzpic1. 
_ Cavi, peace concluded there between 


Pope Paul IV. and Philip II. of Spain, 
II. 434. 


Cercamp, negotiations for peace entered 


into there between Philip II. of Spain, 


and Henry II. of France, II. 449, 


464: 2 9 removed to 
ateau Cambr 67. See Cha- 
teau . no * 


characters of men, rules for forming 


4 proper eſtimate of them, II. 189. 


2 to the caſe of Luther, ib. 
Charles 


IV. Emperor of Germany, his 
obſervations on the manners of the 
clergy, in his letter to the Archbiſhop 
of Mentz, I. 387, Note. 
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INDEX TO THE 


_ Charles V. Emperor, his deſcent and 


birth, I. 305. How he came to in- 
herit ſuch extenfive dominions, ib. 
Acknowledged Prince of Aſturias, 
by the Cortes of Caſtile, 3175. His 
father Philip dies, ib. 
| hatred of his grandfather Ferdinand 
toward him, 320. Left heir to his do- 
minions, 322. Death of Ferdinand, 
ib. His education committed to Wil- 


liam de Croy, lord of Chievres, ib. 


Adrian of Utrecht appointed to be 
his preceptor, 32 3. The firit opening 
of his character, :5, Aſſumes the go- 
vernment of Flanders and attends to 
' buſineſs, ib. Sends Cardinal Adrian 
to be regent of Caſtile, who exe- 
cutes it jointly with Ximenes, 326. 
Aſſumes the regal title, 327. His ti- 
tle admitted with difficulty by the 
Caſtilian nobility, 328. Perſuaded to 


add aſſociate regents to Ximenes, 332. 


His Flemiſh court corrupted by the 
avarice of Chievres, 334. Perſuaded 
by Ximenes to viſit Spain, .but how 
that journey is retarded, 33s: The 
preſent ſtate of his affairs, ib. Con- 
cludes a peace at Noyen with Francis l. 
of France, and the conditions of the 
treaty, 336. Arrives in Spain, 337. 
His ungrateful treatment of Ximenes, 
336. His public entry into Vallado- 
id, 339. Is acknowledged King by 
the Cortes, who vote him a free gift, 
ib. The Caſtilians receive unfavour- 
able impreffions of him, 341. Diſ- 


guſts them by his partiality to his Fle- 


 miſh miniſters, ib. Sets out for Ara- 
gon, 15. Sends his brother Ferdinand 
to viſit their grandfather Maximilian, 
ib. Cannot aſſemble the Cortes of 
Aragon in his own name, ib. The 
oppoſition made by that afſembly to 
bis deſires, ib, Refuſes the appli- 
cation of Francis I. for reſtitution of 
the kingdom of Navarre, 342. Ne- 


As the remonſtrances of the Caſti- 


ians, ib. Death of the Emperor 
Maximilian, 343. View of the pre- 
ſent ſtate of Europe, ib. How Maxi- 
milian was obſtructed in ſecuring the 
Empire to him, ib. Francis I. af- 
pires to the Imperial crown, 344. 
Circumſtances favourable to the pre- 
tenſions of Charles, 15. The Swiſs 
cantons eſpouſe his cauſe, 347. Ap- 
prehenſions and conduct of Pope Leo X. 
on the occaſion, 1b. Aſſembling of 
the diet at Frank fort, 349. Frederick 
Duke of Saxeny refuſes the offer of 


Jealouſy and 


the Empire and votes for him, #5, 


And refuſes the preſents offered by 


his ambaſſadors, 350. Concurring cir- 
cumſtances which favoured his eleQi- 


on, 361. His election, 15. Signs and 


confirms the capitulation of the Ger- 
manick body, 362. The election noti- 
fied to him, ib. Aſſumes the title of 


Majeſty, 15. 


ambaſſador from the Electors, 353. 
The clergy of Caſtile refuſe the tenth 
of benefices granted him by the Pope, 
ib. Procures the interdi& the king · 


dot is laid under for refaſal, to be 


taken off, 354. Empowers cardinal 
Adrian to the Cortes of Valencia, 
ib. The nobles refuſe to aſſemble 
without his preſence, 355. Autho- 


riſes the inſurgents there to continue 


in arms, ib. Summons the Cortes of 
Caſtile to meet in Galicia, ib. Nar- 


rowly eſcapes with his Flemiſh mini- 


ſters from an inſurrection on that ac- 
count, 356. Obtains a donative from 


the Cortes, ib. Prepares to leave 


Spain, and appoints regents, 357. Em- 


barks, ib. Motives of this "op 
358. Riſe of the rivalſhip — 

bim and Francis I. ib. Courts the 
favour of Henry VIII. of England and 
his miniſter cardinal Wolſey, 363. Vi- 


ſits Henry at Dover, 364. Promiſes 
Wolſey his intereſt for the papacy, ib. 
Has a ſecond interview with Henry at 
Gravelines, 365. Offers to ſubmit his 
differences with Francis to Henry's 
arbitration, ib. His m 


a diet at Worms, to check the refor- 
mers, ib. Cauſes which hindered his 
eſpouſing the part of Martin Luther, 


400. Grants Luther a ſafe conduct 


to the diet of Worms, ib. An edict 
publiſhed agaioſt him, 402. His em- 
barraſſment at this time, 404. Con- 


_ cludes an alliance with the Pope, 407. 


The conditions of the treaty, ib. 


Death of his miniſter Chievres, and its 


advantages to him, ib. Invaſion of 
Navarre by Francis, 408. The French 
driven out, and their general L'Ef- 
parre taken priſoner, 409. War de- 
clared againſt him by Robert de la 


Marck, lord of Bouillon, who rava- 


ges Luxemburg, 410. Reduces Bou- 
illon, and invades France, ib. His 
demands at the congreſs at Calais, 
— Has an interview with cardinal 
Wolley at Bruges, and conclude 4 


ificent co- 
ronation at Aix-la Chapelle, 366. Calls 


Accepts the imperial 
dignity offered by the count Palatine 
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league with Henry VIII. againſt 
France, ib. Pope Leo declares for 
him againſt France, 415. The French 
driven out of Milan, 417, 420. Viſits 
England in his paſſage to Spain, 422. 
Cultivates the good will of cardinal 


Wolſey, and creates the Earl of Sur- 


rey his high admiral, 1b. Grants the 
iſland of Malta to the Knights of St. 
ohn, expelled from Rhodes by So- 
yman the magnificent, 424. Arrives 
in Spain, 425. A retroſpect of his 
proceedings in relation to the inſur- 
rections in Spain, 432. Iſſues circula- 
tory letters for the Inſurgents to lay 
down their arms, with promiſes of 
pardon, ib. His prudent moderation 
toward the HKſurgents, on his arrival 
in Spain, 449. Acquires the love of 
the Caſtilians, ib. Enters into a 
league with Charles Duke of Bour- 
bon, 454 Why he did not endea- 


_ your to get Wolſey elected Pope, 
458. Invades Guienne and Burgundy, 


but without ſucceſs, 469. His troops 
in Milan mutiny for want of pay, but 
are pacified by Morone, 461. Un- 
dertakes an invaſion of Provence, 471i. 


Orders Peſcara to beſiege Marſeilles, 


472. Peſcara obliged to retire, ib. 
Diſconcerted by the French over- 
running the Milaneſe again, 474. 
The 22 of Naples ped 
to raiſe money, 47s. His troops de. 
feat Francis, +# 2. him priſoner 
at the battle of Pavia, 480. His af - 
fected moderation at receiving the 
news, 481. Avails himſelf of a trea- 
ty concluded between Lannoy and 
Pope Clement, but refuſes to ratify 
it, 485. His army in Pavia mutioy, 
and are obliged to be diſbanded, 486. 
His deliberations on the proper im- 
provement of his diſadvantages, ib. 
His propoſitions to Francis, 487. Af- 
ter many delays, grants Sforza the in- 
veſtiture of Milan, 489. Morone's 
intrigues betrayed to him by Peſcara, 
491. Orders Peſcara to continue his 
negotiations with Morone, 492. His 
rigorous treatment of Francis, 493. 
Viſits Francis, 494. His kind re- 
ception of the Duke of Bourbon, 
ib. Grants Bourbon the dutchy of 
Milan, and appoints him general in 
chief of the imperial army there, 
495. Fruitleſs negotiations for the 
delivery of Francis, ib. Treaty of 
Madrid, with Francis, 497. Deli- 
vers up Francis, o. Marries Iſa- 
| hella of Portugal, ib. An alliance 


him, to. 
to ſingle combat, ib. Andrew Do- 


formed againſt him at Cognac, gog. 
Sends ambaſſadors to Francis to re- 
quire the fulfilment of the treaty of 
Madrid, $10. Prepares for war againſt 
Francis, $11. The Pope reduced to 
an accommodation with him, 514. 


The exhauſted ſtate of his finances, 


g!s. His troops under Bourbon diſ- 
treſſed and mutinous for want of pay, 


ib. Bourbon aſſaults Rome, and is 


flain, but the city taken, 322. The 
Prince of Orange general on Bour- 
bon's death, takes the caſtle of St. 


Angelo, and the Pope priſoner, $24. 


The Empcror's conduct on that oc- 
caſion, 525, His diſſenſions with the 
Pope, how far favourable to the re- 
formation, $26. His inſtruQtions te 
the Diet at Spires, 527. His manifeſto 
againſt the Pope, and letter to the 
cardinals, ib. France and England 

league againſt him, II. 4. Is refuſed 
ſupplies by the Cortes of Caſtile, 8. 


| Delivers the Pope for a ranſom, ib. 


His overtures to Henry and Francis, 
Their declaration of wac againſt 
Is challenged by Francis 


ria revolts from Francis to him, 15. 
His forces. defeat the French in Ita- 
ly, 16, 18. His motives for deſiring 
an accommodation, 18. Concludes 
a ſeparate treaty with the Pope, 19. 


Terms of the peace of Cambray con- 
_ cluded with Francis, by the media- 


tion of Margaret of Auſtria and 
Louiſe of France, 20. Remarks on 
the advantages gained by him in 
this treaty, and on his conduct of the 
war, ib. Viſits Italy, 24. His po- 


licy on his publick entry into Bar- 


celona, ib. Has an interview with 
the Pope at Bologna, ib. Motives 
for his moderation in Italy, 25. His 
treaties with the ſtates of, ib. Is 
crowned King of Lombardy and Em- 


| peror of the Romans, 26. Sum- 


mons a diet at Spires to conſider the 
ſtate of religion, 28. His delibera- 
tions with the Pope, reſpecting the 
expediency of calling a general coun- 
cil, 2g. Appoints a diet at Augſ- 
burg, 30. Makes a publick entry 
into that city, ib. His endeavours 
to check the reformation, ib. Reſo- 


lute behaviour of the Proteſtant Prin- 


ces towards him, 31. His fevere de- 
cree againſt the Proteſtants, ib. Pro- 
poſed this brother Ferdinand to be 
elected King of the Romans, 33. 
Is oppoſed by the Proteſtants 16. 

| Obtains 


INDEX TO THE 


_ Obtains his election, 34. Is defirons 
of an accommodation with the Prote- 
ſtants, 35. Concludes 2 treaty with 
them at Nurembergh, 36. Raiſes 
an army to oppoſe the Turks under 
Solyman, and obliges him to retire, 
37. Has another interview with 


the Pope, and preffes him to call a 


general council, ib. Procures a league 
of the Italian ſtates to ſecure the 
peace of Itahy, 39. Arrives at Bar- 
Celona, #6. His endeavours to pre- 


vent the negotiations and meeting be- 


tween the Pope and Francis, 41. Un- 
dertakes to expel Barbaroſſa from 
Tunis, and reſtore Muley Haſcen, 


60. Lands in Africa, and befieges 


61. Takes Goletta, and 
ſeizes Barbaroſſa's fleet, 62. Defeats 
Barbaroſſa and takes Tunis, 63. Re- 
ſtores Muley Haſcen, and the treaty 
between them, 64. The glory ac- 

aired by this enterprize, and the 
— of the Chriſtian captives, 65. 
Seizes the dutchy of Milan on the 
death of Francis Sforza, 74. His 
policy with regard to it, ib. Pre- 
pares for war with Francis, 75. His 
invective againſt 
| before the Pope in council, 76. Re- 
marks on this tranſaction, 78. In- 
vades France, 79, Enters Provence 
and finds it deſolated, 82. Beſi 
Marſeilles and Arles, 83. -His miſer- 
able retreat from Provence, 84. His 
invaſion of Picardy defeated, 85. Is 


n accuſed of poiſoning the dauphin, 86. 


Improbability of its truth, ib. His 
conjecture concerning the dauphin's 
death, 87. Flanders invaded by Fran- 


cis, 88. A ſuſpenſion of arms in 


Flanders, how negotiated, ib. A truce 
in Piedmont, 89. Motives to theſe 
truces, ib. Negotiation for peace 
with Francis, gi. Concludes à truce 
for ten years at Nice, 92. Remarks 
on the war, ib. His interview with 
Francis, 93. Courts the friendſhip 
of Henry VIII. of England, 97. In- 
dulges the Proteſtant Princes, 98. 


Quiets the apprehenſions of the Ca- 


- tholick league, 100. His troops mu- 
tiny, 102, Aſſembles the Cortes of 
- Caſtile, 103. Deſtroys the ancient 
conſtitution cf the Cortes, 104. In- 
ſtance of the haughty ſpirit of the 
Spaniſh grandees, ib. Deſires per- 
miſſion of Francis to through 
+ France to the Netherl 110. His 
reception in France, 111. His rigo- 


Francis at Rome 


rous treatment of Ghent, 113. Re- 
fuſes to fulfil his engagements to 
Francis, ib. Appoints à friendly 
conference between a deputation of 
Catholick and Proteſtant divines be- 
fore the diet at Ratiſbon, 127. Re- 


fult of this conference, 129. Grants 


2 private exemption from oppreſſions 
to the Proteſtants, 130. Undertakes 
to reduce Algiers, 135. Is near de- 


ing caſt away by a violent ſtorm, 136. 


Lands near Algiers, ib. His foldiers 
expoſed to a violent tempeſt and rain, 
137. His fleet ſhattered, 138. His 


fortitude under theſe diſaſters, 139. 


Leaves his enterprize and embarks 
again, ib. Is diſtreſſed with another 
ſtorm at ſea, ib. kes advantage 
of the French invaſion of Spain, to 
obtain ſubſidies from the Cortes, 147. 
His treaty with Portugal, ib. Con- 


cludes 4 league with Henry VIII. 


148. Particulars of the treaty, 149. 
Over-runs Cleves, and his barbarous 
treatment of the town of Duren, 161. 


His behaviour to the Duke of Cleves, 


162. Beſieges Landrecy, ib. Is join- 
e 
Is forced to retire, ib. Courts the 


favour of the Proteſtants, 157, His 
negotiations with the Proteſtants at 


the diet of Spires, 158. Procyres the 
concurrence of the diet in 4 war 
againſt Francis, 160. Negotiates a ſe- 
parate peace with the King of Den- 
mark, :5, Invades Champagne, and 
invades St. Diſiere, 165. Want of 
concert between his operations and 
thoſe of Henry, who now invades 
France, ib. Obtains St. Diſiere by ar- 
tifice, 166. His diſtreſſes and ha 


| . Concludes - 
movements, wy 1 a ſepa 


rate peace wi rancis, 168. His 
motives to this peace, 16g. His ad- 


vantages by this treaty, 171. Obliges 
| hiraſelf by a private article to exter- 


minate the Proteſtant hereſy, ib. ls 
cruelly afliaed with the gout, 173. 


Diet at Worms, 174 Arrives at 


Worrns and alters his conduct towards 
the Proteſt 176. His conduct on 
the death of che Duke of Orleans, 178. 
His difimulation to the Landgrave of 
Heſſe, 191. Concludes a truce with 
Solyman, 193. Holds a diet at Ra- 


tiſbon, 194. His declaration to the 


Proteſtant deputies, 196. His treaty 
with the Pope, concluded by the car- 
dinal of Treat, 197. His circular let- 
ter to the Proteſtant members of the 

| Germanick 


＋ 


„ 52, ee i al. ac att. at au am ith 


REIGN OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES v. 


Germanick body, 198. The Proteſ- 
tants levy an army againſt him, 203. 
Is unprepared againſt them, ib. Puts 
them under the ban of the Empire, 
20s. The Proteſtants declare war 
againſt him, 206. Marches to join 
the troops ſent by the Pope, 208. 
Farneſe the Pope's legate returns in 


diſguſt, 209. His prudent declenſion of 


an action with the Proteſtants, 210. 


211. of peace made by the 
Proteſtants, 218. Their — diſ- 
perſe, ib. His rigorous treatment ofthe 


Proteſtant Princes, 220. Diſmiſſes 


of his army, 222. The Pope re- 
= his 3 ib. His reflection on 
Pieſcoꝰs inſurrection at Genoa, ib. Is 
alarmed at the hoſtile preparations of 

- Francis, 236. Deathof Francis, 237. 
A parallel drawn between him and 
Francis, 238. Conſequences of Fran- 
_ cCis's death to him, 240. Marches 
againſt the Elector of Saxony, 241. 


Paſſes the Elbe, 242. Defeats the 


Saxon army, 245. Takes the Elec- 


tor priſoner, ib. His harſh reception 


of him, ib. lnveſts Wittemberg, £46. 
— Condemns the Elector to death, by a 
court-martial, 247. The EleQor by 
my ere the electorate, 249. 
The harſh terms impoſed by him on 
the Landgrave of Heſſe, 251. His 
haughty reception of the Landgrave, 


253. Detains him priſoner, 254. 


Seines the warlike ſtores of the league, 
257. His cruel exaQtions, 258, Aſ- 
ſembles a diet at Augſburg, 260. In- 
timidates the diet by his Spaniſh troops, 
ib. Re-eftabliſhes the Romiſh worſhip 

in the churches of Augſburg, ib. Sei- 
zes Placentia, 264. Orders the diet 
to petition the Pope for the return of 


the council to Trent, 266. Proteſts 


againſt the council of Bologna, 267. 
Cauſes a ſyſtem of faith to be prepar- 
ed for Germany, 268. Lays it before 
the diet, 269. The Izterim oppoſed, 
272. And rejected by the Imperial 
cities, 273. Reduces the city of 
Augſburg to ſubmiſſion, 274. Re- 
peats the ſame violence at Ulm, 1b. 
Carries the Elector and Landgrave 
with him into the Low-Countries, 
295. Procures his ſon Philip to be 
recognized by the States of the Ne- 

277. Eſtabliſhes the I- 
terim there, ib. Reaſſembles the diet 
at Augſburg, under the influence of 
his Spaniſh troops, 284. The city of 
Magdeburg refuſes to admit the I- 
ter im and prepares for reſiſtance, 269. 


Trent, 291. 


Is joi his Flemiſh ; 
fag is iſh troops, 


Appoints Maurice Elector of Saxony 
to reduce it, 2go. Promiſes to pro- 
tect the Proteſtants at the council of 
Arbitrarily releaſes 
Maurice and the Elector of Branden- 


burg, from their engagements to the 


Landgrave for the recovery of his li- 
berty, 292. Endeavours to ſecure the 


Empire for his fon Philip, 293. His 
to Zen his 


brother Ferdinand refuſes 

pretenſions, ib. Beſieges Parma, but 
is repulſed, 298. Proceeds rigorouſly 
againſt the Proteſtants, 2 
vours to ſupport the council of Trent, 
300. Puts Magdeburg under the ban 


of the Empire, ib. Abſolves the city, 
304. Is involved in diſputes | 


the council and the Proteſtant 
ties, concerning their ſafe conduct, 
Og. Begins to ſulpe& Maurice of 
xony, 314. Circumſtances which 
contributed to deceive him with re- 


gard to Maurice, 315. Maurice takes 


the field againſt him, 316. Maurice 


ſeconded by Henry 
ineffeQtual negotiation with Maurice, 


319. Flies from laſpruck, 322. Re- 


ſes the EleQtor of Saxony, 323. 


| Is ſolicited to ſatisfy the demands of 


Maurice, 328. His preſent difficul- 


ties, 329. Refuſes any direct 


ance with the demands of Maurice, 
332. ls diſpoſed to yield by. the pro- 
greſs of Maurice's operations, 332. 
Makes a peace with Maurice at Pas- 


ſau, 334. Reflections on this treaty 


ib. Turns his arms againſt France, 


339. Lays ſiege to Metz, 342. ls 


joined by Albert of Brandenburgh, 343. 
His army diſtreſſed by the vigilance 


of the Duke of Guile, 344. Raiſes 


the ſiege and retires in a ſhattered con- 


dition, 345. Coſmo di Medici aflerts 
his independency againit him, 346. 
Siena revolts againſt him, ib. ls de- 
jected at his bad ſucceſs, 349. Takes 
Terrouane and demoliſhes it, 356 


Takes Heſdin, ib. Propoſes his 
Philip as a huſband to Mary 


marriage, 365. Marches to oppoſe 
the French operations, 369. Is de- 
feated by Henry, 371. Invades Pi- 
cardy, i4. Grants Siena, ſubdued by 


Coſmo di Medici, to his ſon Philip, 


378. A diet at Augiburg opened by 


Ferdinand, 383. Leaves the interior 


adminiſtration of Germany to Ferdi- 


nand, 386. Applies again to Ferdi- 


nand to reſign his. pretenſions of ſuce 


ceſſion to Philip, but is refuſed, ib. 
1 Recels 


Endea- 


II. of France, 316. 
His diſtreſs and conſternation, ib. An 


Queen of 
England, 363. The articles of the 
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Receſs of the diet of Augſburg on the Chriſtians, primitive, why averſe to the 


ſubje& of religion, 388. A treaty 


principles of toleration, II. 38 


concluded between Pope Paul IV. and Clement VII. pope, his election, L 457. 


Henry II. of France againſt him, 400. 
Reſigns his hereditary dominions to 
his ſon Philip, ib. His motives for 
retirement. 401. Had long meditated 


this reſignstion, 403. The ceremony 


of this deed, 404. His ſpeech on the 
occaſion, 406. Reſigns alſo the do- 
minions of Spain, 407. His intended 
retirement into Spain retarded, 408. 
A truce for ſive years concluded with 
France, 409. Endeavours in vain to 


ſecure the Imperial crown for Philip, 


417. Reſigns the Imperial crown to 
Ferdinand, 418. Sets out for Spain, 


ib. His arrival and reception in Spain, 


419. ls diſtreſſed by his ſon's ungrate- 

ful 2 in paying his penſion, 420. 
Fixes his retreat in the monaſtery of 
St. Juſtus in Plazencia, ib. The 
fituation of this monaſt 
apartments, deſcribed, ib. Contraſt 


| between the conduct of Charles and 


the Pope, 421. His manner of life 
in his retreat, 449. His death preci- 
pitated by his monaſtick ſeverities, 
450. Celebrates his own funeral, 
461. Dies, 15. His character, 452. 
A review of the ſtate of Europe during 
his reign, 462. His requiſitions to 
the crown of Spain, 46s. 


Chateau Cambrefis, the conferences for 2 


peace between Philip II. of Spain, 
and Henry II. of France, removed thi- 
ther from Cercamp, Il. 457. The 
peace retarded by the demand of Eli- 
zabeth of England for reſtitutioa of Ca- 


lais, ib. Particulars of the treaty ſiga- 
ed there between England and France, 


468. Terms of the pacification be- 


| tween Philip and Henry, 460. 
| Cheregato, nuncio from the Pope to the 
diet at Nuremburgh, his inſtructions, 


I. 464. Oppoſes the aſſembling a ge- 


neral council, 466. 


 Chievres, William de Croy, lord of, ap- 


pointed by Maximilian to ſuperintend 


the education of his grandſon Charles, 


I. 322. Adrian of Utrecht made pre- 


ceptor under him, 323. His direction 


of the ſtudies of Charles, ib. His ava- 
rice corrupts the Flemiſh court of 
Charles, 334. Negotiates a peace 
with France, 335. Endeavours to 
prevent an interview between Charles 
and Ximenes, 336. Attends Charles 
to Spain, 337. His aſcendancy over 
Charles, 340. His extortions, ib. 
His death, and the ſuppoſed cauſes of 
it, 407. 


ery, and his 


motions towards Rome, 62 1. 


with Char 
_ ficulties raiſed by him to the calling a 


His character, ib. Grants Cardinal 
Wolſey a legantine coramiſſion in Eng- 
land for life, 458. Refuſes to accede 
to the league againſt Francis, 460. 
Labours to accommodate the diffe- 
rences between the contending parties, 
ib. His proceedings with regard to 
the Reformers, 468. Concludes 2 


treaty of neutrality with Francis, 477. 


Enters into a ſeparate treaty with 
Charles after the battle of Pavia, and 


the conſequences of it, 485. - Joins in 
an alliance with Francis Sforza, and 
the Venetians, againſt the Emperor, 


sog. Abſolves Francis from his oath 
to obſerve the treaty of Madrid, 7b. 


Cardinal Colonna ſeizes Rome, and in- 


veſts him in the caſtle of St. Angelo, 
$14. Is forced to an accommodation 
with the Imperialiſts, ib. His revenge 
againſt the Colonna family, 317. In- 
vades Naples, ib. His territories in- 
vaded by Bourbon, and his perplexity 
on the occaſion, 618. Concludes 2 


_ treaty with Lannoy viceroy of Naples, 


319. His conſternation on Bourbon's 
taken, and himſelf beſieged in the 


_ «caſtle of St. Angelo, 6323. Sur- 


renders himſelf priſoner, $24. 


Florentines revolt againſt him, II. 5. 


Pays Charles a ranſom for his liberty, 
with other ſtipulations, 8. Makes 
his eſcape from confinement, | 
Writes a letter of thanks to Lautrec, 


ib. le jealous of the intentions of 


Francis, and negotiates with Charles, 
13. His motives and ſteps towards 
19. Concludes 
a ſeparate treaty with Charles, ib. 


His interview with the Emperor at 


Bolegna, 24. Crowns Charles King 
of Lombardy and Emperor of the Ro- 


mans, 26. His repreſentations to 


the Emperor agaiaſt calling a general 
council, 29. Has another interview 
es 


at Bologna, and the dif- 


general council, 379. Agrees to 4 
league of the Italian States for the 
peace of ltaly, 39. His interview 
and treaty with Francis, 41. Mar- 
ries Catharine di Medici to the Duke 
of Orleans, 42. His protraction of 


the affair of the divorce ſolicited hy 


Henry VIII. . Reverſes Cranmer's 


ſentence of divorce, under penalty of 


Henry re- 


excommunicatien, 43. 
| nounces 


Rome 


REICN Or THE EMPEROR CHARLES v. 


nounces his fupremacy, 15. His death, 


ib. Reſſectious on his Pontifeate, ib. 


, Romifh, remarks on the immo- 


to the progreſs of the Reformation, I. 
386. The facility with which they 
obtained pardons, 397. Their uſur- 
pations in Germany, during the dif- 
putes concerning inveſtitares, 388. 
Their other opportunities of aggran- 
dizing themſelves there, 389. Their 


I immanities, 390. Their en- 


_ Eroachments on the laity, ib. The 
71. 1 effects of ſpirituai cenfures, 

t. 
— b. The united effect 
of all theſe circumſtances, 394. Op- 
poſe the advancement of learning in 


Germany, 397. | 
Cleves, invaded and over-run by the Em- 
Charles V. II. 161. Cruel 


treatment of Duren, ib. Humiliat- 
fig fubmiſſion'of the Dake, 15. | 
Cui g, © leader of the Anabap- 
tiſts - Tr ne of, II. 

| 48. See s. 
222 „ an alliance formed there againſt 
— V. by the Pope, the Vene- 
tian, the Duke of Milan, and'Fran- 


es governor of Picardy 
- ty e's 
— St. Quiatin againſt the Spzniſh 


Emanuel Phiflibert Dake of 
„It. 47. His brother D*An- 
detot defeated in an endeavour to joi 


the garriſon, 428. But D*Andelot 


enters the town, it His character, 
431. The town taken 
hbirnfelf taken prifoner, #6. | 
_ Cologne, Ferdinand King of Hungary and 
Bohemia, brother to the Emperor 
Charles V. elected King of the Ro- 
—_ by the college of BleQors there, 
M34 | 
— Herman, count de Wied, arch- 
biſtop and elector of, inclines to the 
Reformation, and is ed, by his 
_ cxnons, who appeal to the Emperor 


"and Pope; II. 177. I deprived and 


_ _ excommunicated, 192. Reſigns, z24. 
cdu, Cardinal Pompeo, his character, 

pl rivalſhip with Pope Clement VII. 
1. 514. Selzer Rome, and inveſts 
the Pope in the calle of St; Angels, 
. Tr degraded, and the reſt of the 
family excommiunicared by the Pope, 
ont; Is prevailed on by the Pope 
when priſoner with the Imperiatifts, 
w heit his delivery, II. 299. 


———— Profper, the Italian general, his 


character, I. 415. Appointed to 
' command ho troops ia tbe invaſion of 
Vor. II. | 


ral lives of, and how they contributed 


Their devices to ſecure their 


aſſuult, and | 


His ſom Philip ſucceſſor 


Milan, 5. Drives the Freach out of 
Milze, 417. His army how weaked- 
ed at the death of Pope Leo X. 418. 
Defests Marechsl' de Lawtrec at Bi- 

cocca, 420. Reduces Geo, 421. 
The bad ſtate of his troops W, the 
Freneh invade Milan, 486. Is en- 
abled to defend the city by the il con- 
duc of Bonnivet the Freach com- 
mander, ib. Dies, and is ſyoceeded 

Lannoy, 460. = 

Conbilen an Aragonian gentieman, em- 
ployed by Ferdinand of Aragon, to 
obtain Joannz's conſent to his 

of Caſtile, I. 313. Thrown into a 

dungeon by the Archduke Philip, ib. 

. of Augſburg, drawn up by 

a II. 35. > 

ance, privileges of t ci 

taken away by the Emperor Cherie 
— — dience to the Interim, 
II. 27. | 

Coy ſairt of Barbary, an account of the 

Te of, II. 56. See Algiers, Barbarsſſa. 

Cortes of Ar acknowledges the 
Archduke Philip's title to the crown, 
I. zog. Not allowed to aſſemble in 
the name of Charles V. 341. Their op- 


poſition to his defires, ib. Is pre- 
vailed on by the Emperor to recognize 
| his ſon Philip as fueceſſor to that king 


dom, II. 147. See Spain. | 
Cortes of Caſtile, acknowledges the Arch- 
duke Philip's title to the crown, l. 
og. ls prevailed on to acknowledge 
and regent, according to Iſa- 
bella's will, 311. Acknowledges Phili 
and Joanna King azad Queen of Ca(- 
tile, and their fon Charles, Prince of 
Aſturias, 2 Declares Charles King, 
and votes him a free gift, 339. Sum- 
moned by Charles to meet at Coni- 
poſtella in Galicia, 355: Tumultuary 
proceedings thereupon, 358. A dona- 
tive voted, ib. Loſes all its influ= 
ente by the diſſolution of the Holy 
Junta, 446. Its backwardneſs to 
grant ſupplies for the Emperor's wars 
In Italy, 515. Refoſes his prefliog 
ſolicitations for «ſupply, HI. 9. Aﬀerns 
' bled at Toledo to grant ſupplies to the 
Emperor, 103. The remoaſtraaces 
of, if, The ancient conttitution of, 
ſubverted by Charles, 104. See Spain. 
————— of Valencia, prevailed on by the 
+ Emperor Charles V. to — 
to that king 
dem, II. 147. See Spain, 
Cor tina, Cardinal di, governor of Flo- 
rence for the Pope, expelled by the 
Florentines, on the Pope's captivity, 


II. 5. Coſme 


L1 


* 
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Doria, Andrew, afliſts Lantrec in ſub- 


C:ſmo di Medici. See Medici. 
Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, an- 
nuls the marriage of Henry VIII. with 


Catharine of Aragon, which was re- 


fuſed to Henry dy the Pope, II. 42. 
His ſentence reverſed by the Pope, 43. 
Creſpy, peace of, between the Emperor 
and Francis, II. 168. | 


Crey, William de, nephew to Chievres, 


made archbiſhop of Toledo, by Charles 


V. I. 341. Dies, 44s. 


D' Albert, John, expelled from his king 
dom of Navarre by Ferdinand of Ara- 


n, I. 320. Invades Navarre, but is 


_ defeated by Cardinal Ximenes, 333. 
D'Alembert, M. his obſervations on the 
order of Jeſuits, II. 123. Note. 
D'Andelet, brother to Coligni, is de- 
feated by the Duke of Saxony, in an 
endeavour to ſuccour St. Quintin, II. 
428. But enters the town with the 


fugitives, ib. The town taken by 


aſſault, 431. | 
Dauphin of France, eldeſt ſon of Francis 
I. is delivered up with the Duke of 
Orleans, to the Emperor Charles V. 
in exchange for his father, as hoſtage 
tor the performance of the treaty of 
Madrid, I. 500. His death imputed to 
poiſon, II. 86. The moſt, probable 
cauſe of it, 87. | | 


ute Duke of Orleans, ſecond 


ſon of Francis I. commands an army 
und invades Spain, II. 145. Is forced 
to abandon the ſiege of Perpignan, 146. 
Is diſſatisfied. at the peace of Creſpy, 
172. Makes à ſecret proteſtation a- 
ga inſt it, 6. 3 
| of France, ſon of Henry II. con- 
trated to Mary the young Queen of 


Scotland, II. 264. Is married to 


her, 4433. 5 ; 
Denmark, a ſummary view of the revo- 
_ lations in, during the ſixteenth cen- 
| King of, joins the Proteſtant 
league at Smalkalde, II. 100 | 


De Rets, Cardinal, writes a hiſtory of 


Fieſco's conſpiracy, while a youth, II. 
232. Nate, ; 5 
Diana uf Poitiers, miſtreſe to Henry II. 
of France, aſſiſts the Guiſes in per- 

ſuading Henry to an alliance with 

Pope Paul IV. againſt the Emperor, 
II. 398. Induces Henry to break 

the treaty of Vaucelles, 413. Mar- 
_ ries her grandaughiter to one of Mont- 

morency's ſons, 447 2 Mont» 
| moreacy againſt the Guiles, 448. 


duing Genoa, Il. 6. Conquers and 
kills Moncada in a ſea engagement 
before the harbour of Naples, 13. 
His character, 14. Is diſguſted with 
the behaviour of the French, ib. Re- 


volts to the Emperor, 18. Opens 
to Naples a communication by ſea, i. 


Reſcues Genoa from the French, 16. 
Reſtores the government of, to the 
Citizens, 17. The reſpect paid to 
his memory, ib. Attends the Em- 
peror Charles in his diſaſtrous expedi- 
tion againſt Algiers, 136. His partial 


fondneſs for his kinſman Giannetino, 


II. 224. His narrow eſcape in La- 

_ vagno's inſurrection, 230. Returns on 
Lavagno's death, and the diſperſion of 
his party, 232. See Genoa and Lawvagne. 


—— —Giannetino, hischaraQer, II. 224. 


Is murdered by Lavagno's conſpira- 

tors, 230. | 3 

Dover, an interview — 

VIII. and the Emperor Charles V. 
I. 364. FEET 

Droget'® corſair, commands the Turkiſh 
fleet which ravages the coaſts of Na- 
ples, IL 248. | ; 


Du Prat, chancellor of France, his cha- 


racer, I. 464. Commences 2 law- 
ſuit agaiaſt Charles Duke of Bourbon, 
for his eſtate, at the 4 Yi of 
Louiſe the King's mother, :6. . 
Duelling, the cuſtom of, how rendered 
general, II. 11. Its influence on 
W by the Rexgerer 
Durex in Cleves, taken by | 
Charles V. the inhabitants put to the 
ſword, and the town burnt, II. 151, 


| E | 
Eccins, an adverſary of Luther's, holds a 
ublick diſputatioa with him at Leip- 
on the validity of the Papal autho- 
rity, I. 379- N | 
Ecclefiaflicel cenſures of the Romiſh 
church, the dreadful effects of, I. 391. 
———— Reſeryation, in the receſs of 
the diet of Augſburg, remarks on, II. 
p 51 


ref plundered and burnt by the 
earl of Hertford, II. 16s. 
Edward VI. of England, lis charaQer, 
363. WT 
t, count of, commands the cavalry 
at the battle of St. Quiatin, and puts 
Moatmorency's troops to flight, II. 
428. Engages Marechal de Termes, 
and defeats him by the caſual arrival 
of an Engliſh ſquadron, 444 _. 


Exype, 


ty» my ty. 
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Egypt, how and by whom added to the 
Ottoman Empire, I. 348. | 
Ebrenburg, the caſtle of, taken by Mau- 

rice of Saxony, II. 331. 
Eignots,, à faction in Geneva ſo termed, 


an account of, II. 72. 


Elizabeth ſiſter of Mary, her acceſſion to 
454. Her 


the crown of Engiand, II. 
character, ib. Is addreſſed by Philip 
of Spain, and Henry of France, for 
marriage, ib. Her prudent conduct 
between them, 456. How determined 

_ againſt Henry, ib. Her motives for 

rejecting Philip, 15. Returns Philip 
an evaſive anſwer, 457. Demands re- 
ſtitution of Calais at the conferences 
at Chateau Cambreſis, ib. Eſtabliſhes 
the Proteſtant religion in England, 
456. Treaty between her and Henry 

gned at Chateau Cambrefis, ib. 

Emmanuel Phillibert, Duke of Savoy. 

See 


was freed from the papal ſupremacy, 
and received the doQtrines of the Refor- 
mation, II. 43. Mary Queen of, 
married to Prince Philip, ſon of the 
— Charles V. contrary to the 
e of the nation, 363. The 
marriage ratified by parliament, 366. 
Is reluctantly engaged by Phiiip, now 
King of Spain, in the war againſt 
France, 426. Mary levies money by 
ber prerogative to on war, 
ib, Calais taken oy the Duke of 
Guiſe, 439- 
taken, 440. Death of and ac- 
ceſſion of Elizabeth, 454. Pro- 
teſtant religion eſtabliſhed by Elizabeth 
8. Tieaty with France ſigned at 
teau Carnbreſis, 468. Its interior 
ſtrength how increaſed by the conduct 
_ of Henry VIII. 469. Its power no 
longer fruitleſsly waſted on the conti- 
nent, 471. Alteration of its conduct 
toward Scotland, ib. 
Engeien, the count de, beſieges Carig- 
nan, II. 162. Defires of Francis, pec- 
miſſion to engage Guaſto, ib. De- 


feats Guaſto in a pitched battle, 163. 
Erard de la Mark, ambaſſador of Charles 


V. to the diet of Frankfort, bis pri- 
vate motives for thwarting the preten- 
fions of Francis I. of France, to the 

Imperial crown, I. 351. Signs the ca- 

- pitulation of the Germanick body, on 

+. behalf of Charles, 352. 

Eraſmus, ſome account of, I. 398. 
Preceded Luther in bis cenſures againſt 

te Romiſh church, ib. Concurs with 

him in his intentions of reformation, 


- * 8 


what means that kingdom Ex 


Guiſnes and Hames 


ib. Motives which checked him in 
this, 16. | | 
Eſcurial, palace of, built by Philip IL. in 
3 of the battle of St. Quintin, 
1. 433. CEO 
Europe, a ſhort view of the ſtate of, at 
the death of the Emperor Maximilian, 
I. 343. The contemporary monarchs 
of, all illuſtrious, at the time of Charles 
V. 366. The method of carrying on 
war in, how improved beyond the prac- 
tice of earlier ages, 468. The ſen- 
timents of, on Charles's treatment of 
the Pope, II. 3. A review of the ſtate 
of, during the reign of the Emperor 
Charles V. 462. The remarkable 
change in, at this period, 463. How 
affected by the revolt of Luther agaiaſt 
the church of Rome, 473. . 
Extemi, King of Algiers, engages Bar- 
baroſſa in his ſervice, and is murdered 
by bim, II. 57. 
communication in the Romiſh church 
. the original inſtitution of, and the 
uſe made of it, I. 391. 


F : 
Farneſe, * Alexander, his vnanimous 
election to the Papacy, II. 43. See 
Paul III. Ip | 
— Cardinal, accompanies the troops 
ſent by the Pope' to the Emperor, 
againſt the army of the Proteſtant 
league, II. 208. Returns diſguited, 
209. Leads the troops home again 
dy the Pope's order, 222. Contri- 
butes to the election of Cardinal di 
Monte to the Papacy, 282. 5 
| Octavio, grandſon of Pope Paul 
III. endeavours to ſurprize Parma, 
and enters into treaty with the Em-. 
peror, Il. 280. Is confirmed in 
Parma, by Julius III. 296. Pro- 
cures an alliance with, France, 297. 
Is attacked by the Imperialiſts, but 
ſucceſsfully protected by the French, 
298. Placentia reſtored to him by 
Philip II. of Spain, 435. . 
Peter Lewis, natural ſon of 
Pope Paul III. obtains of his father 
the dutchies of Parma and Placentia, 
II. 179. His character, 262. Is 
aſſaſſinated, 263. | 
Ferdinand, King of Aragon, how he 
acquired his kingdoms, I. 308. In- 
vites his daughter Joanna, and her 
huſband, Philip Archduke of Auſtria, 
to Spain, ib. Becomes jealous of 
Philip, 3og. Carries on his war with 
France vigorouſly, notwithſtanding 
Philip's treaty with Lewie, 310. 
L 12 : Queen 


His 


- maxime of 


ts reſign regency, il. 1 
* y 


- 


 Nimenes, 327. Seat 

341. ls elected | 

Bohemia, $26. Signs a deed called 
u. The 


adminiſtration, ib. A 


INDEX TO THE. 


and leaves him 


Isabella dies, 


regent of Caſtile, under reſtrigtions, 


311. Reſigns the kingdom of Caftile, 
and is acknowledged regeat by the 
Cortes, ib. His character, ib. His 

odious to the 
312. Required by Philip 


will of the ee & 


az. Dies, 


ib. Reviey of his adminiſtration, 32.4. 


Ximenes appointed by his will, re- 


Ferdinand, ſecond fon of Philip Arch- 


t of Caſtile, 
arles V. 325. 


duke of Auſtria born, I. 310. Left | 


regent of Aragon, by his grandfather 


ſequent will, by which be obtains 


voly 2 penſion, 322. Difcontented 


with his difappointment, he is taken 


of Cardinal 
y Charles V. 
ir grandfather Maximilian, 
of Hungary and 


2 Madrid under the 


to viſit the 


the jak, i 


ne Emperor en- - 
r Andrew 
the Romans, e dy 


the Proteſtants, h. Is crowned King 
of the Romans, 34. Forms a con- 


| federacy agitinſt the Anabaptiſts' at 
Munſter, 30. Oppoſes the 

tion of Ulrte Duke of W | 
$3- Recognizes bis title and con- 


cludes a treaty with him, 4, His 


Praga, $21. This, revoked by a 


reftora- | 
Flerexce, the inhabitants of, 


kingdom of -wreſted from 
him by John Zapol Scerpins, 130, 


BeGeges the young King Stephen nnd 


his mother in Buda, but is defeated 
by the Turks, 132. His mean of- 
fers of ſubmiſſion to the Porte, #6. 
which are rejected, 133. Courts the 
favour of the Proteſtants, 157. Opens 
the diet at Worms, 194. R 


equires 
it to ſubmit to the deciſions of the 


a diet at 
Picions in 


f 


111 


| 


tate, 232. . bs reduced and put to 


277. 
oe 
| 2- 
gaiaft Pope Clement VII. on the news 
of his captivity, and recover their li- 
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Are reduced to ſub- 
di Medici, by the 
Alexander di Medici 


berty, II, g. 
to A 


Cardinal Adrian to — 
| | vg Segovia, I. 43. Is denied 
y of taking military ftores, by 
the inhabitants of Meding del Cam 
ib. Attacks and almoſt burns 
whole town, 428. Is repulſed, 449. 
urnt, i 


of the people 6 ib 


conſequences of the civil wars in that 


| Kingdom to the reſt of Europe, : 

Francis I. King of Prance, BER 4 
peace with Charles V. and the condi- 
tions of the treaty, 1. 33g. Sends a 
_ Fruitleſs embaſly to Charles for the 
reſtitution of Navarre to the young 
King, 342. Aſpires to the Imperial 


crown at the death of Maximilian, 


$44 Reaſons by which he fi 
0 345. Remarks on the 
Equipages of his ambaſſadors to the 
German States, 346. His pretenfions 
adopted by the Venetians, 349. 
the election, 351. Riſe of the rival- 
ſhip between him and Charles, 388. 
Courts the favour of Cardinal Woſſey, 
_ Promiſes Wolſey His intereſt 
| for the Papacy, 364. Hs an inter- 
view with Henry VIII. of England, 
th Wreſtles with Henry and throws 
im, is, Note, His advantages over 
Charles, at the commencement of 
hoſtilities between them, 404. Con- 
cludes an alliance with the Pope, 406. 
larades and reduces Navarre, in the 
name of Henry d'Albert, fon of John, 
the former King, 408. The French 
driven out by the imprudence of I. Ei- 
— — | general, who is _ -- 
Spaniards, 40 etakes 
— from the lpertaliſte 41m. 
lavades the Low-Countries, but loſes 
the opportunities of ſucceſs by impru- 
dence, ib. Rejecte the demands of 
Charles at the congreſs at Calais, 412. 
A league concluded 


appointed for payment ef the Mila 


Loſes 


between Charles 


and Henry VIII. againſt him, «5. His 
imprudent appointment of the Mare- 
chal de Foix to the government of Mi- 


| Jan, 414. De Fei attacks Reggio, 


but is repulſed by the governor Guic- 
ciardini the hiſtorian, iS. The Pope 
geclares againſt him, 415. His em- 


darraſſments on the i of Milan, 
ib. His mother ſeizes the | 


troops, 416. Milan taken, and the 
French driven out, 417. Leries à bo- 
dy of Swifs, 419. Who init on giv- 


ing a precipitate battle to the Imperi- 


aliſts, which is loſt, 420. War de- 
clared againſt him by Henry VIII. 441. 


His expedients to fupply his treaſury, 
ib. The plan purſued by him to reſiſt 
the inc of the Engliſh, 423. Pi- 


cardy invaded by Heory, ib. The 


| Venetians league with the Emperor 
 ngaialt him, 461. To which Pope 
Adrian accedcs, ib. His expeditious 


movement againſt the Miianeie, 452. 
Diſcoacerted by the Duke of Bovr- 
bon's conſpiracy, ib. Taxes him with 


betraying his cauſe, which Bourbon 
denies, 445. Bourbon eſcapes to Ita- 


and Francis returns, b. Appoints 
admiral Bonnivet to command a- 


gainſt the Milaneſe, 456. Picardy 
| invaded by the Duke of Suffolk, who 
| is driven back, 469. Repulſes the 


invaſion of Guicane and Burgundy by 
Charles, ib. His RO clole of 
the campaign, 460. His prudent care 
— the [mperialiſts in their 
invaſion of Provence, 473. Aſlem- 
bles an army, which cauſes the {impe- 
rialiſts to retire from Marſeilles, 6. 
Determines to invade the Milaneſe, 


ib, Appoints his mother Louiſe re- 


gent during his abſence, 474 En- 
ters Milan, and takes poſſeſſion of the 
city, ib. Adviſed by Bonnivet to be- 


 fiege Pavia, 4/6. His vigorous attacks 
an Pavia, 476. Concludes a treaty 


of neutrality with Pope Clement, 477. 
His imprudent invaſion of Naples, 46. 
Reſolves by Bonaivet's advice to attack 
Bourbon's army, advanced to the relief 
of Pavia, 479. Is routed at the battle 
of Pavia, 480. Is taken priſoner, ib. 
Is ſeat to the caſtle of Pizzitchitone 
under the cuſtody of Don Ferdinand 


| Alarcon, 481. Refuſes the propoliti- 


ons made to him by Charles, 487. 
Is carried to Spain on his deſire of a 
perſonal interview with Charles, 488. 
Is rigorouſly treated in Spain, Of 
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+ Falls 8 Is viſited by 
Charles, 494- ves to reſign his 

- kingdom, 496. Is delivered from his 
captivity by the treaty of Madrid, 497. 

His fecret proteſtations againſt the va- 


_ lidity of this treaty, 498. Marries 


the Queen of Portugal, 499. Recovers 
- bis liberty, and the Dauphin and the 
Duke of Orleans delivered up hoſtages 
to Charles for the performance of the 
2 of Madrid, goo. Writes a let- 
ter of acknowledgment to Henry VIII. 


| of England, 508. His reply to the Im- 


perial ambaſſadors, ib. Enters ioto 
à league with the Pope, the Venetians 
and Sforza, againſt Charles, cog. ls 
abſolved from his oath to obſerve the 
_ treaty of Madrid, ib. His behaviour 
to the Emperor's ſecond ambaſly, g11. 
Is diſpirited by his former ill ſucceſs, 
12. Enters into a treaty with Henry 
VIII. of England againſt the Emperor, 
II. 4 Succefles of his general Lau- 
trec in Italy, 6. His reply to the 


"Emperor's overtures, 10. Declares 


war againſt him, and challenges him 
to ſingle combat, ib. Treats Andrew 
Doria ill, who revolts from him to the 


laces, driven out of Italy, 16. His 
troops in Milan routed, 18. His en- 
deavours toward an accommodation, 
19. Terms of the peace of Cambray, 
concluded by the mediation of his 
ther Louiſe and Margaret of Auſtria, 
- 20. Remarks on the ſacrifices made 
by him in this treaty, and on his con- 
duct of the war, ib. Leagues ſecret- 
ly with the Proteſtant Princes, 3c. 
His meaſures to elude the treaty of 
. Cambray, 40. His negotiations with 
the Pope, ib. His interview and 
treaty with the Pope, 41. Gives the 
Duke of Orleans in marriage to Catha- 


rine di Medici, 42. Negotiates a 


_ treaty with Francis Sforza, Duke of 
Milan, 66. His envoy Merveille exe- 
cuted at Milan for murder, 67. Is 
diſappointed in his endeavours to nego- 
tiate alliances againſt the Emperor, ib. 
* Invites MelanQthon to Paris, 68. Evi- 
dences his zeal for the Romiſh religion, 
69. Cauſes of his quarrel with the 
Duke of Savoy, 71. Seizes the 
Duke's territories, ib. His 
ſions to the du of Milan, on the 
death of Francis a, - 74. The 
_ Ernperor's invective againſt him before 
the Pope in counſel, 56. ls invaded 
by Charles, 79. His prudent plan of 
| defence, 81. Joins the army under 
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the Emperor, 91. 


the Emperor leave to paſs through 
France to the Netherlands, 110. Hit 


„ 84. Death of the 


Dauphin, $6. Obtains « decree of 
the parliament of Paris againſt the Em- 


57. Invades the Low-Coun- 


tries, 88. A ſuſpenſion of arms in 


Flanders, and how negotiated, ib. 
A truce in Piedmont, 8g. Motives 


ts theſe truces, ib. Concludes an al- 


liance with Solyman the Magnificent, 
go. Negotiations for a peace with 
Concludes a truce 
for ten years at Nice, 92. RefleQions 
on the war, ib. His interview with 


Charles, 93. Marries Mary of Guiſe 
to James V. of Scotland, gy. Re- 
fuſes the offers of the deputies of 


Ghent, 10g. Informs Charles of 
the offer made by them, ib. Grants 


reception of the Emperor, 111. Is 


deceived by the Emperor in reſpect to 
Milan, 113. His ambaſſador to the 


Porte, Rincon, murdered by the Im- 


| — governor of the Milageſe, 142. 


- 


repares to reſent the injury, 143. 
Attacks the Emperor with five armies, 


_ 145. His firſt attempts rendered abor- 


tive, by the imprudence of the Duke 


of Orleans, 146. Renews his negoti- 
_ ations with Sultan Solyman, 150. In- 
vades the Low-Countries, 161. Forces 


the Emperor to raiſe the fiege of Lan- 
drecy, 162. Diſmiſſes Barbaroſſa, 


| y compar- 
ed with thoſe of Charles, 238. Con- 


ſequences of his death, 240. 


Frapcis II. his acceſſion to the crown of 


France, and character, II. 461. 


Frankfert, the diet of, aſſembled for the 


choice of an Emperor at the death of 
Maximilian, I. 349. Names and 
views of the Electors, ib. The Em- 
pire offered to Frederick of Saxony. 
ib. Who rejeQts it, with his reaſons, 


th. Chooſes Charles V. Emperor, 


351. Ws — —— 
nick privileges requi agreed to, 
35%. "Cit to — the reformed 

religion, 


aA mw erer vs WrmHico tc 
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religion, 464. The college of Elec- 
tors aſſerabled there by Ferdinand, 
who is acknowledged Emperor of 


Germany, II. 441. 
Frederick Duke of Saxony, aſſembles 
with the other Electors at the diet of 
Frankfort, to chooſe an Emperor, I. 
249. The Empire offered to bim, ib. 

ejects it, and votes for Charles V. ib. 
Refuſes the preſents. of the Spaniſh 
ambaſſadors, 350. This diſintereſted 
behaviour confirmed by the teſtimony 
of hiſtorians, ib. Note. Chooſes Mar- 
tin Luther philoſophical profeſſor at 
his univerſity of Wittemberg, 370. 
Encourages Luther in his oppoſition to 
indulgences, 372. ProteQs him a- 


- gainſt Cajetan, 376. Cauſes Luther 


to be ſeized at his return frem the 
diet of Worms, and conceals him at 
Wartburg, 403. Dies, II. 187. 
Frendſperg, George, = German noble- 
mam, ſome account of, he . joins the 
army of Charles V. I. 318. 


G 


eſuits, an inquiry into 
ick authority, II. 


palace, 229. Deputies ſeat 2 know 
vagno's terms, 230. Lavagno 
_ drowned, ih. The infurreQion ruined 
by the imprudence of his brother je- 
rome Pieſco, 231. The conſpirators 
diſperſe, ib. Jerome reduced and 
_ put to death, 23777. 
| Cermanada, an a 
. to 2 what occaſion formed, 
1, 446. Refuſe to lay down their 
arms, ib. Their reſentment levelled 
at the nobility, who raiſe an army a- 
gainſt them, ib. Defeat the nobles 
in ſeveral actions, 44. But are cout 
ed and diſperſed by them, ib. _ 
6r many, ſtate of, at the death of the 
_ Emperor Maximilian, I. 343. Charles 


V. of Spain, and Francis I. of France, 
form pretenſions to the Imperial crown, 


344. Their reſpective reaſons offered 
in favour of their claims, 344. 348. 


Views and intereſts of the other Eu- 
ropean States in relation to the com- 


2 346. Henry VIII. of Bag 


advances a claim, 247. But is 
diſcouraged from uting it, ib. 


How the Papacy was likely to be af- 


| ib. Advice of Pope Leo XK. to the 
German Princes, 348. Openiag of 


the diet at Frankfort, 349. in 


whom _ 
the election of an Em is veſted, 


ib, Views of the EleQtocs, ib. The 
Empire offered to Frederick of Sax- 
ony, ib. Who rejects it, and his rea- 
ſons, ib. Charles V. choſen, 351. 


V. 
The capitulation of the Germanick 
by. 


privileges confirmed him, 352. 
Charles ſets out for the Low-Coun- 
tries, 357. Charles crowned at Aix 


la Chapelle, 366. Commencemeat 


of the Reformation there, by Martia 


Luther, i. Treatment of the bull of 


excommunication publiſhed againſt 
Luther, 381. The uſurpations of the 


_ clergy there, during the diſputes con- 

cerning inveſlitures, 388. The cler- 
gy of, moſtly foreigners, 392. The 
benefices 


for reſtraining this power of the Pope, 


ineffectual, 393. The great progreſs 
of Luther's doctrines in, 464. Grie- 


vances of the peaſants, gol. laſur- 


rection in Suabia, 30a. The memo- 
rial of their grievances, ib. The in- 


ſurrection quelled, 503. Another 
inſurrection in Thuringia, #6. 


the houſe of Auſtria became fo formi- 


| dable in, $526. | Proceedings relating 
to the Re ion there, 46. Great 
progreſs of the Reformation there, II. 


26. Ferdinand King of Hungary and 


Bohemia, brother to Charles V. elect- 


ed King of the Romans, 34. The 


Proteſtant religion eſtabliſhed in Sax - 


ony, 101. The Proteſtant religion 


eſtabliſhed in the Palatinate, | 18, 


The league of Smalkalde raiſe an ar- 
my againſt the Emperor, 203. Are 


put under the ban of the Empire, 205. 
The Proteſtant army diſperſed, 218. 


The Interim enforced by the Empe- 


ror, 274. Maurice of Saxony raiſes 


an army, and declares in favour of 
the Proteſtants, 316. Maurice fa- 
voured even by the Catholick Princes, 
and why, 328. Treaty of Paſſau, be- 

b tween 
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morency to negotiate a peace with 
Philip, 448. Honours him highly oa 


Heathens, ancient, why the principles of 
mutual toleration were generally ad- 
mitted among ther, II. 389. 

Helde, vice chancellor to Charles V. at- 
tends the Pope's nuncio to Smalkalde, 
II. 99. Forms a Catholick league in 
oppoſition to the Proteſtant one, 100. 


Henry Il. King of France, his motives for 


declining an alliance with Pope Paul 
III. againſt the Emperor, II. 265. 


Procures for Scotland a peace with 


England, 297. The young Queen 
Mary, contr hed to 8 and 
ſent to France for education, ib. En- 
ters into an alliance with Octavio Far- 
neſe Duke of Parma, ib. Proteſts 
againſt the council of Trent, 298. 
Makes alliance with Maurice EleQor 
of Saxony, 341. Seconds the opera- 
tions of Maurice, 318. His army 
marches and feizes Metz, 3ig. At- 


tempts to ſurprize Straſburgh, 325. 
Is ſtrongly ſolicited to ſpare it, 326. 


Returns, 327. The Emperor prepares 
for war againſt him, 340. Inſtigates 


the Turks to invade Naples, 348. 


Terrouane taken and demoliſhed by 
Charles, 354. Heſden taken, ib. Leads 
an army into the Low- Countries againſt 
Charles, 335. Endeavonrs to ↄhſt. 
the marriage of Mary of England with 
Philip of Spain, 369. The progreſs of 
his arms againſt the Emperor, ib. 
— Charles, 371. Retires, ib. 
Coſmo di Medici, Duke of Florence, 
makes war againſt him, 372. Ap- 
points Peter Strozzi commander of his 


army in Italy, 373. Strozzi defeated, 


378. Siena taken, 376. Pope Paul 
IV. makes overtures to an alliance 
with him againſt the Emperor, 397. 
Montmorency's arguments againſt this 
alliance, ib. Is perſuaded by the 
Guiſes to accept it, 398. Sends the 


Cardinal of Lorrain with powers to 
_ conclude it, ib. The Pope ſigns the 


_ treaty, 400. A truce for five years 
concluded with the Emperor, 409. I: 
exhorted by Cardinal Caraffa, to break 
the truce, 411. Is abſolved from his 
oath, and concludes a new treaty with 
the Pope, 413. Sends the Duke of 
Guiſe into Italy, 421. The Conſtable 
Moatmorency defeated and taken pri- 


ſoner at St. Quintin, 428. Henry pre- 


pares for the defence of Paris, 429. 
St. Quiantia taken by aſſault, 431. 


Collects his troops and negotiates for 


_ affiſtaace, ib. His kind reception of 
the Duke of Guiſe, 437. Calais ta- 
ken by Guiſe, 439. Impowers Mont- 
or. II. 


war againſt Francis, 421. 


his return to France, ib. Writes to 
Queen Elizabeth, with propoials of 
marriage, 455. How he failed in his 
ſuit, 456. His daughter married to 
Philip, and his fiſter to the Duke of 
Savoy, 459. Terms of the treaty of 
Chateau Cambreſis, 460. The mar- 


riage of his ſiſter and daughter cele- 


brated with great pomp, 461. His 


death, ib. | 
Henry VM. of England, detains the arch- 


duke Philip and bis dutcheſs, when dri- 


ven on his coalt, three months, at the 


inſtigation of Ferdinand, I. 313. 


Henry VIII. of England, ſends an ambaſ- 


ſador to Germany to propoſe his claims 


to the Imperial crown, I. 347. Is 
_ diſcouraged from his pretenſions, and 
takes no part with the other competi- 


tors, ib. His perſonal character and 


political influence in Europe, 360. En- 


tirely guided by Cardinal Wolſey, 362. 
Receives & viſit from the Emperor 
Charles V. 364. Goes over to France 
to viſit Francis, 365. Wreſtles with 


Francis, and is thrown by him, #6. 


Note. Has another interview with 
Charles at Gravelines, 365. Charles 


offers to ſubmit his differences with 


Francis to his arbitration, ib. Pub- 
liſhes a treatiſe on the Seven Sacra- 


ments, againſt Martin Luther, 403. 


Obtains of the Pope the title of De- 


fender of the Faith, ib. Takes part 


with Charles againſt Francis, 408. 
Sends Wolſey to negotiate an accom- 


modation between the Emperor and 


Francis, 411. Concludes a league 
with Charles againſt Francis, 412. His 
avowed reaſons for this treaty, ib. 
His private motives, 413. Declares 
Is viſited 
by Charles, 422. Makes deſcents up- 
on the coaſt of France, ib. Advances 


with an army into Picardy, 423. 0- 


bliged to retire by the Duke de Ven- 
dome, ib. Enters into a treaty with 
the Emperor and Charles Duke of 
Bourbon, 454. How he raiſed ſup- 
plies for his wars beyond the grants of 
his parliament, 459. Sends the Duke 
of Suffolk to invade Picardy, who pe- 
netrates almoſt to Paris, but is driven 
back, ib. Engages to aſſiſt Charles 
in an invation of Provence, 471. 
Cauſes of his not ſupporting the Impe- 
rialiſts, 472. Effects of the battle of 
Pavia, and captivity of Francis on him, 
483. Particulars of his embaſſy te 
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Charles, 434. Concludes a defenſive 
alliance with France, 489. Is declar- 
ed proteQor of the league of Cognac 
againſt the Emperor, og. His mo- 
tives for aſſiſſ ing the Pope againſt the 
Emperor, II. 4. Enters into a league 
with Francis, and renounces the Eng- 
liſh claim to the crown of France, 16. 
Declares war againſt the Emperor, 
10. Concludes a truce with the go- 
verneſs of the Low-Countries, 13. 
Projects his divorce from Catharine of 
Aragon, 22. Motives which with- 
beld the Pope from granting it, 23. 
Acquieſces in the peace of Cambray, 
ib. Sends a ſupply of money to the 
Proteſtant league in Germany, 3s. 
Procures his marriage to be annulled 
by Craomer, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, 42. The divorce reverſed by the 
Pope under penalty of excommunica- 
tion, 43. Renounces the Papa] ſupre- 
macy, ib. Refuſes to acknowledge 


any council called by the Pope, 54. 


Oppoſes James V. of Scotland marry- 
ing Mary of Guiſe, 97. His ditgutts 


with Francis and intercourſe with the 


Emperor, ib. Concludes a league 
with Charles, 148. Makes war with 
Scotland, 149. Particulars of his 
treaty with Charles, ib. Invades 
France and invells Boulogne, 165. 
Refuſes the Emperor's plan of ope- 
rations, 168. Is deſerted by the Em- 

ror, 171. Takes Boulogne, 172. 
His haughty propoſals to Francis, ib. 
Peace of Campe, 201. Is ſucceeded 
by his fon Edward VI. 236. A re- 


view of his policy, 469. 
Edinburgh, II. 165. Joins Henry af- 


ter, in his invaſions of France, ib. 


Heſſe, the Landgrave of, procures the re- 


ſtoration of his kinſman, Ulric Duke 
of Wurtemberg, II. His views 


peror, 253. Is detained in confine” 


ment, 254. His offers of ſubmiſſion 


lighted by the Emperor, 273. Is 
carried by the Emperor with him into 
the Netherlands, 275. Renews his 
endeavours for liberty, 291, Charles 
releaſes arbitrarily the Elector of Bran- 
denburgh, and Maurice, from their en- 
gagements to him, 292. Is cloſel 


_ confined in the citadel of Mechlin, ib. 
Obtains his liberty by the treaty of 


Paſſau, 334. ls arreſted by the Queen 


of Hungary, but freed by the Empe- 


ror, 338. The effects of his confine- 
ment on him, ib. 


Heuterus, his account of Lewis XII. 


ſhewa to contradict the relations given 
by Bellay and other French hiſtorians 


of the education of Charles V. I. 322. 


HY 22 See Junta, 


ague, againſt the Emperor Charles 


Note. 


V. formed at Cognac, under the 
tection of Henry VIII. of England, I. 
509. | | 


Heruc, a potter's ſon of Leſbos, com- 


mences pirate, with his brother Hay- 
radin, II. 364. See Barbaroſſa. 


Hungary, is divided by Solyman the 


Magnificent, and its King Lewis II. 


killed, I. $5: His ſucceſſes, and the 
number of priſoners carried away, ib. 
The archduke Ferdinand elected King 
of, together with Bohemia, $26. John 
Zapol Scaepius wreſts it from Ferdi- 


nand, II. 130. Stephen ſucceeds on 


the death of his father John, 131. Is 


| Hertford, earl of, plunders and burns 


treacherouſly ſeized by Solyman, 133. 
See Iſabella, and — | 925 


| I | . 
James V. of Scotland, levies troops to 


aſſiſt Francis in Provence, but his in- 


tention fruſtrated, II. 96. His ne- 


compared with thoſe o the Elector of 


Saxony, 183. The Emperor's de- 
ceitful prof. flions to him, 191. Quiets 
the apprehenſions of the Proteſtant 
league with regard to the Emperor, ib. 
Is appointed joiat commander of the 
army of the league with the Elec- 
tor of Saxony, 207. Their characters 
compared, ib. Urges an attack of the 
Emperor, but is oppoſed by the Elec- 


tor, 210, His letter to Maurice Duke 


of Saxony, 216. The army of the 
league dilperſe, 218. Is reduced to 
accept harſh terms from Charles, 251. 


His humiliating reception by the Em- 


gotiations for marriage with Francis's 


daughter, 97. Marries Mary of Guiſe, 
ib. Dies, and leaves Mary his infant 


daughter to ſucceed him, 149. See 


Mary. 


Ta th order of, by whom founded, 


. 409. Character of that order, ib. 
Character of Ignatio Loyola their 


founder, II. 115. The order con- 


firmed by the Pope, 116. An exami- 


nation into the conſtitution of the or- 


der, ib, Office and power of their 
general, 117. The rapid progreſs of 
the order, 119. Ecgage in trade, and 
eſtabliſh an empire in South America, 
120, Bad tendency of the order, 121. 


Arc 


In 
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Are reſponſible for moſt of the perni- 
_ cious effects of Popery, fince their in- 
ſtitution, 122. 
from their inſtitution, 1b. Civilize 
the natives of Paraguay, 123. Their 
precautions for the independency of 
their empire there, 124. How the 
particulars of their government and 
inſtitution came to be diſcloſed, 125. 
Summary of their character, 126. 
Indulgences, in the Romiſh Church, the 


doctrine of, explained, I. 368. By 


whom firſt invented, ib. Martin 
- Luther preaches againſt them, 370. 
Writes againſt them to Albert Elec- 
tor of Mentz, 371. A bull iſſued in 
favour of, 378. The ſale of, oppoſed 
in Switzerland by Zuinglius, 379. 
Infantads, Duke of, his haughty reſent- 


ment of a caſual blow on his horſe, II. 


10s, — by the conſtable of 
Caſtile, 16. 


Innocent, à young domeſtic of cardinal 
di Monte, obtains his Cardinal's hat, 
on his election to the papacy, II. 282. 

Interim, n ſyſtem of theology fo called, 
prepared by order of the Emperor 
Charles V. for the uſe of Germany, 
II. 268. Is diſapproved of, both by 
Proteſtants and Papiſts, 270. 

| Inveſtitures, uſurpations of the Romiſh 
clergy in Germany, during the diſ- 

. putes between the Emperors and 
— concerning, I. 389. | 

Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand, and mo- 

ther of Charles V. viſits Spain with 
her huſband Philip Archduke of Auſ- 
tria, I. 308, Is lighted by her buſ- 
band, 309. Her character, ib. Is 
abruptly left in Spain by her buſband, 
i6. Sinks into melancholy on the oc- 
caſion, and is delivered of her ſecond 
ſon Ferdinand, 310. Her letter of 
conſent to her father's regency of 


Caſtile intercepted, and herſelf con- 
Made @ gow regent of 


— fined, 313. a en 
Caſtile with Ferdinand and Philip by 
the treaty of Salamanca, 3ig. Sets 


out for Spain with-Philip, are driven 


on the coaſt of England and detained 
three months by Henry VII. ib. Ac- 
| knowledged Queen by the Cortes, 
317. Her tenderneſs to her huſband 
in his ſickneſs, and extraordinary at- 
tachment to his body when dead, ib. 
Is incapable of government, 1. Her 
fon Charles aſſumes the crown, 327. 
The Cortes acknowledge her ſon King, 
with a reſervation in her favour, 339. 
Her reception of Padilla the chief of 
the Spaniſh maleconteats, 430. The 


Advantages reſulting 


Holy Junta removed to Tordeſillas the 
place of her reſidence, 431. Relapſes 
into her former melancholy, ib. The 
proceedings of the Holy Junta car- 
ried on in her name, ib. Is ſeized by 
the Conde de Haro, 438. Dies, after 
near fifty years confinement, III. 353- 

John Zapol Scaepius, by the affiſtance of 
Sultan Solyman, eſtabliſhes himſelf in 
the kingdom of Hungary, II. 130. 
Leaves the kingdom to his fon Stephen, 
131. See Hungary, Iſabella, and Mar- 

tinuss i | 

Iſabella, daughter of John II. of Caſtile, 
and wife of Ferdinand King of Ara- 
gon, her hiſtory, I. 308, Her con- 
cern at the archduke Philip's treat- 
ment of her daughter Joanna, 30g. 
Her death and charaQter, 310. Ap- 
points Ferdinand regent of Caſtile un- 
der reſtriQtions, 311. | 

daughter to Sigiſmund King of 
Poland, married to John King of Hun- 
gary, II. 131. Her character, ib. Is 

treacherouſly carried with her infant 
ſon into Tranſylvania by Sultan Soly- 
man, 133. The government of this 
province and the education of her fon 
committed to her jointly with Marti- 
nuzzi, 306. Is jealous of Martinuz- 
zi's influence, and courts the Turks, 
ib, Is prevailed on to reſign Tran- 
ſylvania to Ferdinand, 308, Retires 
to Sileſia, ib. Recovers poſſeſſion of 

Tranſylvania, 266. 

of Portugal, married to the Em- 
peror Charles V. I. 500. 

Italy, conſequences of the league be- 
tween Pope Leo X. and the Emperor 
Charles V. to, I. 413. The cha- 
racters of the Italians, Spaniards and 
French, contraſted, ib. State of, at 

the acceſſion of Clement VII. to 
the Papacy, 460. Views of the Ita- 

lian States with reſpect to the Empe- 
ror and Francis on the expulſion of 
the French from Genoa and the Mi- 
laneſe, 470. Their apprehenſions on 
the battle of Pavia and captivity of 
Francis, 485. The principal States, 
join in the Holy league againſt the 
Emperor, 509. Are diſguſted at the 
tardineſs of Francis, 613. A view of 
the Ghibeline faction, ib. Sentiments 
of the States of, on the peace of Cam- 
bray, II. 22. Is viſited by the Emperor 
Charles, 24. The motives of his mo- 
deration toward the States of, 25. 

A league among the ſtates of, formed 
by Charles, 39. Placentia granted to 
Octavio Farneſe by Philip II. of Spain, 
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Padilla taken priſoner, 442. 


— HI. Pope 
ib. 


Landrecy, 
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436. The inveſtiture of Siena giv- 
en by Philip to Coſmo di Medici, 436. 
The conſequence of theſe grants, ib. 


Junta, Holy, a view of the confedera- 


cy in Spain, ſo termed, I. 429. The 
authority of Adriandiſclaimed by, 430. 
Removed to Tordeſillas where Queen 
Joanna refided, 431. Their proceed- 


ings carried on in the name of Joan- 
na, ih. Receives letters from Charles 


to lay down their arms, with pro- 
miſes of pardon, 433. Remonſtrance 


of grievances drawn up by, 433. The 


| of this remonſtrance, ib. 


emarks on the ſpirit of it, 433. Are 


intimidated from preſenting it to 


Charles, 436. Propoſe to deprive. 
Charles of his royalty during the life 


of Joanna, ib. Take the field, 437. 
Character of their army, ib. The 
Queen ſeized by the Conde de Haro, 
38. How they obtained money to 
pport their army, 439. Loſe time 


in negotiating with the nobles, 15. 
ace with 
Charles at the expence of the nobles, 


Propoſe to make their 


441. Their irreſolute conduct, ib. 
Their army defeated by Haro, and 
Padilla 


executed, ib. His letters to his wife, 


and the city of Toledo, 443. The 


ruin of the confederacy, 444. 


Julias II. Pope, obſervations on the pon- 


tificate of, I. 38 

Beflows bis Cardinal's bat infamouſty, 
Is averſe to the calling a council, 
284. Summons one at Trent, #6, 
Aſſerts his ſupreme authority peremp- 


torily in the bull for it, 290. Re- 


ats confirming Octavio Farneſe in 
arma, 296. Requires Octavio to re- 


laquiſh his alliance with France, 297. 


The manner of his death, 385. 
: 264 


Za Chan, 2 Plemiſh gentleman, aſſoci- 
ated by Charles V. with Cardinal Xi- 
menes in the regency of Caſtile, I. 


33% 
of, by the Emperor 
Charles V. II. 152. Is abandoned by 
him, ib. ; 

„ mortgages the revenues of Na- 
ples, to ſupply the exigences of the 
Emperor, I. 475. Francis ſurrenders 


himſelf priſoner to him at the battle 


of Pavia, 480. His cautious diſpo- 
ſal of bim, 481. Delivers him up in 


purſuance of the treaty of Madrid, 


and receives the Duke of Orleans and 
the Dauphin, as hoſtages in exchapge, 


3 | 
* his character, II. 2832. 


soo. Is ſent ambaſſador te Francis 
to require his fulfilment of the treaty 
of, 510. Concludes a treaty with the 
Pope, $19: Marches to join the Im- 
perialiſts at Rome, where the troops 
refuſe to obey him, II. 5. 


Lanuza, don John de, made Viceroy of 


Aragon, on the departure of Charles 


V. for Germany, I. 357. Compoſes 


the diſturbances there, 448. 


Lavagna, John Lewis Fieſco, count of, 


his character, II. 224. Meditates ſub- 


verting the government of Genoa, 


rents, 127. 


228. His preparations, 226. His 
artful method of aſſembling his adhe- 
His exhortation to them, 
228, His interview with his wife, 
ib. Sallies forth, 229. Andrew Do- 
ria eſcapes, 230. Deputies ſent to 
know his terms, 15. Is drowned, ib. 


His brother's vanity ruins their deſign, 


231. See Freſco. 


Lautrec, Odet de Foix, marechal de, E 


the French governor of Milan, his 

character, I. 414. Alienates the af- 
fections of the Milaneſe from the 
French, ib. Inveſts Reggio, but is 
repulſed by Guicciardini the hiſtorian, 
then governor, ib. Is excommuni- 
cated by the Pope, ib. The money for 


Savoy, 416. ls left by his Swiſs troops, 


paying his troops, ſeized by Loniſe of 
ib, Is driven out of the Milaneſe 


territories, 417. A new body of Swiſe | 


under him infiſt on giving battle to the 
Imperialiſts, who defeat him, 420. 
The Swiſs leave him, 421. Retires 
into France with the reſidue of his 
troops, ib. Delivers up the Dauphin 


and Duke of Orleans, in exchange 


for Francis I. as hoſtages for the per- 
formance of the treaty of Madrid, 
| we Is appointed generaliflimo of 
league againſt the Emperor, II. 6. 


His ſucceſſes in Italy, ib. Motives 
Which withheld him from ſubduing 
the Milaneſe, 7. Obliges the Prince 


of Orange to retire to Naples, 22. 


Blockades Naples, ib. His army 
waſted, and himſelf killed by the peſti- 
lence, 16. 


Learning, the revival of, favourable to 


the reformation of religion, I. 396. 


Teipſic, a public diſputation held there by 


Martin Luther, and Eccius, on the 
validity of the Papal authority, I. 379. 


Leo X. Pope of Rome, his character, I. 


347. His apprehenſions on the Electi- 
on of an Emperor of Germany, at the 
death of Maximilian, 348. His coun- 
eil to the German Princes, #6. 
Grants Charles V. a teath of all eccle- 


ſiaſtical benefices in Caſtile, 353. Lays 


off, at the inſtance of Charles, 354. His 
conduct on the proſpe& of war be- 
tween Charles and Francis, 360. Situ- 
ation of the Papacy at his acceſſion, 
and his views of policy, 367. His in- 
attention to Martin Luther's contro- 
verſy with the Dominicans, concerning 
indulgences, 374. Is inſtigated againſt 
bim, and ſummons him to Rome, ib. 


protect him, ib. Is prevailed on to 
_ permit Luther's doQrines to beexami- 
ned in Germany, 26. Cardinal Caje- 
tan ap 


ſuſpenſion of proceedings againſt Lu- 
ther, and why, 379. Publiſhes a ball 
of excommunication againſt him, 380. 
The political views of his conduct be- 
tween Charles and Francis, 40g. 


Concludes a treaty alſo with Charles, 
ib. 
with Charles, 407. Its conſequences 
to Italy, 413. Is diſappointed in a 
ſcheme formed by Morone, chanceltor 
of Milan, for attacking that dutchy, 
414. Excommunicates Marechal de 
Foix for his attack of Reggio, and 
declares againſt France, 4ig. Takes 2 
body of Swiſs into pay, 56, The 
French driven out of the Milaneſe, 
417. He dies, 418. The ſpirit of the 
confederacy broken by his death, ib. 
L'Eſparre, Foix de, commands the 
French troops in Navarre for Henry 
D'Albert, I. 408. Reduces that 
kingdom, ib. His imprudent progreſs 
into Caſtile, 409. Is taken priſoner 
by the Spaniards, and the French 
driven out of Navarre, ib. 
Leonard, father, forms « ſcheme to be- 
tray Metz to the Imperialiſts, II. 380. 


Introduces ſoldiers clad like friars, 


381. Is detected, ib. Is murdered 
dy his monks, 382. 


Leveſcue, Don, his account of the mo- 


tives which induced the Emperor, 


Charles V. to reſign his hereditary do- 


minions, II. 403. Note. 


Lewis II. King of Hungary and Bobe- 


mis, his charaQter, I. 525. Is in- 
vaded and killed by Solyman the Mag- 
nificent, ib. 

—— XII. King of France, receives ho- 
mage of the Archduke Philip, for the 
earldom of Flanders, I. 308. Con- 
- cludes a treaty with him, while at 
war with Ferdinand of Aragon, 310. 
Beſtows bis niece Germaine de Foix, 


REIGN OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


Caſtile under an interdi& but takes it 


Deſires the Elector of Saxony not to 


inted to try him, 375. Iſſues 
« bull in favour of indulgences, 378. A 


Concludes a treaty with Francis, 405. 
The conditions of the treaty 


| between the Emperor and Francis, 


on Ferdinand, and concludes a peace 
with him, 314. Loſes the confidence of 
Philip on that occaſion, 322. Note. 
| Beſtows his eldeſt daughter, already 
betrothed to Charles V. to the count 
of Angouleme, ib. i 
Leyva, Antonio de, defends Pavia for 
the Emperor againſt Francis, I. 476. 
His vigorous defence, 476. Sallies out 
at the battle of Pavia, and contributes 
to the defeat of Francis, 480. Is left 
governor of Milan by the Duke of 
Bourbon, 617. Defeats the forces 
there, II. 18. Is appointed generalifſi- 
mo of the Italian League, 39. DireQs 
the operations of the invaſion of France, 
under the Emperor, 79. Dies, 84. 
Literature, its obligations to the order 
of Jeſuits, II. 122. Ds” 
Lorenzo di Medici. See Medici. 
Louiſe of Savoy, mother of Francis I. 
France, her character, I. 416. Her 
motives for ſeizing the. money appoint- 
ed for payment of marechal Lautrec's 
aw ib. Cauſe of her averſion to the 
houſe of Bourbon, 453. Her advan- 
ces towards a marriage with Charles 
Duke of Bourbon, rejected by him, 
+. Determines to ruin him, 454. 
Iuſtigates a law-ſuit againſt him, for 
his eltates, ib. Goes to diſſuade Fran- 
cis from his intended invaſion of the 
Milaneſe, who will not wait for her, 
47 3 Is appointed regent during his 
abfence, 474. Her prudent conduct 
on the defeat of Pavia, and captivity 
of her ſon Francis, 482. Concludes a 
defenſive alliance with Henry VIII. 
488. Ratifies the treaty of Madrid 
for the recovery of her ſon's liberty, 
499. Undertakes, with Margaret of 
Savoy, to accommodate the differences 


IL 19. Articles of the peace of Cam- 
bray, 20. 

Loyola, lgnatio, commands the caſtle of 
Pampeluna in Navarre, and is wounded 
in its defence, I. 408. H's enthuſi- 

aſtick turn of mind, 409. The 
founder of the ſociety of Jeſuits, 16. 
Prevails on the Pope to eſtabliſh the 
order, IL 115. An examination into the 
conſtitution of the order, 116. Offre 
and power of the general, 117. The 
rapid progreſs of the order, 119. Sce 
Jeſuits. 

Lorrain, Cardinal of, perſuades Henry 
II of France, to accept the offered 
alliance with Pope Paul IV. and is 
ſent to Rome to negotiate it, II. 298. 
His imprudeat behaviour toward the 
Dutcheſs of Valeatinois, 447. 

Lunenburgh, 


INDEX TO THE 


Lunenburgh, Duke of, avows the opini- 
ons of Luther, I. 464. 

Lather, Martin, the happy conſequences 
of the opinions propagated by kim, l. 
366. Attacks Indulgences, 369. His 
birth and education, 370. Choſen phi- 


loſophical profeſſor at the Univerſity of 
Inveighs againſt 


Wittemberg, ib. 
the publiſhers of Indulgences, ib. Writes 
to Albert Elector o 
them, 371. Compoſes theſes againſt 
Indulgences, ib. 


Auguſtinians and encouraged by Fre- 


moned to Rome by Pope Leo, 374. Ob- 
tains of the Pope leave to have his 


doctrines examined in Germany, ib. 


Appears before Cardinal Cajetan at 
Augſburg, 376 · His reſolute reply to 
the peremptory order of Cajetan, to 
retract his principles, ib. Withdraws 
from Augſburg, and appeals from the 
Pope ill-informed, to the Pope when 
| better informed concerning him, 376. 
Appeals toa general council, 377. The 
death of Maximilan, how of ſervice to 
him, 378. Queſtions the Papal autho- 
rity in a public diſputation, 379. His 
opinions condemned by the univerſities 
of Cologne and Louvain, ib. A bull 
of excommunication publiſhed againſt 
him, 380. Pronounces the Pope to be 
Antichriſt, and burns the bull, 381. 
Reflections on the conduct of the 

court of Rome toward him, 382. Re- 
flectioas on his conduct, 383. Cauſes 
which contributed to favour his oppoſi- 


tion to the church of Rome, 384. Par- 
ticularly to the art of Printing, 396- 
e 


And the revival of learning, 396. 


is ſummoned to appear at the diet of 


Worms, 400. A ſafe conduct granted 
him thither, ib. His reception there, 
401. Refuſes to retraQ his opinions, 
ib. Departs, 402. An edi publiſh» 


ed againſt him, ib. He is ſeized and 


concealed at Wartburg, ib. Progreſs 
of his doctrines, ib. The univerſity 
of Paris publiſhes a decree againſt him, 
403. Wrote againſt by Henry VIII. 
of England, ib. Anſwers both, ib. 
Withdraws from his retreat to check 
the inconſiderate zeal of Carloſtadius, 
463. Undertakes a tranſlation of the bi- 
ble, 16. His doctrines avowed by ſeveral 
of the German Princes, 464. His mode- 
rate and prudent conduct, 606. Marries 
Catharine a Boria, a nun, ib. The 
great progreſs of his dotrines among 
the Germanick States, II. 26. En- 
courages the Proteſtants diſpirited by 
the Emperor's decree againſt him, 


Mentz, againſt 
Is ſupported by the 
derick Elector of Saxony, 372. Is ſum- 


perial crown, and taken 


32. His concern at the practices of 


the Anabaptiſts at Munſter, 50. Is 


invited to Leipſick, by Henry Duke 
of Saxony, 102. His opinion of Grop- 
pers treatiſe to unite the Proteſtants 
and Catholicks, 128. Dies, 187. 
Summary of his character, 188, Ex- 
tract from his laſt will, 190. Note. 
See PFreteſtantt. A view of the ex- 
traordinary effects of his revolt from 


the church of Rome, on that court, 


and on Europe in general, 472. 


Luxemburg, invaded dy Robert de la 


Marck, lord of Bouillon, I. 410. 
Invaded and over- run by the Duke of 
Orleans, II. 146. Is again invaded by 
Francis, 137. | 


Madrid, gang of, between hl 
9 


— V. and his priſoner 
Francis I. King of France, II. 497. 
Sentiments of the publick with regard 
to this treaty, 498. | : 


Magdeburg, the city of, refuſes to admit 


the Interim enforced by Charles V. 
and prepares for defence, II. 28g. 
Maurice EleQor of Saxony appointed 
to reduce it, 290. Is put under the 
ban of r. Empire, 300. The ter- 
ritories of, invaded by George of 
Mecklenburg, ib. The inhabitants 
defeated in a ſally, 301. Maurice of 
Saxony arrives and beſieges the city, 
ib. Surrenders, 302. The ſenate 
eleQs Maurice their burgrave, 303. 


Mahmed, King of Tunis, hiſtory of his 


ſons, II. 367. 


Majorca, an inſurrection there, I. 448. 


Which is quelled with difficulty, ib. 
The moderation of Charles toward 
the inſurgents, on his arrival in Spain, 


449- 
Majeſty, the appellation of, aſſumed by 


harles V. on his election to the Im- 
all the 


other monarchs of Europe, I. 3862. 


Malines, council of, an account of, II. 
y 107. : , | 3 
Malta, the iſland of, granted by the 


St. ſohn, expelled from Rhodes by 
the K 8 


Mommelukes, a fadion in Geneva, fo 


termed, ſome account of, II. 72. 


Manuel, Don john, Ferdinand's ambaſ- 


ſador at the Imperial court, pays his 
court to the Archduke Philip on 
Queen Iſabella's death, I. 312. Inter- 
cepts Joanna's letter of conſent to 

Ferdinand's 


REIGN OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES v. 
Ferdinand's regency of Caſtile, 31 3 Mary of Burgundy, contracted to Lewis 


Negotiates à treaty between 
nand and Philip, 314. Declares for 
Maximilian's regency on Philip's 
death, 318. Is made Imperial am- 
daſſador at Rome, and concludes an 
alliance between Charles V. and Leo 
X. 406. The conditions of the treaty, 
ib. Procures Adrian of Utrecht to 
be elected Pope, 419. | 
Marcellus II. Pope, his character, II. 
2. Dies, 393. 

. battle of, between Peter 
Strozzi, and the marquis de Marig- 
I W * . OS 

| Margaret of Auſtria, and Dowager of 

Savoy, aunt to Charles V. undertakes 

with Louiſe, mother of Francis I. of 
France, to accommodate the differ- 
_ ences between thoſe two monarchs, II. 
19. Articles af the peace of Cam- 
bray, 20. 


mander of the Florentine army, acting 
againſt the French, II. 373, De- 
feats the French army under Peter 
Strozzi, 375. Lays fiege to Siena, 
ib. Converts the ſiege into a block - 
ade, 376. Siena ſurrenders, ib. Re- 
duces Porto Ercole, 377. His troops 
ordered into Piedmont by the Empe- 
ror, 378. | 
Marck, Robert de la, lord of Bouillon, 
declares war againſt the Emperor 
Charles V. I. 410. Ravages Lux- 
emburg with French troops, ib. Is 


commanded to diſband his troops by 


Francis, ib. His territories reduced 
dy the Emperor, ib. 
Marſeilles, beſieged by the Imperialiſts, 
I. 471. Reſcued by Francis, 472. 


Interview and treaty there between 


the Pope and Francis, II. 41. 
Martinuzzi, biſhop of Waradin, is ap- 
pointed guardian to Stephen, King of 

Hungary, IL 131. His character, ib. 

Solicits the aſſiſtance of Sultan Soly- 

man againſt Ferdinand, 1342. Solyman 

| ſeizes the kingdom, 133. Is appoint- 
ed to the government of Tranſylvania 
and the education of the young King, 

Jointly with the Queen, II. 306. Nego- 

tiates with Ferdinand, 30%. Prevails 

on the Queen to reſigu Tranſfilvania 
to Ferdinand, 308. Is appointed 
governor of Tranſylvania, and made 

a Cardinal, ib. Is aſſaſſinated by 

Ferdinand's order, 310, 
Martyr, Peter, his authority cited in 

proof of the extortions of the Fleamith 

miniſtexs of Charles V. I. 340. 


Ferdi- 


Marignano, marquis of, appointed com- 


XII. of France, but married to the 
Emperor Maximilian, I. 307. | 
Mary of England, her acceffion, II. 
363. Receives propoſals from the 
Emperor Charles V. of marrying his 


fon Philip, ib. The Engliſh averſe 


to this union, 364. The houſe of com- 


mons remonſtrates agaiaſt the match, 


ib. The articles of marriage, 36s. 
The marriage ratified by parliament 
and compleated, 366. Re- eſtabliſes 


the Romiſh religion, 367. Perſecutes 


the Reformers, 1b. Invites Charles 
to England on his reſignation and paſ- 
ſage to Spain, which he declines, 419. 
Is engaged by Philip to aſſiſt him in 
his war againſt France, 425. Levies 
money by her Prerogative to on 
the war, 426. Her negle& ia the 


_ ſecurity of Calais, 438. Calais in- 


veſted and taken by the Duke of Guile, 
439- Dies, 458. 


— daughter of James V. of Scote 


land, ſucceeds to the crown an infant, 
II. 149. Is contracted to the Dauphia 


of France, 264. Is educated at the 


court of France, 297, 447- The 
marriage compleated, 447. umes 
the title and arms of England on the 
death of Mary, 456. 

Matthias, John, a baker, becomes a 
leader of the Anabaptiſts, at Munſter, 

II. 46. Seizes the city and eſtabliſhes 
a new form of government there, ib. 

 Repulſes the biſhop of Munſter, 48. 


Is killed, ib. See Bocald and Ana- 


baptifls. 


Maurice, duke of Saxony, his motives. 


for not acceding to the Proteſtant 
league of Smalkalde, II. 155. Marches 
to the affiſtance of Ferdinand in Hun- 
gary, #6, | 
uncle the elector, 16. His conduct at 
the diet of Worms, 176. Joins the 


Emperor againſt the Proteſtants, 203. 


His motives, 213. His inſidious con- 
duct toward the Elector, 214. Seizes 
the electorate of Saxony, 216. Saxony 
_ recovered by the Electot, 221. 
ineffectual endeavours to reduce Wit- 
temberg for the Emperor, 247. Ob- 
tains poſſeſſion of the Electorate, 250. 
Is formally inveſted at the diet of 


Augſburg, 270. Becomes diſlatisfied - 


with the Emperor, 285. His motives 
to diſcontent explained, ib. His 
addreſs and caution in his conduct, 
287. Eaforces the Interim in his ter- 
ritories, 1b. Makes, nevertheleſs, 


profeſbogs of his attachment to the 
Reformation, 


Mis difference with his 


His 
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Reformation, 288. Undertakes to 
reduce Magdeburg to ſubmit to the 
Interim, ib 
council of Trent, ib. Is commiſſi- 
oned by the Emperor to reduce Mag- 
deburg, 290. Joins Geo ge of Meck- 
lenburg be fore Magdeburg, 301. The 
city capitulates, 304. Begins to in- 
trigue with count Mansfeldt, 16. Is 
_ eleQed Burgrave of Magdeburg, 303. 
Diſmiſſes his troops, 304. His ad- 
dreſs in amuſing the Emperor, 305. 
Makes an alliance with Henry II. of 
France, to make war on the Empe- 
ror, 311. Makes a formal requiſition 
of the Landgrave's liberty, 313. 
his troops, and publiſhes a manifeſto, 
317. Takes polleflion of Augſburg 
and other cities, 318. An ineffectual 
- negotiation with Charles, 319. De- 
feats a body of the Emperor's troops, 
321. Takes the caſtle of Ehrenburg, 
#86, ls retarded by a mutiny in his 
troops, 322. Enters Inſpruck, and 
_ narrowly miſſes taking Charles, 323. 


A negotiation between him and Fer- 


- dinand, 328. Beſieges Frankfort on 
the Maine, 332. His inducements to 
an accommodation, 333. Signs 2 
treaty with the Emperor at Paſſau, 
334. Reflections on his conduct in this 


war, 1b. Marches into Hungary to 


oppoſe the Turks, 337. ls placed at 
the head of the league againſt Albert 
of Brandenburg, 351. Defeats Al- 
bert, but is killed in the battle, «5, 
His character, 352. 
his brother Auguſtus, 353. 
Maximilian, Emperor o 
claims the regency of Caſtile on his 
ſon Philip's death, I. 318. ls ſup- 
Ported in his claim by Don John 


Manuel, ib. Loſes it, 319. Obtains 


the government of the Low-Countries 
by the death of Philip, 322. Ap- 
points William de Croy, lord of 
Chievres, to luperintend the education 
of his grandſon Charles, 16. Con- 
cludes a peace with France and Venice, 
336. Dies, 343. State of Europe at 


this period, 15. His endeavours to 


ſecure the Imperial crown to his grand- 
ſon Charles, ib. How obſtructed, 


44- 

Micklnburgh, George of, invades the 
territories of Magdeburg for the Em- 
peror, II. 300, Defeats the Mag- 
deburghers, who ſally out on him, 
301. Is joined by Maurice of Sax- 
ony, who aſſumes the ſupreme com- 


Proteſts againſt the 


Is ſucceeded by 
f Germany, 


Medicino, John James. See Marignans. 
Medici, Alexander, reſtored to the do- 
minions of Florence, . the Empe- 

$ 


ror Charles, II. 26. a ſſaſſinated, 
94. | 
Medici, Cardinal di, elected Pope, and 
aſſumes the title of Clement VII. I. 
457. See Clement VII. 
Medici, Catharine di, is married to 
the duke of Orleans, II. 42. Is con- 
je ctured, by the Emperor Charles V. 
to have poiſoned the Dauphin, 87. 
Medici, Coſmo di, made duks of Flo- 
rence, II. gg. Is ſupported by the 
Emperor, and defeats the partizans 
of Lorenzo, 96. Aſſerts his indepen- 
dency againſt the Emperor, II. 346. 
Offers to reduce Siena for the Empe- 
ror, 372. Enters into a war with 


France, ib. See Marignane. His ad- 


dreſs in procuring the inveſtiture of 
Siena from Philip II. of Spain, 438. 
It is granted to him, 436. 
—_ Lorenzo di, —— his 
kinſman Alexaader, II. 94. Flies, gc. 
Attempts to oppoſe Celine, but is 4 
feated, 55. 255 
Medina del Campo, the inhabitants of, 
refuſe to let Fonſeca take the mili- 
tary ſtores there, for the ſiege of the 
infurgents in Segovia, I. 427. The 
town almoſt burnt by Fonſeca, 428. 
The inhabitants repulſe him, ib. Sur- 
renders after the battle of Villalar, 
and diſſolution of the Holy Junta, 


444. 

Melanct ben, imbibes the opinion of 
Martin Luther, I. 382. Is employ- 
ed to draw up a confeſſion of faith 
by the Proteſtant Princes at the diet 
of Augſburg, II. 30 Is dejected by 
the Emperor's decree againſt the 
Proteſtants, but comforted by Lu- 
ther, 32. Is invited to Paris by Fran- 
cis, 68. His conference with Ecki- 
us, 127. Is prevailed on to favour 
the Interim enforced by the Emperor, 


287. 

Melits, Conde de, made viceroy of 
Valencia, on the departure of Charles 
V. for Germany, I. 357. Appoint- 
ed to command the troops of the 
nobles againſt the Germanada, 447. 
Defeated by them in ſeveral actions, 

1b. Deſtroys the aſſociation, 16. | 

Aentz, archbiſhop of, artfully declares 
before the Emperor, the diet of 
Augſburg's acceptance of the [xte- 
rim, without being authorized by it, 


II. 26 
269.  Merweill, 


pioyed as envoy from Francis I. to 
Francis Sforza, duke of Milan, his 
fate, II. 67. . 

Metz, ſeized by Montmorency 
French general, II. 320. The duke 
of Guiſe made governor of, 340. 


Is beſieged by the Emperor, 342. 


The Emperor defiſts, and retires in 


2 diſtreſſed condition, 345. A ſcheme 
formed by father Leonard to betray 
the city to the Imperialiſts, 380. 


The conſpiracy detected by the go- 


vernor, 381. Leonard murdered by 
his monks, and his aſſociates exe- 
cuted, 382. 

Mezieres, in France, beſieged by the 
Imperialiſts, I. 410. Gallant de- 
fence of, by the chevalier Bayard, 
411; The ſiege raiſed, 16. 


Milan, marechal de Foix appointed to 


be the French governor of, I. 414. 
His character, 16. The Milaneſe 
alienated from the French by his op- 
3 ib. Invaded by the eccle- 


aſtical troops under Proſper Colon- 


na, 4ig. The French driven out, 
417. Oppreſſed by the Imperial 
troops, 451. Invaded by the French, 
456. Who are driven out by Co- 
| lonna, 457. The Imperial troops 
there mutiny for pay, but are ap- 
Abandoned 


the French, ib. Over-run again 


2 by Morone, 461. 
DY 


by Francis, who ſeizes the city, 474. 
The French retire on news of the 
battle of Pavia, 481. The inveſti- 
ture of, granted to Sforza, 489. 

Taken from him and granted to the 
duke of Bourbon, 495. Diſorders 
committed by the Imperial troops 
there, 508. Oppreflive meaſures of 
- Bourbon to ſupply bis mutinous troops, 
8616. The French forces there de- 

ted by Antonio de Leyva, II. 18. 
Is again granted by the Emperor to 
Sforza, 25. Death of Sforza, 74. 
The pretenſions of Francis to that 


ror, ib. The marquis del Guaſto ap · 
pointed governor, 85. 

Mobacz, battle of, between Solyman 

the Magnificent, and the Hungarians, 


826. | 
Menati: orders, enquiry into the fun- 
damental principles of, II. 116. Pe- 
culiar conſtitution of the order of Je- 
ſuits, 16. : e | 
AMoxceda, Don Hugo di, the Imperial 
ambailador at Rome, .his intrigues 
with Cardinal Colouna againſt Pope 

Vol. II. 


REIGN OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES v. 
| Merveille, a Milaneſe gentleman, em- 


the 


ments, 163. 


noured by He 


Clement, I. 314. Reduces the Pope 
to an accommodation, 318. Is de- 
feated and killed by Andrew Doria 
in a naval engagement before the 


harbour of Naples, II. 13. 
Mexlac, is ſent by the count d'Enguien 


to Francis for permiſſion to give battle 


to the Marquis de Guaſto, II. 162. 


Obtains bis ſuit by his ſpirited argu< 
Commands in Siena, 
when beſieged by the Marquis de 
Marignano, 375. His vigorous de- 
fence, 376. Is reduced by famine, 
and capitulates, #b. | 


Monte Alcino, numbers of the citizens 


of Siena retire thither after the re- 
duction of that city by the Floren- 
tines, and eſtabliſh a free goverti- 

ment there, II. 37 : 


Mentecuculi, count of, accuſed and tors 


tured for poiſoning the Dauphin, 
charges the Emperor with inſtigating 
+ + Mw 


Montmorency, Marechal, his character, 


II. 81. Francis adopts his plan for 
reſiſting the Emperor, and commits 
the execution to him, ib. His pre- 
cautions, ib. His troops deſpiſe his 
conduct, 83. Obſervations on his 
operations, 85. ls diſgraced, 144. 
Conducts the army of Henry II. to 
join Maurice of Saxony, and ſeizes 
Metz, 320. Diſſuades Henry from 
accepting the offered alliance with 
Pope Paul IV. 397. Commands the 
French army againſt the Duke of 
Savoy, 427. Detaches D'Andelot to 
relieve St. Quintin, 428. Expoſes 
himſelf 2 to an action, 
and is defeated, ib. Is taken pri- 


ſoner, 429. Negotiates a peace be- 


tween Philip and Henry, 448. Re- 
turns to France, and is highly ho- 
ary, ib. His affiduity ian 
forwarding the negotiations, 457. His 
expedient for promoting the treaty of 
Chateau Cambreſis, 459. 


Montpelier, a fruitleſs conference held 
dutchy, ib. Is ſeized by the Empe- 


there for the reſtitution of the king- 
dom of Navarre, I. 342. | 


Morone, Jerom, chancellor of Milan, 


his character, I. 414. Retires from 
the French exactions in Milan to 
Francis Sforza, 1b. His intrigues 


| how rendered abortive, ib. Quiets 


the mutiny of the Imperial troops in 
Milan, ' 461. Is diſguſted with the 
behaviour of Charles, 489. Intrigues 
againſt the Emperor with Peſcara, 
490. ls betrayed to the Emperor by 
* 492. Is arretted at his viſit 
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to Peſcara, ib. Is ſet at liberty by 
the Duke of Bourbon, and becomes 


dais confident, 516. 


Mon ſen, in France, taken by the Imperi- 
aliſts, I. 411. Retaken by Francis, 
L 


8 — 0 : 
Mul ban ſen, battle of, between the Em- 


peror Charles V. and the Elector of 
Saxony, II. 244. | 


| Muley Haſcen, king of Tunis, his in- 
human treatment of his father and 
brothers, II. 38. Is expelled by Bar- 


baroſſa, 59. Engages the Emperor 
Charles V. to reſtore him, 60. Is 
eſtabliſhed again by the ſurrender of 


I Tunis, 64. His treaty with Charles, 


ub, 

Aancer, Thomas, a diſciple of Luther, 
oppoſes him with fanatical notions, I. 
$03. Heads the inſurrection of the 
peaſants in Thuringia, 504. His ex- 
travagant ſchemes, ib. Is defeated 
and put to death, gos. | 

Manfter, the firſt ſettlement of the 


Anabaptiſts in that city, II. 46. The 


city ſeized by them, . They eſta- 
bliſh a new form of government there, 


ib. Is called Mount Sion, ib. The 


biſhop of, repulſed by them, 48. Is 
dlockaded by the biſhop, 5o. The 

city taken, 52. See Anabaptifts, 
Murder, the prices of compoſition for, 

by the Romiſh clergy, I. 388. 
Maſtapha, the declared heir to Sultan 
Solyman the Magoificent, is inveſted 


With the adminiſtration of Diarbe- 


quir, II. 358. His father rendered 
jealous of his popularity, by the arts 
of Roxalana, 359. Is ſtrangled by 
his father's order, 361. His only 
fon murdered, 362. | | 


Naples, the revenues of, mortgaged by 
annoy to ſupply the Emperor in bis 

_ exigencies, I. 475. lavaded by the 
French under the Duke of Albany, 
47. lavaded by Pope Clement 
VII. 517. Treaty between the Pope 
and Lannoy viceroy of, 51g. The 
Prince of Orange retreats thither 
before Lautrec, II. 12. Is blockaded 
by Lautiec, ib. Ses engagement in 
the harbour of, between Andrew Do- 
ria and Moncada, 13. Cauſes which 
diſappointed the French operations 
againſt, ib. Doria revolts, and opens 
the communication by ſea again, 15. 
Oppreſſed by the Spaniſh viceroy Don 


Pedro de Toledo, becomes dilafieaed 


to the Emperor Charles V. 348. 15 
haraſſed by a Turkiſh fleet, 26. 
Naſſas, count of, invades Bouillon at 
the head of the Imperialiſts, I. 410. 
Invades France, takes Mouſon, and 
2 Mezieres, but is repulſed, 
ib. | 
Navarre, the kingdom of, unjuſtly ac- 
quired by Ferdinand of Aragon, L 
320. D'Albert's invaſion of, defeated 
by Cardinal Ximenes, 333. Its caſtles 
diſmantled, except Pampeluna, which 
Ximenes ſtrengthens, ib. Invaded by 
Francis I. in the name of Henry 
D' Albert, 408. Reduced by LEſ- 
parre, the French general, 40g. The 
French driven out by the Spaniards, 
and L'Eſparre taken priſoner, ib. 
etherlands, the government of, firſt 
aſſumed by Charles V. I. 323. The 
Flemings averſe to Charles's going 
to Spain, 336. Invaded by Francis I. 
king of France, 411. A truce con- 
cluded with the governeſs of, by 


vaded by Francis again, 88. A ſuſ- 
penſion of arms there, ib. Ap in- 
ſurreQion at Ghent, 105. See Ghent, 
Is once more invaded by Francis, 181. 
Reſigned by the Emperor to his ; 
Philip, 404. A review of the altera- 
tions in, during the ſixteenth century, 


Nice, a truce for ten years concluded 
there between the Emperor and Fran- 
cis, II. gz. Beſieged by the French 
and Turks, 163. 3 

Noyen, treaty of, between Charles V. 
and Francis I. of France, I. 338. 

The terms of, neglected by Charles, 


359 mar | 
Nuremburgh, the city of, embraces the 
_ reformed religion, I. 464. Diet of, 
| particulars of Pope Adrian's brief to, 

reſpecting the reformers, ib. The 

reply to, 465. Propoſes a general 
council, ib, Preſents a liſt of grie- 
vances to the Pope, 466. The receſs, 
or edict, of, 467. This diet of great 
advantage to the reformers, ib. Pro- 

ceedings of a ſecond diet there, 468. 

Receſs of the diet, 469. An accom- 

modation agreed to e, between 

the Emperor Charles V. and the Pro- 

teſtants, II. 36. | E 


7 O 
Oran, and other places in Yo an- 
nexed to the crown of Caſtile by Xi- 
menes, I. 320. 
Orange, 


Henry VIII. of England, II. 13. In 
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Orange, Philibert de Chalons, prince 
of, general of the Imperial army on 
the death of the duke of Rourbon, 
takes the caſtle of St. Angelo, and 
Pope Clement VII. priſoner, I. 524. 


Retires to Naples on the approach of 


Lautrec, II. 12. Takes his ſucceſſor, 
the marquis de Saluces, priſoner at 
Averſa, 16. 
Orleans, duke of, delivered up to the 


Emperor Charles V. with the Dau- 


phin, as hoſtages for the performance 
of the treaty of Madrid, I. 
Is married to Catharine di Medici, 


II. 42. Becomes Dauphin by the 


death of his brother, 87. See Dau- 
in, | | 

W Dake of, brother to the for- 

mer, commands the army appointed 

by Francis I. for the invaſion of Lux- 

emboarg, II. 145. Is prompted by 

envy to abandon his conqueſts, and 


join his brother the Dauphin in Rou- 
fillon, 146. Dies, 178. | | 


Pachece, Donna Maria, wife to Don 
John de Padilla, her artful ſcheme 
to raiſe money to ſupply the army of 
the Holy Junta, I. 439. Her huſ- 
band taken priſoner and executed, 

442. His letter to her, 443. Raiſes 
forces to revenge his death, 444. 18 
reduced and retires to Portugal, 446. 

Fadilla, Don John de, his family and 
character, I. 426. Heads the inſur- 
rect ion at Toledo, ib. Routs the 
troops under Ronquillo, 427. Calls 
2 convention of the malecontents at 
Avila, 430. Forms the confederac 

called the Holy 
claims Adrian's authority, ib. Gets 


poſſeſſion of Queen Joanna, ib. Re- 


moves the Holy Junta to Tordeſillas, 
the place of her reſidence, 431. Sent 
with troops to Valladolid, and de- 


prives Adrian of all power of govern- 


ment, ib. Is ſuperſeded in the com- 


mand of the army of the Junta, by 


Don Pedro de Giron, 437. Is ap- 

pointed commander at the reſignation 

of Giron, 439. His army ſupplied 

with money by an expedient of his 

wife, i6. Beſieges Torrelobaton, 441. 
Takes and plunders it, ib. Con- 
cludes a truce with the nobles, 26. 
Is wounded and taken priſoner in an 
action with the conde de Haro, 442. 
Is put to death, ib. His letter to his 

wife, 443. His letter to the city of 
Toledo, ib. 


800. 


Junta, ib. Dii- 


Palatinate, the Reformation eſtabliſhed 
there by the EleQor Frederick, II. 
100. | 

Palatine, count, ambaſſador from the 
diet at Franckfort, brings Charles V. 
the offer of the Imperial crown, which 
he accepts, I. 353- © 

Pampeluna, caſtle of, in Navarre, its 
fortifications ſtrengthened by Cardi- 
na! Ximenes, I. 333, Taken by 
L'Eſparres the French general for 

Henry D'Albert, 409. Retaken by 
the Spaniards, ib. | = 

Papacy, how liable to be affected by 
* diſpoſal of the Imperial crown, 

348. | 

Paraguay, a ſovereignty eſtabliſhed 
by the order of Jeſuits, II. 121, The 

inhabitants of, civilized by them, 123. 
Precautions uſed by the Jeſuits to pre- 
ſerve the independency of their em- 
pire there, 124. 

Paris, à decree publiſhed by the uni- 
verſity of, againit Martin Landes the 
Reformer, I. 403. A decree of the 

| parliament of, publiſhed againſt the 
Emperor Charles V. II. 87. | 

Parma, the dutchy of, confirmed to 
Octavio Farneſe, by Pope Julius III. 
II. 296. Is attacked by the Imperi - 
aliſte, and ſucceſsfully protected by 
the French, 298. | 

Paſſau, a treaty concluded there be - 
tween the Emperor Charles V. and 
Maurice of Saxony, II. 334. Re- 
flections on this peace, and the con- 
duct of Maurice, 16. 

Pavia, beſieged by Francis I. of France, 
I. 475. Vigorouſly defended by An- 

tonio de Leyva, 476. Battle of, be- 

tween Francis and the Duke of Bour- 
bon, 479. The Imperial troops in 
that city mutiny, 488. 

Paul lil. Pope, elected, II. 43. His 
character, 44. Propoſes 4 general 
council to be held at Mantua, $4. 

| Negotiates perſonally between the 
Emperor and Francis, gi. Iſſues 2 

bull for a council at Mantua, 98. 

Prorogues and transfers it to Vicenza, 
99. A partial reformation of abuſes 
by, 100. Summons the council of 
Trent, 156. Prorogues it, 167. 
Suinmons it again, 174. Grants the 
dutchies of Parma and Placentia to 
his illegitimate ſon, 179. Deprives 
and excommunicates the electoral bĩ- 
ſhop of Cologne, 192. Preſſes the 
Emperor to declare againſt the Pro- 
teſtants, 193. Concludes an alliance 
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with him againſt the Proteſtants, 197. 
Indiſcreetly publiſhes this treaty, 199. 


| = troops join the Emperor, 208. 


Recalls them, 222. Removes the 
council from Trent to Bologna, 261. 
Refuſes the Emperor's requeſt to 
carry the council back to Trent, 262. 
His reſentment 4gainſt the Emperor 
for the murder of his ſon Cardinal 
Farneſe, 264. Is petitioned by the 
diet of Augſburg for the return of 


the conncil to Trent, 265. Eludes 


the complying with this requeſt, 266. 
His ſentiments of the Interim pub- 
liſhed by Charles, 271. Diſmiſſes 


the council of Bologna, 276, An- 
nexes Parma and Placentia, to the 


Holy See, 280. Dies, ib. The 


manner of his death inquired into, ib. 


Note. 


Paul IV. Pope, elected, II. 393. His 


character and hiſtory, ib. Founds 


the order of Theatines, 394. Is the 


principal occaſion of eſtabliſhing the 
inquiſition in the Papal territories, 
ib. Lays aſide his auſterity on his 
election, 396. His partiality to his 


nephews, 15. Is alienated f the 
Emperor by his nephews, 396. Makes 


_ overtures to an alliance with France 
397. Is enraged by the receſs of 
the diet of Augſburg, 399. Signs 
2 treaty with France, 400. Is 


included in the truce for five years, 


concluded between the Emperor and 
Henry, 409. His inſidious artifices 
to defeat this truce, 410. Abſolves 
Heory from his oath, and concludes 
a new treaty with him, 415. His 
violent proceedings againſt Philip, 
new King of Spain, ib. The Campag- 


na Romana ſeized by the Duke d' Al- 
va, ib. Concludes a truce with Alva, 


416, Contraſt between his conduct 
and that of Charles, 421. Renews his 
boſtilities againſt Philip, 422. Is un- 
provided for military operations, 42 3. 
Is reduced to make peace with Philip, 


dy the recall of the Duke of Guiſe af- 
ter the defeat of St. Quintin, 434. 


Receives an ambaſſador from the Em- 


| | nog Ferdinand to notify his election, 


at refules to ſee him or to acknow- 
ledge the Emperor, 441. Dies, 


461. 
Poulin, a French officer, ſent ambaſſa- 


dor from Francis I. to Sultan Soly- 


man, II. 130. His ſucceſsful nego- 


tiations at the Porte, 1b. 


Pembroke, earl of, ſent by Queen Mary 
of Eogland with a body of men to 


join the Spaniſh army in the Low- 


Countries, II. 426. 
3 the capital of Rouffillon, 
be 


beſieged by the Dauphin of France, 
II. 145. The ſiege raiſed, 146. | 


Feſcara, marquis de, takes Milan by 
_ aſſault, I. 417. Drives Bonnivet back 
to France, 461. His generous care 


of the chevalier Bayard, 462. Com- 


mands in the invaſion of Provence, 


471. Beſieges Marſeilles, ib. His 
army retires towards Italy, on the 
appearance of the French troops, 


472. Reſigns Milan to the French, 


474. Prevails on his Spaniſh troops 


not to murmur at preſent for their 
pay, 475. Contributes to the defeat 


of Francis at the battle of Pavia, 480. 
Is diſguſted at Francis being taken to 
Spain, wirhout his concurreace, 490. 


His reſentment inflamed by Morone, 


ib. Betrays Morone's deſigns to the 


Emperor, 492. Arreſts Morone, ib. 
Die | 


„ 495. | 
Philip, Archduke of Auſtria, and fa- 


ther of Charles V. viſits Spain, with 
bis wife Joanna, I. 308. Does ho- 


mage by the way to Lewis XII. of 


France for the earldom of Flanders, 
ib. His title to the crown acknow- 
ledged by the Cortes, 30g. Is diſ- 


guſted with the formality of the Spa- 
niſh court, ib. Ferdinand becomes 


jealous of his power, ib. Slights his 
wife, ib. His abrupt departure from 
Spain, 310. Paſſes through France, 
and enters into a treaty with Lewis, 
ib. His ſentiments on Ferdinand's ob- 
taining the regency of Caſtile, 312. 
Require: Ferdinand to retire to Ara- 
gon, and refign his regency of Caſ- 
tile, ib. The regency of Caſtile 
veſted jointly in him, Ferdinand and 


Joanna, by the treaty of Salamanca, 


315. Sets out for Spain, and is dri- 


ven on the coaſt of England, where 
he is detained three months by Henry 


VII. i. Arrives at Corunna, ib. The 


Caſtilian nobility declare openly for 
him, ib. Ferdinand reſigns the re- 


gency of Caſtile to him, 316. Inter- 
view between them, ib. Acknow- 
ledged King of Caſtile by the Cortes, 


355 Dies, ib. Joanna's extraor- 


conduct in regard to his body, 


ib. See Joanna. 


Pbilip, Prince, ſon to the Emperor 


Charles V. his right of ſucceſſion 
recognized by the Cortes of 

and Valencia, II. 147. Is acknow- 
ledged by the States of the Nether- 
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277. His deportment diſ- 
guſts the Flemings, ib. His charac- 
ter, 294. Is married te Mary Queen 
of England, 365, 366. The Engliſh 
parliament jealous of him, 368. His 
father reſigns his hereditary domini- 
ons to him, 400. Is called by his fa- 


ther out of England, 404. The cere- 
mony of inveſting him, 3. His fa- 


ther's addreſs to him, 406. Commiſ- 
fions cardinal Granville to addreſs the 
aſſembly in his name, 407. Mary 


Queen-dowager of Hungary reſigns her 


_ regency, ib. The dominions of Spain 
reſigned to him, ib. His unpolitene ſs 
to the French ambaſſador Coligni, 
409. Note. The Pope's violent pro- 
ceedings againſt him, 413. His 
ſcruples concerning commencing hoſ- 
tilities againſt the Pope, 414. His 
ungrateful negle& in payiag his fa- 
| ther's penſion, 420. The Pope re- 


news hoſtilities againſt him, 422. 
Aſſembles an army in the Low- Coun- 


tries againſt France, 426. Goes o- 
ver to England to engage that king- 
dom in the war, 15. Viſits the 

camp at St. Quintin, after the vic- 
_ tory, 430. Oppoſes the ſcheme of 
3 to Paris, and orders the 

ege of St. Quintin to be proſecut- 


ed, ib. St. Quintin taken by aſ- 


ſault, 431. The ſmall advantages 
he reaped by theſe ſucceſſes, 432. 
Builds the Eſcurial in memory of 
the battle of St. Quintin, 433. 
Concludes a peace with the Pope, 
434. Reſtores Placentia to OQavio 
Farneſe, 435. Grants the inveſti- 
ture of Siena to Coſmo di Medici, 
436. Enters into negotiations for 


peace with his priſoner Montmoren- 


Cy, 448. Death of Queen Mary, 
454. Addreſſes her ſucceſſor Eliza- 
beth for marriage, 455. Elizabeth's 
motives for rejecting him, 456, Her 
evaſive anſwer to him, 457. Sup- 
plants his fon Don Carlos, and mar- 
ries Henry's daughter Elizabeth, 


459. Articles of the treaty of Cha- 


teau Cambreſis, 460. | 
Phillibert, Emmanuei, Duke of Sa- 


voy. See Savoy. 
| Phill, r 2 


ino, nephew to Andrew Doria, 


defeats Moncada in a ſea engage- 
| _—_ before the harbour of Naples, 
1. 33. 

[Oe Do. marquis de, invades Tran- 
ſylvania for Ferdinand, II. 307. 
Miſrepreſents Cardinal Martinuzzi 
to Ferdinand, and obtains a commil- 


oa, 34- 


ſion to aſſa ſſinate him, 309. Is for- 
ced to abandon Tranſylvania, 3866. 


Picardy, invaded by Henry VIII. 1. 


423. Henry forced by the Duke de 
Vendome to retire, ib. Invaded 
again under the Duke of Suffolk, 


469. Who penetrates almolt to Pa- 


ris, but is driven back, ib. Ineffeau- 
al invaſion by the Imperialiſts, II. 88. 


Placentia, the dutchy of, granted toge- 
ther with that of Parma by Pope Paul 


III. to his natural fon, Cardinal Far- 
neſe, II. 179. Farneſe aſſaſſinated 


there, 263. Is taken poſſefiion of by 
the Imperial troops, 264. Reſtored to 


Octavio Farneſe, by Philip II. of Spain, 


438. | 
Pole, Cardinal, arrives in England with a 


legantine commiſſien, II 367. En- 
dea vours to mediate a peace between 
the Emperor and the King of France, 
without ſucceſs, 382. Is recalled from 
the court of England, by Pope Paul 
IV. 422. | 


Printing, its effects on the progreſs of the 


Reformation, I. 395. 


Prague, its privileges abridged by Ferdi- 


nand King of Bohemia, II. 25g. 


Proteſtants, the derivation of the name, 
II. 29. Of whom they originally con- 
ſiſted, ib. A ſevere decree publiſhed 


againit them by the Emperor, 31. 
They enter inta a league, 3z. See 
Smalkalde. Renew their league, and 
apply to Francis King of France, and 
Henry VIII. of England, for protecti- 
Are ſecretly encouraged by 
Francis, ib. Receive a ſupply of mo- 
ney from Henry, 35. Terms of the 
pacification agreed to between them 


and the Emperor at Nuremburg, 36. 


Aſſiſt the Emperor agaioſt the Turks, 


37. Their negotiations with the Pope, 


relative to a general council, 38. Re- 


new the league of Smalkalde for ten 
years, 55. The motives for refuſing 


to affiſt the King of France againſt the 
Emperor, 69. Refuſe to acknowledge 
the council tummoned by the Pope at 
Mantua, 99. A conference between 
their principal divines and a deputation 
of Catholicks, at Ratiſbon, 127. This 
conference how rendered fruitleſs, 129. 


| Obtaia a private grant from Charles in 


their favour, 130. Drive the Duke of 
Brunſwick from his dominions, 1 87. 
All rigotous edits againit them ſuſ- 
pended by a receis of the diet of Spires, 
160. Their remonſtrauces to Ferdinand 
at the diet of Worms, 175. Their in- 
flexible adherence to the receſs of 


| Spires, 
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Spires, ib. Difclaim all connection 
with the council of Trent, 176. Are 


ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of Prede- 


rick Elector Palatine, 180. Are alarm- 


ed at the proceedings of the Emperor, 


183, 196. The Emperor leagues with 
the Pope agaiaſt them, 197. Pre- 
Pare to reſiſt the Emperor, 200, Levy 
an army, 202. The operations of the 
army diſtracted by the joint comman- 
ders, 207. The army diſperſed, 218. 
The Elector of Saxony reduced, 245. 
The Landgravedeceived by treaty and 
confined, 254. The Emperor's cruel 
treatment of them, 257. The Interim, 
a ſyſtem of theology recommended by 
the Emperor to the diet at Augſburg, 
269. Are promiſed protection by the 
Emperor at the council of Trent, 291. 
The Emperor proceeds rigorouſly a- 
gainſt them, 299. Their deputies ob- 
tain a ſafe- conduct from the Emperor, 
| bat are refuſed by the council, 30g. 
Maurice of Saxony raiſes an army ia 
their cauſe, 317. See Maurice. Trea- 
ty of Paſlau, 334. The Proteſtant 
Princes again unite to ſtrengthen the 
Proteſtant intereſt, 387, Receſs of the 
diet of Augſburg on the ſubj ect ofreli- 
gion, 388, Why originaliy averſe to 
tze principles of toleration, 391. 
| Provence, is laid waſte by the marechal 
Montmorency on the approach of the 
Emperor Charles V. II. 81. Is en- 
tered by the Emperor, 82. The diſ- 
aſtrous retreat of the Emperor from, 
8. 
rufſia, when conquered by the Teuto- 
nick order, I. 506. Is ereQed into a 
dutchy, and finally into a kingdom, 
and enjoyed by the houſe of Branden- 
burgh, 507. 


R 
Ratiſben, à conference between a depu- 
tation of Proteſtant and Catholick di- 
vines, before the Emperor and diet 
there, II. 127. This conference how 
rendered fruitleſs, 129. A diet open- 


ed therc by the Emperor, 194. 


The Catholic members of, aſſert the 
authority of the council of Treat, 198. 
The Proteſtants preſent a memorial a- 
gainſt it, ib. The Proteſtant depu- 
ties retire, 197. | 

Refer mation, in religion, the riſe of, ex- 
plained, I. 366. The diet at Worms 


called by Charles V. to check the pro- 


greſs of it, 16. Account of Mar- 
tia Luther, the Reformer, 369. Be- 
ginnrog of it ia Switzerland by Zuingli- 


us, 379. State of in Germany, at the 


arrival of Charles V. 381. Reflection 
on the conduct of the court of Rome 
toward Luther, 382. And on Lu- 
ther's conduct, 383. Inquiry into 


the cauſes which contributed to 


the progreſs of, 384. Obſervations on 
the pontificate of Alexander VI. and 


Julius II. 383. The immoral lives of 


the Romiſh c ergy, 386. The progreſs 
of, favoured by the invention of print- 


ing, 395. And the revival of learn- 


ing, 396. The great progreſs of, in 


Germany, 464. Advantages derived 
to, from the diet at Nuremburgh, 467. 


Its tendency in favour of civil liberty, 
$03- The diſſenſions between the 


peror and the Pope, favourable to, 


26. The great ſpread of, among the 
German Princes, II. 2y. The confeſ- 


fion of Augſburg drawn up by Melanc- 
30. Cauſes which led to that 
of England, 42. The exceſſes it 
gave riſe to, 44. See Proteſiants, 
Maurice, and Smailkalde, ls eftabliſh- 
ed in Saxony, 102. The great alte- 
ration occaſioned by, in the court of 
Fome, 472. Contributed to im- 
prove both the morals and learning of 
the Romitſh church, - 

Reggio, inveſted by the French, who are 
repulſed by the governor Guicciardini 
the hiſtorian, I. 414. 95 

Remonſtrance of grievances drawn up b 
the Holy Junta, the particulars o 
I. 433. Remarks on, 435. | 

Fever ſe, a deed fo called, ſigned by the 
arch-duke Ferdinand on being elected 
King of Bohemia, I. 626. 


Rheggio, plundered and burnt by Barba- 


roſſa, II. 183. 


Rhodes, the iſland of, beſieged by Soly- 
muas the Magnificent, I. 423. Taken 
by him, 424. The iſland of Malta 


granted to the knights of, by the Em- 
peror Charles V. ib. | | 

Richlieu, Cardinal, his remarks on De 
Retz's hiſtory of Fieſco's conſpiracy, 
II. 232. Note. 


Rincon, the French ambaſſador at the 


Parte, the motives of his return to 
France, II. 142. Is murdered in his 
journey back to Conſtantinople, by or- 
der of the Imperial governor of the 

Milaneſe, 143. | 
Rome, reſlections on the conduct of the 
court of, reſpecting the proceedings 
againſt Martin Luther, I. 382. The 
exorbitant wealth of the church of, 
previous to the Reformation, 388. 
Venality of, 394 How it —_— 
er 
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other countries of their wealth, ib. Savoy, a view of the ſtate of, during the 


The city ſeized by Cardinal Colonna, 
and Pope Clement VII. beſieged in the 
caſtle of St. Angelo, Aar The city 
taken by the Imperialiſts, and Bour- 


bon killed, 623. Is plundered, ib. 


The great revolution in the court of, 
during the fixteenth century, II. 472. 
How affected by the revolt of Luther, 
ib. The fpirit of its government 


— by, 474. <= 

Ronguillo, ſent by Cardinal Adrian with 
troops to ſuppreſs the inſurreQion in 
— I. 427. Is routed by them, 
ib. 81 | 

| Rowere, Franceſco Maria de, reſtored to 
OP of Urbino, by Pope Adrian, 

. 450. | | 
Roxalana, a Ruſſian captive, becomes the 


favourite miſtreſs of Sultan Solyman 


the Magnificent, II. 357. Her only 
daughter married to R the Grand 
Vißer, ib. Procures herſelf to be 
declared a free woman by the Sultan, 


. 358. Is formally married to him, ib. 
| — Solyman jealous of the virtues 
of his ſon Mu 359. Muſtapha 


ſtrangled, 361. 

Ruftan, Grand Viſier to Solyman the 
Magnificent, is married to his daughter 
by Roxalana, II. 357. Enters into 
Roxalana's ſcheme to ruin Solyman's 
fon Muſtapha, ib. Is ſent with an 
army to deſtroy -him, 360, Draws 


Solyman to the army by falſe reports, 


361. 
Salamanca, treaty of, between Ferdinand 
of Aragon, and his ſoo-in-law Philip, 


I. 316. 
Ae of, heads the diſaffected 


Neapolitans, againſt the oppreflions of 


the viceroy Don Pedro de Toledo, II. 
48. Solicits aid from Henry II. of 
rance, who inſtigates the Turks to 

_ invade Naples, ib. 


Saluces, marquis de, ſucceeds Lautrec in | 


the command of the Freach army be- 
fore Naples, II. 16. 
Averſa, where he is taken priſoner by 
the Prince of Orange, ib. Betrays his 
charge in Piedmoat, 80. 

Sancerre, count de, defends St. Diſier, 

 againit the Emperor Charles, II. 165. 

ls deceived into a ſurrender by the Car- 
dinal Granvelle, 166. 


Sauvage, a Fleming, made chancellor of 
Caſtile by Charles, on the death of 
Ximenes, I. 340. His extortions, ib. 


Savena, is fortified, and its harbour clear- 
ed bythe French to favour its tivalſhip 


- with Genoa, II. 14. 


Retires to 


 fixteenth century, II. 479. 


Charles Duke of, marries Bea- 
trix of Portugal, fiſter to the Emperor 
Charles V. II. 70. 


Francis's diſpleature againſt him, ib. 


His territories overrun by the French 
troops, 71. Geneva recovers its li- 
berty, 72. His fituation by the truce 
at Nice, between the Emperor and 
Francis, 93. 
by the French and Turks, 153. | 


—  — Emmanuel Phillibert Duke of, | 


appointed by Philip of Spain to com- 
mand his aimy in the Low-Countries, 
II. 426. Inveſts St. Quiatin, ib. De- 
feats D'Andelot in an endeavour to 
Join the garriſon, 428. But does 
not hinder him from entering the 
town, ib. Defeats the Conſtable 
Montmorency, and takes him pri- 
ſoner, 429. Is graciouſly viſited inthe 
camp by Philip, 430. Takes St. 
Quintin by aſſault, 43i. Aſſiſts Moat- 
morency in negotiating peace between 
Philip and Henry, 448. Marries Hen- 
ry's ſiſter Elizabeth, 459, 461. 

Saxony, Elector of, appointed joint com- 


| mander of the army of the Proteſtant 
league, with the landgrave of Heſſe, 


II. 207. Their characters 

ib. Oppoſes the Landgrave's inten- 
tion of giving battle to the Emperor, 
210. His Electorate ſeized by Maurice, 
216. The army of the league dii- 
perſe, 218. Recovers Saxony, 221. 
Is amuſed by Maurice with a negotia- 
tion, ib. Raiſes an army to defend 
himſelf againſt the Emperor, 24:. 
Is irreſolute in his meaſures, 6. 
Charles paſſes the Elbe, 242. Is at- 
tacked by the Imperialiſts, 244. Is 
taken priſoner and harſhly received by 
the Emperor, 245. Is condemned to 
death by a court martial, 247. His 
reſolution on the occaſion, 248. Is 
induced by regard to his family to ſur- 
render his electorate, 249. Refuſes 
the Emperor's deſire of his approving 


the Interim, 272. The rigour of his 


confinement increaſed, 273. Iscarried 
by the Emperor with him into the Ne- 


ther lands, 27 f. Is releaſed by the En- 


peror on Maurice taking arms againſt 
him, but chooſes to continue with the 
Emperor, 323. Obtains his liberty 

after. the treaty of Paſſau, 338. 
George Duke of, an enemy ta 
the Reformation, II. 101. Hirz death 
an advantage to the Reformation, ib. 
The Proteſtant religion eſtablighed by 
Henry Duke of, :02, Henry is ſuc- 
ceeded 


The caule of 


Is beſieged at Nice, 
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Scetland, 
ville, II. 97. 


Mary of England, 456. 
| the treaty of Chateau Cambreſis, 45g. 
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ceeded by his fon Maurice, 1g4. 
His motives for not acceding to the 
league of Smaikaide, 155. Marches 
to the aſſiſtance of Ferdinand in Hun- 


gary, 25. Joins the Emperor againſt 


the Proteſtants, 203, 213. See Mau- 
rice. 


Schertel, Sebaſtian, 2 commander in the 


army of the Proteſtgnt league, his 
vigorons commencement of hoſtilities, 
II. 206. Is injudictovſly recalled, 16. 
Is expelied from Augſburg on the diſ- 
perſion of the Proteſtant army, 219. 

James V. of, married to Mary 
of Guiſe, dutcheſs-dowager of Longue- 
Death of James, and 
acceſſion of his infant daughter Mary, 


149. Mary contracted to the Dauphin 


of France, 264. The marriage cele- 


| brated, 443. Mary aſſumes the title 


and arms of England on the death of 
Included in 


Alteration in the conduct of England 
toward, 471. | 


ot, II. 44. | 


Segovia, an inſurrection there, on account 


of their repreſentative Tordeſillas vot- 
ing for the donative to Charles V. I. 
426. He is killed by the populace, 
ib. The | inſurgents there deſeat 
Ronquillo, ſent to ſuppreſs them by 
Cardinal Adrian, 427. Surrenders af- 
ter the battle of Villalar, 444. 


Selim II. Sultan, extirpates the Mama- 


lukes, and adds Egypt and Syria to 


dis empire, I. 344. Conſidered as for- 


midable to the European powers, 345 


Ferxa obtains of Charles V. the inveſti- 


ture of Milan, I. 489. Forfeits the 


ect: in religion, reſections on the origin 


dutchy, by his iatrigues with Morone, 


493. Joins in a league againſt Charles 


for the recovery of Milan, 09. Is 
forced to ſurrender Milan to the Im- 


perialiſts, 513. Obtains again of the 
Emperor the inveſtiture of Milan, II. 


25. Enters into a private treaty with 


Francis, 67. Merveille, Francis's en- 
voy, executed for murder, 1b. Dies, 


74- 
Siena; the- inhabitants of, implore the 


afiiftance of the Emperor Charles V. 


to defend them againſt their nobles, 


II. 347. The Imperial troops endea- 


vour to enſlave them, ib. Regain 
policfiion of their city, ib. Repulſe 
an attack of the Germans, 355. Is 
beſieged by the marquis de Marignano, 
375. The commander Monluc re- 
+ B the ailaults vigorouſly, 376. The 


ſecond meeting there, 
league of, renewed for ten years, 86. 


burgh, 158. | 
againtt the proceedings of the council 


town reduced by famine, ib. Num- 
bers of the citizens retire, and eſta- 


biiſh a free government at Monte Al- 
cino, 377. The remaining citizens 
oppreſſed, ib. And flock to Monte 
Alcino, ib. Is granted by the Em- 
peror to his ſon Philip, 378. The in- 


veſtiture given by Philip to Coſmo 


di Medici, 436. | 


Sie ver hau ſen, battle of, between Maurice 


of Saxony, and Albert of Branden- 


bdurgh, II. 381. 
Sion, Cardinal of, his ſcheme for weaken- 


ing the French army in the Milaneſe, 


I. 4175. Leaves the Imperial army 


to attend the conclave on the death of 


Leo X. 418. | 
Smalkalde, the Proteſtants enter into a 


league there, for their mutual ſupport, 
II. 32. The league renewed at 2 
34 The 


A manifeſto, refuſing to acknowledge 
a counſel called by the Pope, 99. 


The king of Deamark joins the league, 


100. The Princes of, proteſt againſt 


the authority of the Imperial chamber, 3 


and the receſs of the diet at Nurem- 
Publiſh a manifeſto 


of Trent, 182. Are alarmed at the 


proceedings of the Emperor, 183. A 


want of unity among the members, 


ib. The views of the Elector of Sax- 


ony, and the Landgrave, explained, 


184. Appear at the diet of Ratiſbon b 


deputies, 194. Their deputies proteſt 
againſt the council of Trent, 198. 
Their deputies alarmed at the Empe- 
ror's proceedings and declarations, 
leave the diet, 196. The Emperor 


| leagues with the Pope againſt them, 


197. Prepare to reſiſt the Emperor, 
200. Are diſappointed in their appli- 


cation to the Venetians and Swiſs, 201. 
As alſo with Henry VIII. and Francis, 


202. Aſſemble a large army, 203. 
Are put under the ban of the Empire, 


206. Declare war againſt the Em- 


peror, 206. Hoſtilities begun by 
Schertel, ib. They recall him, ib. 
The EleQor of Saxony and Landgrave 
of Heſſe appointed joint commanders 
of their army, 207. The characters 
of the two commanders compared, ib. 
Their operations diſtracted by this 
joint command, ib. Cannonade the 
Emperor's camp, 210. Make over- 
tures of peace to the Em » 218. 
Their army diſperſe, ib. The Elec- 
tor of Saxony reduced, 245. The 

8 Landgrave 


. clare her a 


Landgrave deceived and confined, 


264. Their warlike ftores ſeized b 


the Emperor, 2375. See Maurice. 
the Magnificent, aſcends the 
Ottoman throne, I. 366. lavades 
Hungary and takes. Belgrade, 423. 
Takes the iſland of Rhodes, ib. De- 
feats the Hungarians at Mohacz, $25. 
His ſacceſſes, and the number of pri- 
ſoners he carried away, ib. Beſieges 
Vienna, II. 25. Enters Hungary 
again with a army, but is forced 


to retire by the Emperor Charles, 36, 


37. Takes Barbaroſſa th 


a the pirate un- 


der his protection, g8. Concludes an 
alliance with Francis King of France, 


o. * — to invade Naples, 16. 
Protects tephen -King of Hungary, 
and defeats Ferdinand, 132. Seizes 
Hungary for himſelf, 133. 


his treaty with Francis, 163. Con- 
cludes a truce with the Emperor, 193. 
Loſes Tranſylvania, 308. Ravages 
the coaſts of Italy, 330, 348. Car- 


ries a mighty army into Hungary, 


331. Re-eſtabliſhes Iſabella and her 
2 in Tranſylvania, 3686. His vio- 
lent attachment to his concubine 
357. Is prevailed on to de- 
ee woman, ib, For- 
mally marries her, 358. Is rendered 
of the — = Muſfla- 

by the arts © xalana, 369. 
1 to be ſtrangled, 361. Or. 
ders the murder of Muſtapha's ſon, 362: 


Spain, the ſtate of, at the death of 


Ferdinand of Aragon, I. 324. Charles 
King of, aſpires to the Imperial crown 


on the death of Maximilian, 344- 


ther 


Is elected Emperor, 361. Reflections 
of the Spaniards on that event, 353. 
Charles appoints viceroys, and — — 
for Germany, 357. Iaſurrections 
42g. A view of the feudal 
in, 429. An account of the 


e, 
ſyſtem 


„ termed the Holy Junta, 


- #6, Cauſes which prevented an union 


of the malecontents in the reſpective 


pr. 443. The moderation of per 
_ Charles toward them on his arrival, 
449. Inſtance of the baughty ſpirit 


of the grandees, Il. 104. Is invaded 
by the Dauphin, 145. The dominions 
of, reſigned by Charles to his ſon Philip, 
407. The arrival of Charles, and his 
reception there, 419. The place of 


dis retreat deſcribed, 420. The 


power, in, how enlarged by Charles, 
464. The foreign acquiſitions added 


to, 46g. See Aragen, Caſtile, Galicia, 
Vor. Il. f | | 


St. Quintin, inveſted 


Over- 
runs Hungary again, in fulfilment of 


Suffolk, duke of, invades 


Serrey, earl of, created high 


Termes, marechal 
lais, takes Dunkirk by ſtorm, II. 
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Valencia, Cortes, Germanada, and Ho- 
ly Junta. 5 . 


Fires, diet of, its proceedings relative 


to the Reformation, I. 326. Ano- 
ther diet called there by the Emperor, 
II. 28. Another diet at, 188. Re- 
ceſs of, in favour of the Proteſtants, 160. 


Spiritual cenſures of the Romiſh church, 


the dreadful effects of, I. 391. 


St. Difier, in Champagne, inveſted by the 


Emperor, II. 1656. Is obtained by the 
artifice of cardinal Cranvelle, 166. 


Sr. Jaflat, monaſtery of, in Plazencia, is 


ſen by the Emperor Charles V. 


for his retreat after his refignation, It. 


420. 


His fituation deſcribed, ib. 
His a | 


partments, #6. | 
the niſn 
and e . 
ligni, II. 426. D' Andelot defeated 
in an endeavour to join the garriſon, 
ib. But enters town, 428. 


Nontmorency defeated by the duke of 


Savoy, 429. The town taken by aſſault 
431. ; 


Strozzi, Peter, ſome account of, II. 
| 373: Is intruſted with the command 
2 


the French army in Italy, 374. 


ls defeated by the marquis de Marig- 


Suabia, an inſurrection of the peaſants 
againſt the nobles there; I. cot: 


They publiſh a memorial of their 
grievances, ib. The inſurgents diſ- 
. $03. The Proteſtant religion 
uppreſſed there by the Emperor 
Charles V. II. 300. 


Picardy pene· 
trates almoſt to Paris, but is driven 
back, I. 459. : 

admiral to 
the Emperor Charles V. I. 422. 
Obliged to retire out of Picardy by the 
duke de Vendome, 423. 0 


Sweden, a ſummary view of the revo- 


lutions in, during the fixteenth cen- 
tury, II. 481. 


Sevitzerland, the cantons of, eſpouſe the 


pretenſions of Charles V. to the Im- 
ial crown, I. 347. Commence- 
ment of the Reformation there by 
Zuinglius, 379. The regulation under 
which they hire out their troops, 416. 
The precipitate battle, inſiſted on by 
their troops under Lautrec, loſt, 420. 


| Syria, how and by whom added to the 


Ottoman Empire, I. 345: | 


T 


de, govetnor of Ca- 


0 0 
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444. Engages the count of Egmont, Tranſylvania, is ſurrendered to Ferdinand 


and is defeated by the accidental ar- 

rival of an Engliſh fquadroa on the 
coaſt, ib. ls taken priſoner, 445. 
Terroxane, taken and demoliſhed by the 

Emperor Charles V. II. 354. 


Tete à Dominican friar, bis ſhamefal 


conduct ia the ſale of Indulgences in 
Germany, I. 368. His form of ab- 
ſolution, and recommendation of the 
virtues of Indulgences in Germany, 1b. 
Note. His debauched courſe of life, 
369. Publiſhes theſes agaiuſt Luther, 
37%. | 
Teutonic order, a character of, I. go. 
Conquer the province of Pruſſia, 25. 


Their grand maſter Albert made duke 


of Pruflia, 507. ; 
Theatines, the order of, by whom faund- 


ed, II. 394. TY 
T hionville, in Luxembourg, taken by the 
duke of Guiſe, II. 444. 
Tharingia, an inſurreQion of the pea- 
ſants there, againſt the nobility, I. 
503. The fanatical notions inſpired 


into them by Thomas Muancer, 504. 


Their diſorderly army defeated, gos. 


Talede, inſurrection in, at the departure 


of Charles V. for Germany, . 357» 


426. The cathedral of, ſtripped of 


its riches to f. t the army of the 
Holy Junta, 439. Padillo's letter to, 
at his execution, 443. le inſtigated 
to continue in arms by Padillo's wife, 
444. Is reduced, 445. 
eledo, Ludovica de, nephew to Coſmo 
di Medici ſent by his uncle to. nego- 


_ tiate with Philip II. of Spain for the 


inveſtiture of Siena, II. 435. 
Toledo, Don Pedro de, viceroy of Naples, 
oppreſſes the Neapolitans, II. 348. 


And occafions the Turks to ravage the 


coaſts of Naples, ib. > 
Toleration, refleQions on the progreſs of, 
in Germany, II. 389. Why mutu- 
ally allowed among the ancient Hea- 
thens, ib. How the primitive Chriſ- 
. tians became averſe to, ib. 5 
Tomorri, Paul, a Franciſcan monk, arch- 
biſhop of Goloeza, is made general 
. of the Hungarian army againſt Soly- 
man the Magnificent, and is defeated 
dy him, I. 828. 
Tor deſillat, the reſidence of Queen Joan- 
na, the confederacy of malecontents 
called the Holy Junta, removed thither, 
I. 431. The Queen taken there b 
the conde de Haro, 438. | 


Terdefillas, one of the repreſentatives of 


Segovia, killed by the populace for vo- 
ting the donative to Charles V. at the 
Cortes aſſembled in Galicia, I. 426, 


1 

II. 308. = 

Tremonille, La, drives the Engliſh under 
the duke of Suffolk out of Picardy, I. 


4 | 
Tron, the council of, 2 II. 156. 
Prorogued, 137. Again ſummoned, 
174. Is 3 181. Declares the 
apocryphal ſcriptures canonical, 191. 
_ Eſtabliſhes the authority of the church 
traditions, ib. The council, on ru- 
mours of an infection in the city, is 
tranſlated to Bologna, 261. Henry II. 


of France proteſts againſt the council, 


298. The council breaks up on the 
approach of Maurice of Saxony, 323. 
Hiſtorical remarks on this council, 32 4. 

Characters of its hiſtorians, ib. 

Trent, cardinal of, ſent by the Emperor 
Charles V. to conclude an alliance with 
the Pope, I. 196. The nature of this 
treaty, 197. ; 

Tunit, the means of its coming under the 
power of Barbaroſſa, traced, II. 58. 
The Emperor and other Chriſtian 

powers unite to expel Barbaroſſa, and 
reſtore Muley 60, Is taken 
by the Emperor, 64. Muley Haſcen 

| ont and his treaty with Charles, 
ib. * 2 

Tuſcany, a review of the ſtate of, during 

the ſixteenth century, II. 479. 


- | | 
Valencia, an iaſurrection in, I. 354. The 
people there greatly oppreſſed by the 
nobles, ib. The nobles refuſe to aſ- 
ſemble the Cortes except the King is 
preſent, 355. Charles authoriſes the 
people to continue in arms, ib. They 
expel the nobles, ib. Aſſociate under 
the Germanada, and appoint their own 
magiſtrates, ib. Don Diego de Men- 
doza, Conde de Melito, appointed re- 
gent, on the departure of Charles for 
Germany, 357. The Germanada refuſe 
to lay down their arms, 446. Defeat 
the nobles in ſeveral actions, 447. 
Are at length routed by the conde de 
Melito, ib. The moderation of Charles 
toward the inſurgents on his arrival, 


449- 
Palentinois, dutcheſs of. See Diana of 


Poitiers. | 
Valladolid, the firſt public of Charles 
V. to that city, I. 339. The inhabi- 


tants riſe, bura Fonteca's houſe, and 
fortify the town, 428. Surrenders 
after the battle of Villalar, and diſſo- 
| lution of the Holy Junta, 444. 


Paxceller, 
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 FVaxcelles, treaty of, 
V. and Henry II. of France, II. 408. 
Fesdeme, duke of, his plan of operations 
in the progreſs of the invaſion 
_ of Picardy by Henry, VIII. I. 423. 
Obliges him to retire, ib. 
Fenice, the republic of, incline in favour 
of the 4 * Francis I. of 
France, to Imperia crown, I. 347. 
Their views 2nd apprehenſions on hs 
i between the Em- 


Charles V. and Francis, 360. 
final accommodation 


Francis, 461. A 


between, and the Emperor, II. 26. Re- 


| Fuſes to enter into the league of the 
Italian ſtates, formed by the ns . 
39- A review of the ſtate of that 


republic during the ſixteenth century, 


478. 


Ferrina, the confident of the count of 


Lavaguno, encourages him in his ſcheme 
of overturning the government of Ge- 
nos, II, 225. Is protected by Francis 

on the ruin of that conſpiracy, 237. 

Fielleville, the French governor of Metz, 
deteQs father Leonard's conſpiracy to 
betray the city to the Imperialifts, II. 
351. Executes the conſpirators, 38a. 

Vienna, is — by Sultan Solyman the 
Magnificent, II. 25. 

Villalar, battle of, between Padilla, and 
the conde de Haro, I. 442. 

Villena, m—_ de, his ſpirited reply to 
the requeſt of the Em to lodge 
Bourbon in his palace, I. 495. 

Ulm, the 
lently altered, an its reformed miniſ- 
ters carried away in Chains, by the 

Charles V. II. 274. 


united Provinces, of the Netherlands, z 


brief view of their revolt againſt the 
dominion of Spain, II. 480. 


Urbino, reſtored 12 Adrian to Fran- 


ceſco Maria de Rovere, I. 450. 


_ Woallep, Sir ] 


with a body of Engliſh troops, II. 182. 
War, the method of carrying on in Eu- 
rope, how improved at this period from 
the praftice of earlier ages, I. 458. 
General refie&ions on the viciffitudes 

* of, I. g20.- | | 
 Wartburg, Martin Luther concealed 
there by the Elector of Saxony, I. 402. 
Wentworth, lord, governor of Calais, re- 
monſtrates in vain with the Engliſh 
privy council to provide for ĩts ſecurity, 
I. 439. Is attacked by the duke of 

Guile, and forced to capitulate, ib. 


» 


t of that city vio- 


Jobn, joins the Emperor 
Charles V. at the fiege of Landrecy, 


deen Chee Pitenberg, inveftel. by the De 
Charles V. and de by 8 


: illa of 
Cleves, wife to the BleQcr of 8. G 
II. 246. | by 5 


Woolſey, cardinal, his riſe, wats, and 


ĩoſſuence over Henry VIII. of England, 
I. 362. — penſion from Fran: 
cis I. of France, 363. And from the 


| Charles V. ib. Detached 
fra the French intereſt by the latter, 


364. [nclines Henry to join the Em- 
peror againſt Francis, 406. Sent by 
Henry to Calais, to negotiate an accom- 

modation between the Emperor and 
Francis, 411. Has an interview with 
Charles at Bruges, and concludes a 

league with him on the part of Henry, 
againſt France, 412. Meditates re- 
venge againſt Charles on his ſecond 
election of Clement VII. 488. Obtains 
of Clement a legantinc commiſfion in 
England for life, ib. Negotiates a 
league with Francis againſt the Em- 
: peror, II. 4. 


Worms, 2 diet called there by Charles V. 


to check the progreſs of the Reformners, 


I. 366. Proceedings of, 400. Martin 


Luther cited before it, ib. Refuſes 


to retract his opinions, 401. An edit 


publiſhed againſt him, 402. Diet at, 
opened, II. 174. 
Weurtemberg, Ulric duke of, why ex- 
lled his dominions, II. $3. Recovers 
is dominions by the affiſtance of Fran- 
cis King of France, and receives the 
Proteſtant religion, ib. 

Wat, Sir Thomas, raiſes an inſurrec- 
England, on account of the Spaniſh 
match, Il. 366. Is ſubdued and 

_ puniſhed, #5. : 

Aitmenes, archbiſhop of Toledo, adheres 
to Ferdinand of Aragon, in his diſpute 


the regency of Caſtile, I. 313. Eſpouſes 


Ferdinands claĩm to the regency of Caſe 


tile on Philip's death, 319. Conquer 
Oran, and other places in Barbary, for 


the crown of Caſtile, 320. Appointed 


regent of Caſtile, by Ferdinand's will, 
uatil the arrival of Charles V. in Spain, 
325, His riſe and character, ib. Admits 
the claim to the regency of cardinal 
Adrian, ſent with that commiſſion by 


Charles, and executes it jointly with | 


him, 327. Takes the infant Doa Fer- 
dinand to Madrid under his own eye, 
ib. Procures Charles, who aſſumed 
the regal title, to be acknowledged by 
the Caſtilian nobility, 328. —_—_ 
to extend the prerogative, ib. 

| Depreſſes 


diſappointment of the Papacy by the 


tion in Kent againſt Queen Mary of a 


with the archduke Philip concerning 


Depreſſes the nobility, 
King from the feudal limitations, and 
eſtabliſkes a regal army to check the 
barons, ib. Suppreſſes a mutiny head- 
ed by the grandees, 330. , Reſumes the 
grants of Ferdinand to his nobles, 331. 
His prudent application of the revenue, 
3. His bold aſſertion of his authority 
to thediſcontented noble, 33z. Other 
aſſociates in the rege 
the inſtigation of the Flemiſh cour- 
tiers, ib. Retains A. ſuperior ma- 
nagement, 333. ts John D*Al- 
dert's 2 — of — ib. Diſ- 
mantles all the caſtles there, except 
Pampeluna, which be ſtrengthens, ib. 
The troops ſent by bim againſt Bar- 
daroſſa defeated, and his equanimity 
on that occaſion, 334. Alarmed at 


Frees the 


INDEX, &c. 


death, 339. His character, ib. 
appoeiated 2e 


| of the Flemiſh court, he 
28 Charles to viſit Spain 16. 

alls fick on his journey to meet 
Charles at his arrival, 338. His let- 
ter of council to Charles, i5. Re- 
queſts an interview, ib. The ingra- 
titude of Charles to him, ib. His 


the corruption 


bs. 
rence paid to his memory by the 
n:ards, 


Zamora, biſhop of, raiſes a regiment of 
. prieſts to defend Tordefillas for che 


y Junta, which is forced by the 
conde de Haro, I. 438. 


Zuinglins, attacks the ſale of Indul- 


gences at Zurich in Switzerland, I. 
379- | | 
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